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TRANSLATOR  S  PREFACE. 


A  TRANSLATOR  is  generally  expected  to  preface  his 
Work  by  some  account  of  his  Author,  and  some  expla- 
nation of  his  subject.  In  the  present  instance  infor- 
mation on  either  of  these  points  is  less  than  usually 
requisite.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  name  of 
Buttmann  needs  no  introduction  wherever  ancient  Greek 
is  studied;  and  for  the  latter,  the  Author's  own  Preface 
will  explain  the  nature  of  his  Work  far  better  than  can 
be  done  for  him.  A  few  words  on  one  or  two  minor  de- 
tails are  all  therefore  which  can  be  necessary. 

Buttmann  very  modestly  entitled  his  Work ,  a  "Lexi- 
logus,  or  Helps  to  the  Explanation  of  Greek  words,  in- 
tended principally  for  Homer  and  Hesiod."  Fearing 
that  so  indefinite  a  title  might  induce  a  belief  of  the 
Work  being  merely  an  elementary  book  for  younger  stu- 
dents, a  larger  kind  of  Clavis  Homer ica  for  school-boys, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  alter  it  to  one  more  declaratory 
of  its  true  character.  For  while  every  reader  of  Homer, 
nay,  every  student  of  Greek,  will  find  in  the  philological 
investigations  of  the  Lexilogus  new  and  valuable  infor- 
mation, without  which  he  can  never  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  language  either  in  its  Epic  infancy  or  its  Attic 
vigour ,  —  at  the  same  time  it  will  prove  to  the  really 
critical  student  an  invaluable  guide  and  companion  in 
exploring  the  deeply-hidden  treasures  of  ancient  Greek 
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literature.  He  will  be  delighted  and  astonished  at  the  pro- 
found research,  the  extensive  erudition,  and  solid  judg- 
ment with  which  each  word  and  each  family  of  words 
is  examined  and  traced  from  the  old  Epic  poetry  through 
every  succeeding  stage  of  the  language,  through  every 
writer  in  which  it  occurs,  and  every  analogy  in  whichit 
can  be  advantageously  compared.  He  will  find  a  novel 
system  of  investigation,  admirably  calculated  to  ascer- 
tain on  the  surest  grounds  the  true  sense  of  an  author, 
reconciling  discrepancies,  and  solving  difficulties  wliich 
have  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  ancients  and  modems.  But 
by  enlarging  on  these  points  I  shall  be  only  doing  an  in- 
justice to  my  author :  the  Work  will  better  speak  for  itself. 

I  have  made  another  minor  alteration  by  a  fresh  ar- 
rangement of  the  Articles.  Buttmann  wrote  and  pub- 
lished as  he  met  with  a  difficult  or  doubtful  word  in  the 
course  of  his  readings.  I  have  arranged  the  Articles 
alphabetically ;  a  change  which  I  could  not  haA'^e  ventured 
to  make,  had  there  been  a  chance  of  theLexilogus  being 
continued  at  any  future  time:  but  as  the  Author,  alas! 
has  been  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  literary  career, 
all  hopes  of  that  nature  are  for  ever  at  an  end. 

The  additions  which  I  have  made  are  very  trifling: 
here  and  there  a  few  short  notes  explanatory  of  German 
words  or  phrases,  which  I  have  taken  care  to  distinguish 
from  those  of  the  Author  by  inserting  them  within 
brackets,  and  marking  them  with  "Ed."  I  have  likewise 
added  the  opinions  of  the  German  lexicographers  Schnei- 
der and  Passow  whenever  they  happen  to  differ  .from  or 
elucidate  those  of  Buttmann.  When  references  are  made 
to  German  writers ,  I  have  generally  given  a  translation 
of  the  passage  referred  to ;  as  in  the  case  of  Schneider's 
Lexicon  and  Buttmauu'g  1^^&^  Grammar  which  he  entit- 
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les  ''Ausfiihrliche  Sprachlehre. "  When,  however,  he 
refers  to  his  Grammar,  properly  so  called,  of  which  an 
English  translation  has  been  published,  I  have  thought 
it  sufficient  to  give  the  reference  only. 

And  here  I  might  perhaps  be  excused  were.  I  tempted 
to  extend  this  Preface  by  indulging  in  the  recollection 
of  past  days ,  and  dedicating  a  page  or  two  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Author,  whose  firiendship  I  enjoyed,  and  in 
whose  literary  acquirements  I  found  delight  and  assist- 
ance during  the  greater  part  of  three  years :  but  I  must 
content  myself  with  referring  those  who  wish  to  see  some 
account  of  his  life  or  character  to  a  short  biographical 
memoir  of  him  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  his  Greek 
Grammar.  Meanwhile  let  me  indulge  in  the  hope ,  that 
by  the  following  version  of  his  Lexilogus  I  may  be  rais- 
ing an  honourable  and  lasting  tribute  to  his  memory ; 
confident  as  I  am,  that  if  the  present  publication  do  not 
raise  his  literary  fame  in  this  country  to  the  same  proud 
preeminence  which  it  enjoys  in  Germany,  the  fault  will 
be  not  in  the  Author  but  in  the  Translator.       ^ 

J.  R.  F. 

Little  Chevbrel,  Wilts.   December,  1835. 
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TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

In  preparing  this  second  Edition  of  the  Lexilogus,  I 
have  carefully  read  and  compared  it  anew  with  the  ori- 
ginal ,  by  which  I  have  been  able  to  correct  some  errors 
of  translation ,  and  to  render ,  I  hope,  more  intelligible 
many  passages  which  were  obscure  or  ambiguous.  I 
have  also  added  a  few  Notes  and  Illustrations,  for  some 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  yoimg  Cam- 
bridge Friend ,  whose  commimications  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  acknowledging ,  both  injustice  to  the  con- 
tributor, as  well  as  with  the  hope  that  others  may  be  in- 
duced to  confer  on  me  the  same  favour. 

Little  Cheverel,  Wilts.    January,  1840. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 

TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

TY  HEN  the  second  Edition  of  the  Lexilogus  was  put 
to  press ,  I  flattered  myself  that  I  understood,  and  had 
translated  correctly  every  sentence  in  the  work.  I  have 
since  found  that  I  was  mistaken ;  and  therefore  in  pre- 
paring this  third  edition  every  line  has  been  carefully 
examined  and  compared  again  with  the  original.  I  have 
thus  detected  several  mistranslations,  for  which  the  ab- 
struseness  of  Buttmann's  style  and  still  more  of  his  ar- 
guments will ,  I  trust,  be  some  excuse.  I  now  hope  and 
believe  that  I  have  not  left  many  imperfections  of  this 
kind.  These  corrections  and  a  few  additional  notes  are 
the  principal  advantao'CS  offered  by  this  edition. 
^  ^  J.  R.  F. 

Little  Cheverbl,  \^       ^^    January,  1846. 
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Whbfbtbr  I  have  been  engatged  in  examining  Ho- 
mer Homewhat  more  critically  than  usual,  an  observation 
hag  always  forced  itself  upon  me,  that  with  regard  to  the 
explanation  of  his  language  more  remained  to  be  done, 
and  might  be  done,  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  par- 
ticular, I  found  that  even  very  superior  philologists, 
swayed  partly  by  the  authority  of  tradition,  partly  by 
the  imdoubted  meaning  which  some  words  have  in  the 
later  writers,  and  partly  by  an  etymology  apparently  sa- 
tisfactory, have  imagined  that  in  many  words  they  saw 
their  way  perfectly  clear,  or  at  least  essentially  so,  and 
therefore  they  never  instituted  a  more  accurate  exami- 
nation, of  which  such  words  are  still  capable. 

And  although  I  was  aware  that  short  accounts  and 
concise  explanations  may  generally  be  sufficient  for  the 
more  advanced  scholar,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  thought 
that  I  might  find  an  opportunity  of  being  useful  to  young 
philologists  also,  by  setting  them  the  example  of  a  mode 
of  investigation  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  recom- 
mended ;  namely ,  that  of  unravelling  an  author's  usage 
of  words  as  much  as  possible  from  himself.  In  the  case 
of  Homer  there  is  the  strongest  inducement  to  follow 
this  method ,  nay ,  we  are  driven  to  it  of  necessity,  as  we 
have  nothing  cotemporary  with  him.  At  the  same  time 
however  this  plan  is  rendered  easier  in  Homer  than  in 
mostotherwritersbya  work  of  rare  industry,  the  merits 
of  which  are  not  known  so  generally  as  they  ought  to 
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be,  —  Damm's  Homeric  Dictionary*.  It  is  true  that  the 
book  has  great  and  striking  defects,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  that  want  of  order  in  tlie  arrangement  of  words 
which  makes  it  so  inconvenient  for  use.  And  what  ren- 
ders this  fault  the  more  striking  is,  that  the  author,  who 
had  no  idea  of  a  perfect  arrangement,  unless  it  were 
opposed  to  the  usual  plan  of  dictionaries ,  in  which 
system  is  sacrificed  to  alphabetical  order,  and  unless  it 
were  groimdedon  etymological  arrangement,  as  the  only 
method  calculated  to  attain  its  object  and  produce  ad- 
vantageous results,  —  that  he,  in  the  praiseworthy  at  • 
tempt  to  put  this  idea  into  execution,  should  fall  into  the 
opposite  error,  and  ground  his  arrangement  on  an  ety- 
mology not  merely  speculative  from  beginning  to  end, 
but  (which  no  one  will  dispute)  completely  arbitrary^ 
This  defect  is  however  for  the  most  part  compensated, 


^  This  ought  to  be  its  title,  if  it  were  named  from  that  which  con- 
stitutes its  peculiar  merit:  it  is  now  entitled  **Novum  Lexicon  Gne- 
cum  etymologicum  et  reale,  cui  pro  basi  substratae  sunt  concordantise 
Homeiicae  et  Pindarica?.     Collegit  C.  T.  Damm.  Berol.  1765."  4to. 

^  If  compilers  of  not  only  large  and  small  dictionaries,  but  also  of 
verbal  indexes  to  particular  authors,  should  ever  adopt  an  arrange 
ment  grounded  on  etymology  as  the  only  method  of  bringing  perfectly 
before  the  student  the  true  richness  and  extent  of  a  language,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  anticipate  their  falling  into  the  same  extreme  as  the  ex- 
cellent Damm  has  done;  but  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended  wherever 
the  true  principle  of  etymological  arrangement  is  misunderstood,  even 
though  itbe  to  a  less  extent,  as  we  see  in  Stephens's  Thesaurus  and  in 
many  vocabularies.  A  lexicographer  should  follow,  not  that  etymo- 
logy which  is  true  and  capable  of  proof,  but  that  which  is  acknow- 
ledged and  felt.  Nay,  even  families  of  words,  whose  mutual  relation- 
ship cannot  be  doubted,  must  still  be  separated  (if  a  separation  can  be 
easily  made)  for  practical  purposes,  without  however  each  being  in- 
jured in  its  particular  circle,  and  the  separation  must  be  poMiied  out 
by  references.  Gesner's  caution  on  this  point  in  his  Latin  Tiniiaurus 
might  be  recommended  for  imitation,  if  he  had  not  destroyed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  advantage  of  this  method  by  sepamting  the  com- 
pounds from  the  simples'. 
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on  the  one  hand  by  the  great  advantage  resulting  from 
those  words  which  are  known  and  acknowledged  to  be- 
long to  each  other  being  thus  brought  into  one  and  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  an  alpha- 
betical Index.  Far  more  perplexing  is  the  want  of  arran- 
gement in  the  Articles  themselves,  particularly  the  longer 
ones,  where  the  author  gives,  it  is  true,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  a  short  review  of  the  different  turns  which  the 
meaning  takes,  but  afterwards  adds  in  detail  the  indivi- 
dual passages,  principally  according  to  the  forms  (i.  e. 
the  cases,  tenses,  &c.)  which  occur,  and  according  to  the 
numerical  order  of  the  books ;  a  plan  useful  in  one  re- 
spect, but  by  which  the  far  more  important  and  principal 
object,  the  chain  of  meanings,  is  lost,  and  the  most  tire- 
some repetitions  are  introduced.  Yet  it  is  but  fair  that 
we  should  reflect,  that  as  an  arrangement  combining  all 
advantages  would  have  been  far  more  difficult  and  la^ 
borious,  it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  for  the 
diligent  schoolman  to  have  compiled  his  useful  work 
without  those  looser  and  lighter  details\  These  very 
defects  however  again  give  occasion,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  to  an  exertion  calculated  in  the  highest  degree 
to  promote  the  study  of  Homer,  in  as  much  as  whoever 
uses  the  book  for  a  slow  and  critical  reading  of  his 
works,  can  now  arrange  every  such  article  according 
to  his  own  ideas  and  views,  and  elicit  more  accurate 
results. .  And  it  is  in  this  labour  that  I  principally  wish 
to  set  an  example  to  young  philologists  in  this  little 

^  I  should  wish  that  in  every  article  the  passages  should  follo>/ ac- 
cording to  their  meaning;  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  longer  articles 
the  different  forms  might  he  placed  together,  with  some  references, 
for  the  more  unusual  ones,  to  the  passages  as  quoted  hefore.  For  a 
correct  review  of  all  the  forms  of  a  word  which  occur  in  a  writer  U 
indispensahle  to  the  critic* 
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book^;  8till  however  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  I  re- 
commend with  full  conviction,  as  contributing  in  the 
highest  degree  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Homer's 
language,  that  even  the  most  common  and  imiversally 
known  words  should  be  treated  in  this  way,  I  have  here 
selected  those  only  in  which  I  discovered  in  the  course 
of  my  experience  erroneous  views  and  opinions  more  or 
less  common,  or  in  which  I  have  hoped  to  be  able  to 
bring  forward  something  which  has  generally  been  over- 
looked. 

I  am  however  so  far  from  disdaining  the  other  ways 
in  which  the  sense  of  an  old  Epic  word  may  be  critically 
examined,  that  I  think  it  much  rather  coincides  with 
my  general  object  to  give  an  example  of  those  also.  In 
all  eases  th^n  in  which  Homer  himself  does  not  furnish 
sufficient  materials  for  a  comparison^  I  have  consulted 
the  nearest  succeeding  period ,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
other  old  Epic  Records  and  Fragments  (the  Hesiodic, 
Homeridic ,  and  Cyclic*) ,  which  must  also  be  included 

*  As  Ihave  here  undertaken  to  recommend  this  mode  of  studying  an 
author,  it  appears  to  me  worth  while  to  add  one  or  two  rules  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  have  had  less  experience  than  myself.  In  the 
first  place,  in  order  to  understand  the  leading  senses,  we  should  take  a 
cursory  review  of  the  whole  article  with  Danun's  explanations,  which, 
being  mostly  old  traditionary  ones,  are  necessary  to  be  known ;  after- 
wards, every  passage  quoted  by  Damm  should  be  again  examined,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  Homer  himself;  not  only  because  corrected  readings 
are  not  nnfrequently  received  into  our  present  text,  but  because  it  can- 
not but  happen  that,  in  such  a  list,  passages  by  being  separated  from 
the  context  sometimes  serve  to  give  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  author's 
meaning,  and  sometimes,  beingtaken  by  the  reader  in  only  one  point 
pf  view,  lead  him  into  fresh  mistakes.  I  would  also  recommend  to 
every  one  who  can  obtain  that  rare  book,  **W.  Seberi  Argus  Homericus 
8.  Index  Voc^bulorum  in  omni^  Homeri  Poemata.  Amst.  1649."  4to., 
to  use  it  with  Damm,  becan  P  e^^^  ^^^  nnfrequently  supplies  the  de- 
fects of  the  othevy  and  th^  .^  ^  work  often  furnishes  the  student  with 
a  quicker  review  ofpa^s^  ^^h»^  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^"®- 
*  [For  an  expUnatioti  ^V   '^  tenn,  see  note,  p.  457.  —  Ed.] 
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in  the  plan  of  an  Homeric  Dictionary,  but  I  have  exa^ 
mined  likewise  with  great  confidence  the  poets  of  the 
flourishing  periods  of  Greece;  for  I  become  more  and 
more  persuaded  every  day  by  constant  experienC'e,  that 
in  judging  of  and  explaining  the  works  of  genius  of 
Homer's  pure  time ,  there  is  little  or  perhaps  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  an  usage  of  succeeding  poeta 
to  have  arisen  from  their  having  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  Homer's  words,  in  as  much  as  these  poets 
had  not  yet  begun  to  search  with  the  coldness  of  art  for 
dead  words ,  but  used  those  only  which  came  down  to 
them  from  antiquity  through  living  tradition. 

The  third  rank  in  my  investigation  belongs  to  gram- 
matical tradition,  as  it  is  undeniable  that  in  this  also 
much  has  been  transplanted  from  that  olden  time  when 
poets  and  rhapsodists  still  felt  with  certainty  the  lan- 
guage of  Homei'.  But  as  philosophical  and  grammatical 
subtleties  by  degrees  disturbed  the  purity  of  those  sour- 
ces ,  the  true  sense  was  frequently  driven  out  by  false 
interpretations  springing  from  an  unhistorical  mode  of 
treatment,  or  else  it  is  found  buried  under  a  confused 
heap  of  explanations,  and  must  be  developed  by  having 
recourse  to  whatever  may  be  offered  by  the  other  sour- 
ces. Still,  I  frequently  commence  my  inquiry  with  those 
common  interpretations  which  are  for  the  most  part 
known  to  all,  in  order  that  by  calling  attention  to  their 
insufficiency  andfaultiness  I  may  show  the  necessity  of 
a  more  fundamental  investigation.  But  to  this  same  gram- 
matical tradition  belongs* also,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
usage  of  the  later  poets  after  Alexander.  In  them,  we 
feel  at  once,  from  the  slightest  perusal  of  their  works, 
that  every  spark  of  rhapsodical  tradition  is  extinguished. 
We  see  that  they  learned  as  we  do  from  written  pages, 
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and  sought  to  make  the  language  of  the  poets  their  own, 
as  they  understood  it  by  a  process  of  study,  whichjjim- 
sequently  rendered  it  to  them  a  dead  language.  Hence 
I  have  made  another  use  of  those  poets,  and  one  of  much 
greater  importance  toward  the  object  of  this  book,  by 
showing  in  a  variety  of  instances  that  their  use  of  lan- 
guage was  of  that  nature,  in  order  that  it  might  become 
the  more  evident  how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  every 
critical  and  grammatical  use  to  which  we  wish  to  apply 
those  writers.  And  if  in  doing  this  I  should  have  here  and 
there  done  anyone  of  them  an  injustice,  in  an  esthetic  sen- 
se ,  by  attributing  to  ignorance  deviations  from  Homer 
which  proceeded  from  poetical  powers  of  invention,  oth- 
ers will  soon  be  found  ready  to  assist  in  honouring  him. 
But  to  spend  my  time  among  the  later  of  those  late  poets, 
even  for  this  object,  appeared  to  me  a  superfluous  labour. 
Grammatical  and  etymological  inquiries  made  by  the 
moderns  should  always  be  our  last  resource.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  principle  is  attended  to  by  every  one  as  it 
ought  to  be;  for  myselfl  have  made  it  an  invariable  rule. 
Where  the  meanings  of  words  cannot  be  discovered  at 
all,  or  not  with  sufficient  certainty,  by  the  former  me- 
thods, I  then  introduce,  and  then  only,  etymological 
investigation,  which  is  naturally  more  or  less  decisive 
according  to  circumstances,  and,  I  may  add,  according 
to  the  reader.  It  is  true,  that  where  the  meaning  is  made 
sufficiently  clear  by  the  utmost  possible  comparison  of 
passages  and  writers,  there  I  certainly  do  not  hesitate 
to  introduce  anything  which*!  may  think  I  have  disco- 
vered respecting  the  descent  or  derivation  of  a  word, 
whether  it  be  in  confirmation  of  or  as  a  suppleipent  to 
this  branch  of  the  science:  but  in  that  case  I  generally 
place  it,  as  something  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  ob- 
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jeetofmybook,  either  in  the  notes  or  separated  in  some 
other  manner,  thatthe  reader  may  be  fully  convinced  of 
the  independence  and  internal  certainty  of  the  rest  of  the 
investigation;  or  if  he  sees  neither  charm  nor  utility  in 
an  etymological  examination,  he  may  pass  it  over  unno- 
ticed. I  have  felt  myself  the  more  impelled  to  oppose  thus 
pointedly  that  mode  which  sets  out  with  speculation,  as 
I  have  seen  during  the  course  of  my  investigations  many 
instances  of  a  superficial  etymology  (consequently  one 
which  presented  itself  very  early),  cither  obstructing  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  and  exact  senseTJf  a  word,  or,  in 
cases  where  the  sense  is  evident,  mixing  up  with  it  col- 
lateral ideas  quite  foreign  to  Homer,  and  thence  inter- 
polating ihto  a  number  of  passages  thoughts  which  he 
never  had,  and  consequently  falsifying  his  poetry,  —  a 
worse  fault  than  leaving  it  unintelligible. 

In  laying  before  the  public  a  number  of  these  investi- 
gations ,  I  call  this  volume  the  first,  only  because  it  ad- 
mits of  repeated  continuations ,  without  knowing  whe- 
ther or  when  I  shall  be  able  to  produce  even  a  second, 
and  whether,if  I  should,  it  willbe  desired.  In  abook there- 
fore which  is  only  a  first  part,  any  choice  or  arrangement 
of  articles  was  indifferent;  consequently  I  found  it  best, 
in  order  to  accomplish  a  definite  object  with  this  little 
volume,  to  begin  my  search  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad 
for  words  on  which  I  might  say  something  satisfactory, 
or  at  least  useful.  And  every  word  which  came  in  my 
way  in  this  manner,  I  not  only  examined  as  fully  as  I 
could  for  the  whole  of  Homer,  and  for  other  authors,  as 
far  as  they  belonged  to  my  plan,  but  I  frequently  in- 
cluded (and  generally  with  equal  copiousness)  cognate 
words  also,  or  others  which  might  ip  any  way  throw  light 
upon  an  Homeric  word,  or  which  might  be  embraced  in 
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the  same  inquiry ;  and  I  have  also  added  some  articles 
whose  subjects  do  not  occur  so  soon  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Iliad,  but  to  which  I  was  led  thus  early  by  the  free 
unshackled  nature  of  my  investigation.  All  words,  how- 
ever, in  which  I  could  add  but  little  information  to  what 
is  easily  accessible  in  dictionaries  or  in  explanatory  and 
other  grammatical  works,  I  have  passed  over  entirely,  as 
I  always  suppose  my  reader  to  have  some  experience, 
and  to  be  not  entirely  without  books ;  and  I  wish  at  the 
same  time  also  to  lay  occasionally  "before  the  scholar 
something  not  unworthy  of  his  attention.  I  thus  pro- 
ceeded far  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Iliad,  and  stopped 
when  I  thought  I  had  enough  for  my  first  volume.  Every 
one ,  therefore,  who  has  experienced  the  use  of  such  in- 
vestigations as  these  for  the  understanding  of  Homer, 
may  take  my  book  and  begin  his  Homer  anew:  and  he 
will  find,  with  regard  to  the  explanation  of  words,  no- 
thing unexamined  which  needed  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
vestigation, but  at  the  same  time  enough  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  my  method ;  so  that  if  he  is  satisfied  with 
it,  he  may  take  it  up  where  I  have  left  off.  And  as  I 
proceed  further,  (if  indeed  I  ever  continue  my  work,)  I 
may  gradually  leave  this  didactic  object  more  and  more 
out  of  sight,  confining  myself  as  I  go  on  to  those  words 
which  admit  of  being  treated  in  a  more  scientific  way,  or 
in  which  I  have  to  introduce  some  particular  views  of  my 
own.  In  these  examinations  opportunities  could  not  but 
occasionally  present  themselves  for  contributing  some- 
thing toward  the  criticism  of  the  readings,  and  in  some 
articles  (in  13.  23.  24.  46.  53.  58.*,  for  instance)  this  is 
the  principal  object  in  view. 

*  [In  the  alphabetical  arj.aiigement  of  the  translation  these  articles 
atand  thus:  30.  43.  7l.8;^g      |04. — Ed.] 
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And  lastly,  in  composing  this  little  book'a  most  suit- 
able opportunity  has  offered  itself  for  discharging  an  old 
debt.  In  the  third  edition  of  my  Grammar  I  subjoined 
anExcursus  on  the  old  Epic  forms  avr^voQ'a  and  iviqvo&a 
with  some  other  anomalous  perfects,  and  I  there  offered 
my  explanation  of  them,  which  I  drew  out  as  much  in 
detail  as  appeared  to  me  necessary  with  regard  to  some 
other  digressions  there  made.  It  so  happens  that  we  fre- 
quently omitgrounds  which  lead  too  far  into  generalities, 
because  we  wait  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  combina- 
tions, which  are  familiar  to  us,  will  occur  to  others  also. 
The  objections  of  an  acute  and  learned  critic  proved  to 
me  the  necessity  of  my  giving  a  perfect  detail  of  every- 
thing belonging  to  my  theory;  for  which,  as  most  of  the 
objects  belong  to  the  verbal  criticism  of  the  oldest  Epic 
poets  quite  as  much  as  to  any  others,  I  think  this  a  most 
suitable  place.  It  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  course  of 
thirteeny  ears  I  have  made  many  corrections  in  particular 
parts  of  this  investigation;  at  the  same  time  I  will  not 
adduce  as  a  confirmation  of  it,  that  I  have  adhered  to  it 
on  the  whole  and  in  all  essential  points ;  although  I  feel 
confident  that  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  that  petty  self- 
conceit,  which  is  unpardonable  in  a  writer. 

The  text  of  Homer,  which  I  have  always  followed,  is, 
as  may  be  supposed,  that  of  Wolf,  the  edition  of  the  Iliad 
of  1804,  the  Odyssey  of  1 807,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  my  readers,  as  it  is  said  that  a  new  edition  is  in 
the  press,  in  which  it  is  possible  that  some  points  of 
which  I  have  here  treated  may  be  different  from  what  I 
have  supposed  them  to  be. 

Berlin,  1818. 
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TO    THE.  SECOND    EDITION. 


As  a  Second  Edition  of  this  First  Volume  was  called 
for  before  I  had  finished  a  Second  Volume,  I  thought  it 
due  to  the  possessors  ofthe  First  Edition  to  add  nothing", 
even  where  it  might  be  required ,  but  to  defer  every- 
thing of  that  kind  to  a  Supplement  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Second  Volume.  I  have  therefore  confined  myself  en- 
tirely to  corrections  and  amendments  of  narration  and 
expression ;  here  and  there  I  have  supplied  a  hasty  omis- 
sion, orchosen  a  more  suitable  example,  and  done  what- 
ever in  other  respects  appeared  too  trifling  to  be  re- 
served for  the  Supplement. 

Berlin,  November,  1824. 
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1.  *Aaatog^  acctog,  cctag, 

1.  In  these  forms  we  have  $t  striking  proof  of  the  uncertainty 
of  both  old  and  modem  grammarians.  Without  any  grounds 
they  explain  each  of  these  alphas  ^  sometimes  as  a  mere  diae- 
resis,  sometimes  as  a  contraction,  sometimes  as  a  privative,  and 
sometimes  as  a  intensive,  and  even,  where  it  appears  convenient, 
the  two  first  alphas  as  two  privatives  neutralizing  each  other 
(vid.  Eustath.  ad  U.  {,  •271.)'  wad  the  consequence  is,  that 
cither  of  the  above  forms,  with  one,  two,  or  three  alphas,  may 
thus  be  derived  from  the  verb  io  satiaie  or  the  verb  1o  harm, 
may  have  a  negative,  positive,  transitive,  or  intransitive  sense, 
and  thence  in  different  passages  of  doubtful  meaning,  the  same 
word  would  be  explained  in  opposite  senses.  Every  language 
however  is  extensively  governed  even  in  its  daily  usage  by 
fixed  principles,  from  which  it  were  well  never  to  deviate  with- 
out an  absolute  necessity. 

2.  One  such  established  principle,  which  must  be  always 
attended  to,  is  this,  that  the  resolution  of  the  long  a  into  two 
c^m  oidy  take  place,  where  it  arose  originally  from  contraction, 
whether  from  aa  or  as  y  but  never  where  the  a  is  long  in  itself 
and  by  mere  formation:  we  may  therefore  have  idtt^  dgdavj 
oQaatS^aLy  but  the  resolution  can  never  take  place  in  idtSGHy 
oQdiuCf  &Qdt6g^.     Let  us  apply  this   principle  to  the  radical 


^  The  form  xiQccata  may  possibly  be  adduced  as  contrary  to  this 
rule,  since  we  cannot  adopt  xigaag  Mgdatog  as  the  original  form,  but 
must  allow  that  KSQaata  is  lengthened  from  KiQceta.   I  might  leave 
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verbs  of  these  forms ,  and  wo  shall  sec  that  ad6a6d'€Ct  is  not  a 
mere  lengthened  form  of  a6a6^aiy  because  before  the  termina- 
tion tfa,  6dfS^ai^  there  is  no  contraction  but  mere  formation, 
l^aoj  is  therefore  the  ground -form  ^{  ad6a6^ai\  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  digamma  in  the  Pindaric  avdxa.  The  verbal 
adjective  in  tog  from  this  verb  is  consequently  Aaxog. 

3.  There  are  some  verbal  forms  with  \he  meaning  of  to  sa- 
tiate ,  which  lead  us  to  a  theme  ao,  aiSai ,  aiasvai ;  pass.  axai. ; 
adv.  aSr^v  formed  from  the  root  with  the  adverbial  termination 
8riv.  The  Hesiodic  third  person  aaxai  (see  notel.  on  dvtiav) 
is  an  unusual  and  even  doubtful  resolution  of  arat :  but  what- 
ever it  may  be,  it  cannot  be  sufficient  to  warrant  our  adopting 
an  older  form  dda  (£i}fit,  Safiai)  with  this  meaning  also.  The 
verbal  adjective  in  t6g  is  therefore  dtog^  and  cannot  be  re- 
solved into  two  alphas  any  more  than  can  &Qax6g, 

4.  According  to  this  dduxog  means  invulnerabte,  inviolable: 
&atog  insatiable.  From  &atog  came  by  contraction  axog.  In 
the  same  way,  indeed,  from  ddccxog  might  have  been  formed 
aatog^  but  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  experience  would  teach 
the  Greeks  to  refrain  from  this,  lest  it  might  create  confusion; 
and  thus  the  meaning  of  ddaxog  was  fixed  to  be  inviolable^  &c., 
that  of  aaxog^  atog^  insatiable. 

5.  Of  the  two  last  forms  axog  alone  occurs  frequently  in  Homer, 
both  in  Hesiod.    But  if  we  compare  the  two  verses  of  Hesiod 

So.  69.  Awiv  nal  naxii^  ov  "Aqviv  axov  jtolifioto. 

Theog.  714.  Kotxog  w,  BQiaQBcig  Tf,  rvrig  x  Saxog  TCoXifioio^^ 


this  without  further  remark  as  one  of  those  exceptions,  which  may 
occur  in  any  rule ,  without  misleading  a  translator  who  goes  on  sure 
grounds.  But  the  case  is  otherwise.  None  but  ihe  later  grammarian 
Epic  poets  have  xsQoaxaj  xi(^axcc^  which  they  considered  as  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Homeric  x^aorra.  In  this  they  were  mistaken :  for  in  such 
words  as  HQaag^  Xdag,  the  roots  arc  %Qcc,  Xa ;  and  KQccag^  Xdag^  is  the 
perfect,  KQagj  Xdg  the  contracted  form.  On  the  contrary,  in  xigatog 
as  well  as  in  fpQluxog^  the  penultima,  if  long,  is  to  be  considered 
merely  as  it  is  in  aQVi^og^  xyrifitdog^  &c.  Such  resolutions  are  cer- 
tainly ,  therefore ,  contrary  to  the  rule  given  above  5  but  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  Aratus,  who  uses  them,  is  not  Homer,  and  his  forms 
are  not,  as  Homer's  are,  founded  in  truth. 

^  On  the  orthography  of  AJi^c,  left  uncertain  by  Bentley  on  Hor. 
Od.  2,  17,  14.,  I  am  unwilling  to  speak  decisively.  I  am  of  opinion, 
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• 

suspicion  falls  on  the  fonn  aatog,  which  never  occurs  else- 
where ;  and  this  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  second  radical 
a  being  shorty  while  in  tho  inflexions  of  the  verb  (a<fat,  aiSaiiii,) 
it  is  constantly  long^.  None  however  will  think  these  argu- 
ments decisive  unless  they  are  first  satisfied  that  the  two  poems 
were  written  by  the  same  person. 

6.  Having  now  fixed  the  meaning  of  ddatog^  we  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  adapting  it  to  the  three  passages  of  Homer  where  it 
occurs.  In  II.  J,  271.  it  is  the  epithet  of  the  Styx,  where 
Somnus  says  to  Jimo, 

"AyQH  vSv  IKK  ofAoaaov  idctzov  Zxvyoq  vdo^. 
But  in  the  Odyssey  it  is  the  epithet  of  a  contest;  first  in  99, 
91.,  where  Penelope  delivers  to  the  suitors  the  bow  and  the 
quoits,  and  promises  herself  as  the  prize  of  the  victor.  At 
the  sight  of  their  master's  bow  the  two  herdsmen  burst  into 
tears,  at  which  Antinous  exclaims,* 

KlaUxQv  i^iX^oviBy  xaxavzo^i  to^a  Xinovu 

Mvf\CxriQUC6iv  at^lov  idetxav  ov  yaq  otta 

^Prfidlfoq  xods  xofyrv  Iv^ov  ivxavvsa&ai. 
The  second  passage  is  in  x,  5.,  where  Ulysses,  after  he  has 
succeeded  in  the  contest,  says, 

Ovxog  (liv  di}  aiO'Xog  itdaxog  ixxexikiaxai. 
How  unsatisfactory  the  explanations  of  this  word  in  these  pas- 
sages have  genei'ally  been,  may  be  seen  in  the  contradictory 
glosses  and  notes  of  translators  and  commentators.  They  who 
very  properly  sought  after  some  one  term  suited  to  all  three 
passages,  found  only  the  idea  of  terrible,  to  force  which  they 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  a  intensive,  taking  the 
word  in  an  active  sense,  and  rendering  it  very  dangerous^  very 
hurtful ,  very  dreadful.  All  this  force,  however,  produced  no 
epithet  siiited  to  the  contest;  for  how  could  that  be  called 
dangerous  or  terrible  which  brought  with  it  no  other  danger 
than  that  which  accompanies  every  contest,  the  danger  of  losing 
the  prize?    It  could  have,  therefore,  no  meaning  in  the  mouth 


however,  that  it  is  contracted  from  yvtov\  and  I  think  AJi^^  the  ori- 
ginal and  more  correct  form,  as  beingmore  agreeable  to  analogy,rvyiyff 
a  cormption  which  arose  very  naturally  from  the  Ly  dian  name  Gygeji. 
'  Vid.  also  aaxog  in  Note  3.  on  idiiaui,, 
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of  Ulysses.  Hence  some  of  the  grammarians  did  not  blush  to 
explain  the  word  in  the  first  passage^  where  it  is  the  epithet  of 
the  contest,  by  noXvpiafisg;  in  the  second,  where  it  is  the  epi- 
thet of  the  same  contest,  by  afikafifg. 

7.  It  seems  tome,  that  if  of  three  passages  one  most  readily 
and  easily  a<bnits  the  literal  and  simple  meaning  of  the  word, 
that  meaning  must  be  at  once  adopted.  Such  a  one  is  undoubt- 
edly, inviolable;  and  this  is  exactly  the  epithet  most  suited  to 
the  Styx,  the  swearing  by  which  was  the  most  inviolable  of  all 
oaths.  And  the  thing  is  so  clear,  that  this  single  passage  fixes 
the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Iliad  without  troublii^g  ourselves 
about  the  Odyssey.  With  regard  to  this  latter,  unwilling  to 
depart  too  far  from  the  meaning  in  the  Iliad,  I  at  first  thought 
of  adopting,  with  Schneider,  the  active  sense  of  not  bringing 
or  earning  harm^  harmless  ^  an  epithet  not  unsuited  to  such  a 
contest  as  opposed  to  a  combat  of  life  and  death.  But  then  I 
saw  that  the  inmiediate  context,  in  the  former  of  the  two  pas- 
sages, connected  with  it  by  y«p,  became  by  this  translation 
totally  unconnected.  In  ov  yccQ  ^ritdicog  then  we  must  look  for 
the  ground  of  the  meaning  of  adatos^  and  that  can  be  no  other 
than  not  to  be  despised^  not  to  be  thought  lightly  ofy  or  some  such 
meaning.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  with  the  analogy  of  the 
Qreek  language,  that  ddatog  with  the  sense  of  inviolable  should 
take  an  ethical  or  moral  meaning.  Inviolable,  therefore,  may 
give  us  the  idea  of  t?uit  which  we  ought  not  to  offend,  ought  not 
to  speak  ill  or  slightingly  of;  in  short  ddaxov  in  these  two 
passages  seems  to  me  to  be  much  the  same  as  oim  6vo6x6v  in 
II.  t,  164«,  an  honourable^  distinguished  contest,  one  not  to  be 
despised  or  treated  slightingly*. 

8.  The  only  other  passage  where  ddatog  occurs  in  the  old 
writers,  is  in  ApoU.  Rhod.  2,  77.,  where  it  has  its  natural 
meaning  of  invincible,  as  opposed  to  x€qb£c3v  in  the  sense  of  vin- 
cible.   The  word,  indeed,  seems  to  have  long  remained  in  use 


*  [Schneider  in  his  Lexicon  takes  it  in  these  two  passages  in  an 
active  sense,  as  not  bringing  harm,  harmless;  though  in  tibe  latter, 
Od.  X'»  *.»  he  admits  that  the  interpretation  of  Eustath.  TCoXvpXafiiig 
may  be  adopted.  Passow  in  his  excellent  abridged  and  amended 
edition  of  Schneider  calls  it  a  decisive  contest ,  the  result  of  which 
must  be  valid  and  irrevocable,  —  Ed.] 
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in  some  of  the  dialects^  but  in  a  form  not  easily  recognised. 
Hesychius  has  the  gloss  ddfiaxtov,  dpXafists,  which  the  com- 
mentators have  sadly  maltreated;  nay,  some  have  at  once  altered 
to  ddatoi^  though  it  is  a  genuine  Laconian  gloss.  The  ft  arose 
from  the  digamma  between  the  two  alphas  of  dda)  (vid.  2.), 
and  xtog  is  the  well-known  Doric  termination  of  adjectives 
formed  from  verbs  in  afcj  or  do;  therefore,  ddfiaxtoi,  ddaroi^ 
dpXafistgy  uninjured,  unhurt  (used  probably  of  men). 

9.  Thus  far  in  the  pure  Greek  writers.  Anything  occurring 
in  the  later  Epic  poets  at  variance  with  what  has  been  said 
above,  belongs  probably  to  them  alone.  Apoll.  Rhod.  1,  459. 
has  also  aatog  (-  ^  -)  vfi^cg;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
formed  aarog,  as  the  Scholiast  tells  us,  with  a  intensive,  using 
the  second  a,  which  must  come  from  the  double  «  of  the  verb 
diiSav^  as  short.  I  rather  conjecture  that  he  accented  it  datog, 
which  gives  the  same  sense  without  the  unnecessary  idea  of  in- 
tensiveness,  and  that  he  has  merely  taken  the  liberty  of  using  the 
verbal  adjective  in  x6g  in  an  active  sense.  Quintus*  1,  217.  has 
^dQ6og&dxov'j  which  is  evidently  the -d'aptfofffiiyr 01/ of  II.  9,  395. 
Either  then  Quintus  wrote  arixov  or  read  in  Homer  aaxov: 
Whichever  he  did  is  to  us  of  no  importance.  The  Homeric 
form  fiiyrog  deserv^es,  however,  a  separate  article. 


2.     ^Ad0at,   axrj^   dxtcov^  aeoi(pQfov. 

1.  In  my  Grammar  I  have  touched  on  the  form  of  the  verb 
ddoj  as  far  as  relates  to  the  doubtful  quantity  of  the  two  alphas, 
and  have  stated  that  the  form  in  which  both  alphas  are  ex- 
pressed is  to  be  considered  as  the  ground  or  radical  form.  This 
last  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  confirm  in  treating  on  ddaxog. 

2.  If  we  look  through  all  the  different  passages  in  Homer 
in  which  the  verb  and  its  derivatives  occur,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  observe,  beside  the  universal  idea  of  harm  and  suffering 
harm,  an  occasional  one  of  its  being  through  the  person's  own 
fault,  error,  or  imprudence.  Some  have  supposed  this  latter  to 
be  an  original  idea  necessarily  and  inseparably  connected  with 
the  word,  and  have  therefore  more  or  less  twisted  and  forced  all 
the  passages  of  Homer  to  suit  it  (vid.  Damm's  Lexicon) ;  but 
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the  old  derivative  ddarog,  the  more  exact  meaning  of  which  has 
been  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  preceding  article,  is  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  this  supposition,  and  cannot  possibly 
admit  of  this  occasional  idea  either  as  an  epithet  of  the  Styx, 
II.  S,  271.,  or  of  the  contest  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  Od.  y, 
91.  Xi  5.  The  passages,  in  which  this  occasional  idea  can  most 
plainly  be  dispensed  ¥rith,  are  in  Hes.  Op.  229. 

Ovdhtin   l&viUausi  lux^  ivi(^ci  lifibg  onridei 
OvcJ'  any, 
and  in  350. 

xaxa  ni^dw  la   cct^iv. 

But  there  are  in  Homer  also  passages,  in  which  the  thought 
must  be  unnaturally  forced  to  make  it  admit  of  fault  or  impru- 
dence y  aa  in  U.  ^,  237.,  where  the  verb  and  the  substantive  are 
joined ; 

Zev  naxtq,  tf  Qci  xiv  fjdti  vnsQfUvimv  ^aikfjfav 
Tyi^  axfi  aaaag,  nal  (iiv  fiiycc  xviog  infivQag; 

Agamemnon  says  this  without  reference  to  his  early  misconduct 
in  having  quarrelled  with  Achilles ;  it  is  merely  an  exclamation 
on  seeing  the  Greeks  flying  without  any  fault  on  his  part.  It  is 
the  same  in  11.  /5,  111.,  where  he  says  to  the  Greeks, 

Zsvg  fi£  (Uya  KQOvCdrig  axy  ividijae  §aQdrj, 

and  where  ho  immediately  afterwards  attributes  this  injury  to 
the  deceitful  promises  of  Jove.  All  these  passages  show  that 
the  general  idea  of  io  fmrm  or  injure y  harm  or  injury  y  is  the  only 
one  necessarily  and  inseparably  belonging  to  these  words. 

3.  This  original  idea,  however,  (by  means  of  the  phrase 
dcc0aL  q>Qivag^  io  injure  the  understanding,  mislead,  render  foolishy 
stupifyj)  was  transferred  to  the  mind  or  understanding,  so  that, 
whenever  the  context  led  that  way,  datSat  alone  gave  the  same 
idea  as  when  joined  with  ipQevag,  still  always  with  a  decided 
reference  to  some  harm  or  injury  arising  from  that  state  of 
mind.  We  may  see  this  particularly  exemplified  in  Od.  fp, 
293.,  where  expressions  of  this  kind  occur  repeatedly  in  the 
same  passage; 

Olvog  fSB  xQmBi.  (leUridtig,  wfxe  xorl  aXkovg 
BXdnveij  og  iv  fuv  xavdov  ilrj^  (ii]6*  atatficc  itlvrj. 
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Oivog  %a\  Khxttoqov  iyinlvxov  Evi^ltwa 
"AaCiv  iv  (uyaQip  fuya^fiov  TlHqi%6oio 
^Eg  Aanl^ag  iX%6v^^  *  o  d'  iiul  g>Qivag  aacsv  otvtpy 
M€uv6(uvog  %i%   (QS^i  dojiiov  luna  Tlnqi^ooio. 

The  Centaur  was  then  dragged  oat  of  the  house,  and  there 
mutilated.    The  poet  goes  on  to  say, 

0  81  ipQtalv  yaiv  aac^ilg 

H'iev  fjv  atfiv  oxicav  aealipQovi,  ^(i^. 

4.  That  the  word  aB<sUpQ(X}v  (striking  as  the  repetition  may 
appear  in  the  two  last  verses),  gives  the  same  idea  as  &ci6aL 
tpgivag^  is  certain  from  other  passages;  e.  g.  from  11.  v,  183. 
t,  603.  Od.  o,  470.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  some, 
as  Schneider,  derive  it  from  drjvac  to  blow]  others,  as  Apoll. 
Lex.,  from  diifav  to  sleep.  How  forced  these  derivations  are, 
must  be  felt  by  any  one  who  examines  the  original  passages. 
Schneider,  indeed,  has  also  the  same  derivation  which  is  given 
here,  and  so  has  ApoUonius,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  under  the 
word  AttOCipQtov.  Let  no  one,  however,  suppose,  that  this  latter 
form,  though  found  also  in  Hesychius  and  Eustathius,  is  a 
genuine  reading.  It  is  a  correction  of  the  grammarians,  who 
saw  the  true  derivation  y  and  thought  this  the  only  manner  in 
which  they  might  legitimate  it;  that  is  to  say,  because  the 
verb  has  either  two  alphas  or  one  long  (a<T«),  but  the  ad- 
jective &B6Cq>Q(Xiv  has  one  short.  This  difficulty,  however,  might 
be  more  easily  removed.  It  is  certain  that  aa6Cq>QGiv  is  the 
regularly  grammatical  form;  but  the  second  a  was  changed  to 
Bj  from  the  ear  being  accustomed  to  such  forms  as  &Xfp€6ifioiog, 
tafi€6ixQOogj  fpaeaC^PQorog. 

5.  Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  verb,  and  to  the  passage  of 
Od.  9, 293.  quoted  at  length  in  section  3. ;  and  by  comparing 
it  with  Od.  A,  61. 

Aai  fiB  Saifiovog  ahsce  xorxi)  nal  i^ictpaioc  olvog^ 
and  vrith  x,  68. 

"Amaav  (i  fxa^  tb  xanol  n^  total  re  imvog , 

we  may  observe  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  and  decided  whether 
the  active,  da0ai  r*va,  admits  of  the  transition  from  the  general 
meaning  to  hurt,  to  the  more  limited  one  to  mislead,  render 
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the  same  inquiry ;  and  I  have  also  added  some  articles 
whose  subjects  do  not  occur  so  soon  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Iliad,  but  to  which  I  was  led  thus  early  by  the  free 
unshackled  nature  of  my  investigation.  All  words,  how- 
ever, in  which  I  could  add  but  little  information  to  what 
is  easily  accessible  in  dictionaries  or  in  explanatory  and 
other  grammatical  works,  I  have  passed  over  entirely,  as 
I  always  suppose  my  reader  to  have  some  experience, 
and  to  be  not  entirely  without  books;  and  I  wish  at  the 
same  time  also  to  lay  occasionally  before  the  scholar 
something  not  unworthy  of  his  attention.  I  thus  pro- 
ceeded far  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Iliad,  and  stopped 
when  I  thought  I  had  enough  for  my  first  volume.  Every 
one ,  therefore,  who  has  experienced  the  use  of  such  in- 
vestigations as  these  for  the  understanding  of  Homer, 
may  take  my  bopk  and  begin  his  Homer  anew:  and  he 
will  find,  with  regard  to  the  explanation  of  words,  no- 
thing unexamined  which  needed  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
vestigation, but  at  the  same  time  enough  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  my  method ;  so  that  if  he  is  satisfied  with 
it,  he  may  take  it  up  where  I  have  left  off.  And  as  I 
proceed  further ,  (if  indeed  I  ever  continue  my  work ,)  I 
may  gradually  leave  this  didactic  object  more  and  more 
out  of  sight,  confining  myj^elf  as  I  go  on  to  those  words 
which  admit  ofbeing  treated  in  a  more  scientific  way,  or 
in  which  I  have  to  introduce  some  particular  views  of  my 
own.  In  these  examinations  opportunities  could  not  but 
occasionally  present  themselves  for  contributing  some- 
thing toward  the  criticism  of  the  readings,  and  in  some 
articles  (in  13.  23.  24.  46.  53.  58.*,  for  instance)  this  is 
the  principal  object  in  view. 

*  [In  the  alphabetical  arrang^™^'"^  of  the  translation  these  articles 
Stand  thus :  30.  43.  71.  SI.  97.  |04. — Ed.] 
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And  lastly,  in  composing  this  little  book'a  most  suit- 
able opportunity  has  offered  itself  for  discharging  an  old 
debt.  In  the  third  edition  of  my  Grammar  I  subjoined 
an  Excursus  on  the  old  Epic  forms  avi^vod'a  and  injvo^ic 
with  some  other  anomalous  perfects,  and  I  there  offered 
my  explanation  of  them,  which  I  drew  out  as  much  in 
detail  as  appeared  to  me  necessary  with  regard  to  some 
other  digressions  there  made.  It  so  happens  that  we  fre- 
quently omit  grounds  which  lead  too  far  into  generalities, 
because  we  wait  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  combina- 
tions, which  are  familiar  to  us,  will  occur  to  others  also. 
The  objections  of  an  acute  and  learned  critic  proved  to 
me  the  necessity  of  my  giving  a  perfect  detail  of  every- 
thing belonging  to  my  theory;  for  which,  as  most  of  the 
objects  belong  to  the  verbal  criticism  of  the  oldest  Epic 
poets  quite  as  much  as  to  any  others,  I  think  this  a  most 
suitable  place.  It  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  course  of 
thirteen  years  I  have  made  many  corrections  in  particul  ar 
parts  of  this  investigation;  at  the  same  time  I  will  not 
adduce  as  a  confirmation  of  it,  that  I  have  adhered  to  it 
on  the  whole  and  in  all  essential  points ;  although  I  feel 
confident  that  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  that  petty  self- 
conceit,  which  is  unpardonable  in  a  writer. 

The  text  of  Homer,  which  I  have  always  followed,  is, 
as  may  be  supposed,  that  of  Wolf,  the  edition  of  the  Iliad 
of  1804,  theOdysseyof  1 807,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  my  readers,  as  it  is  said  that  a  new  edition  is  in 
the  press,  in  which  it  is  possible  that  some  points  of 
which  I  have  here  treated  may  be  different  from  what  I 
have  supposed  them  to  be. 

Berlin,  1818. 
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TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


As  a  Second  p](Htion  of  this  First  Volume  was  called 
for  before  I  had  finished  a  Second  Volume,  I  thought  it 
due  to  the  possessors  ofthe  First  Edition  to  add  nothing, 
even  where  it  might  be  required,  but  to  defer  every- 
thing of  that  kind  to  a  Supplement  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Second  Volume.  I  have  therefore  confined  myself  en- 
tirely to  corrections  and  amendments  of  narration  and 
expression;  here  and  there  I  have  supplied  a  hasty  omis- 
sion, orchosen  a  more  suitable  example,  and  done  what- 
ever in  other  respects  appeared  too  trifling  to  be  re- 
served for  the  Supplement. 

Berlin,  November,  1824. 
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1.   Aaatog^  aatog^  atag. 

!•  In  these  forms  we  have  ^  striking  proof  of  the  uncertainty 
of  both  old  and  modem  grammarians.  Without  any  grounds 
they  explain  each  of  these  alphas ;  sometimes  as  a  mere  dise- 
resis;  sometimes  as  a  contraction ,  sometimes  as  a  privative,  and 
sometimes  as  a  intensive,  and  even,  where  it  appears  convenient, 
the  two  first  alphas  as  two  privatives  neutralizing  each  other 
(vid.  Eustath.  ad  II.  {,'271.):  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
cither  of  the  above  forms,  with  one,  two,  or  three  alphas,  may 
thus  be  derived  from  the  verb  io  satkUe  or  the  verb  1o  harm, 
may  have  a  negative,  positive,  transitive,  or  intransitive  sense, 
and  thence  in  different  passages  of  doubtful  meaning,  the  same 
word  would  be  explained  in  opposite  senses.  Every  language 
however  is  extensively  governed  even  in  its  daily  usage  by 
fixed  principles,  from  which  it  were  well  never  to  deviate  with- 
out an  absolute  necessity. 

2.  One  such  established  principle,  which  must  be  always 
attended  to,  is  this,  that  the  resolution  of  the  long  a  into  two 
cAn  only  take  place,  where  it  arose  originally  from  contraction, 
whether  from  aa  or  ««,  but  never  where  the  a  is  long  in  itself 
and  by  mere  formation:  we  may  therefore  have  iau^  Squccvj 
oQciM^av^  but  the  resolution  can  never  take  place  in  iMcn^ 
oQccfuxj  6Qdt6g^.     Let  us  apply  this   principle  to  the  radical 


^  The  form  xsQaata  may  possibly  be  adduced  as  contrary  to  this 
rule,  since  we  cannot  adopt  xigccag  Ksgdaxo;  as  the  original  form,  but 
must  allow  that  nsQaccxcc  is  lengthened  from  xiQccva,   I  might  leave 
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verbs  of  these  forms ,  and  wc  shall  sec  that  aa6a6%'at  is  not  a 
mere  lengthened  form  of  a6a6^ai ,  because  before  the  terminii- 
tion  6a  J  6d6^aij  there  is  no  contraction  but  mere  formation. 
V^ao)  is  therefore  the  ground -form  o{  idifM^ai;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  digamma  in  the  Pindaric  ctvdra.  The  verbal 
adjective  in  tog  from  this  verb  is  consequently  iatog. 

3.  There  are  some  verbal  forms  with  the  meaning  of  to  sa- 
iiaie,  which  lead  us  to  a  theme  ao,  a6aij  ofisvai;  pass,  arai; 
adv.  adtjv  formed  from  the  root  with  the  adverbial  termination 
dtjv.  The  Hesiodic  third  person  aarat  (see  note  1.  on  dvtittv) 
is  an  unusual  and  even  doubtful  resolution  of  irai:  but  what- 
ever it  may  be,  it  cannot  be  sufficient  to  warrant  our  adopting 
an  older  form  ddo  (ai^/ui,  daftai)  with  this  meaning  also.  The 
verbal  adjective  in  rdg  is  therefore  dtog^  and  cannot  be  re- 
solved into  two  alphas  any  more  than  can  dQarog. 

4.  According  to  this  ddatog  means  invulnerable^  miioiab/e; 
&€ctog  insatiable.  From  &axog  came  by  contraction  ixog.  In 
the  same  way,  indeed,  from  ddaxog  might  have  been  formed 
aatog^  but  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  experience  would  teach 
the  Greeks  to  refrain  from  this,  lest  it  might  create  confusion; 
and  thus  the  meaning  of  ddaxog  was  fixed  to  be  inviolable,  4c*, 
that  of  aaxog^  axog^  insatiable. 

5.  Of  the  two  last  forms  axog  alone  occurs  frequently  in  Homer, 
both  in  Hesiod.    But  if  we  compare  the  two  verses  of  Uesiod 

So.  59.  Avxiv  %al  naxlqa  ov  "Aqtiv  axov  noli(ioio, 

Theog.  714.  Kottog  xt,  Bqid^Btig  t«,  Fvrig  x  aaxog  noXinoiO'\ 


this  Without  further  remark  as  one  of  those  exceptions,  which  may 
occur  in  any  rule ,  without  misleading  a  translator  who  goes  on  sure 
grounds.  Bnt  the  case  is  otherwise.  None  but  the  later  granunarian 
Epic  poets  have  x£^ara,  xiQaaxa^  which  they  considered  as  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Homeric  XQccaxa.  In  this  they  were  mistaken :  for  in  such 
words  as  Kgaag,  Xaccg,  the  roots  are  x^a,  Xa;  and  xgaag^  Xdag,  is  the 
perfect,  x^aj,  lag  the  contracted  form.  On  the  contrary,  in  KiQoxog 
as  well  as  in  <pgiaxogy  the  penultima,  if  long,  is  to  be  considered 
merely  as  it  is  in  OQvi^og,  avtifiidog^  &c.  Such  resolutions  are  cer- 
tainly, therefore,  contrary  to  the  rule  given  above;  but  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  Aratus,  ^Jio  uses  them,  is  not  Homer,  and  his  forms 
are  not,  as  Homer's  are     fotmded  in  truth. 

*  On  the  orthography  '  /•  /tiijc,  left  uncertain  by  Bentley  on  Hor. 
Od.  2,  17,  14.,  lam  nnjj.  ^*   ^  to  speak  decisively.  I  am  of  opinion, 
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snspicion  falls  on  the  form  aaxog^  which  never  occurs  else- 
where ;  and  this  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  second  radical 
a  being  short,  while  in  the-  inflexions  of  the  verb  (i<fai,  &6ai(iL) 
it  is  constantly  long^.  None  however  will  think  these  argu- 
ments decisive  unless  they  are  first  satisfied  that  the  two  poems 
were  written  by  the  same  person. 

6.  Having  now  fixed  the  meaning  of  ddarog,  we  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  adapting  it  to  the  three  passages  of  Homer  where  it 
occurs.  In  II.  5^  271.  it  is  the  epithet  of  the  Styx,  where 
Somnus  says  to  Juno, 

"AyQU  vvv  (loi  OfAOCaov  adavov  Zxvyoq  vdoq. 
But  in  the  Odyssey  it  is  the  epithet  of  a  contest;  first  in  g>^ 
91.,  where  Penelope  delivers  to  the  suitors  the  bow  and  the 
quoits,  and  promises  herself  as  the  prize  of  the  victor.  At 
the  sight  of  their  master's  bow  the  two  herdsmen  hurst  into 
tears,  at  which  Antinous  exclaims,* 

KXttUxQV  i^il^OVTSy  %ux€cvx69i  xo^ci  XtnovxB 

Mvriaxi^QBaaiv  Hb^Xov  idaxov  ov  yitq  otto 

^Pri'iSlcDg  tods  to|ov  it;|oov  ivxcevvsa^ai. 
The  second  passage  is  in  X;  5*;  where  Ulysses,  after  he  has 
succeeded  in  the  contest,  says, 

Ovxog  fiiv  Jf)  asd-Xog  ctdcttog  iiiXBxiXB6xaL 
How  unsatisfactory  the  explanations  of  this  word  in  these  pas- 
sages have  generally  been,  may  be  seen  in  the  contradictory 
glosses  and  notes  of  translators  and  commentators.  They  who 
very  properly  sought  after  some  one  term  suited  to  all  three 
passages,  found  only  the  idea  of  terrible y  to  force  which  they 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  a  intensive,  taking  the 
word  in  an  active  sense,  and  rendering  it  very  dangerous,  very 
hm-tfuty  very  dreadful.  All  this  force,  however,  produced  no 
epithet  suited  to  the  contest;  for  how  could  that  be  called 
dangerous  or  terrible  which  brought  with  it  no  other  danger 
than  that  which  accompanies  every  contest,  the  danger  of  losing 
the  prize?    It  coidd  have,  therefore,  no  meaning  in  the  mouth 


however,  that  it  is  contracted  from  yvlov\  and  I  think  Tir\g  the  ori- 
ginal and  more  correct  form,  as  being  more  agreeable  to  an alogy,rv^i}g 
a  corruption  which  arose  very  naturally  from  the  Lydian  name  Gyge^i. 


Vid.  also  aaxog  in  Note  3.  on  adijaai. 
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of  Ulysses.  Hence  some  of  the  grammarians  did  not  blush  to 
explain  the  word  in  the  first  passage,  where  it  is  the  epithet  of 
the  contest,  by  noXv^Xafieg;  in  the  second,  where  it  is  the  epi- 
thet of  the  same  contest,  by  afiXafi^g, 

7.  It  seems  tome,  that  if  of  three  passages  one  most  readily 
and  easily  admits  the  literal  and  simple  meaning  of  the  word^ 
that  meaning  must  be  at  once  adopted.  Such  a  one  is  undoubt- 
edly, inviolable;  and  this  is  exactly  the  epithet  most  suited  to 
the  Styx,  the  swearing  by  which  was  the  most  inviolable  of  all 
oaths.  And  the  thing  is  so  clear,  that  this  single  passage  fixes 
the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Iliad  without  troubling  ourselves 
about  the  Odyssey.  With  regard  to  this  latter,  unwilling  to 
depart  too  far  from  the  meaning  in  the  Iliad,  I  at  first  thought 
of  adopting,  with  Schneider,  the  active  sense  of  not  bringing 
or  causing  harm^  harmless^  an  epithet  not  unsuited  to  such  a 
contest  as  opposed  to  a  combat  of  life  and  death.  But  then  I 
saw  that  the  immediate  context,  in  the  former  of  the  two  pas- 
sages, connected  with  it  by  y«p,  became  by  this  translation 
totally  imconnccted.  In  ov  ydg  ^riVdicjg  then  we  must  look  for 
the  groimd  of  the  meaning  of  ddatogy  and  that  can  be  no  other 
than  not  to  be  despised^  not  to  be  thought  lightly  of^  or  some  such 
meaning.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  with  the  analogy  of  the 
Greek  language,  that  aiaxog  with  the  sense  of  inviolable  should 
take  an  ethical  or  moral  meaning.  Inviolable,  therefore,  may 
give  us  the  idea  of  that  which  we  ought  not  to  offend,  ought  not 
to  speak  ill  or  slightingly  of;  in  short  adaxov  in  these  two 
passages  seems  to  mo  to  be  much  the  same  as  ovx  ivo6z6v  in 
II.  iy  164.,  an  honourable  .^  distinguished  contest y  one  not  to  be 
despised  or  treated  slightingly*. 

8.  The  only  other  passage  where  ddaxog  occurs  in  the  old 
writers,  is  in  ApoU.  Rhod.  2,  77.,  where  it  has  its  natural 
meaning  of  invincible,  as  opposed  to  xsqs^ov  in  the  sense  of  vin- 
cible.    The  word,  indeed,  seems  to  have  long  remained  in  use 


*  [Schneider  in  his  Lexicon  takes  it  in  these  two  passages  in  an 
active  sense,  as  not  bringing  harm,  harmless;  though  in  the  latter, 
Od.  2>  &.1  he  admits  that  the  interpretation  of  Eustath.  noXv§Xapiig 
may  be  adopted.  Passow  in  his  excellent  abridged  and  amended 
edition  of  Schneider  calls  it  a  decisive  contest ,  the  result  of  which 
must  be  valid  and  irrevocable,  —  Ed.] 
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in  some  of  the  dialects ;  but  in  a  form  not  easily  recognised. 
Hesychius  has  the  gloss  ddpaxtocj  dfila^Bts,  which  the  com- 
mentators have  sadly  maltreated;  nay,  some  have  at  once  altered 
to  ddatoi,  though  it  is  a  genuine  Laconian  gloss.  The  fi  arose 
from  the  digamma  between  the  two  alphas  of  ddco  (vid.  2.), 
and  xrog  is  the  well-known  Doric  termination  of  adjectives 
formed  from  verbs  in  d^CD  or  dcs;  therefore,  ddfiaxxoi,  ddaroi^ 
dpXafiBtg,  uninjured^  unhurt  (used  probably  of  men). 

9.  Thus  far  in  the  pure  Greek  writers.  Anything  occurring 
in  the  later  Epic  poets  at  variance  with  what  has  been  said 
above,  belongs  probably  to  them  alone.  ApoU.  Rhod.  1,  459. 
has  also  aatog  (-  - -)  v^ftg;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
formed  aatog,  as  the  Scholiast  tells  us,  with  a  intensive,  using 
the  second  a,  which  must  come  from  the  double  a  of  the  verb 
dd6ai,  as  short.  I  rather  conjecture  that  he  accented  it  ctarog, 
which  gives  the  same  sense  without  the  unnecessary  idea  of  in- 
tensiveness,  and  that  he  has  merely  taken  the  liberty  of  using  the 
verbal  adjective  in  r6g  in  an  active  sense.  Quintus*  1,  217.  has 
d^dQ0og&dtov;  which  is  evidently  the '0*a(Myogai?rov  of  II.  9),  395. 
Either  then  Quintus  wrote  ai/TOv  or  read  in  Homer  aatov. 
Whichever  he  did  is  to  us  of  no  importance.  The  Homeric 
form  aip:og  deserves,  however,  a  separate  article. 


2.     ^AdiSai^   «r^,   atewr,  aeoi(pQcov, 

1.  In  my  Grammar  I  have  touched  on  the  form  of  the  verb 
aao,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  doubtful  quantity  of  the  two  alphas, 
and  have  stated  that  the  form  in  which  both  alphas  are  ex* 
pressed  is  to  be  considered  as  the  ground  or  radical  form.  This 
last  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  confirm  in  treating  on  ddatog. 

2.  If  we  look  through  all  the  different  passages  in  Homer 
in  which  the  verb  and  its  derivatives  occur,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  observe,  beside  the  imi versa!  idea  of  ?uirm  and  suffering 
harm ,  an  occasional  one  of  its  being  through  the  person's  own 
faulty  error,  or  imprudence.  Some  have  supposed  this  latter  to 
be  an  original  idea  necessarily  and  inseparably  connected  with 
the  word,  and  have  therefore  more  or  less  twisted  and  forced  all 
the  passages  of  Homer  to  suit  it  (vid.  Damm's  Lexicon)  5  but 
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the  old  derivative  ddarog,  the  more  exact  meaning  of  which  has 
been  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  preceding  article,  is  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  this  supposition,  and  cannot  possibly 
admit  of  this  occasional  idea  either  as  an  epithet  of  the  Styx, 
II.  S;  271.,  or  of  the  contest  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  Od.  y, 
91.  X,  5.  The  passages,  in  which  this  occasional  idea  can  most 
plainly  be  dispensed  with,  are  in  Hes.  Op.  229. 

Ovdinox^  l&vilxausi  (ux  avd^aoi  ki>ii6$  onrfiu 
Ovd^  atfij 
and  in  350. 

xaxc  xigdea  W  ixi^fiiv. 

But  there  are  in  Homer  also  passages,  in  which  the  thought 
must  be  unnaturally  forced  to  make  it  admit  of  fatdt  or  impru- 
dence y  as  in  II.  '^,  237.,  where  the  verb  and  the  substantive  are 
joined ; 

Zev  TcaxBQ,  tj  ^i  xiv  t^dti  vrnQfUvimv  ^atltjoiv 
Trjd*  Sty  actCag,  nal  fiiv  fiiycc  nvdog  anriv^g; 

Agamemnon  says  this  without  reference  to  his  early  misconduct 
in  having  quarrelled  with  Achilles ;  it  is  merely  an  exclamation 
on  seeing  the  Greeks  flying  without  any  fault  on  his  part.  It  is 
the  same  in  II.  ft  111.,  where  he  says  to  the  Greeks, 

Zsvg  fif  (liya  KQOvtdrig  axy  Mdifjae  ^aqdr^, 

and  where  ho  immediately  afterwards  attributes  this  injury  to 
the  deceitful  promises  of  Jove.  All  these  passages  show  that 
the  general  idea  of  to  Juirm  or  injure ^  harm  or  injury^  is  the  only 
one  necessarily  and  inseparably  belonging  to  these  words. 

3.  This  original  idea,  however,  (by  means  of  the  phrase 
ccMai,  (pQivaSf  to  injure  the  understanding,  mislead,  render  foolish, 
slupifyy)  was  transferred  to  the  mind  or  imderstanding,  so  that, 
whenever  the  context  led  that  way,  aa^av  alone  gave  the  same 
idea  as  when  joined  with  q>QBvag,  still  always  with  a  decided 
reference  to  some  harm  or  injury  arising  from  that  state  of 
mind.  We  may  see  this  particularly  exemplified  in  Od.  9?, 
293.,  where  expressions  of  this  kind  occur  repeatedly  in  the 
same  passage; 

Olvog  ffe  Tp  fci,  (iB^tti^fig^  06XE  tial  aXXovg 
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Olvog  K€cl  Khxccvqov  ayaxlvrov  EvQVxltavni 
"Aa^Bv  iv  (uya(Mp  (uya^fiov  Usi^i^ooio 

Mcuvofuvog  %i%   l^€^$  dofiov  tuna  lleiQt^ooio, 

The  Centaur  was  then  dragged  out  of  the  house ,  and  there 
mutilated.    The  poet  goes  on  to  say, 

0  6i  g>QBalv  ya^v  aaad'slg 

HUv  ijv  ccxriv  h%i(av  aB6lq>Qovi,  ^fnp. 

4.  That  the  word  i€6i(pQG}v  (striking  as  the  repetition  may 
appear  in  the  two  last  verses),  gives  the  same  idea  as  aa6av 
ipQivagj  is  certain  from  other  passages;  e.  g.  from  II.  v,  183. 
t,  603.  Od.  o,  470.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  some, 
as  Schneider,  derive  it  from  atjvcu  io  biow]  others,  as  Apoll. 
Lex.,  from  di6M  to  sleep.  How  forced  these  derivations  are, 
must  be  felt  by  any  one  who  examines  the  original  passages. 
Schneider,  indeed,  has  also  the  same  derivation  which  is  given 
here,  and  so  has  Apollonius,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  under  the 
word  aMiipQav.  Let  no  one,  however,  suppose,  that  this  latter 
form,  though  found  also  in  Hesychius  and  Eustathius,  is  a 
genuine  reading.  It  is  a  correction  of  the  grammarians,  who 
saw  the  true  derivation,-  and  thought  this  the  only  manner  in 
which  they  might  legitimate  it;  that  is  to  say,  because  the 
verb  has  either  two  alphas  or  one  long  (i^fe),  but  the  ad- 
jective aB^CfpQOV  has  one  short.  This  difficulty,  however,  might 
be  more  easily  removed.  It  is  certain  that  &a6C(pQ(ov  is  the 
regularly  grammatical  form;  but  the  second  a  was  changed  to 
€,  from  the  ear  being  accustomed  to  such  forms  as  uX^B6Cfiovogj 
ta(i€6ixQOog,  q)ae6iiiPQorog. 

5.  Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  verb,  and  to  the  passage  of 
Od.  9?,  293.  quoted  at  length  in  section  3. ;  and  by  comparing 
it  with  Od.  A,  61. 

Aai  fiB  dal(iOvog  alact  xorx^  nal  ad'iagxnoc  olvog  ^ 
and  with  x,  68. 

*'Aa<$iv  fi   ha^  re  nanol  n^g  xoM  re  v%vog , 

we  may  observe  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  and  decided  whether 
the  active,  a&0aC  xivccy  admits  of  the  transition  from  the  general 
meaning  to  hurt,  to  the  more  limited  one  tQ  mislead^  render 
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/oofhhf  tiupi/i/f  Ac.  Tho  pMsive  aaO^iivai  occurs  frequeatly 
in  the  former  and  general  sense.  The  middle,  on  the  contrary, 
dd0a09ai,  takes  wholly  and  exclusively  the  latter,  that  which 
relate*  to  tho  mind  or  understanding.  And,  indeed,  since 
daadiiriv  literally  signifies,  /  have  m/sled  myseff^  made  wtjfwei/ 
fooifih^  tm*y  this  form  throughout  gives  the  idea  of  its  being  the 
porHon's  own  faulty  or,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  ttmes, 
tho  fault  is  attributed  to  the  misguidance  of  some  Deity.  Hence 
then  the  pASHivo  aaO&rjvcu  is  also  frequently  used  like  the  middle. 
This  is  quite  clear  in  II.  r,  136.  137.,  where  Agameomon  thus 
spt'aks  of  his  former  misconduct  in  his  quarrel  with  Achilles;. 
"Thus  also  I,"  says  he,  "when  Hector  was  slaughtering  the 
Argives  at  tho  ships, 

Ov  6vvd(Afiv  UXa^kd'^  aitig ,  y  fC(f£xov  ada&ti v.^^ 
This  plainly  refers  to  tho  origin  of  all  their  misfortune,  to  his 
unrcaionable  conduct  in  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel.  He  then 
proceeds  to -say, 

^AlX  intl  aatfoffii^,  %al  fuv  tpifivag  iliXiio  Z^vg, 
Again  ho  uses  daodfir^v  alone  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in 
II.  If  116. 119.,  for  which  in  another  place  (II.  A,  340.),  where 
mention  is  made  of  foolish  thoughtless  conduct,  the  idea  is  more 
fully  expresHod  by  id^axo  61  (iBya  ^v(ia.  The  passive  dotO^ijvm^ 
however,  in  the  remahiing  passages  where  it  occurs  (II.  r,  113. 
»,  085.  Od.  *,  503.  Hymn.  Vcn.  254.  Hes.  Op.  281.),  and 
where  foolish,  thoughtless,  or  wicked  conduct  is  spoken  of,  bears 
a  reference,  more  or  less,  to  the  folly  of  the  action  as  well  as 
to  the  injurious  consequences  resulting  from  it.  But  I  will  not, 
by  passing  judgment  on  each  separate  passage,  prevent  the  re- 
flecting reader  from  exercising  his  own  judgment. 

6.  It  remains  only  to  remark  that  in  II.  r,  91.  «riy,  ijscdvtag 
idrttij  at  verse  129.  where  the  same  phrase  is  repeated,  and 
at  verse  95.  xal  yag  dij  vv  Ttore  Zrjv*  aCaxo^  xovnsQ  aQv6T0Vy  &c.*, 
the  middle  occurs  in  a  purely  active  sense. 


*  This  use  of  the  middle  voice,  repeated  three  times  in  one  book, 
and  in  the  same  Episode,  and  never  occurring  again  in  Homer,  might 
raise  a  critical  question  in  examining  individual  parts  of  Homer^s 
works ;  but  I  will  not  enter  on  such  an  examination  here.  I  will  only 
remark  how  easily  forms,  which  were  not  originally  in  Homer,  might 
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7.  The  passages;  in  which  the  substantive  Siri  occurs  in  the 
original  and  general  sense,  have  been  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article.  With  reference  to  the  mind  or  understand- 
ing it  occurs  much  more  frequently;  sometimes  with  the  full 
construction;  as  in  U.  n,  805*  atrj  (pQivag  elXa,  spoken  of  Patro- 
chis  standing  as  stupified;  in  T;  88.  where  Agamemnon  sayS; 
the  Oods  in  the  beginning  of  that  quarrel  iiol  ipQB6lv  ff^fiaXov 
arip-  and  in  x,  391.  where  Dolon  complains 

noXXjcC  (I  StrfSt  Ttctqln  voov  riyccysv'^E%TC9Q 

and  sometimes  atij  stands  alone  with  the  possessive  pronoun,  as 
in  II.  a,  412.  that  Agamemnon 

rv^ 

.    *'Hv  SrtiVy  ox*  uqiCzav  Axccuav  ovdhv  Itiaev  * 
in  I,  115. 

SI  yiQOVy  ovti  tjfiv^og  i(Aag  Sxag  xrttiXe^ccg  • 

'Aa<Sa(iriVy  &c. 
and  in  Hes.  Op.  93.  This  reference  to  the  understanding  re- 
mains then  also  the  sense,  where  such  errors  or  follies  are  at- 
tributed to  the  misguidance  of  the  Gods,  as  in  the  passage  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  from  II.  r,  88.  and  again  at 
V.  270.  still  with  the  same  reference  to  the  understanding,  but 
in  a  more  general  sense; 

Zev  nccTBQ^  rj  fisyaXag  a  rag  avdqtWi  dtdota^tc 
an<}  where  Helen  says  in  Od.  S,  261. 

atrjv  dh  (leriaxsvov,  ^v  Atpgodltij 

JdSx  ots  fi  fjyaye  luiasy  &c. 
This  comparison  of  parallel  .passages  shows  a  regidar  use  of 
language,  and  should  therefore  teach  us,  that  in  separate  pas- 
sages of  this  kind ,  where  the  context  admits  of  both  meanings, 


hare  crept  into  even  the  old  text,  and  pushed  out  others.  The  read- 
ing of  Aristarchus  in  v.  96.  Zevg  aaavo  is  indeed  condemned  by  the 
context  (vid.  Heyne) ;  but  who  can  depend  on  aaccxOy  rov  in  a  passage 
where  aaa^  t6i/ might  have  stood,  and  would  have  been  more  natural 
and  more  Homeric?  And  as  to  adxaiy  if  we  ccoisider  that  thepres.  act. 
a^  would  admit  of  its  last  syllable  being  lengthened,  as  oga  ia  do,  it 
shows  the  possibility,  that  an  old  form  acta  might  have  existed  in  the 
mouths  of  the  rhapsodists,  but  have  been  thrust  out  by  the  more  con- 
venient aarai. 
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we  ought  not  to  translate  &tti  in  its  general  sense ,  but  to  give  die 
poet  credit  for  having  used  it  in  its  more  accurate  and  limited 
one.  For  instance ;  Voss  thus  translates  the  former  of  the  two 
lastrquoted  passages,  <^0  Father  .Jove,  thou  dost  indeed  camse 
men  to  commit  great  errors,"  but  the  latter  passage,  where  the 
expression  is  precisely  the  same,  he  renders  less  satisfactorily  with 
this  very  different  meaning,  '^And  I  lamented  ^e  harm  which 
Venus  caused,  when  she  induced  me.  to  leave  my  country*." 

8.  In  an  usage  which  has  produced  two  such  different  mean- 
ings as  misfortune  and  faulty  it  is  conceivable  that  cases  may 
have  occurred,  in  which  both  ideas  were  at  the  same  moment 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  which  would  so  much  the 
more  naturally  coalesce  and  appear  as  one,  in  as  much  as  the 
things  themselves,  represented  by  those  ideas,  were  in  those 
times  often  confounded  together,  and  sometimes  natural  evil 
was  punished  as  moral,  sometimes  (as  we  have  repeatedly  seen 
above)  faults  were  excused  as  being  the  eflFect  of  ftite.  Such 
an  inseparable  union  of  these  two  ideas  seems  to  be  in  firiy  at 
li.  fl),  480.  where  it  expresses  the  situation  of  one  who  has  fled 
from  his  country  for  having  killed  a  man;  or  at  t,  501.  where 
8ti]  is  personified.  From  the  Gorman  language  not  having  one 
word  to  represent  the  two  ideas,  Voss  in  translating  these  pas- 
sages was  obliged  to  choose  between  them,  and  he  judiciously 
preferred  that  of  fault, 

9-  Among  the  derivations  of  firiy  with  a^  short  is  dt€W{  of 
which  I  wish  to  correct  the  common  acceptation,  that  it  is 
the  same  as  oracD.  The  Ionic  change  of  the  termination  ao 
with  ioo  ought  not  alone  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  such  an 


*  [The  original  Gennan  runs  thus,  Vater  Zeus,  traun  grosse  Ver- 
blendungen  gibst  du  den  Mllnnern.  —  Und  ich  beseufzte  das  Utfheil, 
das  Afrodite  gab,  da  sie  dorthin  mich  vom  Vaterlande  geftlhret, 
Ac  — Ed.J 

*  ^AtdiOyceTia^atvim^irifipm^  ixda^log.  The  shortening  of  a  vowel, 
even  when  that  vowel  arose  from  contraction,  as  in  any,  was  very  na- 
tural in  the  ancient  state  of  the  Greek  language,  whenever  a  word 
was  lengthened  in  its  derivatives,  and  the  accent  withdrawn  from  the 
long  syllable.  The  adoption  of  a  root  aiio  with  a  short,  from  which 
those  lengthened  forms  would  be  produced,  aad  again  of  araw,  from 
which  would  be  formed ,  by  dropping  the  r,  adm  and  aw,  presents 
improbabilities  which  strike  us  at  first  sight. 
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acceptation  in  our  lexicons ;  unless  meaning  and  usage  corro- 
borate it;  which  is  not  the  case  here,  '^nfo  is  a  verb  oc- 
curring only  in  the  Ionic  vrriters,  Homer  (II.  v,  332.)  and  He- 
rodotus (7,  223.);  and  always  in  an  intransitive  sense;  which 
sense  is  deduced  from  the  particular  meaning  of  atri  {folly, 
ihauffhilesmess)]  and  of  which  azvtoo  is  a  term  of  stronger 
meaning.  In  the  two  passages  of  Homer  and  Herodotus  men- 
tioned above  the  participle  only  (atdovta,  dvBovxBs)  occurs, 
which  consequently  means  thoughtless^  foolishly  rash^  desperate. 
The  verb  aracO;  on  the  contrary,  which  occurs  only  in  the  Attic 
drama,  is  always  found  in  the  passive,  and  in  a  purely  passive 
sense;  therefore,  if  we  suppose  an  active  drdm,  it  must  have 
a  transitive  meaning,  deduced  from  the  general  sense  of  £ri} 
{harm J  injury) 'j  drtSiuu  therefore  will  be,  /  suffer  harm  or 
injury,  experience  misfortune^  as  in  Soph.  Antig.  17.  Eurip. 
Suppl.  182.  The  two  verbs  active  are  therefore:  arco,  /  am 
thoughtless,  foolish,  &c.;  dxd(o,  I  bring  into  harm  or  misfor- 
tune^. 

^AccTog;  vid.  ddavog. 
^A^QOvd^eiv^  a^QOVf];   vid.  dii^Qoaiog. 


3.   *AyyfX{f]^  e^yyeXtrjg.   - 

1.  The  word  dyyeUri  occurs  frequently  in  the  Epic  poets  in 
this  its  undisputed  form  and  meaning:  sometimes,  however,  we 
find  dyyeXCrig  and  ayyaUriv  in  a  construction  unusual  for  ay- 
yaAn/,  of  which  the  prevailing  explanation  handed  down  to  us 
was  by  means  of  a  substantive,  6  dyyaXlag,  Ion.  dyyeXcrjs,  the 


^  The  words  added  in  Schneider's  Lexicon  to  the  meaning  of  araw, 
"particularly  of  such  harm  as  thoughtlessness  causes,"  proceeded 
from  a  hasty  comparison  of  this  arodfcort  with  the  Homeric  adaaa^at. 
In  all  the  passages  of  the  Tragedians  where  it  is  found,  there  is  never 
the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  the  idea  of  thoughtlessness  to  be 
implied  in  the  verb,  even  though  the  action  or  conduct  described 
might  have  proceeded  from  thonghtlcssness ;  and  in  many  passages, 
as  in  the  tveo  just  quoted  above,  the  idea  is  impossible. 
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metsenger^  which  made  all  those  passages  easy  and  Ihe  con- 
struction consistent.  In  later  times,  however,  this  masculine 
substantive  has  been  rejected,  and  Hermann  Tollius  in  a  par- 
ticular Excursus  to  Apollonii  Lex.  has  transferred  them  all 
back  to  dyyBUi].  In  some  instances  he  has  not  succeeded 
satisfactorily;  and  Hermann  in  his  treatise  De  Ellipsi  et  PL 
p.  158.  has  endeavoured  with  the  same  view  to  explain  them 
more  grammatically.  Still,  however,  as  all  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty appear  to  me  very  far  from  having  been  removed,  a  more 
accurate  examination  may  not  be  superfluous. 

2.  In  entering  on  this  discussion  I  think  it  will  be  best  to 
begin  by  giving  some  examples  of  dyyeXiti  where  the  usage 
and  construction  are  plain  and  undisputed.  In  Od.  x,  245. 
Eurylochus  comes  to  Ulysses  with  the  information  of  Circe 
having  changed  his  companions  into  swine,  which  is  thus  ex- 
pressed, 

EvQvXoxog  d*  alrlf^  riX^s • 

^AyyeXlrfv  ixagmv  igimv  xal  adevtiia  notiiov, 

literally  translated,  '^bringing  him  tidings  and  the  fate  of  his 
companions,''  instead  of  "tidings  of  his  companions  and  of  their 
fate.''     In  Od.  iy,  263.  Ulysses  relates  of  Calypso, 

Kal  vote  dif  (le  niXevaiv  inoxQVvovca  vieadtuj 
Zfivog  in  ayyilirigy  ij  xaJ  voog  ixQarux^  avtijg, 

i.  e.  "under  the  influence  of  a  message  from  Jupiter  to  her.'' 
In  Od.  3r,  334. 

Tfjg  avtijg  fvfx'  ayyeXirig,  iQiovre  ywaixl* 

where  the  imion  of  two  constructions  is  observable;  "on  ac- 
count of  the  same  message,  that  is,  to  announce  it  to  the  lady." 
Thus  also  dtQvvetv  or  iscoxQvvetv  ayyEXitjv  xlvC^  Od.  TCy  355. 
GJ,  353.  means,  "to  send  a  hasty  message  to  any  one;"  and 
again  more  fully  in  o,  41. 

xiv  d^  oxQvvai  noXtv  eiom 

^AyysXifiv  iqiovxa  7tegiq)^vi'  JJriveXonBtji  ^ 

"send  him  (Eumaeus)  to  carry  a  hasty  message " 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passages  in  which  dyyeXitig  and 
dyyeXtijv  have  been  explained  (as  mentioned  above)  by  a  jnas- 
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culine  substantive  6  dyyslii^g,  are  the  following.    And  first  of 

the  nominative.    In  11.  y,  206.  Antenor  thus  speaks  to  Helen, 

**H6ri  yciQ  xal  diVQO  not   ^ikv&B  dtog  OdvaaBvg 

Hsv  ?VB%   iyytUr^^  avv  iqrfUplXfp  Msvslatp' 

the  construction  here  would  be,  ^O3v00€vg  fjlvd'ev  dyysX^rjg  ((or 

SyysXog),  Osv  Ivsxa,    In  v,  252.  Idomeneus  says  to  Meriones, 

who  was  entering  the  csunp,  ^'Art  thou  wounded, 

^Hi  tsv  ayysXlrig  fier'  Ifi   ijXvd'Bg ;'' 

dyyBkCrig  xivog ,  "as  the  announcer  of  something.''  In  II.  o,  640. 
speaking  of  Copreus, 

/6g  EvQvc^og  Svantog 

^AyyeUfig  otxvsCM  ply'HQoxXfiBi'g^ 
"who  was  accustomed  to  go  as  the  messenger  of  Eurystheus  to 
Hercules.^'    The  accusative  is  found  in  the  two  following  pas- 
sages.    In  II.  #,  384. 

*'EvO''  avr'  iyyBllriv  inl  Tvdrj  avBiXav  ^AxaioL 

the  construction  would  be,  ^AxaioliniOxBt^Xav  TvSsa  dyyeXirjv, 
"thoy  sent  Tydeus  as  their  ambassador.'^  In  X,  140.  Agamem- 
non says  of  Antimachus, 

'^'Og  Ttox   ivl  Tq<6gjv  iyoQ^  MBviXaov  cevtoyBv 

^AyyBllriv  iX^ovxot  avv  avxi^itf  'Odvarj'i 

Avd'i  HCcranTBtvai, ' 
the  construction  would  be,  og  avaye  xataxtetvai  MsviXaop  dy- 
ysXCtjy  iX^ovxa,  "to  kill  Menelaus,  who  was  come  as  ambas- 
sador^" 

4*  If  we  do  not  adopt  this  mode  of  explanation,  we  must 
suppose  two  forms  of  speech  expressing  the  same  leading  idea; 
fQXOiiat,  olxvcS  dyysXitjg  (genitive) ,  and  ^^xofiat  dyyBXitjv,  ixv- 
0TikX(o  Cb  dyyBXCfiv.  The  old  and  usual  manner  of  explaining 
such  a  case  is,  to  suppose  that  preposition,  which  suits  most 
naturally  the  thought,  to  be  omitted;  thus  here  in  the  case  of 
the  genitive,  evBxa  is  supplied,  which  we  see  expressed  in  the 
example  quoted  above  from  Od.  jr,  334.;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  accusative,  we  must  supply  Big,  which  we  also  find  added 
in  Schol.  ad  II.  A,  140.  Generally  speaking,  and  without  re- 
ference to  the  present  question,  I  do  not  object  to  this  mode  of 
explanation,  provided  it  be  handled  philosophically.     That  is 
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to  say ;  such  a  preposition  is  not;,  properly  speaking,  omitted; 
bat  as  every  oblique  case  is  a  noon  containing  in  itself  the  idea 
of  a  preposition,  the  genitive  or  the  accusative  takes ,  in  such 
a  situation  as  we  are  speaking  of;  that  preposition  which  the 
context  requires.  Thus  in  lQ%e0^ai  ayyaXitiv,  the  accusative, 
as  in  so  many  other  Greek  constructions ;  is  the  case  of  the  more 
distant  object;  as  we  say  in  English;  ^Uo  go  an  errand,  go  a 
journey  "^y^^  for  ^Uo  go  on  an  errand,  on  a  Journey,^'  without, 
therefore;  the  preposition  being  really  omitted*.  In  the  same 
manner  the  genitive  expresses  different  meanings  of  a  sentence, 
of  which  some  are  so  peculiar  to  that  particular  casC;  that  it 
can  be  brought  by  syntax  under  certain  leading  ideas  as  rules; 
others  are  more  isolated;  and  of  these  some  remain  only  in 
poetry;  as  xov£ov%sg  nsdiow,  ^iQSC^ai  xvQog,  df(iij^*Axd(uicV'' 
tog  (II.  I;  488.);  others  have  maintained  their  place  in  prose, 
as  ii]k(3  06  tov  nkovxov,  Xafiicd^ai  nodogj  ovtag  dvoiag  ixBi :  and 
with  these  we  may  very  fairly  class  iQ%oiLav  dyyeXit^g-f,  since 
the  idea  of  the  preposition,  which  is  not  expressed;  arises  of 
itself  from  the  context.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  in  all  the 
passages  above  quoted;  this  mode  of  explanation;  as  compared 
with  the  former;  alters  nothing  in  the  construction;  in  as  much 
as  the  nominative  dyysX^rig  taken  for  Ryyekog,  and  the  oblique 
case  ayysXCrig  or  AyytkCriv  standing  like  an  adverb,  are  both 
attached  to  the  verb.  In  the  first  passage,  then,  the  con- 
struction must  be  fikv^ev  dyyeUfig,  '^e  came  with  a  message'' 
or  "in  an  embassy ,''  0€v  svBxa  "on  thy  account;''  and  in  the 
fourth  passage;  inioxaUav  Tvdrj  dyyeXiriVj  "they  sent  him  on 
an  embassy."    And  in  the  second  only  it  seems  more  agreeable 


*[....  From  them  I  go 
This  uncouth  errand.  —  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
The  corresponding  illustration  used  by  Buttmann  is,  Botschaft  laufen 
for  auf  Botschaft  laufen,  —  Ed.] 

*  This  is  also  the  meaning  of  Hermann's  explanation,  that  here 
we  have  one  of  ttiose  mixtures  of  two  modes  of  expression  so  common 
in  Greek;  that  is  to  say,  SqxBO^ai  with  (piqztv  iyytlUxv^  because  this 
latter  consists  in  going  as  well  as  the  former.  In  other  words,  Hpx*" 
tf^ai,  which  elsewhere  takes  after  itself  only  a  remote  object  with  the 
aid  of  a  preposition,  takes  here  the  case  of  the  nearer  object,  as  in 
the  expression  (pigetv  ayysXlav. 

t  [So  in  vulgar  English,  to  go  of  a  message.  —  Ed.] 
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to  this  mode  of  explanation  to  join  iyyBkitjg  tsv  "with  some 
kind  of  message/'  not  to  consider  them  as  two  separate  genitives^ 
the  one  governing  the  other,  "with  a  message  of  something.'^ 

5.  I  think  I  have  now  put  this  mode  of  explanation  also  in 
a  full  and  clear  light.  And  presenting,  as  it  does,  even  taking 
any  pfissage  separately,  little  more  nnusual  than  we  see  in  many 
other  Homeric  constructions ,  with  which  commentators  feel  no 
difficulty,  it  must  appear  surprising  that  the  adoption  of  a  mas- 
cxdine  substantive  6  dyysX^rjg  should  have  been  introduced 
merely  by  means  of  these  passages ;  and  that  too ,  not  by  the 
casual  conjecture  of  a  grammarian,  (as  some  are  ascribed  to 
Zenodotus,)  but,  as  far  as  wc  can  ascertain,  a  mode  of  expla- 
nation handed  down  from  remote  antiquity.  For  wherever  we 
search  with  the  expectation  of  finding  that  mode  which  is  the 
older,  in  the  Scholia ,  in  Apollonius,*in  Hesychius,  &c.,  this  is 
the  established  one;  while  Eustathius  is  quite  silent  on  it,  and 
only  once  (y ,  206.)  speaks  expressly  of  the  other,  which  we  will 
in  future  for  the  sake  of  brevity  call  the  feminine  mode  of  ex- 
planation. This  latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  announced  only  as 
an  opinion  of  Zenodotus;  for  it  is  expressly  said,  that  at  11.  o, 
640.  where  the  doubt  is  whether  ayy^XCrig  was  considered  to  be 
a  genitive  or  a  nominative,  he  read  dyysXiriv,  which  in  that  place 
can  only  be  the  accusative  of  ij  AyyaXCri ;  and  at  II.  y,  206.  where 
Ikv  SvBx\  dyysXirig  has  given  rise  to  the  same  doubt,  that  he 
read  2^ff,  evidently  in  agreement  with  the  genitive  dyyeXii^gj 
but  as  evidently  a  mere  artificial  reading.  For  in  this  last  pas- 
sage the  masculine  mode  of  explanation  is  indubitably  the  most 
natural  construction,  ^jXvd'Sv  iyyaXCrig^  6bv  hfBxa:  not,  indeed, 
that  the  other  is  incorrect,  if  we  keep  to  the  reading  6bv\  ^kv-  , 
d^ev  ayyaXCrig  (with  a  message)  6bv  ivsxa*,  whereas  ijXv^cv  6bv 
ivax'  dyyeXirjg  is  harsh  and  obscure:  hence  the  construction, 
fjlvd'sv  ivsxa  dyytUrig  6sVj  appeared  preferable;  (vid.  Eusta- 
thius:) but  then  the  langiiage  required,  instead  of  the  personal 
0«>,  the  possessive  o^g^  which  accordingly  Zenodotus  placed  in 
the  text.  For  it  was  supposed  that  dyyaXCri  0s{f  or  6iij  dyyeX^tj 
might  here  mean  "the  message  concerning  thee''  in  the  same 


*  [Thus  also  Passow  in  his  excellent  Greek  and  German  Lexicon 
explains  the  constrnction  by  x^Q^^  iyysXlag  aov  ivexce,  —  Ed.] 
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way  as  in  Od.  x,  245.  quoted  at  p- 12.  ayysUriv  ktaffrnv  means 
''tidings  of  or  concerning  thy  companions.''  But  in  this  latter 
the  tidings  are  of  the  absent  companions  of  Ulysses,  and  of  their 
fate,  while  in  the  former  Ulysses  comes  to  Troy,  where  Helen 
was,  with  a  commission  which  concerns  her:  now  this  also  miut 
be  iyyektfj  'EXivtig,  or,  if  addressed  to  her,  iryy«iUi|tfif*.^Apol- 
lonius,  who  gives  the  preference  to  the  masculine  mode  of  ex^ 
planation,  speaks  thus  in  dispraise  of  the  opinion  of  Zenodotus: 
Ztjvddorog  dh  tovto  ayvoiJ6ag  y^d^Hy  &c  And  the  Schol.  A.  nma 
thus :  i}  dinXiiy  8rt  Ztivodotog  yQd(pet,  6^g  ivax'  ayyskirig.  Ov  Id- 
YBi  dh  (scil.  6  xoirjxrjg)  6vv7J^G}gfjfUVj  tijg  ^^gdyysXcag  x^Qi^VjiXX* 
dyyiXifjg  dvtl  tov  ayysXog. 

6.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Alexandrine 
grammarians  the  masculine  mode  of  explanation  was  the  esta- 
blished one.  And  when  We  recollect  that  the  feminine  mode 
employed  the  most  familiar  form,  and,  as  we  have  seen  before, 
seemed  to  offer  itself  for  adoption  so  easily  by  the  mere  omia- 
sion  of  a  preposition,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  masculine 
mode  of  explanation  would  have  been  the  established  one,  if  it 
had  not  been  handed  down  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
Besides,  if  the  feminine  explanation  be  considered  tiie  genuine 
one,  there  is  this  very  striking  and  singular  appearance,  that 
Homer,  witliout  any  reason,  uses  indiscriminately  iXd'stv  dyya- 
XirjvAnA  iX^etv  dyyeXitig:  which  remark  becomes  of  more  im- 
portance, when  wo  consider  that,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  masculine  6  dyy^XCrig  the  difference  of  case  is  in 
every  instance  required  by  the  construction,  though  the  con- 
struction is  always  of  a  similar  kind.    And  in  the  same  way 

,  other  doubts  may  also  present  themselves;  as,  for  instance,  in 
y,  206.  ^Avdfi  HBVBVBK  dyyeXii]g,  where,  as  has  been  remarked 
before,  the  only  natural  explanation  is  that  which  adopts  the 
masculine  6  dyyeXiffg]  whereas,  if  we  take  tlie  feminine  i}  dy- 
yeXifjf  the  passage  requires  the  accusative  rather  than  the  ge- 
nitive, fjXvd'e..,.  CBV  BVBx*  dyyaXCriv:  a  remark  wliich  must  be 
exactly  reversed  in  d,384.,  and  hence  the  before-mentioned 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  two  cases  becomes  much  worse  than 

.if  the  construction  admitted  either  indifferently.    Again,  in  o, 

*  [Thus  we  find  ayysUi]  i/itif,  "information  concerning  me,"  II.  rj 
336-  —  Ed.] 
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640.  the  singular  iyysXifig,  if  by  it  we  understand  a  message, 
and  not  a  messenger,  is  unnatural,  becaAise  the  context  implies 
a  repetition  of  messages,  so  that  one  might  in  that  case  be  in- 
duced to  propose  as  a  correction,  Sg  EvQViSdTJog  avcmzog  *j4y- 
ytkCag  otxvs6x€ 

7.  We  must  now  examine  the  only  passage  out  of  Homer 
which  belongs  to  this  disquisition.  In  the  Theogonia  781*  are 
these  verses,  not  very  well  connected  with  the  context,  it  is  true, 
but  therefore  the  less  to  be  suspected : 

TIccvQci  6h  Sccv(iavtog  ^vyazriQ  noSag  ©xfo  iQtg 
^AyytXirig  Tcoolehai  in'  evgia  vma  ^aXdaarig. 

Here  the  genitive  iyyBlirjg  is  as  admissible  in  construction 
with  noksttav  as  it  is  in  the  Homeric  passages,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  masculine  explanation  is  not  possible.  But  then 
here  is  a  various  reading,  ^AyytkCri.  One  should  certainly  be 
rather  unvdlling  to  suppose  that  ayysXlri  meant  both  "a  mes- 
sage^' and  "a  female  messenger.^'  But*  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  consider  that  words  with  such  a  twofold  meaning  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  all  languages,  —  for  instance,  in  the  Latin  in 
the  case  of  the  masculine  nuniius;  if  we  consider  that  AyyaUvi 
in  this  sense  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  masculine  ayyeXir^g 
as  tafiiij  does  to  tafiirig;  that,  further,  since  ayysXog  did  not 
suit  the  verse,  the  phrase  ^iQig  'Ayyiliri  Ttakatxai  seemed  to 
offer  itself  naturally  as  a  parallel  of  the  other  masculine  iyyB- 
kCr^g^  and  was  perfectly  intelligible;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  adopting  this,  the  origin  of  that  various  reading  must 
be  ascribed  to  mere  accident,  —  for  what  grammarian  would 
have  dared  make  it  for  the  occasion?  —  if  we  consider  all  this, 
I  think  we  must  class  this  passage  with  the  others. of  Homer; 
and  then  it  only  remains  for  us  to  choose  between  the  two 
modes  of  explanation  which  have  formed  the  great  question  of 
this  article.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  in 
favour  of  that  which  I  also  believe  to  be  the  most  ancienti. 

8.  Meantime  I  will  endeavour  to  spare  others  trouble  by 
laying  down  briefly  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  probable 
manner  of  resolving  the  points  in  question.  Let  us  suppose 
that  in  the  older  Greek  language  iXd'Btv  dyysXirjg  and  ayyakCriv 
(gen.  and  accus.  fem.)  were  both  in  use,  and  that  the  doubt  as 
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to  which  was  the  more  correct  usage  arose  in  the  time  of  the 
rhapsodistS;  not  in  that  of  the  poet.  In  that  case,  in  sooie 
passage  where  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  words  oc-' 
currcd;  and  where  the  construction  was  harsh,  there  might 
have  arisen  an  idea  of  a  substantive  6  iyyakCti^  even  in  times 
of  very  remote  antiquity.  If  this  mode  of  explanation  were 
afterwards  adopted  by  some  great  authority,  as,  for  instance,  by 
Aristarchus,  all  those  passages  would  be  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  uniformity  by  establishing  a  nominative  -17^,  and 
an  accusative  -r^Vy  according  to  the  construction;  and  even 
ayyikCfi  might  have  been  admitted  into  the  Theogonia.  The 
reading  of  iJenodotus,  iyyakCriv  in  o,  640.  is  then  by  this  sup- 
position to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  doubtful  points 
handed  down  to  him,  and  of  which  he  maintained  the  correct- 
ness. Any  observations,  however,  as  to  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  constructions  being  more  or  less  natural,  must  on  the 
whole  depend ,  as  it  does  in  so  many  other  cases  of  £pic  criti- 
cism, on  the  greater  or  less  improbability  of  its  acc^tution; 
and  this  must  bo  left  for  each  to  determine  according  to  his 
own  judgment*. 

4.   *Ay^Q(Dxog. 

1.  The  grammarians  have  taken  sufficient  care  to  let  us  know 
that  this  word  is  used  by  Homer 'in  a  good  sense,  but  by  the 
later  write]:s  in  a  bad  one.  The  Lex.  Etym.  begins  its  article 
with  these  words,  fijtOQixi^  1}  X^t^:  that  is  to  say,  the  word, 
which  occurs  frequently  in  Homer  and  Pindar,  is  never  found, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  pure  Attic  Greek,  but  from  tiie 
time  of  Polybius  it  is  very  common  in  prose  as  well  as  verse. 
Doubtless,  then,  the  word  had  always  remained  in  use  in  the 
dialects  of  Asia,  and  from  them  passed,  by  means  of  th^  Asiatic 
schools  of  rhetoric,  into  the  language  of  the  rhetoricians,  who 
formed  the  later  prose,  and  whose  style,  even  in  words  and 
forms,  was  always  contrary  to  the  Attic. 

2.  In  these  later  writers  the  meaning  of  ayiQmxos  is  wiid^ 


♦[Passow  rejects  entirely  the  masculine  substantive  as  quite  un- 
necessary. — Ed.] 
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wifamedy  unmanageable;  a  sense  which;  as  applied  to  animals 
only,  is  good  as  well  as  bad^  but  when  applied  to  men  becomes 
most  generally  some  such  meaning  as  arrogant,  haughty,  e.  g. 
Plut.  Am.  Fratr.  c.  extr.  The  observation  of  the  grammarians 
that  Homer  uses  cfy^(>(D;|roff' always  in  a  good  sense  is  certainly 
correct;  but  from  the  varied  nature  of  their  explanations,  as 
ivxinog,  6€(iv6gy  dvdQEtog,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word,  or  in  what  sense  they  understood 
it  in  the  different  passages  where  it  is  found;  nay,  they  have 
even  given  a  different  etymology  as  the  foundation  of  different 
meanings.  In  Homer  we  find  dyiQoxog  a  frequent  epithet  of 
the  Trojans,  and  once  of  the  Mysians  (x,  430.),  but  always  as 
soldiers  and  warriors;  again,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  ships,  of 
the  Rhodians;  beside  which  it  is  given  only  to  Perklymenm. 
Now  from  these  passages  we  can  gather  nothing  more  than  that 
it  is  an  epithet  suited  to  soldiers  and  warriors  as  such;  but  they 
do  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  exact  sense  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  word.  The  mjrthological  account  of  Periclymenus 
(the  only  hero  who  has  this  epithet,  and  to  whom  Hesiod  also 
has  given  it  in  Fragm.  22.  Gaisf.)  is  not  come  down  to  us  with 
sufficient  minuteness  to  enable  us  to  say  that  it  is  a  personal 
epithet  peculiar  to  him.  Mythology  only  tells  us  that  Neptune 
had  given  him  the  power  of  changing  himself  into  any  kind  of 
animal,  by  which  he  was  able  to  resist  Hercules  for  a  long  time. 
One  hint  we  may  perhaps  gain,  that  when  the  word  is  used  as 
an  epithet  of  a  people,  tliey  are  generally  Asiatics,  still  without 
implying  any  want  of  courage,  for  the  Mysians  are  called  in 
other  places  Ayx^i^'C^XOi  and  Tta^BQod^fi^ov. 

3.  Pindar*  has  it  as  an  epithet  of  illustrious  actions,  AysQci- 
XG>v  ^Qyiidtcixv,  Nem.  6,  56.;  of  victory  in  general,  01.  10,  96.; 
and  of  riches,  nXovtov  6tS{pdvoDfi^  dyigaxov,  Pyth.  1, 96.;  which 
last  passage  may  perhaps  bring  to  our  recollection  that  the 
only  Greek*  nation  which   has   this   epithet  in  Homer  is  the 


*  There  is  a  gloss  in  Lex.  Seg.  6.  p.  336.  ^Ayiqfoioq  tavgog  •  asfivog 
vjUQOTtxfigy  ^Qoavg.  However  correct  the  expression  tavgog  ayigtoxog 
may  be  (vid.  Himer.  Eel.  12, 6.),  still  the  explanation  does  not  accord 
with  it.  Undoubtedly  it  ought  td  be  'Ayigtaxog '  ycivQOg,  (fsfivogj  Ac, 
for  these  meanings  occur  in  different  glossaries,  andHesychius  has, 
amongst  others,  yccvQog. 
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wealthy  Rhodians.  Add  to  this,  that  its  later  senae,  in  which 
it  was  rather  a  term  of  reproach,  was  vxB(fvm>tLvUc  KoAav^tdlia^ 
and  I  think  I  see  the  one  idea  which  pervades  all  Ais  in 
haughtiness y  which,  among  the  Asiatic  nations  and  the  wealthy, 
showed  itself  in  external  display:  when,  therefore,  the  more 
ancient  Greeks  expressed  this  sense  by  ay^(MDjro^,  they  attached 
to  it  no  idea  of  reproach ;  so  that  the  explanation  esiivog  appears 
to  me  lo  have  a  particular  reference  to  external  dignity  and 
show^  Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  Pindar  uses 
the  word  only  in  a  good  sense,  Archilochus  and  Aliens  used 
it  oven  as  early  as  their  times  in  a  reproachful  one.  Vid.  Eu- 
stath.  in  note  2. 

4.  On  the  derivation  of  dyiQOXog  I  can  say  nothing  to  con- 
firm or  assist  what  others  have  said  before,  which  is  the  more 
singtilar,  as  the  word  appears  to  be  formed  of  such  plain  ele- 
ments. Of  all  the  attempts  of  the  grammarians,  tlie  most 
(lassable  is  that  of  yeQcioxog  with  a  intensive.  And  if  I  were 
to  render  it  by  (th  honourable  man,  many  would  no  doubt  be 
satisfied  with  the  translation.  This  explanation  accords,  how- 
ever, too  little  with  established  usage  for  me  to  adopt  it  as  my 
own,  which  I  could  only  do  by  substituting  the  a  redundant  for 
the  a  intensive,  which  indeed  in  some  words  does  take  place, 
but  here  has  too  little  analogy  to  be  supported. 

5.  "Ayguy  aygeiv. 

1.  Of  the  verb  iyQstv  Homer  has  only  the  imperative  aygsiy 
which  he  uses  as  a  mere  interjection,  age!  "come!*/'  but 
he  has  many  evident  derivatives  from  it,  as  naXivdyQstogy  fcD- 
yQBtVy  &c.  However,  the  real  use  of  the  verb  in  ancient  Greek, 
with  the  simple  meaning  of  to  take,  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by 
the  fragment  of  Archilochus, 'l^ypft  d*  olvov  igv^Qdv  dno  xQvyog^ 
Brunck's  Anal.  I,  41. 


^  Eustatb.  ad  II.  fi,  654.  Stilol  di  tpaciv  17  Xi^ig  ovva^  xovg  6iiivovg, 
cog  Akxaav  fiovlsvaL,  This  last  expression  is  new  to  me ,  although 
it  must  point  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Alkman ,  since  imme- 
diately after  Povlsrat  follows  'AlKaiog  di  (fUiSi  xal  ^AQX^^oxog  ayigto- 
Xov  TOV  aK06(iov  xal  aXd^ova  oldsv. 
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2.  The  almost  exact  agreement  of  meaning  between  this 
v^b  And  ay Qtty  dyQSVHv  (game,  prey,  to  catch,  to  seize,)  can 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  immediate  connexion.  My  object  in 
the  present  article  is  only  to  prevent  a  mistake  which  frequently 
occurs  in  the  derivation.  In  general  ayQa  is  derived  either 
from  &yQO£  or  from  dysiQCO,  with  either  of  which  the  word  co- 
incides as  to  meaning  very  well,  yet  with  neither  so  exactly  as 
to  make  one  feel  that  such  derivation  must  necessarily  be  the 
true  one.  And  there  is  this  disadvantage  in  it,  that  as  soon  as 
one  of  these  derivations  is  adopted,  the  sense  of  ayQBtv^  and 
whatever  is  formed  from  it,  must  be  deduced  from  that  particu- 
lar meaning  of  &yQa^  hunting  or  game^  as  being  the  only  sense 
favourable  to  it.  In  that  case  we  must  trace  it  thus:  dygetv 
is  properly  to  hunt  game  in  the  fields,*  then  it  comes  to  mean 
generally  to  catch  or  lag  hold  on,  and  thence  simply  to  take; 
which  last  sense  is  contained  in  TcakivdyQBtog^  H.  a,  526., 
where  Jupiter  says,  Ov  ydg  iiiov  naXivdyQStovy  "none  of  my 
resolutions  can  be  taken  hack  again y  they  are  irrevocable;''  and 
the  other  sense  is  in  jcvgdyga,  an  instrument*  for  laying  hold  on 
things  in  the  fire,  a  pair  of  tongs.  But  this  way  of  tracing  the 
meanings  of  a  word  is  one  which  must  offend  any  one  at  all 
skilled  in  etymological  investigation,  though  others  may  be 
satisfied  with  it,  and  may  think  it  quite  agreeable  to  the  simple 
language  of  antiquity  to  call  a  resolution  JtaXLvdyQStov ,  taking 
the  metaphor  from  an  animal,  which  the  himter,  whenever  it 
escapes  from  him,  pursues  and  endeavours  to  retake.  To  cor- 
rect such  misrepresentations,  which  frequently  confuse  and  ob- 
scure the  explanation  of  a  word,  I  here  offer  my  opinion. 

3.  The  sense  of  to  hunt  is  not  a  pure  ancient  meaning  of 
dygstv.  Stephanus  quotes  but  one  instance  of  it,  viz.  in  an 
epigram  of  Phanias  in  Brunck's  Anal.  2.  p.  54.;  and  since 
it  was  a  verb  become  quite  obsolete  in  common  language,  it  is 
evident  that  only  such  a  poet  would  have  allowed  himself,  com- 
mon as  the  change  of  do)  and  sva  otherwise  is,  to  have  used, 
even  once,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  dyQstv  for  dyQBvavv.  The 
proper  meaning  of  the  verb  dygstv  (of  which,  as  has  been  said 
before,  only  the  imperative  in  its  particular  interjectionftl  usage 
vemained  in  the  common  language  of  the  older  times,)  was  im- 
doubtedly  to  take  hold  on,Uo  take;  and  it  was  nothing  more 
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than  another  form  of  atgetv^  as  is  evid^t  from  the  inthnate 
connexion  of  the  vowel  i  with  the  consonants  j  and  g.  Thus, 
from  P^rSlj  whence  ^ywfn^  came  another  form  ^oeto,  with  a 
similar  meaning. 

4.  The  imperative  of  this  AyQBlv  became  (like  age  in  Latin^ 
or  (enez  in  French,)  a  common  interjectional  particle;  the  rest 
of  the  verb  disappeared  before  the  other  form  alQdm,  leaving 
behind  some  derivatives,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  &y^, 
literally  meaning  a  catchy  whence,  Ist,  game,  2nd,  hunting: 
and  hence  dyQSVHV,  to  which  some  poet  or  other  added  oyQBlv 
as  a  sister  form.  Without  further  investigation  we  may  now 
trace  from  the  true  radical  word  and  r^tdical  meaning  ayQBlVj 
to  take  or  lay  hold  on,  the  other  derivatives  nvQayQa^  iadygiov^ 
io^yQBtv^  nahvdyQStogj  avtdyQ€ros;  and  this  l^t  in  particular 
Mtrikingly  confirms  my  opinion;  for  the  amdygstos  of  Homer, 
( )d.  n^  1 48.  El  ydQ  n(og  ttri  avrdygsta  xdvta  pgozotaiVy  ib,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  ccvd'oiQetog  of  common  language. 


6.  Ud'^aai^  cfftfi'at,  {(Siiev^  adr^v^  &6og^  adfjiiovdv. 

1.  In  Homer,  but  nowhere  else,  are  found  the  forms  d8fj6auv 
and  iStjx6tfg^  from  a  verb  dSetVj  dS'^aai,  io  feel  disgust  or  dis- 
like. With  this  is  joined  another  Homeric  word,  a  complete 
Unal  €l(^(iivov^  from  II.  A,  88.  aSog,  disgust,  weariness.  And 
as  this  last  has  the  first  syllabic  short,  and  the  others  the  first 
syllable  long,  some  of  the  grammarians  have  inti*oduced  into 
Homer  the  reading  dddijceuvj  dSSrixoteg^  similar  to  what  we  see 
in  bSShCbv  and  dSdedg,  (See  note  1.  on  d'sovdt^g,)  Again,  the 
substantive  &Sog  is  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Epic  verb 
iaaij  to  satiate.  To  make  this  grammatical  we  must  adopt  a 
theme  AJSl^  from  which  on  the  one  side  shall  come  the  verbal 
substantive  &8og^  on  the  other  the  formation  aaai;  but  then  the 
quantity  is  against  it.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  connexion 
of  these  forms- with  each  other,  and  with  that  which  seems  to 
follow  so  naturally,  with  satur,  is  by  no  means  free  from  diffi- 
culties. 

2.  The  participle  &8rix&cBg  is  always  found  in  the  construe- • 
tion  xayMXtp  ddijxoteg,  and  the  idea*  attached  to  it  is  disgusted, 
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wearied  y  satiated ^  which  connects  it  with  a^m.  But  twice  (II. 
X,  98*;  Od.  (Ay  281.)  we  find  joined  xafidtG}  adriTc&ceg  iqSh  xal 
ihtvo}.  The  Scholiast  in  a  straightforward  manner  explains 
imvp  at  once  \)y  ayQvnvCa.  Heyne,  following  the  example  of 
Eustathius^  says  the  same  with  great  circumlocution;  that  the 
thing  very  often  stands  for  the  want  or  deficiency  of  it;  as  if 
one  should  say  that  a  ship  was  lost  through  the  steersman; 
that  is  to  say;  through  his  not  being  at  the  helm.  Therefore; 
saliaied^  wearied  toith  sleep  is  to  mean  wiih  the  want  of  ill 
Impossible ^  On  the  other  hand;  we  may  say;  to  be  oppressed 
with  sleep  (a  word  generally  implying  a  painful  feeling) ;  and 
Horace's  well-known  imitation  of  Homer,  iudo  fatigatumque 
somno  (Ode  3;  4,  11.),  though  the  expression  be  somewhat 
bolder  tiian  the  original;  yet;  if  translated  thuS;  makes  the  sense 
good  and  complete;  which  it  could  not  be  if  rendered  by  satia- 
tum.  In  short  ddrix&teg  does  not  give  the  idea  of  satiety;  but  that 
of  pain ;  disgust;  dislike;  and  this  meaning  is  confirmed  by  the 
exactly  parallel  passage  in  Od.  i^  2.  vnvc}  xal  xa(idrp  d(^fidvog. 
If,  however,  any  one  still  inclines  to  the  usual  interpretation 
of  ddrix&csSf  and  supposes  vnv^  to  have  been  added  by  the  poet 
without  thought;  let  him  examine  dSfJ06U  in  Od.  a,  134.  a  little 
more  accurately  than  seems  to  have  been  generally  done.  The 
stranger  guest  arrives;  Telemachus  prepares  him  a  seat  apart 
from  the  suitors, 

firj  ^stvog  ivnjd'elg  OQVfiayS^ 
JbI%v^  idr^aeitv  vnBQq>tdloi<fi  (ineXd'dv. 

The  idea  of  satiety  cannot  possibly  find  a  place  here;  and  who- 
ever reads  the  passage,  without  having  previously  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  ddtjiSsuvj  must  at  once  feel  that  it  can 
only  express  mere  disgust  or  dislike. 

3..  Thus  much  as  regards  the  meaning.  That  ddrixotBg^ 
from  whatever  verb  it  come,  cannot  have  the  a  short;  and  con- 
sequently that  the  grammatical  assistance  of  the  6dy  making 
dddfix&iegj  is  superfluous  and  ungrammatical,  follows  of  itself 


'  Another  Scholiast  compares  with  it  the  expression  fUCtog  wtvov: 
the  comparison  is  very  fair;  but  no  one  can  moan  that  the  expres- 
sions full  of  sleep  and  satiated  wiih  sleep  can  be  used  for  each  other. 
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from  the  perfect  form.  The  temporal  augment,  wlakk  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  reduplication  of  the  perfect ,  is  nerer 
omitted  in  the  Epic  poets  when  the  Towel  is  short;  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  verb  itmya ,  which  no  longer  occnrs  as 
a  perfect:  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  that  so  evident  a  perfect 
as  the  participle  before  us  can  throw  it  aside.  But  where  the 
vowel  was  long  by  nature,  there  the  augment  was  never 
wanted;  as,  for  instance,  the  long  a  does  without  the  augment 
1}  (which  otherwise  is  only  visible  when  it  lengthens  a  word), 
in  the  aor.  ^daa  (whatever  be  its  meaning),  and  in  the  part.  pf. 
dQfifiivog.  The  true  formation  of  the  verb  before  us  is,  there- 
fore, ddem,  HdfjiJay  jfdi^xa,  all.  with  a  long. 

4.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  quantity,  then,  there  is  no  reason 
for  rejecting  the  connexion  of  the  verbs  ddijiSai  and  a6ai.  The 
substantive  &8og^^  which  in  this  respect  di£fers  from  both,  shall 
be  considered  hereafter.  At  present  let  us  examine  the  mean- 
ing of  a6ai^  which  in  the  active  voice  has  both  a  transitive  and 
an  intransitive  sense.  The  spears  fly,  lilaiOfisva  XQPOS  i(f€cij 
^^ to  feed  on  human  flesh.''  Phoenix,  reminding  Achilles  of  his 
childhood,  says  to  him,  II.  fc,  489.  ''Thou  wouldst  not  partake 
of  any  meal  unless  I  took  thee  on  my  knee  and 

"Oiffov  t'  SiSaini  nQOxa(i(ov  %al  olvov  hti.c%mv?^ 

Again,  in  II.  r,  307.  the  sorrowing  Achilles  begs  the  chiefs 

Mq  (IB  nglv  alxoto  xBlivtxt  firidi  nozijiog 
**Aacead^ai  tpCXov  rizoq. . . . 

Strong  contraries  these  to  that  ddtj6aL  Snnvw,  all  of  them  ex- 
pressing an  agreeable  pleasurable  feeling  of  satiety.  And  if 
this  verb  is  once  used  with  a  sarcastic  insinuation  of  getting 
too  much,  yet  this,  as  in  our  expression  of  "getting  enough  of  a 
thing,''  is  easily  to  be  observed;  as  when  Polydamas,  II.  <y,  281., 
says  of  the  Greeks,  that  if  any  one  of  them  shall  choose  to  try 
an  attack  imder  the  walls  of  Troy,  he  will  have  to  return, 

insl  %   igtcevxevag  ticnovg 
Uctvxotov  ^QOfiav  a<Sri  vno  nvoXiv  rjlaCad^Giv  • 

where  an  ironical  allusion  is  made  to  the  pleasure  which  tihie 
spirited  horses  would  feel  in  galloping  about.  Similar  to  this, 
but  without  any  sarcastic  insinuation,   is  II.  a>,  717.  &6€0d'S 
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xXavd'fAOiOy  '^then  you  may  take  your  fill  of  weeping/'  and  ^, 
157.  yooLo  filv  B6ti  Tial  atscci^  'it  is  possible  for  one  even  to  have 
enough  of  Weeping.^'  In  all  these  passages  there  is  no  idea  of 
dislike  or  disgust;  but  always  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

5.  These  forms  just  quoted  with  the  meaning  of  satiety  point 
decidedly  to  a  theme  AA5J;  which,  however,  must  necessarily 
have  the  a  long.  But  some  other  forms  lead  us  away  from  that 
theme,  e.  g.  D.  9),  70- 

iyxdn^ . . . . 

•  • . .  U^vri  xqoog  SfiBvai  aviqofUoio, 
That  this  form  belongs  through  its  meaning  to  the  intransitive 
a<rai,  is  clear;  as  also  that  it  is  the  infin.  pres.  for  aeiv,  difievai. 
Those  who  adopt  a  present  AAii  wish  to  read  or  pronounce  it 
6lA(i£vai,  contrary  to  all  analogy;  much  rather  would  the  ana- 
logy of  id(i€vav  give  adfievat.  To  a^uBvai  may  be  added  the  pres. 
pass,  axai  according  to  Hesychius,  or  aaxai  with  the  sense  of 
the  fttture  from  Scut.  Here.  101.  (vid.  note  on  avxt&v):  and  the 
pres.  aa»  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  in  use  in  the  language 
of  the  Epic  poets.  From  the  same  theme  is  evidently  derived 
the  adj.  axog^  inscUiabley  compounded  of  a  and  axog, 

6.  Here  we  must  also  mention  the  unusual  form  ia(Aev  in 
II.  r,  402.  in  the  address  of  Achilles  to  his  horses:  'Take  care 
to  carry  your  master  safe  in  a  very  different  way  (from  what 
you  did  Patroclus)* 

*Atp  Javaav  ig  ofuXoVy  inst  %   imfiBv  noXifioto.'^ 

The  various  readings  worth  mentioning  are  €0(iev,  mfiev  (He- 
sych.  in  ^EjcsC-y  p.  1321.),  and  x  id5(i€v.  Of  im^ev  from  idcOy 
none  of  the  commentators,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever  had  a 
thought;  and  indeed  the  construction  would  be  against  it.  If 
we  read  ecufiBv,  it  must  be  the  aor.  2.  subjuHct.  of  lthil:  but 
this  also  is  imknown  in  this  construction.  For  my  part,  I  think 
it  may  be  a  question,  whether  triiit,  which,  it  is  true,  in  Homer 
is  invariably  both  itself  and  in  its  compounds  transitive  only,* 
may  not  have  had  also  the  neuter  meaning,  to^o  from,  to  leave 

*  [I  have  translated  the  passage  according  to  its  generally  re- 
ceived meaning,  but  Bnttmann  renders  it  thus:  "At  other  times 
you  were  accustomed  to  carry  your  master  back  safe  to  the  Greeks 
whenever  we  had  had  enough  of  war/'  —  Ed.] 
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behind,  which  in  later  Greek  dvitipu  had.  For  instance ^  we  Bee 
that  iQ(o$tv  (which  I  shall  examine  in  its  turn)  has  properiy 
the  positive  meaning  of,  "to  move,  to  rash  forwards,"  but  by 
the  addition  of  the  genitive  it  has  the  sense  of  ii$ifO€tv,  '^to 

move  away  from,  move  backwards  from :"  in  the  same  way 

might  tfifii^  xoXiiioio  in  Homer  have  the  same  meaning  as  tl^ 
more  complete  constmction  dvirifu  afterwards  had.  Bat  I  leave 
this  as  a  mere  possibility;  and  proceed  to  that  for  which  I  intro- 
duced the  mention  of  iio^tv.  —  By  a  rare  coincidence,  all  the 
scholiasts  and  glossators,  withoat  one  exception,  explain  the 
word  by  xlfiQwdiSiisv,  xoQead'mfAav.  Heyne  is  satisfied  with  that 
explanation,  and  supposes  an  ellipsis  taken  from  il^  Iqov  alvtUy 
wldch  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  sense  o{  U)  be  full,  satisfied: 
but  certainly  of  all  ellipses  the  most  incomprehensible,  "I  send 
of  the  war"  for  "I  send  away,"  i.  e.  "I  drive  away  from  xny- 
self  the  desire  of  war."  ■  In  the  grammarians,  it  is  true,  both 
these  expressions  are  found  mentioned  together  (vid.  Eustath. 
ad  1.  and  Hesych.  in  'ExaC-y  p.  1323.);  but  what  is  there  not  to 
be  found  in  the  grammarians  ?  It  is  impossible  that  those  who 
explained  idift^v  simply  by  xoQSCd'fSfisv  should  have  wished  to 
be  understood  in  that  way :  the  fact  is,  they  had  this  translation 
of  the  old  word  by  tradition,  and  some  one  of  them,  reversing 
the  usual  mode  of  explanation,  tried  among  other  things  to  ex- 
plain the  translation  by  quoting  the  original. 

7.  The  Etym.  M.  under  the  word  \^dijv  gives  quite  dif- 
ferent explanations  of  icifiBv ,  from  which  we  will  cite  only  two, 
according  to  the  one  of  which  we  must  adopt  a  verb  «d,  /  sa- 
tiate,  according  to  the  other  ao,  cJ,  aj,  a,  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, whence  SiaeiVy  &c.  Setting  aside,  then,  the  mistakes  and 
misconceptions  of  the  later  grammarians,  we  see  that  there 
was  an  old  admitted  tradition,  that  icSfiev  meant  xoga^d-w^ev, 
and  that  it  belonged  to  that  ficj,  to  which  belong  S(iBvat  and 
aaac  XQo6g ;  from  aco  comes  the  subjunctive  Scaiiev  with  a  long, 
and  thence  according  to  a  well-known  analogy  may  come  icofiav. 
With  accent  and  aspirate,  which  were  an  amusement  of  the 
grammarians,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves.  If  we  follow  this 
derivation,  the  reading  must  be  izai  x'  icoiiav;  and  in  any  case 
it  is  clear  that  an  old  tradition  as  early  as  the  most  ancient 
commentators  admitted  the  theme  to  be  not  adm  but  Sa.   On 
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the  other  hand^  if  my  former  supposition  be  preferred,  we  must 
read  ixsi  %'  scD^ev:  for  the  properispomenon  there  is  no  ground 
whatever.  Again,  in  the  one  cas^  it  is  the  aorist,  in  the  other 
the  present;  either  sense,  "when  we  have  left'^  or  "when  we 
have  had  enough  of  —  the  war,''  suits  the  context.  After  having 
well  considered  it,  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  a  very  ancient  tradi- 
tionary explanation. 

8.  The  adverb  aStiv^  ftUly,  enough,  to  satiefy,  belongs  also 
to  this  inquiry.  The  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  generally 
short;  as  in  II.  i^,  315.  ot  (uv  aSr^v  iXoo^i,  and  in  Hes.  ap.  Ath. 
10.  p.  428.  c.  oatLg  adr^v  nivBv,  But  as  it  occurs  long  at  II.  a, 
203.,  it  is  there  written  &8Sriv.  This  word  also  is  by  some  de- 
rived from  AAii,  which  theme  on  account  of  the  before-men- 
tioned adog  is  taken  to  be  short,  contrary  to  the  quantity  of 
a^av:  and  a  substantive  is  supposed,  aSri,  of  which  ihis  adverb 
is  the  accusative.  —  But  Sriv  is  undoubtedly  a  common  adverbial 
ending,  as  in  pddi^v.  Now,  as  we  have  seen  A-fisvai  and  a-rdg, 
so  is  a-Srjv  clear  and  confirmatory  of  all  which  has  been  said 
above.  "AdSr^v  is  therefore  an  unnecessary  addition;  for  adriv 
with  c&  long  from  &a>,  a6ai,  is  much  more  agreeable  to  analogy 
than  Mrith  a  short;  and  aSviv  with  a  short  arose  from  the  syllable 
being  shortened,  as  fiddtjv  and  the  dual  pdvqv  were  shortened' 
from  fiijSrfv,  fiijrtiv^  Still  it  is  singular  that  the  derivative  of 
this  adverb  ddr^ipdyog  should  be  so  commonly  found  written 
dS8riq)dyog  in  the  MSS.  and  in  the  later  writers  even  in  prose. 
If  it  were  foimd  long  in  verse,  the  same  observations  would 
apply  to  it  as  to  fidiyv,  but  I  find  it  universally  short;  in  Soph. 
Philoct.  313.  Theocr.  22, 115.  Callim.  Dian.  160.;  and  therefore 
now  the  good  editions,  at  least  of  the  old  writers,  have  judi- 
ciously refetored  ddritpdyog^.   This  adverb,  then,  properly  sig- 

^  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether  this  account  be  admitted,  or 
whether  wc  suppose  that  aco  in  its  flexions  has  ct  short  as  well  as  a 
long:  in  which  latter  case,  the  form  aarog,  which  has  been  mentioned 
before  in  its  place,  might  easily  be  justified.   Vid.  idaxog  sect  5. 

3  Probably  the  being  accustomed  to  see  in  II.  f,  203.  (which  passage 
plainly  contains  the  etymology  oi  ic6riq>dyog)  elm^otsg  SdiieVat,  addriv, 
written  with  dd ,  was  the  cause  why  we  so  often  find  a6Sri(pciyog.  In 
Aelian  V.  H.  1 ,  27.  and  9, 13.  this  last  is  the  reading  of  the  text,  as 
well  as  in  Athen.  10.*p.4l6.b.,  where,  however,  we  may  conclude  from 
Schweigh^user's  note,  the  reading  in  the  MS.  to  be  the  correct  one. 
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iiifieBy  enough,  fuiiy^  as  when  II.  e,  203.  PandaroB  says  of  kia 
horses  €t(o^6tsg  (dfUVM  &8riv,  ''accustomed  to  eat  their  fill;^  bat 
the  idea  soon  passes  to  over-fulness,  or  too  much,  (so  with  na, 
to  satiate  is  used  in  both  senseS;)  as  in  the  fragment  of  Hesiod 
quoted  above,  o6ti^  &8r\v  nivB^  olvog  di  otfxXito  lucgyog^  and  the 
same  therefore  holds  good  in  ddri<pdyog. 

0.  Not  so  clear  is  another  expression  in  which  this  word  oc- 
curs three  times  in  Homer;  as  in  U.  i/,  315.  oZ  luv  &iipf  ikooHSi^ 
xal  iaavfievov  xoki(iato'  in  r,  423.  ov  Xfjiaa  xqIv  T^mag  adr^ 
ikdiSat  xoXb(ioio  '  in  Od.  €,  290.  cckl'  in  fiiv  (Uv  ipriiu  adtiv  ildav 
Kaxorrjtog.  These  passages  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  of  those 
who  look  on  adriv  as  an  accusative :  for  the  explanation  given 
is,  iXavveiv  eig  adrjvtov  noXdiiov.  This  explanation,  however, 
is  certainly  not  sufiicient  to  induce  us  to  abandon  the  view 
which  we  have  before  taken  of  &SriVj  and  which  is  so  agree- 
able to  analogy.  "jiSriv  ilavvBiv  appears  to  me  to  mean,  pro^ 
exercitare,  and  the  genitive  to  determine  the  thought  to  the 
particular  object  in  the  Homeric  manner^  as  lovs6^cu  xottt^koto^ 

10.  Since,  thea;  in  all  the  forms  belonging  to  a6<u  tkare  is 
nothing  to  indicate  a  root  AA-,  and,  although  in  certain 
passages  the  meanings  of  acat  and  dS^aat  approximate  very 
nearly  to  each  other,  still  ddrjiSav,  as  we  hdiFe  seen,  has  not  the 
idea  of  satiety  and  pleasurable  repletion;  we  must  consider  these 
two  as  separate  verbs.  Let  us  now  class  with  dSfj6ai  ike  word 
dSokicpigy  which  cannot  well  be  derived  from  adiyv,  and  be- 
sides, notwithstajidiBg  its  length,  has  its  first  syllable  always 
long,  and  we  shall  see  great  probability  in  the  observation  of 
the  old  grammarians,  that  ddrjaai  is  contracted  from  dfi8i^6ai*. 
The  strongest  testimony  in  proof  of  this  is  Phrynichus  in  App. 
Soph.  p.  22.  who,  speaking  of  the  -word  ddoXsaxetv,  expressly 
says  that  the  lonians  pronounced  driSia  as  a  trisyllable.  And 
in  Hesychius  we  find  the  glosses  ddtjgj  ddeg,  and  dSia  in  a  sense 
confirmatory  of  this  derivation*.     The   verb  in  its  first  form 

*  [Passow  in  bis  Lexicon  says,  "Buttmann,  considers  adia  as  con- 
tracted from  cerjdimj  and  thus  accounts  for  the  length  of  the  alpha : 
but  this  contraction  with  the  alpha  privative  is  contrary  to  all  ana- 
logy." —  En.] 

*  See  a  long  note  in  Hesych.  p.  94. 
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dfjddo  is  incapable  of  admitting  the  augment  (vid.  Buttmann's 
auflf.  Sprach.  sect.  84.  obs.  4.*),  and  therefore  the  a  remained 
unchanged  in  the  contraction  (ddriHotsg). 

11-  We  must  now  come  to  some  decision  on  the  substan- 
tive &8og.  The  only  passage  where  the  word  occurs  is  II.  A, 
88.;  speaking  of  a  woodman^ 

Hfiog  Sh  8(fvx6fiOg  nsQ  avriQ  coitXi<$6aTO  deticvov 
OvQSOg  iv  PrfiorfiiVj  hui  x    ixoQiGCcno  xetQccg 
Tdfiv<ov  SivSQBa  (laxQa^  adog  xi  (itv  T%sxo  ^n6v. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  adog  here,  considered  by  itself,  may, 
as  well  as  ixogi^aaxo,  arise  out  of  the  simple  idea  of  enough  or 
sufficiency.   But  as  ixoginiiaxo  precedes,  and  the  word  ^^og  is 
joined  with  the  word  &Sog^  we  see  that  the  one  general  idea  is 
divided  into  two.    The  man  has  laboured  enough^  and  begins  to 
feel  a  dislike  and  tmwUlingness  to  labour  any  longer.    The  quan- 
tity of  aSogj  which  is  equally  opposed  to  both  aSrl6m  and  a^aiy 
need  not  embarrass  us ;  for  as  the  word  never  occurs  elsewhere, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  reading  with  Heyne, 

TdfiVtov  divdgsa  (idnQ^  adog  xi,  &c. 
That  is  to  say,  the  forms  adijV,  ddico,  even  supposing  them  to 
have  been  no  older  than  that  which  is  to  us  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Greek  language,  were  yet  quite  old  enough  for  a  substan- 
tive neut.  in  og  to  be  formed  from  them:  which  indeed,  in  a 
word  known  to  be  a  compound  as  soon  as  uttered,  would  be 
contrary  to  all  analogy. 

12.  The  derivation  of  another  word,  generally  admitted  to 
be  from  dd^aaiy  I  must,  however,  reject;  namely,  that  of  the 
verb  dSri(iovBtVf  which  has  a  short,  as  in  Nicand.  ap.  Ath.  7. 
p.  282.  /".  and  Strato.  epigr.  68.  The  syllable  may,  indeed, 
have  become  short,  as  in  dtiS^aiy  drd^^akog;  but  to  admit  this 
supposition,  the  derivation  of  the  verb  dSrifiovstv  from  ddijfSai 
must  be  as  natural  and  easy  as  the  derivation  of  those  words 
is  from  firij.  Whereas  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  this  is  one 


*  In  verbs  beginning  with  sv  the  augment  r^v  is  more  used  by  the 
Attics  than  by  any  others:  where,  indeed,  the  sv  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  verb,  as  in  fv^ccrO-ort,  the  Atticy  preferred  rjvxofirjVy  i^v^dfiriv, 
while  the  common  usage  was  svxofirjv,  sv^dfirjv :  but  in  the  case  of 
tigiaxcOy  we  seldom  find  even  in  the  Attic  writers  rfiQiaitov,  rivQidip^f 
generally  svQiaKOVy  evQOVy  svqi^v^  and  the  perfect  is  always  tvqtinu. 
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of  tLose  derivations;  to  diminiBh  the  nmnber  of  which  will  be 
rendering  a  great  service  to  philology;  I  mean  such  words  as 
have  been  classed  together  under  the  same  root  from  a  mere 
similarity  of  letters  and  syllables ,  and  then  suffered  ^  in  the  ex- 
planation of  passages  and  in  the  lexicons,  tortorings  and  twist- 
ings  of  meaning;  which  the  word  never  had,  in  order  to  bring 
the  idea  nearer  to  the  supposed  root.  Wearisomeness  of  mind, 
disgusty  trouble^  anoctety^-  &c.,  are  the  leading  meanings  of  adri- 
(lovitv  in  the  lexicons,  and  prevent  the  right  understanding 
of  passages;  while  the  old  glosses  give  the  true  explanations, 
such  as  dyaviMV^  anoQBlv^  diirixavstv,  tccvfuc^siv^  ideas  which 
are  quite  inapplicable  to  iSijaaij  although  it  is  generally  by 
disagreeable  events  that  men  are  brought  into  great  perplexity 
leading  to  trouble  and  distress  of  mind:  for  this  is  the  meaning 
which  the  word  has  in  Plato,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  as  well 
as  all  the  later  writers.  In  Plato  Theaet.  p.  175.,  "if  a  common 
lawyer  is  once  drawn  into  the  district  of  philosophy,  he  is  like 
a  man  who  finds  himself  en  a  giddy  height;  AdriyLOvmv  rs  ^cal 
AicoqSv  xal  paQfiaQ^tcDv  yikara  naQixH^  In  Xen.  Hell.  4,  4,  3. 
<S<yr*  ivCovg  ....  ddtinovijiSav  tag  iruxdg  I86vxag  n)v  dadfieutv. 
In  Dem.  de  f.  L.  p.  402.,  speaking  of  a  woman  threatened  with 
violence,  ddfi(iovov6tig  di  r^g  dvd'Qohcov,  The  lexicographer, 
then,  would  do  well  to  strike  out  of  the  lexicons  every  word 
which  does  not  express  this  idea,  and  then  erase  entirely  the 
adjective  ddijiiiov,  which,  as  Stephanus  remarks,  was  adopted 
by  Eustathius  only  that  he  might  through  it  derive  dStj^ovstv 
and  d6fi(iov{(t  from  ddii^ai. 

13.  But  as  I  have  once  introduced  these  words,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  as  full  and  satisfactory  an  account  of  them  as 
possible.  The  form  ddrj^vut  may  suggest  to  us  that  ddtjiKov, 
if  such  a  word  ever  existed,  was  not  a  verbal  adjective,  which 
might  be  formed  from  ddil&ai  like  voijfimv  from  vo^6ca ;  nor  like 
•  dnQayfKOVf  which,  whether  it  be  traced  through  ngdyfia  or  not, 
must  be  a  verbal  adjective  from  ngSl^ai,  as  dvorj^ov  is  from 
vo7J6ai.  Now  these  verbal  adjectives  usually  form  their  .abstract 
in  -oavvri^  ^s  fivi]fio(Svvr]^  d7CQay^o0vtnj.  On  the  contrary,  £i;- 
Sac^av^  SBvCiSaCiufoVy  which^re  not  verbal  adjectives,  form'  ftJ- 
duLfiovia^  d€i6i6atfLov{a ;  and  witli  these  corresponds  ddtifiovia. 
That  the  Greeks  always  had   these  analogical  rules  in  their 
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mind  whenever  they  spoke  and  wrote,  is  not  to  be  expected; 
but  I  mention  this  only  as  a  suggestion  and  not  a  proof.  Let 
us  examine,  however,  the  examples  which  are  contrary  to  this. 
First,  fjy€fiaiv  is  certainly  a  verbal  word,  and  yet  it  forms  i^ys- 
fLovia]  but  in  answer  to  this,  ^fftafv  is  not  an  adjective  like 
voijiiwv  expressing  some  property,  (whence  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  accent,)  nor  is  i^ys^ovia,  the  abstract  noun,  expressive 
of  such  property;  but  i^yifidv  is  a  substantive,  and  '^yBfiovia 
an  office  or  occupation.  Again,  from  dnij(i(ov  Schneider  has 
dxfjiiavia  and  axfjfioavvri]  the  latter  only  is  agreeable  to  ana- 
logy; for  jf^fuc  comes  from  X'^d'ca^  na6x(0]  but  ^fta,  djttjfiGiv 
were  poetical  words,  from  which  Callimachus  formed  for  him- 
self 4  new  poetical  word;  ajriyfiov^y  therefore ,  which  he  chose 
to  form  according  to  the  more  common  analogy  of  words  in 
— ^,  belongs  to  him  and  not  to  the  Greek  language.  A  much 
noore  striking  expression  is  idarjfiovirj  in  Od.  o,  244.  But 
there,  independently  of  any  observations  of  mine,  the  text 
ought  long  ago  to  have  admitted  ddatjiio0vvri  from  the  Cod. 
Harlej.  and  Apollonii  Lex.  in  v.  ^ — On  the  other  hand,  what  I 
am  saying  on  ddrjfiovia  would  be  contradicted  by  the  form 
ddfiiio0vvri  being  actually  used  by  Democritus  (ap.  Stob.  Serm. 
6.  p.  82.  Gesn.),  if  this  were  not  a  single  instance  from  which 
no  general  usage  can  be  established^.  Supposing,  then,  that 
there  always  was  an  unattic  form  ddrjfioavvi]  besides  dSruLOvCcCy 
I  suspect,  from  this  latter  being  the  regular  and  usual  form,  that 
ddfifiovstv  came  from  a  very  different  source  from  those  verbal 
adjectives.  I  have  two  grounds*  to.  strengthen  this  suspicion. 
The  firat  is,  that  this  word  is  extremely  rare  in  poetry,  and  in 
general  is  n6t  frequent  in  the  older  writers,  while  in  the  later 
authors  we  see  it  always  becoming  more  common  as  we  descend, 

•  It  is  singular  that  the  Antiatticist,  p.  80.  should  assort  that  a^^- 
fioavvri  is  found  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  Kuhnken  conjectured 
adatifioavvti^  so  thatXenophon  must  have  used,  3,  9,  6,  this  poeticnr 
word  for  dvsTttazrjfAoavpri.  He  did  not  however  himself  put  much 
value  on  this  conjecture,  which  in  fact  cannot  be  received;  for  the 
Antiatticist's  sole  design  was  to  restore  by  examples  drawn  from 
Attic  writers  words  and  forms  which  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Attieists  as  unattic  and  common ;  but  ccSar}fioGvvri  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  kind  of  rejection,  nor,  consequently,  anything  witli 
the  restoration. 
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and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  had  been  formed  in  the 
lani^age  of  common  life  only.  The  other  is,  that  Hesychins, 
besides  ddrjfiovm,  has  also  this  gloss:  'ASrjfistv  &av(juit^ivj  axo- 
QBtv^  idijfiovetv.  We  know  that  with  the  word  Hffi^og  is  joined 
the  idea  of  home.  It  appears  to  me  therefore  that  adfifiog^  iSi^- 
^ffv,  dSfiiiovBtv  arose  from  some  phrase  in  familiar  language 
like  our  jocular  expression  not  to  be  athome^  meaning  that  one  is 
ignorant  of  the  thing  in  question^  and  lam  not  at  home  in  thts,  it 
is  all  strange  and  perplexing  to  me*.  The  explanatory  word 
^avfidteiv  is  to  be  understood  in  a  similar  sense,  of  one  to  whom 
everything  around  is  strange,  who  is  surprised  at  everything  he 
sees  or  hears.  Compare  Plutarch  de  Exil.  6.=8,  372.  Reiske. 
dXX*  i^^stg,  S6ne(f  ^vpfir^xig  ^  fiiXittca  fivQiirixiag  (iidg  ^  xvi^i- 
kfig^  ddrifiovovfisv  xal  isvoTtad'OVftsvj  ovx  eidotsg  otx^a 
ndvta  xout6^ca  xal  voiii^Hv  ei6t€(f  i6xCv. 

7.    ^A6tv6g, 

1.  In  order  to  comprehend  rightly  the  difficulties  offered  by 
the  word  ddiv6g^  I  shall  begin  by  taking  a  general  review  of  the 
senses  in  which  it  is  used  in  Homer.  It  is  an  epithet,  some- 
times as  an  adjective,  sometimes  as  an  adverb,  . 

Ist,)  of  the  hearty  dSivov  xrJQj  II.  n^  481.  Od.  r,  516.  The  for- 
mer passage,  where  it  is  found  in  the  account  of  a  wound, 
shows  that  it  is  used  entirely  in  a  physical  sense: 

2nd,)  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  II.  /J,  87.  ijvvB  l&vsa  bUsv  iibXks- 
6d(ov  dSivdiov'  or  of  flies^  ib.  469.  yfixB  ftvuicDv  ddwdtxyv  id^sa 
xoXXdy  where  a  comparison  is  made  between  these  and  a  mov- 
ing mass  of  combatants: 

3rd,)  of  the  number  of  sheep  constantly  consumed  by  the 
suitors  of  Penelope,  Od.  a,  92.  d,  320.  oX  zi  fioi  aid  A^A' 
dSivd  eg)diov0t  xal  slXCnodag  IXixag  fiovg: 

4th,)  of  sighing  and  groaning,  II.  r,  314.  (ivi^edfiivog  S"  ddtv&g 
dvBVBCxuto'  <y,  124.  dSivov  6tovaxYl6at,'  ^,225.  andOd.  ©,  317. 
ddwd  (fxovaxCiiav'  II.  o,  123.  and  Od.  iy,  274.  dSivd  0r€vdxovra: 

5th,)     of  crying  and  lamenting,  II.  o,    510.    xXat*    dSivd' 

*  [The  German  expressions  used  by  Buttmann  are  "nicht  daheim 
seirtj  not  to  be  at  home,"  and  "mir  ist  unheimlich,  I  am  not  at 
borne  here,  all  is  strange  to  me."  —  Ed.] 
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Od.  dj  721.  ddivov  }^o6(o0a'  II.  <r,  316.  x^  430.  V',  17.  o,  747.  a*^ 
vov  ^S^px*  yoo*o.  Under  this  head  we  muBt  also  class  Od.  ar, 
216.  Klatovdh  Xiysas^  ddtvdtSQOv  tji^  oiatvol,  O'^vai  tj  aiyvjCM)! 
ya^L^wxtSy  olaC  xb  xixva  ^AyQOtai  i^BiXovtO'  for  although  in 
this  passage  th^  comparison  lies  between  ddivov  and  the  Cfi/  of 
bi'rdSy  yet  xXatov  is  to  be  understood  before  idtvwteQOv,  and 
also  the  cry  with  which  the  comparison  is  made  is  a  cry  of  la- 
mentation: 

6th,)  cf  the  lowing  of  young  kme,  Od.  x,  413.  which  dSivov 
IJivxei^BvaL  a^i%iov(fiv  MritsQag'  consequently,  as  the  context 
shows,  not  a  lowing  of  sorrow,  but  of  joy: 

7  th,)  of  the  Sirens,  Od.  ^,  326.  'HS'  dq  SsiQi^veyv  adtvdtov  ipd'oy- 

yOV   &XOV66V. 

2.  Although  by  this  review  of  the  different  passages  we 
may  not  be  able  to  fix  at  once  the  meaning  in  each  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  yet,  from  thus  comparing  them  together,  one 
thing  is  clear,  that  all  the  meanings  which  can  occur  in  them 
proceed  from  one,  and  that  one  is  the  epithet  of  the  heart,  dense 
or  compact;  which  physical  idea  the  word  retains,  according  to 
the  Homeric  usage,  in  the  other  passage  Od.  r,  516.  as  a  fixed 
epithet  of  the  heart,  although  there  its  physical  state  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  context:  xvxival  Ss  fiot  dfnp  dSivov  xi^q  . 
^OI^Btai  fiiXidfovaL  ddvQQiiivtiv  ^(fi^ov6cv.  In  this  sense  the  etymo- 
logical agreement  of  thi^  word  with  adgdg  seems  to  me  as  clear 
as  the  light,  and  both  forms  are  connected  together,  like  xvdgdg 
and  xvdvog^y  irvdQog  and  irvStnig,  The  difference  of  the  spiritus 
(which  in  the  Ionic  dialect  is  in  itself  immaterial,)  is  quite 
done  away  by  the  Scholium  on  II.  j8,  87.  dot6wxiov  x6  adi- 
vdcov.  dno  ydg.  xov  dSriv  xal  adijvog  (sic)  17  xivi]6ig,  and  by  other 
similar  remarks :  for  if  this  pronunciation  had  not  been  equally 
in  use  wiUi  the  other,  the  grammarian  would  not  have  fixed 
it  in  this  way  for  the  sake  of  the  mere  etymology,  since  also 
dXro,  for  instance,  in  spite  of  its  derivation  from  aXkofiac^  re- 
tains tiie  tents'^.    , 


'  Hesiod  has  always  Kvdi/ij,  £,  257.  ^,  3i8,  442.  which  Graevius,  con- 
trary to  the  autliority  of  almost  all  the  MSS.,  would  change  into  the 
Homeric  xvdgrj, 

^^Adfjvj  adivog,  a  gland  or  acorn,  (for  this  is  one  of  the  derivations  of 
<he  grammarian,)  was  also  written  both  with  and  without  the  aspirate* 
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3,  From  this  idea  proceeded  those  of  numefxmSy  strong^  wo- 
lent^  and,  speaking  of  the  voice,  limd,  loud-soundmff.  That 
this  is  the  most  simple  road  by  which  we  can  at  all  find  our 
way  through  all  the  passages  to  the  epithet  of  the  Sirens^  is 
manifest;  and  it  is  entirely  a  mistake  of  the  grammarijuns, 
which  ought  not  to  be  repeated,  to  explain  adiv6q  (merely  for 
the  sake  of  that  one  passage)  by  r^ivg^  iidv^mvo£y  even  thongfa 
the  derivation  from  i}dvg  considered  separately  were  not  con- 
trary to  analogy.  In  the  same  way  all  the  other  explanatioiis  of 
the  grammarians  come  to  nothing  (vid.  HesycJi.  in  v.  et  Intpp. 
Eustath.  ad  II.  j8,  87.  p.  195.  ed.  Basil.):  for  their  oixtQov  was 
intended,  without  any  etymological  foundation  for  it,  merely 
for  the  passage  where  ddivog  is  an  epithet  of  sighs  and  lament- 
ations; their  Afjrrrfi/  merely  for  the  epithet  of  the  bees,  flies, 
and  even  of  the  sheep,  which  were  thus  to  be  placed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  oxen;  their  iJQ^fta  for  an  explanation  otad^viSg  dve- 
vsixato  (vid.  Eustath.  as  above) ;  their  axaXov  for  the  epithet  of 
the  Sirens'. 

4.  The  difficulty  is  now  to  affix  to  each  particular  passage 
the  meanings  given  above.  But  these  run  so  into  each  other, 
that  if*  one  were  to  begin  with  the  epithet  of  the  Sirens,  Imtd^ 
loud-soundmg,  one  should  be  able  to  bring  with  great  ease  all 
the  other  passages,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  under  this 
same  idea;  for  the  bees  and  flies  from  their  humming,  and  the 
sheep  from  their  shrill  bleating,  might  very  well  take  this  as  a 
fixed  and  regular  epithet.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to 
reverse  this  order,  and,  beginning  with  the  epithet  of  the  heart, 
proceed  thus,  iMcky  dense  ^  numerous ,  abundant y  all  the  passages, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last ,  would  be  explained  most  easily 
and  satisfactorily.  And  this  latter  I  consider  to  be  the  correct 
way,  partly  because  it  accords  exactly  with  the  probable  line 
which  etymology  would  take,  partly  because  by  this  mode 
most  of  the  passages  would  preserve  their  poetical  imagery. 
Where  mention  is  made  of  the  bees,  flies,  and  sheep,  the  idea 
which  immediately  occurs  in  all  three  passages  is  that  of  num- 
bers.   Consequently  ddivog  there  is  the  same  as  d^Qoogy  con- 


^  The  explanatory  word  Uvuov  is,  as  the  commentators  on  He- 
sycliius  justly  remark,  merely  a  corruption  of  Xtitxov, 
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ferbxs.  In  the  passage  of  the  sheep  aSiva  has  indeed  been 
taken  adverbially  to  mean  "the  suitors  slaughtered  them  m- 
cessanily;"  but  this  after  oIbC  is  completely  inadmissible,  and 
particularly  as  it  is  separated  from  cUeC  by  other  words.  It 
most  therefore  be  an  adjective;  and  this  perhaps  might  have 
induced  some  to  look  in  ddLvd  for  a  regular  epithet  of  sheep^ 
as  thwe  is ,  in  the  latter  member  of  the  sentence,  of  oxen,  xal 
BtXCxoSccg  fXixag  Povg,  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the 
former  substantive  should  have  such  an  epithet  because  the 
latter  has.  The  word  ddivog  is  here  a  particular  *  epithet  de- 
scriptive  of  this  particular  case;  the  cattle  which  the  suitors 
slaughtered  were  always  {aisi)  driven  thither  in  herds  or  nvm- 
oers  (iSwa). 

5.  In  the  passages  classed  under  the  numbers  4,  5,  6.  the 
leading  idea  is  indisputably  that  of  quantity ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  decide  whether  aQiS'fia  or  iyxp.  The  commentators  incline 
generally  to  the  former,  and  to  the  idea  of  a  repealed  and  con- 
tinued groaning,  lamenting,  lowing,  Ac.  But  let  any  one  ex- 
amine some  of  these  passages  a  little  more  accurately,  and  he 
will  immediately  feel  that  the  more  suitable  epithet  is  that  of 
a    violent,   deep^   heavy   sound.    For  instance,  in  II.  r,  314. 

( AchiUes)  Miniod^vog  S*  ddivag  dvaveixato^  ^dvrfiiv  ts 

How  ill  does  a  repealed,  continued  sighing  suit  as  the  prelude 
to  a  speech!  on  the  other  hand,  how  beautifully  does  it  sound, 
'^e  sighed  deeply^^l  In  the  ssune  way,  xAai:*  dSivd^  II.  o,  510., 
spoken  of  Priam  at  the  feet  of  Achilles  weeping  for  Hector,  is 
much  more  natural  as,  ^lie  wept  violently,  bitterly,  a  flood  of 
tears  ^^^  than  a  long  and  repeated  weeping.  And  when  in  Od. 
at,  216-  the  weeping  of  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  (which,  in- 
deed, like  every  violent  lamentation,  must  be  of  some  continu- 
ance,) is  compared  with  that  of  birds  lamenting  the  loss  of  their 
young,  in  these  words,  Klatov  Si  Xiyiog,  ddivoitSQov  ijt  oicuvoC^ 
it  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  trans- 
late it,  "they  wept  loudly,  more  continuously — longer—more  re- 
peatedly^— ^than  birds,  whose,  &c.''  On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain 
that  the  idea  given  by  dSiveitSQOv  must  correspond  with  that  of 
liydtog.  It  can  therefore  be  no  other  than  that  of  violently, 
in  which  is  comprehended  also  the  meaning  of  Xiyii,  We  "see, 
then,  that  in  all  tiiese  passages  we  mpst  confine  ourselves  to  the 

n2 
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ideas  of  violent^  sfrcmg,  abundani,  plentiful,  and  that  throitgli 
those  the  other  ideas  of  long-caniimied^  laud,  &e.  do  naturally 
introduce  themselves  into  the  different  passages ;  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each. 

6.  But  we  must  not  pass  over  unnoticed,  that  an  usage ^  on 
which  the  epithet  of  the  Sirens  here  depends,  had  fixed  thia 
ddivdg  with  its  meaning  of  violent,  plentiful,  (as  far  as  related 
to  actions,)  wholly  to  the  operations  of  the  voice.  Otherwise 
how  could  it  have  been  used  in  Homer  in  this  combinatioii 
fourteen  times,  and  never  in  connexion  with  any  other  powerful, 
violent,  or  continued  action  or  operation?  But  as  soon  as 
this  usage  was  established,  it  followed  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  the  idea  of  loud,  which,  in  sound,  is  properly  in- 
cluded in  that  of  violent,  became  the  leading  idea.  I  under- 
stand therefore  by  aSiviv  (i%*xt6^vai,  ddivogyoosj  xiaf  adivoj  a 
loud  lowing,  lamentation,  or  weeping.  And  this  is  the  only 
way  of  explaining  how  persons  can  be  called  ddivdg,  and  how 
we  can  arrive  with  certainty  at  the  expression  of  the  loud-  or 
clear 'Singing  Sirens;  while  the  grammarians,  who  cannot  give 
up  their  CWBxig,  explain  it,  in  a  manner  inconceivable  to  all 
but  themselves ,  by  0vvix^S  dstdoviSag ;  as  indeed  in  one  of  the 
passages  oiddivov  xijp  they  have  not  hesitated  to  give  6wB%(iag 
Xvno^fisvov, 

7.  The  usage  of  the  poets  nearest  in  point  of  age  to  Homer 
varies  in  some  slight  degree  from  his,  but  always  so  that  the 
ground  idea  still  remains.  In  the  Hymn.  Cerer.  67.  where 
Ceres  says  of  her  daughter  to  the  Sun,  T^g  ddi,v^v&x'  &xov6a 
8i*  ai&dQog  drgvyirovo'^Slifrc  fita^ofiivijgy  it  is  exactly  the  Homeric 
meaning:  for  to  understand  it  perfectly  we  want  only  to. hear 
the  violent,  loud  cry  of  Proserpine;  its  being  a  cry  of  lament- 
ation or  complaint  is  implied  in  the  thing  itself.  In  Sophocl. 
Trach.  847.  ddivd  dduQva  are  not  to  be  compared  exactly  with  the 
Homeric  xXaieiv  ddivd,  because  the  latter  evidently  points  to 
sound,  to  lament  violently,  i.  e.  loudly;  while  the  former  is  a 
violent,  i.  e.  &.  plentiful  flood  of  tears,  which  idea  the  Scholiast 
acknowledges.  And,  lastly,  Pindar  in  Pyth.  2,  98.  plidnly  means 
by  ddxog  dStvov  xaxayoQiSv^  the  violent,  deep-fiercing  bite  of  ca- 
lumny, and  the  xaxdv  of  the  Scholiasts  is,  as  an  explanatory 
word,  decidedly  bad. 
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8.  In  ApoUon.  Rhod.  on  the  contrary,  who  takes  great  de- 
light in  a  learned  expression;  we  recognize  immediately  the 
ignorant  imitator,  when,  for  instance,  at  3,  1104.  in  a  quite 
tranquil  conversation  of  Medea  with  Jason  he  says,  Kai  fttv 
dxfiXBfuvri  iSvvp  nifo6nxv%(xxo  fivd'O) ,  using  a8iv6g  entirely  on 
account  of  the  speech  being  of  a  plaintive  nature.  Again,  at 
4,  1422.  (speaking  of  Orpheus  begging  water  for  the  Greeks,) 
'Sig  fpazo  Ii606(i6vog  dStvtj  6ni,  where  the  Scholiast  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  word  expresses  the  weak  voice  of  the  thirsty 
petitioner;  certainly  the  words  cannot  express,  as  in  the  former 
passage,  anything  maufyiful^  though  they  may  imply  suppli- 
eating.  At  all  events,  ddi,v6g  stands  here  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  passages  where  it  expresses  something  strong^  violent, 
fixed,  as  4,  1528.  in  any;  2, -240.  in  x^dog;  and  3,  616.  and  else- 
where, in  vjcvog.  Lastly,  at  3,  1206.  where  mention  is  made 
of  a  garment,  which  Hypsipyle  gave  to  Jason  ddiv^g  fimj^'^tov 
evvrjgj  it  stands  most  probably  for  '^dvg.  With  such  uncertainty 
has  this  word  been  used  by  so  learned  a  poet,  who  knew  his 
Homer  by  heart! 

"Adog;  vid.  ad'^aai. 
^AtaC(pQ(ov;  vid.  adoav. 

8.  'AriQ,  rihQiog. 

1.  Voss  in  his  critique  on  Heyne's  Homer,  p.  327.  has  brought 
forward  certain  things  on  di/^Q  and  i^^Qiog,  by  which  many  old 
mistakes  have  been  corrected.  But  as  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
in  all  he  says  there,  I  will  go  through  the  whole  according  to 
my  view  of  it;  wishing  it  to  be  understood  that  wherever  1  say 
anything  in  common  with  Voss,  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  it. 

2-  I  must  first  remind  my  readers  of  what  Damm  has  re- 
marked before,  that  we  must  adopt  for  Homer  the  declension 
drJQj  T^iQogj  and  that  arising  from  evident  causes,  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  later  Ionic  dialect  ceased  to  have  any  influence; 
whence  Hippocrates  (de  Aer.  Aq.  Loc.  p.  453,  43.  454,  23.  ed. 
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Ba«il.)  has  in  the  nom.  i^ijif.  —  As  to  the  gender,  some  have 
supposed  it  twofold^  according  to  the  two  meanings  attributed 
to  the  wordy  that  when  it  signifies  o^'it  is  mascolino,  wh^i 
(Uirkneu  it  is  feminine,  Dorville  in  the  Crit.  Vann.  p.  168. 
and  VoBs  as  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  give  a 
more  correct  account.  Without  any  reference  to  its  meaning, 
the  feminine  is  the  Epic  usage,  the  masculine  that  of  the  later 
writers;  an  observation  which  was  overlooked,  because  the 
word  so  seldom  occurs  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  in  the  sense  of 
air  without  the  collateral  idea  of  fog  or  misi.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  masculine  in  Homer  in  the 
sense  of  darkness,  when  on  account  of  the  metre  the  masca- 
line   adjective   stands  instead   of  the   feminine;   i^iga  novlvv 

3.  But  when  Voss  says  that  "aij(>  in  Homer  and  Hesiod 
never  means  air  in  our  sense  of  it,  but  haze  or  misij  and  that, 
as  this  extends  according  to  their  idea  of  it  from  the  earth  to 
the  clouds  and  ether,  it  thence  means,  the  misiy  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  thence  again  generally  ob- 
satrity^'^  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mode  of  representing  it^ 
by  which  the  interpretation  gains  nothing,  but  only  the  one- 
sided character  of  the  idea  is  changed.  This  is  most  evident 
by  the  translation  which  Voss  gives  in  support  of  his  opinion 
of  II.  S,  288.,  where  Homer  is  describing  in  plain  and  simple 
words  the  lofty  fir  on  which  Somnus  was  perched,  ij  ror'  ivldg 
MaxQOxdtri  nstpwla  Si  ijdQogald'^Q'  ixavsv^  '^hich  highest  of 
Ida's  firs  rose  through  the  thick  haze  to  ether."  Whetiier  the 
ancients  held  particular  opinions  of  the  nature  of  our  lower  air 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  clouds  and  to  ether,  whether  in  their 
abstract  idea  air  was  not  so  pure  as  some  modems  now  think  it 
to  be,  these  are  different  physical  and  philosophical  considera- 
tions, but  not  a  different  usage  of  language  between  Ai^q  and  air. 
In  that  case  would  any  Greek  word  ever  be  found  that  shotdd 
be  exactly  synonymous  with  an  English  one?  At  all  events  we 
could  then  only  acknowledge  a  difference  of  usage,  if  the  word 
which  the  ancients  used  for  the  lower  air  contained  something 


♦  [It  would  appear  that  originally  §a^g  and  itovlvq  were  adject- 
ives of  only  two  endings.  —  Ed.] 
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etymological^  which,  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  ear,  should  bring 
to  the  mind  dampness  and  thick  haze.  But  aif  ()  comes  as  plainly 
from  the  idea  of  ativ  to  blow,  as  al^Q  does  from  at&eiv  to  bum, 
glow,  by  which  the  relation  of  tlie  one  to  the  other  is  expressed; 
because  the  ancients,  who  thought,  and  with  justice,  that  our 
atmosphere  was  thicker  and.dajnper,  represented  the  perfect 
purity  and  clearness  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  as  of  a  fiery 
nature.  And  how  can  there  be  imagined  a  more  exact  agree- 
ment with  our  usage  than  where  Hesiod,'^*,  697.  describing  the 
earth  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning  of  Jupiter,  says  (pXdl  d'  i^^ga 
Slav  txav€v,  which  Voss  translates,  "the  flame  moimts  into  the 
sacred  air?" 

4.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  way  to  explain  it  more  correctly 
is  this,  that  the  ancients  considered  fog  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  thickened  air,  and  again,  darkness  to  be  a  very  thick 
fog  deceiving  the  eyesight.  According  to  this,  diJQ  in  Homer 
has  not  a  twofold  sense,  as  we  know  some  words  have,  where 
ideas  essentially  different  are  represented  by  the  same  expres- 
sion, without  thereby  appearing  to  the  mind  as  essentially  the 
same:  but  aiJQ  is  in  reality  in  that  old  language  of  Homer 
throughout  the  same,  and  only  modified  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  by  additional  ideas,  which  are  sometimes  given  in  ex- 
press epithets,  as  nokXr^y  fisXatva^  sometimes  show  themselves  in 
their  operations  and  effects.  Homer,  therefore,  and  Hippocrates 
too,  may  have  used  diJQ  or  ijjfp,  without  any  additional  expression, 
sometimes  for  air,  sometimes  for  fog  or  vapour,  without  being 
conscious  tiiat  they  were  giving  it  a  twofold  meaning.  And  if  we 
take  passages  from  the  oldest  Epic  poets  and  arrange  them  in  a 
certain  order,  we  may  gradually  go  from  our  idea  oiair  through 
the  others,  fog  and  darkness,  without  in  any  way  remarking  a 
radical  separation.  Trace  it,  for  instance,  through  Hes.  d',  697. 
Hom.  H.  ^5  288.  «,  770.  (ijeQoevdig  like  the  distant  hazy  air.) 
Hes.  £,  546.  7.  Hom.  Od.  v,  189.  352.  H.  «,  864.  Od.  t,  144. 
11.  (>,  368—71.  €,  776.  v,  444.  446.  Hes.  d',  9.,  until  we  have 
the  fidl  idea  of  darkness  in  the  epithet  fJ€Qog)ottLg  'Eqvwvs  ^ 


^  The  old  grammarians  illustrate  arJQ  in  the  sense  offog,  darkness^ 
by  aoi^aalay  which  seems  to  be  one  of  their  usiial  etymologies  come 
to  light  again. 
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5.  From  dijff  comes  as  a  regular  adjective  in  comaion  use 
dfQiog,  consequently  Ionic6  i^difiog;  which  form  occurs  in  Homer 
four  times.  11.  a,  497.  and  557.  of  Thetis 

*Higlfi  6^  aviprj  ^m¥  ovifayiv  OvlvfiJtow  xb 
and 

^Hiqif\  ya^  colyt  naffiiixOy  ual  Xafii  y9vv»v. 

y,  7.  of  the  Cranes  warring  against  the  Pygmies 

^Htqtoi  f  Squ  xaiyt  xaxijy  fytSa  ngOfpiQCvxai, 

Od.  t,  52.  of  tlie  Cicones,  who,  after  having  been  driven  off, 
get  reinforcements  and  return; 

Hk^v  hti^\  ooa  ipvlla  %al  av^ia  ylyvixai  m(f^ , 

Of  these  passages  the  third  appears  to  preserve  completely  the 
usual  meaning  as  derived  from  iiJQ;  and  also  in  the  first  iJBQtfi 
might  bo  explained  by  dt'  ^ipog,  as  some  old  grammarians  do 
both  passages  in  Eustathius.  But  except  those;  all  the  opinions 
of  the  grammarians,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  explain 
i^iQiog  in  all  four  passages  by  dff^Qivogy  deriving  it  from  tJQi 
early  with  b  inserted.  That  this  is  really  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  the  second  passage  cannot  be  doubted;  the  first  must 
necessarily  be  the  same  as  the  second ;  and  in  the  fourth  both 
analogy  and  context  leave  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  being  the 
same  as  the  first  and  second.  But  in  the  third  the  context 
scf^ms  as  evidently  to  require  the  meaning  derived  from  aiJQ^ 
air,  and  oven  to  point  out  a  contrast  between  the  Cranes  and 
tlie  Trojans  hastening  to  the  combat,  the  former  in  the  air *, 
the  latter  on  the  earth.  Now  it  is  not  the  same  word  having 
a  twofold  meaning  which  should  prevent  our  adopting  this 
last  interpretation ;  but  a  correspondence  of  construction  might 
very  well  do  so.  If  we  find  but  once  in  Homer's  language 
i^^Qiog  noifa  in  the  sense  of  /  do  it  early  in  the  morning  ^  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  same  construction  should  be  trans- 
lated here  in  a  different  sense.  But  the  case  before  us  is  still 
stronger,  for  this  construction  not  only  admits  of  this  translation, 
but  it  docs  not  admit  of  any  other.    Whoever  has  observed  with 


*  ["The  meaning  of  iVi  the  air,  through  the  air,  &c.  is  quite  un- 
known to  this  form;'*  Passow's  Lexicon.  —  Ed.] 
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attention  the  Homeric  language  and  the  language  in  common 
use,  will  grant  me  that  the  mode  of  speaking,  according  to 
which  a  verb  is  joined  with  an  adjective  instead  of  an  adverb, 
must  be  limited  to  ideas  of  timCy  as  ^vvvxvog^  'ij^LSQivos,  tQWutog 
3rot(»/&c.*,  except  indeed  some  certain  words  particularized  by 
usage,  as  &(f^€vog,  id'eXovrijgj  and  some  ideas  of  order,  as  TtQw- 
tog,  v0rsQog.  But  ideas  of  place  in  such  a  construction,  as 
ivdhog  xoXs^ii^SL  ^  XSQ6atog  qnisrai^j  and  such  like,  are  never 
foimd  in  prose  nor  in  Homer;  they  occur  only  as  poetical  ex- 
pressions in  the  poets  of  the  succeeding  age;  as  Euripid.  Med. 
441.  ald'SQia  d'  dvinxa  {Aldmg\  Arat.  134.  (of  justice)  Inraz* 
iitovQaviri^ y  a  poetical  expression  for  "she  flew  to  heaven.'' 
For  these  poets  make  for  themselves  bold  and  ornamented  ex- 
pressions; whereas  the  old  Epic  poets  have,  on  the  contrary,  a 
fixed  usage  of  language,  which  tiiey  never  change  in  order  to 
become  poetical.  To  translate  ij^giog  nouo  in  the  sense  of  /  do 
ii  in  the  arr,  is  as  contrary  to  this  usage  as  the  other  translation, 
J  do  it  early  in  the  morning^  is  agreeable  to  it.  Homer  figures 
to  himself,  therefore,  in  the  passage  in  question,  that  the  Cranes 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  world,  like  our  birds. of  passage  in 
the  northern,  arrive  in  the  night,  and  fall  on  the  Pygmies  early 
in  the  morning. 

6.  The  passage  of  Virgil's  Georg.  1,  375.  (imbrem)  Aeriie 
fugere  grues,  must  not  be  cited  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  Roman 
poet  having  misunderstood  Homer  contrary  to  the  general  ex- 
planation of  the  critics ;  because  in  Virgil  it  is  not  a  description 
of  the  annual  passage  of  the  Cranes,  but  a  single  casual  ap- 
pearance of  them,  and  because  aerius  is  so  common  in  Virgil 
(aerisB  palumbes,  aeria  ulmus,  &c.),  that  he  might  very  well  have 
used  it  in  this  passage,  where  it  suits  the  sense  so  exactly, 
without  being  liable  to  the  imputation  of  having  mistaken 
(even  supposing  that  he  had  the  Homeric  passage  in  his  mind) 
Homor's  similar  expression  and  different  meaning. 

7.  But  there  is  a  general  imwillingness  to  separate  i^dQiog 
from  iJif^.  Voss,  who  imderstands  all  the  four  passages  of 
i^^Qiog  in  Homer  of  the  early  morning  y  speaks  of  the  morning 

*  fSo  hdtog,  II.  I,  725.— Ed.] 

^  This  reading  of  the  MSS.  is  supported  by  the  context  against 
the  common  reading  vnovqctvlri. 
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hazey  and  traiulates  i/^ipwq  *^in  ike  hazy  duum  of  mommg*," 
In  support  of  this  meaning  it  may  be  said,  ^^This  is  exactly  the 
case  which  was  wanted  to  confirm  the  meaning  of  thick  haze 
as  given  before  to  A^ff ;  t^iQU^i  expresses  etymologically  to  die 
ear,  fog^  d^g^  and  this  both  poets  and  their  hearers  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  idea  of  eariy  in  the  momingJ^  But 
in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said;  the  two  first  passages ,  parti- 
cularly the  second,  prove  to  the  impartial  reader  that  usage  baa 
confined  this  word  wholly  to  ideas  of  time.  Supposing,  then, 
the  word  to  come  plainly  and  indisputably  fromcii/^;  supposing 
the  lively  fancy  of  Nature's  observers  to  connect  fog  always 
with  the  idea  of  morning  f;  still  language  must  distinguish  the 
case  where  the  poet  wishes  to  mention  expressly  fog  from  that 
where  he  does  not  wish  to  mention  it.  Now  in  the  second 
passage  it  is  impossible  that  Juno  can  say,  ^^for  in  the  misig 
morning  Thetis  embraced  thy  knees."  'HdQiogj  therefore,  in 
this  passage  is  nothing  more  than  early  in  the  momtng,  or,  to 
be  more  particidar,  early  this  morning;  consequently  in  the 
other  passages  it  must  also  be  early  in  the  morning;  and  as 
long  as  the  o.ther  idea  (which  indeed  lies  in  the  thing,  though 
not  in  the  expression,)  is  not  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  the  context,  neither  explanation  nor  transla- 
tion ought  to  introduce  it. 

8.  But  must,  then,  i^iQiog  be  derived  from  aij^,  ij^o^?  The 
grammarians  derive  it  from  ^(>^,  early,  to  which  it  bears  the 
same  relation  as  i^iXtog  to  ^Xtog,  iqd  to  ij.  Well-known  analo- 
gous sounds  very  frequently  fix  in  unlearned  times  the  forma- 
tion of  words;  from  iJQiog  was  formed  i^SQtog,  because  it  ran 
along  so  fluently,  in  the  same  way  as  from  £t/u  (/jiitv,  &c.),  the 
infin.  of  which  must  necessarily  have  sounded  like  Tt/ai,  was 
formed  livai^  which  was  apparently  favoured  by  the  analogy 
of  UvM  (from  ?iyft*,  Xb^lbv).  But  if  we  suppose  that  the  adverb 
^pt  itself  is  contracted  from  i}/|pt,  then  I  should  say,  at  least 
according  to  my  ideas  of  etymological  proceeding,  that  these 

*  [Passow  in  his  Lexicon  prefers,  withVoss,  deriving  it  from  iij^ 
to  Buttmann's  derivation  from  i^^t ;  which  last  he  would  also  trace 
back  to  aij^.— Ed.] 

t  [This  might  possibly  be  the  case  in  these  northern  climes,  bat 
surely  not  under  the  clear  skies  of  Greece. — Ed.} 
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forms  of  words,  i}o)5,  ddg,  a'ddg^  ai4rora,  ^(>t,  avQiov^^  €VQog\ 
ought  not  to  be  separated  from  each  otheh  Agam,  all  these 
may  be  comiected  (particularly  if  we  compare  the  word  avQo) 
with  fio  and  drJQ  by  thinking  of  the  fresh  morning  air :  but  we 
cannot  proceed  far  on  such  ground  as  this  without  feeling  how 
uncertain  our  etymological  steps  must  be.  This  consideration 
alone  prevents  me  from  ranking  ia(f  with  the  above  words  with 
that  confidence  with  which  others  do  it,  probable  as  this  con- 
nexion certainly  is  both  in  itself,  and  by  the  analogy  of  the 
German;  in  which  fruh  means  'early/  Fruhling  'the  spring'^.' 
9.  Beside  i^iQtog  in  the  sense  of  matutinus  as  derived  from. 
^Qi^  the  language  of  Homer  could  very  well  dispense  with  an 
r^igiog  derived  from  &i^(f\  and  thus  all  ambiguity  arising  from 
one  word  with  two  meanings  was  completely  avoided.  In  the 
later  Epic  poets,  indeed,  it  is  quite  otherwise:  they  were  fond 

^  Exactly  as  in  German  morgen  as  an  adverb  means  to-morrow, 
as  a  substantive,  morning.  The  Boeotians  used  Sag  for  to-morrow. 
Hesych.  [In  English  too  the  original  meaning  of  morrow  seems  to 
have  been  morning,  as  in  the  old  phrase  of  "good  morrow/'  So  in 
Seott^s  Rokeby,  "Smiling  noon  for  sullen  morrow."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Scotch  still  use  the  mom  for  the  morrow.  And  we  find  in 
the  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens ,  published  in  Scott's  Border 
Minstrelsy,  "Our  gude  ship  sails  the  morn.^'  —  Ed.] 

^  From  Yjcig  and  t^fpog,  the  two  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  in 
the  Homeric  age,  are  evidently  derived  the  names  ivQog  and  t^<pv^g, 

^  Lexicographers  place  without  hesitation  rig  as  a  nominative 
with  the  twofold  meaniug  of  morning  and  spring.  On  this  subject 
one  /emark  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  ioQ,  iaQog  (spring),  is  not  usu- 
ally found  contracted  in  the  Epic  poets ;  for  only  in  Hesiod  s,  460. 
and  490.  we  find  lag  and  iagi  shortened  by  synaeresis ,  and  Stesi- 
chorus  is,  perhaps,  the  first  poet  in  which  rigog  (twice  in  Schol.  Ari- 
stoph.  Pac.  797.'and  800.  Suchf.  p.  37. 38.)  occurs  as  a  common  flexion. 
On  the  contrary,  the  adverb  tigi,  in  the  morning,  is  found  only  in  this 
form,  and  in  the  lengthened  one  of  the  adjective  ijigiog.  Therefore 
the  word  lag  must  have  been  contracted  very  early  in  this  sense,  but 
late  in  the  sense  of  spring.  This  is  certainly  not  impossible ;  but  the 
line  of  connexion  as  traced  above  makes  the  immediate  affinity  of 
figi  with  r^dig  very  much  more  probable.  The  old  rude  form  HOP, 
ATOP,  morning,  dropped  the  vowel  in  its  derivations ,  rigi ,  avgu)v, 
which  latter  adverbial  neuter  of  avgiog  and  this  were  synonymous 
with  the  Homeric  fjigtog.  That  ^Hoig  was  personified  by  the  poets 
under  the  name  iigtyhuoc ,  proves  only  that  this  derivation  of  the 
word  ij^i,  as  is  very  easily  to  be  conceived,  had  long  been  forgotten. 
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of;  and  sought  after ,  this  ambiguity  of  usage  as  a  mArk  of 
learning.  Thus  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  3;  417.  'Hi(Hog  tsiiyw§u  fioaq 
%ai  dhUkov  SQffv  Iltwofiai  diitftotOj  the  meaning  is  evidently 
early  in  the  morning;  but  then  in  other  places  it  as  evidently 
means  misty,  hazy\  thus,  1,  5S0.  Thessaly  lying  in  the  distant 
horizon,  and  4;  267.  270.  Egypt  are  called  ^SQifi;  which  last 
coimtry,  with  some  other  countries  and  islands,  is  s«d  to  have 
originally  had  the  name  of  diQia  or  liegiri  (vid.  Hesydi.  v.  ispioj 
Ktym.  M.  v.  ij^^i?) ;  an  appellation  which  appears  to  me,  like 
most  such  old  names  of  countries  found  in  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, to  be  explicable  only  by  references  to  the  epithets  of  old 
Epic  poets.  In  the  sense  of  dark^  and  exacUy  synonymous  wiA 
i^spdetg^  it  is  used  by  Aratus  349.  speaking  of  a  space  without 
any  stars.  But  the  grammarians  give  us  still  a  tiiird  meaning* 
in  Ilesych.  we  find,  iji(^v'  (i^ya,  Xaxtovj  (liXav;  with  iivhich 
we  may  compare  diQOBv  ^liXaVj  fiadijy  (isya.  The  Scholiast, 
indeed,  explains  the  passage  of  Apoll.  Rhod.  4, 1239.  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  sandy  coast  of  the  Syrtes,  ^HeQifj  d^  &fia9t>g 
TCaQaxixkixaij  by  the  following  gloss,  Jtav  to  xoXv  xal  decfpt^Xsg 
fjegdev  Xiyetaii  but  other  proofs  of  this  meaning  I  have  not 
found*.  However,  the  explanatory  word  ^liyA  appears  to  be 
meant  of  such  flat  lands  stretching  far  into  the  distant  haze;  as 
iljeQirj  in  the  passage  quoted  above  is  explained  by  the  context, 

v.  1245 — 7 &xog  d'  iXev  Bhogoiovtag  ^Hsga  xal  ik^ydXtig 

vdra  x^ovog,  i}/p*  d'  laa  Th]Xov  vneQXsCvovxa  dtfjvsxig'  where 
the  d'  before  foa,  and  the  comma  before  i^igt,  should  be  erased. 

9.   ^ylrjvog^  airjtog. 

1.  Each  of  these  two  forms  is  in  the  old  Epic  poetry  a  Sjral 
elQflfiivov;  the  former  in  II.  9,  895.  as  an  epithet  of  daring 
or  boldness,  addressed  by  Mars  to  Minerva, 

Tim  avr'  cd  nvvdiivia  ^eovg  i^idi  ^veXavvng 
SaQ0og  aYjtov  l';|rotNrof,  (liyag  di  as  ^fiog  ivri%$v ; 

*  [In  Schneider's  Lexicon  under  ii^tog  I  find  the  following: 
^*Even  in  prose  Diod.  Sic  allows  himself  to  use  such  expressions 
as,  aigiov  (iiysdog^  [irjxog^  aigia  Tudla  z6  (liys^ogj  ^tveg  afifiov  ii^ot^ 
to  express  size  or  magnitude ,  the  word  originally  signifying  only 
a  great  height."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  iigiog  was  frequently 
used  in  this'  way,  but  not  rji^iog.  —  Ed.] 
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the  Utter  in  II.  6,  4H).  spoken  of  Vulcan, 

^Hy  %al  in  axfioditoio  TpiXtoQ  ahi%ov  ivicxiq. 
Numerous  as  the  accounts  are  which  the  grammarians  have 
given  of  these  forms ;  most  of  them  amount  to  this,  that  both 
are  the  same,  and  signify  great;  which  is  most  evident  in  the 
Venet*  Schol.  to  <y,  410.  So  that  this  alone  gives  one  an  idea 
of  its  being  an  old  tradition. 

2.  This  most  simple  interpretation  has  at  least  one  advan- 
tage, that  by  adopting  it  we  shall  have  no  need  of  following 
etymology  in  a  vain  conjectural  search  after  some  particular 
meaning  for  each  of  the  two  passages;  as,  for  instance,  in  such 
a  search  some  of  the  grammarians  seem  to  have  found,  for 
atrixov^  xvqASbq^  which  in  this  sense  and  construction  is  evi- 
dently forced  from  atifu^.  As  little  satisfactory  is,  for  aiyrov, 
the  explanation  insatiable,  which,  although  in  some  respects 
suited  to  ^dQ6og,  still  is  not  grammatical.  It  must,  however, 
be  old,  as  Nicander  in  his  Ther.  783.  uses  the  word  precisely 
in  the  particular  sense  of  insatiable,  probably  grounding  it  on 
this  passage.  But  the  d^aQ^og  adtov  of  Quintus  (mentioned 
above  at  the  end  of  the  article  on  idccxogj)  leads  us  to  conjec- 
ture for  U.  ^,  395.  a  twofold  reading  of  the  old  grammarians, 
some  of  whom,  indeed,  explained  ai/Tov  as  Ionic  for  &atov^  but 
others  at  once  read  adrov^  a  reading  which  hardly  deserves 
mention.  Still  less  did  the  grammarians  succeed  in  obtaining 
from  etymology  one  interpretation  common  to  both  passages, 
alUiough  some  tried  the  idea  of  xataicv£6fievov  j  nvsv0tix6v  (or 
that  purpose;  in  which  it  is  ludicrous  to  observe  how  Vulcan 
and  his  bellows  must  work  together;  vid.  Damm.  But  when 
Apollonius  •  in  his  lexicon,  setting  out  with  this  derivation, 
makes  the  extraordinary  addition,  to  yuQ  g)v<Sci(i€vov  (that 
whi6h  is  inflate^)  fiiya  yivitat,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
meaning  of  great  was  familiar  to  the  commentators,  and  most 
of  them  only  tried  how  they  might  discover  some  etymological 
ground  for  it^  *  . 

^  Schneider  s  explanation  of  €)fr»/TOi/,«oo/^,  as  he  gives  no  derivation 
for  it,  I  can  only  suppose  to  be  borrowed  from  this  nvgrnSec^  as  more 
adapted  to  a  person  like  Vulcan.  Schneider  himself  does  not  seem 
to  place  much  reliance  on  it. 

^  I  do  not  mention  all  the  other  different  attempts  made  with  this 
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3.  That  it*  to  say,  doiibtieBS  the  Greeks  of  the  old  classica) 
age  understood  the  wortl  and  both  the  passages  in  the  sense 
of  great.  Of  this  we  have  a  most  express  testimony  in  Hesy- 
chiuB,  who  says  that  Aeschylus  used  it  in  this  sense,  *Afjrovgy 
liiydXag^  Ai6%vXog  *j4^dfuavri.  We  see  that  Aeschylus  used  tfie 
word  so  clearly  and  simply  to  express  something  great,  Aat 
the  grammarians  had  no  doubt  or  hesitation  in  so  stating  it. 
And  the  usage  of  the  poets  of  that  time  has  this  very  strong 
proof,  that  they  did  not  adopt  the  old  Epic  expressions  with 
grammatical  learning,  but  took  them  with  a  lively  feeling  of 
their  meaning. 

4.  Still  it  is.  impossible  that  the  word  atrirog  can  have  had 
so  exactly  the  mere  prosaic  idea  of  great;  it  must  have  re- 
presented that  idea  in  a  poetical  manner.  We  must  therefore 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  proper  sense  by  a  little  induction, 
still  attending  to  etymology.  That  the  idea  of  greatness  exists 
in  both  the  passages  of  Homer  is  certain;  but  in  one  of  them 
this  idea  is  already  expressed  by  the  word  niXmQi  we  must 
therefore  look  for  an  idea  which  in  this  passage  may  be  an 
idea  of  greatness  so  naturally  strengthened  and  made  more 
forcible,  that  in  the  other  passage  it  may  in  itself  express 
greatrifess.  Such  is,  in  the  language  of  the  people,  the  idea 
of  astonishing,  terrible,  prodigious*.  Let  us  now  conopare 
with  it  the  old  Epic  word  alvog.  The  termination  i^  is,  as 
we  see  plainly  in  6tvyv6g,  CSfivog  from  6dpo(i4xi  &c.,  an  old 
passive  verbal  form.  As,  then,  Ssivog  from  8€t6at  means 
something  large  and  terrible,  so  aivog  certainly  comes  from 
some  verb  in  a  similar  manner  and  has  a  similar  sense. 
Another  such  passive  termination  is  tog.  By  all  this  the 
connexion  of  alvog  and  aifjtog  becomes  evident,  and  our 
principal  object  is  attained,  viz.  that  of  ascertaining  in  both 
those  passages  a  niXmQ  Ssivov  and  a  ^dQ0og  dstvov.   In  order, 

same  object ;  they  may  l^e  sought  for  in  their  proper  places  by  any 
one  who  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  look  for  them.  The  moderns  ap- 
pear to  think  that  the  surest  way  to  succeed  is  by  means  of  the  idea  of 
advog^  invulnerable,  consequently  powerful y  &c.  Vid.  Heyne  and 
Schneider. 

*  [This  last  adjective  is  not  in  Buttmann,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  an- 
swer exactly  his  description  of  the  epithet  which  he  was  in  search 
of.  —  Ed.] 
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however,  at  last  to  come  nearer  to  the  radical  verb,  I  will  com- 
pare with  aUritog  another  word.ayiyroff,  which  approaches  very 
nearly  to  it  in  form  and  meaning,  diflFering  only  in  containing 
the  laudatory  sense  of  the  verb  ayafiat.  This  subsidiary  idea 
ifi;  however,  formed  only  by  usage;  astonishment  is  evidently 
that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  these  words;  at  it  does  also 
in  the  form  S^oiuciy  which  has  gone  over  to  the  meaning  of  re- 
verence, and  so  has  formed  again,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
others,  an  adjective  ayvog.  We  can  now  very  well  adopt  the 
supposition  that  the  i  in  atritog^  as  in  ^aia>  (vid.  &yQ(t,  sect. 
3.)?  arose  from  the  y,  and  was  quite  lost  in  &ritog.  We  may 
also  adopt  a  form  ASi,  AI52,  AZSi,  Arii,  with  which  the 
analogy  of  the  verbal  terminations  -ao,  and  -afo  sufficiently 
agrees. 

5.  According  to  this  accoimt,  the  accenting  of  the  word 
aCrjtog  is  the  only  thing  to  surprise  us,  as  far  indeed  as  accents 
in  the  Homeric  text  can  surprise.  And  this  also  will  cease, 
when  we  see  in  the  Schol.  to  <y,  410.  that  the  grammarians 
were  as  .divided  in  opinion  on  the  accenting  of  the  word  as  they 
were  on  the  other  points.  The  accent,  which  atitog  and  aUritog 
commonly  have,  arose  from  the  supposition  that  they  were, 
properly  speaking,  compounded  with  a.  Here  we  must  leave 
the  question  (as  we  easily  may) ;  for  the  accenting  of  the  Ho- 
meric text  is  to  the  learned  only  a  part  of  its  history. 

^A%^i6fpatog\  vid.  Q'iO'it^Xog, 


1 0.    ^AMijXog ,    aQi^rjXog. 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  word  S^SriXog  in  Homer  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  by  a  review  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs. 
Three  times  it  is  an  epithet  of  fire^  II.  /3,  455.  t,  436.  A,  155., 
twice  of  MarSf  and  once  of  Pallas  as  reproached  by  Mars,  II.  «, 
880.  897.  Od.  -O*,  309.,  twice  of  the  crowd  of  suitors  wooing 
Penelope,  Od.  »,  29.  ^,  303.,  and  once  of  Melanthius,  as  he 
was  conveying  arms  to  the  suitors,  x^  165.;  to  which  may  be 
added  the   adverbial  form  II.  9,  220.  of  Achilles  incessantly 
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ilaughtermg  the  Trojans,  6v  61  xttivsig  itdijXmg.  In  many  of 
th(»e  passages  the  idea  plainly  is  cansummg,  deUrcying,  desintc- 
tive;  and  since  this  is  the  only  one  which  suits  all  tho  pas- 
sages, and  suits  them  extremely  well,  it  must  stand  as  1^ 
established  meaning  in  Homer.  The  other  explanations  of  the 
grammarians  are  evidently  mere  etymological  attempts  to  find 
meanings  suited  to  certain  passages;  particidarly  where  it  is 
explained  by  dazzling ^  which  only  suits  the  passages  where  it 
is  an  epitliet  of  fire;  and  against  this  there  is  one  weighty  ob- 
jection, that  in  all  three  passages  the  fire  is  mentioned  as  in 
destructive  operation  ^ 

2.  To  tho  Homeric  usage  belongs  also  the  old  various  read- 
ing in  II.  f,  757.  The  text  has,  Ziv  ndxBQ^  ov  VBiieifi^tj  Z^^i 
tdde  xaQXBQa  fgya;  Instead  of  this  reading,  which,  through 
tlio  undeserved  authority  of  Aristarchus,  has  become  the  pre- 
vailing one,  there  was  another,  tads  i(yy^  dtdr^Xa,  to  which  Heyne 
gives  the  preference ,  and  which ,  in  the  sense  established  above, 
is  here  particularly  suitable,  as  agreeing  with  the  exegetical 
verse  following,  'Oaadtiov  re  xulolov  axdXsas  iadv  ^Ax€umv. 
On  the  contrary,  naQxeQct  iQya,  872.  in  a  similariy  sounding 
verse,  Zsv  naxsQ^  ov  V€(is6(ijj  ogmv  xdSe  xaQxegd  i^a;  where 
there  is  no  various  reading,  is  much  better  suited  to  a  passage 
which  speaks  only  of  the  daring  attacks  of  Diomede  on  the 
Oods. 

3.  But  when  the  old  lexicographers  explain  dtSfjlog  by  adi^log 
also,  this  is  an  explanation  which  by  nothing  but  force  can  be 
made  to  suit  any  of  the  passages  in  Homer;  there  is,  however, 
good  foundation  for  it,  not  in  Homer,  but  in  Hesiod  £,  754. 
where  the  advice  is  given 

fii^d*  hgolciv  in   al^fUvoitSi  nvQtfiag 
McD^svHv  at^rjla-  ^eog  vv  xtwxl  xcc  vsfisa6a. 
Interpreters  have  never  succeeded  in  explaining  these  words, 

^  In  an  old  epigram  which  (with  the  stone  on  which  it  was  engrav- 
ed) is  come  down  to  us,  and  is  in  Brunck's  Adosp.  692.,  tvxfn  is  called 
atdccXogy  that  is,  not  ^«rAr,  uncertain,  as  it  has  been  explained,  but 
destructive,  by  a  mere  mechanical  imitation  of  Homer.  The  person  on 
whom  the  inscription  was  written  was  taken  off  by  an  early  death, 
and  therefore  fortune  is  reproached  as  taking  away  whatever  it 
gives  usr. 
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on  account  of  dtSi^Xcc.  In  order  to  discover  in  them  the  Ho- 
meric meaning  of  dtSrilog  they  took  it  adverbially,  and  some- 
times joined  it  with  vB(i€00Sj  sometimes  with  ficsfiEVEtv.  In  the 
former  case  the  construction  would  be  contrary  to  the  language 
of  these  didactic  aphorisms,  which  are  never  obscured  by  a 
complicated  structure  of  the  sentence,  but  by  their  brevity  and 
simplicity.  The  latter  they  explained  by  d^icog  d<pavL0(iov^ 
''ridicule  not  to  your  own  destruction/'  One  can  suppose  it 
possible  that  it  might  have  been  an  ancient  mode  to  add  im- 
mediately after  a  verb  signifying  some  wicked  conduct,  an 
adverb  specifying  the  consequence  of  such  conduct;  but  then 
there  would  hardly  follow  an  exegetical  sentence  joined  to  it  by 
vvj  which  here  answers  to  the  Latin  quippe.  At  any  rate,  yiao^ 
^Bvstv  dtSrjXa^  ''ridicule  to  thine  own  destruction,^'  must  always 
be  a  forced  translation.  Nor  is  there  in  either  of  these  two 
interpretations  any  reason  for  the  use  'of  the  word  (imfievHv; 
for  who  would  have  had  an  idea  of  ridiculing  a  sacrifice?  The 
fact  is,  that  in  every  part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients  there 
were  sacred  customs,  the  origin  of  which  was  concealed  from 
the  people,  and  sometimes  unknown  even  to  the  priests  and 
prophets;  there  were  certain  of  these  peculiar  to  each  people, 
to  each  family,  and  even  to  each  house.  It  was  very  possible, 
therefore,  that  a  thoughtless  person  who  met  with  such  by 
chance  {xvQtjoag),  might  ridicule  what  he  did  not  understand. 
This  meaning  of  the  poet.  Clerk  saw  for  once  correctly;  but 
he  must  needs  say  something  foolish,  and  therefore  defended 
against  Hesiod  the  supposed  derider  of  heathenish  and  super- 
stitious customs*. 

4.  Again,  when  in  a  fragment  of  the  ^HoCaig  in  the  Schol. 
Find.  Pyth.  3,  14.  it  is  said  of  the  crow  that  he 

iq>QaaBV  Igy*  itdriXa 
<Z>o/j3g)  axEQasnoiiy ,  ot'  ag*  ^laxvg  iyrifis  Koqcdviv^ 

we  cannot  avoid  thinking  of  and  comparing  with  it  the  i^* 


♦  [In  the  small  edition  of  Hesiod  by  Schrevelius ,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  and  with  a  lexicon  of  the  words  used  in  Hesiod  by 
Pasor,  published  at  Leyden  in  1750,  itSrilct  is  correctly  translated 
arcana,  but  derived  from  cttSrig^  infernus, — Ed.] 
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dtdri^a  n^hich  is  the  various  reading  of  U.  £,  757.  as  quoted 
above.  But  the  sense  of  that  passage  is  evidently  too  strong 
for  this,  whore  nothing  annihiiating  or  destructive  can  be  mesnt^ 
but  only  something  offensive  to  Apollo ;  apd  though  Aese  iq^ 
atd'qka  might  verj'  naturally  prove  afterwards  destructive  to  the 
actors ;  yet  that  could  not  be  introduced  into  this  account  of 
the  information  given  by  the  crow:  lipgaCiv  fqy*  itSrila.  In- 
diHputably;  therefore,  the  meaning  of  itSriXa  is  here  also  secret 
things  f  things  concealed  in  darkness.  For  iyrifis  is  merely  s 
modest  term  to  express  the  illicit  intercourse  of  Ischys  and 
Coronis*,  as  we  know  from  history;  see  Apollod.  3,  10,  3. 
Paus.  2,  26.  p.  171.  —  In  what  sense  Sophocles  has  used  the 
word  in  Ajax  608.  seems  to  me  more  doubtful.  The  Chorus 
there  expressoB  its  fear  of  being  sent  to  Hades,  which  it  calls 
rov  djtdtQonov  dtdrjlov  Sdav.  The  context  favours  either  mean- 
ing; but  the  Scholiast  explains  it  only  by  dark. — The  sense  in 
which  ApoUonius  Rhodius  uses  it  may  be  seen  in  his  writings ; 
the  meaning  of  invisible  y  if  not  the  sole,  is  the  prevailing  one. 
6.  To  unite  these  two  meanings  (destructive  and  invisible)  by 
etymology,  it  might  seem  desirable  to  derive  the  word  from 
*j4t8rig,  as  some  have  done;  that  is  to  say,  as  v8(^X6(;^  vxvrilog^ 
mean  full  of  water,  full  of  sleep,  so  dt8ijXog  would  be  full  of 
Hades,  i.  e.  full  of  destruction  or  full  of  invisibility.  But  this 
appears  to  me  a  strange  kind  of  origin  for  a  word  in  conunon 
use;  and  that  it  was  so  is  easily  seen,  particularly  in  Hesiod. 
To  this  derivation  is  also  opposed  the  accent,  which  must  have 
been  handed  down  genuine,  otherwise  the  grammarians  would 
not  have  always  written  it  so  contrary  to  analogy.  But  the 
accent  will  be  quite  regular,  if  wo  adopt  the  following  line  of 
formation,  Idetv^  Idr^kog^  dtSr^log.  It  is  true,  the  verbal  ad- 
jectives of  tliis  kind  ((i&fifjXdgj  0iyrjX6g^  dxatfiX6gj  &c.)  have 
an  active  sense,  which  is  inapplicable  here.  But  these  esta- 
blished analogies  between  form  and  meaning  arose  by  degrees, 
and  in  those  older  times  of  the  Greek  language  IdrjXSg  might 
as  well  have  been  visible j  dtdriXog  invisible.  More  striking  is  tlie 
transilion  to  the  causative  meaning,  making  invisible,  destroying^ 


*  [It  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Od.  cf,  36.  of  Aegisthus  and  Cly- 
tomnestra.  —  Ed.] 
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destructive*.  But  this  transition  also  oOcurs  frequently  in  the 
older  language ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  other  way  of 
deriving  this  idea  (which  we  are  sure  the  word  has)  from  the  ne- 
gative of  id £tVy  which,  we  are  equally  sure,  is  in  dtSrjkos;  and 
this  way  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  one  most  generally  adopted^. 
6.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  fully  sensible  that  what  I  have 
said  of  the  passages  out  of  Homer  is  not  so  conclusive  but  that 
some  may  suppose  the  meaning  of  invisible^  even  although  it 
had  been  the  proper  meaning  of  atStilogy  to  have  become  quite 
extinct;  and  that  they  can  bring  all  the  older  passages  men- 
tioned above  (for  Apollon.  Rhod.  would  then  be  put  out  of  the 
question)  under  the  other  idea  of  destructive.  For  instance, 
let  it  be  supposed  that  the  idea  of  exterminaiing  ^  destructive^ 
made  a  transition  to  the  more  general  one  of  bad,  unckedy  im- 
piaus;  then  the  epithet  of  Hades  in  Sophocles  may  be  ranked 
under  the  former,  while  under  the  latter  and  more  general 
sense ;  still  however  in  use  as  early  as  Homer's  time,  would 
come  the  epithet  of  the  suitors,  and  of  Melanthius,  with  the 
two  passages  of  the  iQy  atStjla;  and  then,  itumiiBVSiv  atdrila  be 
supposed  to  mean  to  indulge  in  impious  ridicule,  the  other  dif- 
ficulties which  I  mentioned  above  in  speaking  of  that  passage 
will  appear  more  easily  surmountable.  This  plan  certainly 
does  not  satisfy  me ;  but  I  have  mentioned  it  in  order  to  make 


*  [Passow,  in  his  last  improved  edition  of  Schneider's  Lexicon, 
has  adopted  Bnttmann's  derivation  and  explanation.  "'^Wt;iloff,  oi', 
(ftpriv.  and  ISsiv)  making  invisible;  hence  exterminating,  annihi- 
biting,  destmctive;  this  is  always  its  sense  in  Homer  as  epithet  of 
Mars,  of  the  suitors,  of  fire.  (2nd  pass,  invisible,  6b8care,  unknown, 
Hes.  Op.  754.  Soph.  Aj.  608.  Secret,  unforeseen,  unhoped  for. 
See  Bnttmann's  Lexil.''  —  Ed.] 

*  The  corresponding  epithet  cii'6T0g  seems  to  have  taken  exactly 
the  same  line.  In  Homer  it  has  the  sense  belonging  to  it  as  an 
adjective  in  to^,  that  of  "one  of  whom  no  one  knows  anything 
more,''  whence  annihilated,  destroyed,  II.  J,  258.  But  in  the  beginning 
of  the  lost  Hymn  to  Pallas  by  Lamprocles  or  Stesichorus  it  is  an 
epithet  of  this  goddess,  according  to  a  reading  not  very  certain ,  it 
is  true ,  but  very  difficult  to  be  altered.  Vid.  Stesich.  Fragm.  ed. 
Suc^ifort.  p.  41.  In  that  passage  the  word  can  have  no  other  than 
the  causative  meaning  iustovaa  (see  Od.  v,  79.  ai(Sx(i<fnav)  exterminat- 
ing; and  so  it  expresses  in  a  respectful  manner  the  same  idea,  which 
atSijXog  does  in  a  reproachful  one,  ^hen  applied  to  Pallas  in  Homer, 
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the  following  investigation  independent  of  it.  For,  by  follow- 
ing that  plan  dtdriXog  with  its  second  syllable  short,  and  with 
the  meaning  of  exterminatijig^  had,  wicked,  is  to  be  kept  quite 
separate  for  all  the  passages  quoted  above;  but  the  meaning 
of  mvisible  is  not,  therefore,  less  sure  in  the  cognate  forms  now 
to  be  mentioned,  of  which  the  quantity  is  different.  I  leave 
that  plan,  therefore,  to  the  private  judgment  of  each  individual, 
and  will  now  continue  my  investigation  according  to  the  view 
which  I  first  took  of  it. 

7.  There  are  full  grounds  in  the  old  Epic  poetry  for  a  form 
isCdeXog  in  the  sense  of  invisible;  for  the  grammarian  in  the 
Etym.  M.  in  v.  quotes  a  verse  from  a  poem  of  Hesiod,  where 
it  is  said  of  the  thievish  Autolycus, 

'^0,xu  xt  xiQ(sl  Xafie^Kiv,  aeldila  navxa  xldt<i%tv. 
This  form  is  evidently  analogous  to  alxskog^  txsXog  from  atxOy 
and  at  the  same  time  is  connected  with  atSfikog\  for  aaCdaXogy 
dtdrjlog^  are  nothing  more  than  another  example  of  words  in 
which  two  neighbouring  syllables  change  their  quantity,  as 
dnsLgioiog^  ansQaltSiog,  But  this  dsidsXog  was  found  in  some 
poems  now  lost  in  the  other  leading  sense  as  well  as  in  that  of 
invisible.  Cyrill.  Lex.  ms.  ap.  Tittm.  ad  Zonar.  v.  *Mdi^Xog: 
AbCSbXov^  (pofisifdvy  novrjQov.  dtdtjXov^  aSriXov^  d<pavij.  See  also 
Etym.  M.  21,  35.  The  lengthened  form  daidiXiog  had  also 
the  same  twofold  meaning.  Etym.  M.  ^AudiXiov^  xaxdv^  x^t}- 
q>atoVj  aStjXov.  ^JaiSiXiog^  xaxaQaxog.  Hesych.  ^AaiSiXiog^  xaxa- 
gatog,  Ssivog,  This  last  form,  again,  answers  exactly  to  the 
daiociXiog  of  the  Epic  poets,  which  has  become  more  in  use  than 
dstxsXog;  and  Ruhnken's  correction  to  *MdijXog  in  Hesychius 
was  therefore  too  hasty  ^. 

8.  I  shall  here  introduce  a  form,  of  which  there  are  plain 
traces  in  the  grammarians.     Hesych.  AiiriXog^  adtiXog,    Etym. 


*  The  word  aeUsXog  has  a  new  meaning  in  Nicand.  Ther.  1,  20. 
where  it  is  said  of  the  constellation  Orion  that  asCdeXov  iavrJQtKrai, 
in  the  heavens.  Here  the  sense  evidently  is  shining,*  unA' AelStfia, 
Xafingd  in  Hesychius  has  been  very  properly  amended  to  ^ABtdeXa, 
But  this  moaning  is  not  to  be  explained,  as  the  grammarians  do, 
either  by  a  intensive  or  by  asl  SijXog :  but  these  later  Epic  poets 
gave  to  the  form  aslSeXog  the  same  meaning  which  they  acknow- 
ledged itSfjXog  to  have  as  an  epithet  of  fire;  vcS^o^,  dazzling. 
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M.  ^ffi/Aoi/^,  aipavtov.  Heindorf;  when  quite  young,  proposed 
to  apply  this  to  H.  /J,  318.,  and  to  read 

Top  fiev  a t^ri Xov^  d-rjxBv  d'eog  wsneg  tq)rpfBVj 
instead  of  aQ^^rjXov,  now  the  universal  reading  of  the  text. 
That  the  gloss,  as  it  stands  in  the  Etym.  M.,  relates  to  this 
verse,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  This  is  quite  cle^ur  from  the  gloss 
in  Apollonii  Lexicon,  where  to  the  one  explanation  of  ^Atdrikov^ 
dg)aveg^  is  added:  onsQ  xal  dsi^riXov  kiyei,'  Tov  fihv  dsi^ri- 
Xov  d^xsv  d-eos  o0Jta(f  i(pi]V€v.  And  the  Etym.  M.  in  another 
place,  i.  e.  under  dtdrjXog^  p.  41,  44.  quotes  the  same  passage 
thus:  o^ioiog  xal  Tav  filv  dtSrjlov  dijxs  ^Bog.  On  this  point 
we  must  consult  the  following  scholia  in  the  Venetian  Manu- 
script which  follow  close  on  each  other: 

Tov  fisv  dQL^rjXov  d^xev  ^edg  o07C€q  itptive]  on  Zrjvodoroq 
yodtpH  dQidrikoVy  xal  tov  i%6yiBVOV  7CQ06i%'riX6v.  xb  yaQ  dQiSri- 
Xov  &yav  i^itpavlg^  onsQ  dnC^avov,  o  yaQ  idv  (a  later  and  worse 
expression  for  o  ydg  dv)  nXd^rj  tovxo  dvaiQeL  Xiyev  (idvroiye 
iSncL  6  (fnjvag  avxbv  d-sog  xal  adriXov  inoCri^av, 

Aaav  yaQ  fiLV  idijxs  Kqovov  natg  ayxvAoftifrfo]  dd'sxetxav  • 
itQOsCQfixai  81  alxCa. 

Here  is  a  great  want  of  connexion.  But  first,  so  far  is  clear 
and  certain,  that  some  rejected  the  verse  319.  but  Zenodotus 
retained  it.  "The  cause  of  the  rejection,''  says  the  second 
Scholiast,  "has  been  already  mentioned.''  But  this  is  no- 
where to  be  found,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  lost  some 
such  passage  as  stands  in  the  Victorian  Scholia  (Heyn.  Add. 
ad  lib.  2.  p.  687.);  "because  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
god  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  serpent's  appearing  was 
the  cAuse  of  his  sudden  disappearance"  {Tttd-avcixeQOv  yaQ 
avxov  xa^dicai  dfpav^  nenoirixivat  xdv  xal  gnjvavxa  d'sov). 


*  The  reading  it^TiXov  (with  the  diaeresis)  in  the  last  Leipsic 
edition  is  a  decision  which  may  possibly  be  made  on  some  good 
grounds,  but  such  a  one  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  books 
hastily  or  with  any  appearance  of  force.    The  more  accurately  co 
pies  are  made  from  the  originals,  the  better  and  more  useful. 

*  That  this  is  really  an  old  reading,  we  know  now  from  the  Am- 
brosian  Fragments  of  the  Iliad  published  by  Mai,  in  which  the 
verse  was  so  written  at  first  hand.  See  Buttmann's  edition  of  them 
at  the  end  of  his  scholia  of  the  Odyssey,  p.  589. 
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Hence,  then;  it  is  clear  that  the  author  of  this  criticism  read 
in  the  preceding  verse  some  word  which  meant  ifpavij.  Let 
us  read  now  the  first  scholium  without  regard  to  the  oq^tiXov 
in  the  preceding  verse,  and  I  think,  without  spending  much 
time  in  criticizing  the  pointing  and  the  reading,  we  may  con- 
sider this  to  be  its  meaning:  '^Zenodotus  reads  dgidriXoVy  and 
retains  tiie  following  verse;  for  aQidriXov  means,  very  con- 
spicuous. But  this  is  improbable;  for  by  this  expression  he 
does  away  what  he  had  first  said.''  The  meaning  of  which 
is,  that  this  commentator  considers  the  transformation  of  the 
serpent  into  a  stone  as  contradictory  to  the  expression  agidriXov. 
Zenodotus,  on  the  contrary,  one  plainly  sees,  thought  there 
was  a  contradiction  between  the  serpent  being  made  to  disap- 
pear by  being  turned  into  a  stone  which  was  visible.  The 
conclusion  of  the  scholium  fixes  the  following  antithesis  as 
tiie  true  sense  of  Homer,  that  ''the  same  god  which  had  made 
the  serpent  appear,  made  it  also  disappear."  The  commen- 
tator, whose  opinion  is  expressed  in  this  scholium,  evidentiy, 
therefore,  explains  the  Homeric  word  by  &Stikov\  and  yet  the 
universal  reading  of  the  text  is  &Qi^rikov,  Hence  one  is  tempted, 
in  order  to  bring  the  lenmia  to  agree  with  the  scholium,  to 
read,  instead  of  clqC^yiIoVj  one  of  the  forms  which  we  have 
brought  forward  from  Hesych.  Etym.  M.  and  ApoUon.  Lexicon. 
But  this  attempt  is  again  obstructed  by  our  reading,  not  with- 
out great  surprise,  in  Etym.  M.  v.  aQi^riXogy  that  certain  gram- 
marians thought  aQt^riXog  to  have  also  the  meaning  of  &Si]Xog  by 
supposing  the  p  to  be  inserted.  Aristarchus,  however,  whose 
school  we  principally  recognize  in  these  scholia,  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  mode  of  proceeding.  Without,  therefore,  troubling 
myself  with  the  lemma,  I  see  plainly  in  the  scholium  itself  the 
two  contrary  opinions  of  Aristarchus  and  Zenodotus,  the  former 
reading  dtSriXov  (with  i  long)  or  some  form  of  similar  mean- 
ing, the  latter  reading  dQiSrjXov.  Whether  the  rejection  of  the 
following  verse,  and  the  groimds  for  doing  it  referred  to  in  the 
second  scholium,  proceeded  also  from  Aristarchus,  must  be 
left  undecided.  At  all  events  it  is  agreed  that  the  verse  (318.) 
is  genuine  and  ancient,  and  that,  consequently,  before  these 
criticisms,  it  appeared  very  passable  with  the  meaning  of 
dtdriXog,    Nay,  that  this,  if  not  the  common  reading,  was  at 
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least  a  very  general  one  down  to  Cicero's  time,  is  plain  from  his 
translation  of  these  verses,  de  Divin.  2, 30. 

Qui  luei  ediderat,  genitor  Satamius ,  idem 

Jbdidii,  ct  doro  firmavit^  tegmina  saxo. 

9.  Now  first,  as  far  as  the  word  dgC^i^Xog  belongs  to  this 
investigation,  it  is  apparently  connected  with  tr/log;  according 
to  which  derivation  it  would  give  here  and  there  an  ^ipparent 
sense  to  the  passage.  But  as  Homer  uses  it  also  as  an  epithet 
of  lightning,  of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  such  like,  it  is 
clear  that  it  accords  with  dijlogy  and  that  some  cause  or  other 
in  this  its  compound  state,  (instead  of  aQ^di^log  with  i  short, 
which  never  occurs  in  Homer,)  made  the  second  syllable  in  the 
old  Ionic  language  long;  from  which  then  (whether  by  actual 
pronunciation,  or  by  the  old  poets  committing  it  to  writing,  or, 
lastly,  by  the  filing  down  of  the  grammarians)  came  dQitr^^ogy 
by  Ihe  change  of  the  d  into  g,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by 
the  insertion  of  a  <y  before  the  d'.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  Zenodotus  always  wrote  dgvdrilog  pronounced  with  a  long 
t;  whence  in  the  scholium  quoted  above,  where  the  word  is 
mentioned  as  his  reading,  it  appears  written  according  to  his 
orthography*. 

10.  Of  didrjXog  we  have  already  seen  that  the  quantity  of 
both  its  second  and  third  syllable  is  changeable;  atSriko^^  dsi- 
deXog.  In  the  passage  in  question  (II.  /J,  318.),  where  it  is  an 
old  various  reading  with  dQi^ijlog,  it  must  have  both  its  second 
and  third  syllable  long;  which,  however,  need  not  create  any 
doubt  or  hesitation,  when  we  see  in  Homer  'Odvoijog,  ^0Sv6~ 
0iogy  and  Wvoaijog,  From  this  name,  indeed,  occurring  so 
often  in  these  three  forms,  they  have  become  the  only  esta- 
blished and  acknowledged  manner  of  writing  it;  but  otherwise 


•  See  below  at  note  10. 

'  See  my  opinion  stated  somewhat  more  definitely  under  note  1 2. 

*  In  the  post-Homeric  poets  ccQlSrjkog  is  also  found  with  i  short. 
Simonides  has  it  so  in  Epig.  59.  (65.)  Brunck's  Anal.  1 ,  139.  (liya 
Ilijkiav  of  t'  dQlSaXog''OiSaa;  so  has  also  Apoll.  Rhod.  and  the  still 
later  poets.  But  agl^riXog  also  occurs  in  the  sense  of  ftjAo^;  not, 
however,  earlier  than  Callimachus,  Epig.  54.,  also  inMeleag.  Epig.  I. 
and  in  others.  This  meaning  ought,  therefore,  no  longer  to  have 
precedence  in  the  lexicons,  still  less  to  be  quoted  as  Homer's. 
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there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  written  also  'Odt^ifo^ 
*OdvO€tos^  'Odv00etog.  For  the  word  dtdt^lo^^  which*  does  not 
occur  again  in  this  quantity  -^ in  Homer  ^  a  threefold  read- 
ing may  be  adopted  for  those  texts  which  had  it  in  this  passa^; 
viz.  dtSfilog,  by  which  the  quantity  is  left  to  the  reader  (see 
the  passage  as  quoted  above  at  sect.  8.  from  the  Etym.  M.); 
attriXog  (see  also  Hesych.  and  Etym.  M.  quoted  at  the  same 
place) ;  and  deidriXosy  which  recommended  itself  by  its  analogy 
with  dsidelos.  From  a  confusion  of  the  two  last  forms  arose  in 
ApoUon.  Lexic.  the  inadmissible  form  aftfi^Aoi/*. 

11.  The  common  reading  dQc^riXos  is  thus  explained:  ^^ Ju- 
piter has  turned  the  serpent  into  a  stone,  and  this  serpent  of 
stone  remains  as  a  monument.''  But  how  can  it  be  supposed 
that  an  Epic  poet  could  have  represented  such  a  play  of  the 
imagination  with  so  little  of  the  distinctness  of  a  picture?  He 
would  have  undoubtedly  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
this  miraculous  figure,  whether  standing  or  lying,  which  was  to 
remain  as  a  monument  of  the  transformation,  and  not  have 
merely  said,  ''He  turned  it  into  stone.''  Besides,  there  is  an- 
other circumstance  which  would  be  almost  as  astonishing,  that 
I  find  in  the  ancients  themselves,  dovni  to  Eustathius,  not  the 
least  trace  of  this  view  and  explanation:  for  the  d(fCdi]ios, 
which  Zenodotus  or  others  before  him  thought  they  must  write 
in  reference  to  the  Idav  l^xe,  was  evidently  only  a  help  to 
reconcile  the  contradiction  which  they  found  between  the  invi- 
sibilily  and  the  stone '<*.    To  this  we  must  also  add  the  perfectly 


®  Tollius  on  ApoUon.  Lex.  seeing  the  inadmissibility  of  this  form, 
thinks  he  can  furnish  his  author  (from  Eustath.  ad  Od.  -O-,  309.)  with 
the  form  aeidtjlogy  which  I  have  given  above  only  from  analogy.  But 
he  mistakes,  and  so  does  Hejme.  The  form  there  is  aelSeXog. 

*®  Some  further  trace  of  the  common  acceptation  of  this  passage 
may  possibly  be  thought  to  exist  in  the  latter  of  the  two  verses  of 
Cicero  quoted  above,  which  is  now  written  in  all  the  editions 

Ahdidit,  et  dure  formavit  tegmina  saxo. 
But  even  if  this  were  the  true  reading,  still  the  word  Ahdidit  would 
prevent  anything  confirmatory  of  that  acceptation  being  drawn  from 
the  subsequent  clause  of  the  sentence,  and  formavit  would  be,  there- 
fore, nothrng  more  thsm  fecit.  This,  indeed,  is  not  probable;  still 
less  can  we  approve  of  giving  up  the  reading  of  all  the  old  editions 
and  some  of  the  manuscripts  to  favour  a  various  reading  which  was 
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useless  expression  oifnsQ  IqyrivBv]  of  which,  if  we  read  AtSi]logy 
we  see  at  once  the  object  and  the  sense  by  means  of  the  anti- 
thesis, as  shown  in  the  Scholium  above  quoted.  The  words 
Xaav  yd(f  fuv  idTjKsv  have,  then,  the  sense  which  the  words  plain- 
ly bear:  ^^e  turned  it  into  a  stone/'  That  is  to  say,  this  is 
one  of  the  more  definite  forms  by  which  the  imagination  some- 
times makes  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  things  in  tales 
of  wonder,  not  less  wonderful,  for  that  must  not  be,  but,  as  it 
were,  more  on  a  level  with  common  sense,  and  more  propor- 
tioned to  the  power  of  thought;  so  that  sometimes  the  former 
seems  to  be  a  magical  production  from  one  of  the  stones  lying 
about  in  the  field,  sometimes  the  latter  is  imagined  to  be  trans- 
formation into  one  of  them. 


obliged  to  come  almost  mechanically  to  firmavit.  Bu£  this  same  de- 
fective criticism  has  been  actually  put  in  practice  in  TibuU.  2,  5,  23. 
Romulus  aeternoe  nondum  formaverat  urbisMcsniaconsorti  nonhabitanda 
Remo.  Wyttenbach,  Bibl.  Crit.  1, 3,  p.  84.  has  doubts,  and  with  justice, 
of  the  expression  formare  mcenia.  But  the  reading  firmaverat  he  ap- 
pears to  consider,  and  I  think  incorrectly,  as  referring  to  the  walls 
being  made  secure  or  made  sacred  by  the  death  of  Remus ;  so  apt  is 
one  to  be  seducqd  into  this  meaning  by  the  words  of  Propertius,  3, 8, 
50.  et  cceso  mcmia  firma  Remo.  For  as  the  sense  in  TibuUus  must  be, 
"Rome  was  not  yet  built,''  it  would  be  most  strange  to  express  that 
sense  by  a  circumstance  which  was  completely  an  accessory  to  its 
building,  although  it  might  be  very  well  added  afterwards  as  a  poet- 
ical exuberance.  The  words  mosnia  firma  cceso  Remo  do  also  express 
very  well  the  thing  which  was  brought  to  pass  by  means  of  the  death 
of  Remus;  hut  firmat  mosnia  non  hdbitanda  Remo  could  at  most  signify 
only  that  the  safety  of  the  city  had  depended  on  the  removal  of  Re- 
mus; which  was  the  meaning  neither  of  Propertius  nor  TibuUus.  In 
shojrt,  every  one  feels  that  formaverat  or  firmaverat  can  stand  only  for 
slruxerat.  On  the  other  hand,  Wyttenbach  has  brought  forward  a 
passage  very  much  to  the  purpose,  with  the  same  variety  of  reading, 
from  Claudian^s  Rapt.  Proserp.  1,  236.  Devenere  locum  ^  Cereris  quo 
tecta  nitebant  Cyclopum  firmaia  manu.  Formaia  would  be  as  tame  and 
poor  an  expression  in  this  passage  as  it  is  in  TibuUus ;  and  yet  firmata 
,is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  merely  strengthened,  but  it  is 
evidently  a  full  poetical  expression  for /5rmi7er  exstructa;  in  the  same 
way  is  firmaverat  mcenia  for  mcenia  firma  exstruxerat ;  and  therefore 
again  in  Cicero  firmavit  tegmina  is  the  same  as  indidil  tegmina  firma  — 
duro  saxo:  for  the  transformation  into  stone,  whatever  the  reading 
may  he,  is  described  as  having  taken  place  by  the  being  covered  over 
with  stone,  which  is  literally  expressed  by  Abdidit. 
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12.  Whether  this  reading  ought  to  be  restored  to  oui*  text 
or  not  I  leave  to  others,  if  it  were  only  to  spare  myself  the 
deciding  in  which  of  the  thiree  ways  we  ought  now  to  write  it.  The 
analogy  which  produced  the  reading  itf^ri  A  o  v  I  consider  doubt- 
ful ;  for  if  the  i  in  df^^-dtjXov  is  to  be  lengthened,  one  analogy  is 
introduced ;  if  ip  d-idrjXoVf  another  is  necessary.  To  write  at rf^  - 
Xov  is  contrary  to  common  usage,  which  does  not  allow  of  a  long 
I  in  forms  coming  from  eUtm,  And  lastly,  as  to  dei8fiXo$,  the 
principles  of  sound  criticism  forbid  our  using  any  form,  least  of  all 
introducing  it  into  Homer,  unless  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  sore 
and  authentic  manner.  And  in  this  case  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  Homer  never  did  use  this  form,  but  that  as  soon  as  he  wanted 
the  second  syllable  long,  he  used  (fourthly)  the  form  dst^d^Xiog^ 
which  has  all  the  meanings  in  common  with  the  others  ^^,  but  is 
too  different  from  any  of  the  readings  which  have  actually  come 
down  to  us,  for  us  to  propose  its  adoption  in  the  passage  in  quest- 
ion. Here,  then,  we  have  a  most  striking  example  how  almost  im- 
possible it  is  in  Homeric  criticism,  with  all  our  best  wishes  and 
exertions,  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  the  standing  text.  And 
although  fully  convinced  that  dgi^i^Xog  was  not  originally  in  this 
passage  in  Homer's  verse,  still  we  must  retain  this  reading,  as  the 
only  one  which  has  come  down  to  us  grounded  on  authentic  docu- 
ments ^^ 

Alrjvog;  vid.  arjvog. 

11.  Alvog^  izaiVTj. 

1.  The  word  alvog  is  in  its  principal  meaning  nearly  synony- 
mous with  iLvd'ogy  a  speech  j  narration;  but  it  has  also  the  par- 

*^  See  above  at  note  3. 

*^  I  will  here  add  my  etymological  conjectures  on  these  forms.  I 
think  the  form  tdt^loq  lies  at  the  root  of  both  compounds ;  for  I  con- 
sider the  common  word  6r^kog  to  be  only  an  abbreviation  of  idtikogj  as 
in  fxiyAo?,  tcrjlsiv^  where  will  be  found  a  similar  opinion.  The  com- 
pound with  agi'  was  therefore  properly  aQi-ldtiXog,  from  which  the 
second  i  disappeared,  and  the  digamma  remaining  before  the  ^,made 
the  preceding  syllable  long;  whence  it  is  very  possible  that  this 
digamma  before  d  changed  itself  into  (S ,  and  agl^rilog  is  therefore  a 
genuine  old  form.  In  the  compounding  of  itSrjkog  there  are  less  ana- 
logical grounds  for4he  lengthening  of  the  second  syllable  by  means 
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ticular  idea  of  praiscy  which  is  established  as  one  of  its  senses  in 
the  language  of  Epic  poetry  by  the  two  passages  of  Od.  %  110. 
tC  fis  xpi}  iirjriQog  aHvov;  and  II.  ^,  795.  In  Herodotus,  8;  112. 
praise  is  called  cctvi].  These  are  evidently  verbal  substantives, 
which  according  to  all  analogy  suppose  a  verb  atvco,  and  in  it  the 
meaning  of  praise;  with  which,  indeed,  the  gloss  in  Hesychius 
agrees :  Atvfov  *,  ^aQvt&imqy  inaiv^v  ti.  The  verb  aiviaoy  which 
is  the  one  in  common  use,  has  taken,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
derivative  form  after  the  substantive.  This  verb  means  only  to 
praise;  but  in  the  stem  or  radical  verb  atvm  there  was  undoubtedly 
also  the  meaning  of  io  say^  and  that  too  as  the  radical  sense,  from 
which  proceeded  the  meaning  oi praise;  much  the  same  as  in  Latin 
laudare  originally  meant  io  name  aloud,  name  or  mention^.  That 
avalvo^ai  is  no  compoimd  of  this  afroi,  see  art.  21.  sect.  10^. 

of  a  or  i^  particularly  as  the  forms  Mm^  eldog  already  offer  instances 
of  the  lengthening  of  i  into  ei. 

^  In  the  printed  copies  of  Hesychius  it  is  cr/vcJv,  by  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  word  pagytoviog. 

^  See  Gellins  2,  6.  where,  although  hadly,  the  illaudalus  Busiris  of 
Virgil  is  explained  by  this  original  meaning  oflaudo.  In  the  common 
language  of  the  Roman  authors  we  never  find  latido  in  this  sense  ex- 
cept it  is  joined  with  the  wordleslem  or  auctorem;  and  only  in  modern 
Latin  is  laudare  alone  used  in  the  sense  of  io  quale  or  make  mention  of. 
Adelung  in  his  German  Dictionary  makes  a  very  just  comparison 
between  this  word  and  the  German  participles  obbelobt,  ofthclobt, 
[used  in  the  technical  language  of  German  law ,  for  above-mentioned, 
often-mentioned,  while  in  common  language  belobt  merely  means  be- 
praised] :  and  if  any  one  should  suppose  that  the  idea  of  praise  is 
properly  the  ground  of  all  these  expressions,  because,  strictly  speak- 
ing, we  rely  as  authorities  only  on  those  whom  we  can  praise  and 
recommend  as  worthy  of  credit,  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  think  it  prob- 
able the  ancients  would  have  said ,  *^I  praise  as  a  witness,  I  extol  as 
an  authority  such  and  such  a  one  ;^^  hut  much  rather  the  reverse,  that 
in  this,  as  in  all  languages,  from  the  weaker  sense  arose  gradually, 
by  the  repetition  of  single  cases,  the.  more  forcible  meaning;  and  so 
from  the  idea  of  to  name  aloud,  quote,  mention,  came  that  of  to  praise^ 
extol*.  If  now  we  search  after  cognate  words  of  the  verb  aXvsiv  in  the 
simple  sense  of  speaking,  we  find  the  Latin  aio;  and  the  Greek  aUa 
is  in  respect  to  its  derivation  exactly  like  the  Latin  faium, 

'  Of  the  two  ways  of  compounding  there  rejected  I  would  remark, 

*  [Thus,  "I  have  heard  it  much  spoken  oP  is  almost  equivalent  to 
"I  have  heard  it  much  praised.''  —  Ed.] 
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2.  The  epithet  of  Ulysses  nolvaivog  is  generally  understood 
of  praise;  and  thence  the  more  ancient  commentators  saw  in 
II.  I,  430.  where  Socus  says, 

Sl^OtvCev  TtoXvcuvSj  Solwv  orr'  tjdi  jroi^io, 

an  irony,  for  which  they  have  been  blamed,  and  not  without 
justice,  if  their  rejection  of  the  regular  sense  arose  from  their 
objection  to  praise  in  the  mouth  of  an  enemy.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that,  if  jroAvatvog  means  much  praised  or  celebrated, 
the  expressions  in  that  passage  do  not  suit  well  together.  Some 
of  the  ancients,  however,  explained  the  word  by  xoXvfix^^og  also; 
which,  if  understood  to  mean  loquacious,  might  be  an  epithet 
suited  to  Nestor,  but  by  no  means  to  Ulysses.  But  the  word 
alvoq  in  its  sense  of  a  speech  has  a  particular  and  limited  mean- 
ing. Mv^OQ  is  in  general  any  speech,  conversation,  narration; 
alvog  is  only  a  speech  full  of  meaning,  or  cunningly  imagined. 
Such  it  is  in  the  only  passage  of  Homer  where  it  has  not 
the  meaning  of  praise,  Od.  |,  508.  It  is  there  used  of  the 
short  and  pithy  narrative  of  Ulysses,  the  cunning  object  oi 
which  Eumseus  understands  and  applauds.  In  Hesiod,  £,  200* 
it  is  a  moral  fable,  and  in  other  old  writers  sometimes  a  fable, 
sometimes  a  proverb.  How,  then,  can  it  be  for  a  moment 
doubted,  that  TCoXvmvog,  an  epithet  given  exclusively  to  Ulysses, 
relates  solely  to  that  particular  sort  of  speeches  which  marks  so 
strikingly  his  character? 

3.  Much  more  difficult  is  the  explanation  of  the  Epic  epi- 
thet of  Proserpine  inatvi^y  which  occurs  twice  in  the  Iliad,  four 


however,  that  the  one  with  the  negative  iv  would  be  the  preferable ; 
first  from  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  nego  formed  from  ne  and  aio;  in 
which,  however,  the  transition  to  the  first  conjugation  answers  to  that 
which  in  Greek  is  required  by  the  regular  rule.  For  as  from  dicere  is 
formed  not  judicere  h\itjudicarey,K8  from  ne  and  aio  not  negere  but  ne- 
gare,  so  also  in  Greek  nothing  could  be  regularly  compounded  of 
acvo)  by  the  addition  of  the  negative  particle  but  avaivi<o.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  recourse  must  be  had  to  examples  of  irregular  com- 
position, which  certainly  do  occurs  vid.  ocvUiv  in  Theogn,  621.  and 
Macrob.  deVerbo;  avftftcf^^a*,  Plut.  dePlac.  1,27.  But  in  investigat- 
ing the  derivation  of  any  common  usage  of  language  we  must  consider 
not  single  exceptions,  which  are  very  generally  somewhat  too  in- 
dividual, but  as  much  as  possible  only  fixed  analogies. 
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times  in  the  Odyssey ,  and  twice  in  the  Theogonia.  Except  in 
these  passages  it  is  never  met  with.  First  then,  the  lexicons 
must  be  corrected,  in  which  ixaivog,  tj,  6v  stands  with  two  re- 
gular and  distinct  meanings,  which,  however,  are  taken  only 
from  the  diflferent  explanations  given  by  the  grammarians  of  the 
same  passages,  without  any  mention  of  the  w^ord  being  confined 
entirely  to  Proserpine'*. 

4.  Of  these  two  explanations  (for  a  third  given  by  Eusta- 
thius  is  not  worth  mentioning)  the  one  is,  that  it  stands  for 
iycatvsrrj,  in  which  case  it  is  generally  taken  for  an  euphemis- 
mus;  the  other  is,  that  it  is  the  same  as  alvij.  That  the  old 
grammarians,  who  were  so  much  in  the  dark  about  the  form- 
ation of  words,  should  have  proposed  such  explanations,  does 
not  astonish  me ;  but  from  the  modems  I  should  have  expected 
some  discussion  or  some  hesitation  expressed  at  such  explana- 
tions. Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  more  generally  approved  of, 
on  account  of  the  sense.  But  that  ancient  language  of  Homer's 
time  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  mere  compounding  of  an 
adjective  with  a  preposition,  which  is  not  explained  by  some 
sentence  or  expression,  as  intSil^Log  from  ijcl  Se^idy  or  inaCxiog, 
which  properly  does  not  come  from  ahvog  but  from  alxCav  i%i- 
ipsQSiv,  To  say  that  the  ini  in  inaiv6g  is  redundant,  or  that 
it  adds  to  the  force  of  the  simple,  is  mere  words  and  not  criti- 
cism. As  for  the  other  meaning  of  ijcaivsrtj,  I  know  of  no 
other  admissible  way  of  explaining  it,  but  by  supposing  that 
hcatvog  (for  so  it  must  be  accented  in  every  case)  comes  from 
alvog  in  the  same  way  as  the  above-mentioned  ina^rcog,  inC- 
X(fv6og  and  the  like  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of  ^rti/t  alvog 
InsfSxiv  or  inMpi(f£xai,  Certainly  not  an  analogy  conclusive 
enough  to  oblige  us  to  admit  so  tame  and  unmeaning  an  ad- 
jective as  praiseworthy  for  an  epithet  of  the  infernal  goddess 
Proserpine.  These  considerations  appear  to  me  weighty  enough 
to  justify  my  offering  a  conjecture  of  my  own,  which,  however, 
is  ready  in  its  turn  to  peld  to  any  new  opinion  better  than  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  handed  down  to  us. 


*  An  assertion  made  in  the  notes  ^f  Jacobs'  Anthologia,  on  occas- 
ion of  a  conjecture  ofScaliger  on  Epigr.  30.of  Crinagoras,  that  this 
epithet  was  given  to  both  goddesses  who  presided  over  the  Mysteries, 
has  neither  ground  nor  authority. 
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62  11.    Atvos.lnmvii- 

5.  We  have  seen  that  this  epithet  has  been  given  only  to 
Proserpine,  but  I  would  also  observe  that  she  has  it  only  when 
she  is  joined  in  the  construction  with  Pluto.  D.  i,  457. 

^{ol  J'  itiUiop  inagag 
Z€vg  re  xaxaxd^oviog  xal  iTtaivii  Jlt{fie<p6vtia. 
h  569. 

KixlriCKfyvc''  ^Atdtiv  %al  Inaivriv  IJt^ifpovHttv. 

Od.  X,  534.  A,  47. 

'J<gp&4fi«fi  T '  ^Atdy  xal  inaiv^  UsqC^povsIa, 
X,  491.  563.  of  such  who  go 

Elg  ^AtSao  Sofiovg  xal  iTtaivijg  n£Q6S(povslag. 
lies. »,  768. 

"Ev^a  ^£0v  x^ovlov  JtQOC&iP  S6(aqi  ^%ritvxeg 

'l(p^£(iov  X  ^  ^AtStm^  xal  iitaiv^g  niQ6sg>ovtlag. 

and  a  little  further,  774.  in  the  same  words, 

nvliav  ixxoa&sv  iovxa 
^Itp^tnov  t'  ^AtSem  xal  iitaivijg  IlBifiefpovUag. 

And  as  if  to  prove  that  this  epithet  is  inadmissible  except  in 
this  connexion,  we  find  that  in  the  same  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
where  it  does  so  occur  once,  viz.  A,  47.,  the  goddess  is  named 
alone  three  times,  212.  225.  634.  and  though  in  the  same  part 
of  the  verse  and  where  the  same  epithet  would  suit  the  rhythm, 
yet  it  is  always  ayaxn^  nsQa€g>6v£UJc,  From  this,  however,  so 
much  is  evident,  that  this  way  of  joining  the  name  of  Proserpine 
with  that  of  Pluto  was  an  old  Epic  formula  handed  down  even 
to  Ilomer  and  our  oldest  Greek  poets  from  still  earlier  times, 
and  which  they  used  unchanged.  Now  at  the  first  of  the  pas- 
sages quoted  above,  U.  t,  457.  the  old  Scholia  in  lleyne  have 
preserved  the  reading 

xal  in^  avtip  IleQiSBtpovita, 

My  conjecture,  therefore,  is  that  this  in*  ccvta  is  an  old  gloss  of 
in*  alone,  and  that  the  old  fomiula  was  this 

^'Itp^Hiog  t'  *At6fiq  xal  in*  alv^i  ns^<SB<p6v£ia. 

Compare  among  other  similar  passages  D.  v,  800.  ngo  (ihv  aXXoi 
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i^fiQitfgy  aixaQ  in*  aXXoi,.  On  this  simple  idea  others  have  cer- 
tainly fallen;  but  they  covered  and  obscured  it,  because  this  inC 
does  not  suit  equally  well  all  the  above-mentioned  passages. 
Now  it  appears  to  me  an  imaginable  ease,  that  this  formula, 
which  suits  excellently  well  in  connexion  with  xtxXrjcxeiv  and 
ijcsviaC^ai,  became,  by  the  ear  and  the  mouth  being  from  old 
times  accustomed  to  it,  established  in  passages  where  it  was  less 
natural;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  genitives  of  the  last-quoted 
passages.  And,  trifling  as  such  a  confirmation  may  seem,  I  will 
not  withhold  it,  that  at  Od.  x,  534.  a  Vienna  manuscript  actually 
has  xcd  in*  alvy  IlBQOsfpovBCa, 

6.  It  appears  to  me  also  worthy  of  remark,  firsts  that  in 
one  of  the  passages  where  dyavTJ  stands,  Od.  A,  634.  there  ex- 
isted a  various  reading  inaivq  (vid.  Clarke  ad  1.  and  Hemst.  ad 
Lucian.  Necyom.  10.),  but  without  taking  root;  secondly j  that  in 
one  of  the  old  magical  formulas  in  Lucian,  as  mentioned  above, 
which  gives  Proserpine  this  same  epithet,  it  stands  as  before 
in  connexion,  not  indeed  with  Pluto,  but  with  another  of  the 
infernal  deities, 

Kdcl  wjnUtv  'Exari^,  %til  inaivipf  IlBQCB(p6v2tav, 

For  so  have  the  critics  restored  it  from  aineivijv,  (a  mistake 
easily  made  in  transcribing,)  yet  without  remarking,  at  least 
without  recording  the  remark,  that  it  is  an  hexameter  verse 
interwoven  with  the  prose  context. 


12.  AioXog^  ioXfjto. 

1.  Alolog  is  one  of  those  words  on  which  everything  essential 
with  regard  to  its  sense  in  Homer  has  long  since  been  said  and 
acknowledged  to  be  said,  and  yet  neither  in  the  lexicons  nor 
the  notes  of  commentators  are  to  be  found  the  requisite  fixed- 
ness and  certainty  of  meaning;  arising  solely  from  the  fault, 
that  in  explaining  separate  passages  the  force  of  the  word  in 
all  the  passages  of  Homer  taken  together  is  not  kept  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  in  one  point  of  view.  Al6Xog  vibrates  in 
meaning  between  diversity  in  time —  moveable y — and  diversity 
in  space — different^  of  different  colours.    It  may  very  well  be 
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imagined  that  these  two  relative  senses  might  have  been  found 
together  as  early  as  Homer.  This,  however,  must  not  be  decided 
from  separate  passages,  where  it  is  possible  that  one  person 
might  prefer  (for  instance  in  aldXos  oipLs)  the  idea  of  flexible, 
another  the  idea  of  varicoloured;  but  from  one  view  of  its  usage 
in  all  the  passages  of  Homer  taken  collectively. 

2.  The  most  decisive  passage  for  the  meaning  of  moveable  is 
H.  r,  404.  xodag  aldXog  tnnog,  the  nirnW^- footed  horse ;  and  next 
to  this  the  verb  alokkon  in  Od.  v,  27.  which  stands  for  the  iuming 
of  a  piece  of  meat  backuyards  and  forwards  before  the  fire,  iv^a 
xal  fvd^a  aloXXst,  With  this  Vre  may  join  xoQvd'aioXoSf  which  has 
never  been  taken  by  any  judicious  interpreter  in  any  other 
sense  than  the  above;  and  we  have  then  ample  proofs  to  esta- 
blish this  meaning.  The  wasps  might  very  well  bear  the  epi- 
thet of  varicoloured;  but  since  in  II.  '/t,  167.  the  expression  is 
6g)rjxsg  ^6ov  aloXoi,  none  but  a  grammman  could  have  given 
it  this  meaning  when  joined  with  iii6ov  (see  Schol.  and  ApoUon. 
Lex.).  In  no  insect  is  flexibility  more  evident  than  in  the  wasp, 
where  the  lower  part  of  its  body  is  joined  as  it  were  by  a  point 
with  the  upper.  The  gadfly,  indeed,  has  the  epithet  simply  in 
Od.  Xy  300. 

Tag  (the  cows)  iih  x  alolog  oht^g  ig>OQ(jifi^slg  iSovrfiev  * 

but  the  expression  of  varicoloured  suits  this  insect  far  less  tlian 
the  former;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quick  motion  of  the 
insect,  continually  flying  backwards  and  forwards,  repeatedly 
driven  off  and  as  often  returning,  is  so  characteristic,  and  the 
idea  of  all  this  so  appropriate  to  the  passage,  that  here  also  it 
seems  impossible  to  hesitate.     The  maggots,  or  worms,  which 

are  eating  a  dead  body,  II.  %,  509.  Nvv  Sd  6s A16Xm  svXal 

Sdovxaiy  admit,  indeed,  of  the  idea  of  a  diversity  in  space;  but 
every  one  must  have  observed,  that  in  this  passage  the  quick 
motion  of  this  multitude  of  reptiles  is  the  great,  prominent,  and 
striking  point  in  the  description;  the  proper  meaning,  there- 
fore is,  moving  swarms  of  maggots.  Much  more  probable  is 
it,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  a  doubt  should  arise  con- 
cerning the  serpent;  but  still,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
spiral  windings  of  the  serpent  are  characteristic  of  that  reptile, 
and  that  the  eflfect  of  the  picture  is  much  stronger,  if  we  repre- 
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Bent  to  ourselves  the  Trojans  seized  with  terror  at  seeing  the 
serpent  dropped  by  the  eagle ,  and  lying  before  them  (as  Voss 
translates  it)  coiimg  himself  ttp,  we  shall  see  no  necessity  for 
translating  Ihe  epithet  in  this  passage  otherwise  than  we  have 
rendered  it  before  of  the  other  animals. 

3.  There  remains  now  only  the  armour,  which  we  will  first 
take  as  we  find  it  collectively  in  II.  f,  295.  igafiri^s  dh  rsvxs* 
i%^  (t6ta  AioXa  naiupavoovra.  Again ,  wo  find  separately  at  X, 

374.,  ^dQfixa Atvvx'  djco  6tijd's6(pi  TtavxCoXov  •  at  d,  1 86. 

ElgviShro  ioOtrJQ jcavaioXog'  at  i^,  222.  TOg  of  i7co{rj0€v 

6dxog  aldXov  intafideiov.  Here,  then,  indecision  in  the  explana- 
tion of  al6Xos  is  very  natural ;  nay ,  as  its  other  meaning  does 
exist  in  the  language,  it  is  easily  to  be  conceived  that  in  speak- 
ing of  such  things  as  these  it  would  have  the  preference,  parti- 
cularly as  tevxea  noixCXa  %aXx^  are  so  frequent,  and  as  shield, 
coat  of  mail,  and  belt  are  so  distinguished  amidst  the  armour 
by  splendour,  ornament,  and  diversity  of  workmanship ;  whence 
also  a  superior  coat  of  mail,  II.  jr,  134.,  is  called  noixiXog  dare- 
Q6€ig,  and  at  x,  149.  the  edxog  is  jcoixCXov,  Nor  should  one  be 
inclined  without  hesitation  to  call  the  heavy  shield  of  Ajax, 
with  Voss,  agile^  I  grant  that  these  are  the  passages  where 
the  two  ideas  most  of  all  play  into  each  other;  but  then  only 
because  it  is  the  flexibility  of  the  whole  armour,  which  properly 
causes  its  diversity  of  colour  and  tlie  quick  transition  from 
one  shade  to  another.  To  instance  this  in  particulars,  it  is 
essential  to  the  coat  of  mail  that  all  its  parts  should  favour 
the  different  motions  of  the  body.  Consequently  it  is  com- 
posed of  different  parts,  and  those  parts  are.  composed  of  rings 
and  scales;  these,  when  put  together,  necessarily  cause  a  di- 
versity of  appearance,  which,  however,  is  only  visible  by  the 
motion  of  the  armour.  The  shield,  indeed,  is  firm  and  solid 
in  itself,  but  the  constant  motion  of  the  arm  which  carries  it 
produces  the  same  effect ;  and  however  large  a  shield  may  be, 
still  the  skilful  armourer  was  obliged  to  make  it  proportionably 
light  and  wieldy ;  and  the  hero  who  bore  it  must  have  been  able 
to  manage  it  with  ease ,  or  it  would  not  have  done  him  the  ser- 
vice of  a  shield,  which  in  its  very  nature  must  be  aloXog  or  easily 
moved  in  any  direction.  The  same  results  are  found  also  in 
the  compounds  of  al6XoQ.   Thus  aloXijKaXog  refers  to  the  quick 
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and  active  guiding  of  the  horses,  aloXod-rnQfil^  is  one  who  moves 
his  coat  of  mail  easily  or  moves  himself  easily  in  his  coat  of  mailt 
an  expression  which  becomes  more  clear  by  being  compared 
with  xo(^v^aioXogj  which  admits  of  no  other  meaning,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  aloXdxogvg  if  the  metre  had  allowed  it.  The 
belt;  which  must  go  tight  round  the  waist,  is  composed  of  parts 
and  very  flexible:  in  the  same  way  what  is  called  by  Homer 
(iir(^rjy  is  likewise  made  of  metal  and  worn  xmder  the  t<o6TiiQ; 
therefore,  the  idea  of  varicoloured  is  never  once  attached  to  it. 
II.  #,  185.  dXXd  naQOi^Bv  EUQv6ato  ^cxfrifp  ta  navaCokr>g  ij*' 
xmivBQ^sv  ZcSfid  ta  xal  iittQtjj  r^v  xaXx^eg  xd(iov  Svigeg.  Now 
in  this  part  of  the  body  above  all  others  suppleness  and  flexibility 
are  essential,  and  on  that  is  founded  also  the  epithet  aA>Ao/ttr^ff, 
II-  a,  707.  —  Because,  therefore,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  idea 
of  varicoloured  and  of  changing  quickly  from  shade  to  shade  does 
of  itself  accompany  the  idea  of  moveableness,  this  latter  alone 
is  to  be  admitted  as  the  radical  meaning  in  all  these  passages  of 
Homer. 

4.  In  a  multiplicity  of  other  things  also  noixlkog  and  ui6log 
may  be  used  with  the  same  leading  sense;  as  when  Ulysses  is 
called  by  Homer  90ixi.Xo^fjvi]g  and  Sisyphus  by  Hesiod  in  Fr. 
ap.  Schol.  Find.  Pyth.  4,  252.  aloXofiTJtijg;  that  is  to  say,  die 
former  gives  an  idea  of  a  diversity  of  plans,  the  latter  of  a 
rapidity  of  change  from  one  plan  to  another.  But  in  the  same 
way  as  noix^Xog  is  an  epithet  of  things  to  which  the  idea  of 
moveableness  does  not  belong,  or  which  it  does  not  suit  as  a 
poetical  epithet,  for  instance,  couches,  garments,  Od.  a,  132. 
II.  €f  735.,  a  curiously-tied  fastening,  Od.  d,  448. ;  so  we  have 
seen  above  aioXog  joined  to  things  which  are  not  xoix^Xa.  Thus, 
then,  judicious  criticism  requires,  that  in  passages  where  both 
ideas  suit  the  sense,  that  alone  should  be  selected  which  the 
word  has  -elsewhere. 

5.  Another  circumstance  tends  to  prove  the  uniformity  of  the 
meaning  of  this  word  in  Homer,  that  in  very  old  poems  imme- 
diately succeeding  his  age  the  word  is  used  for  varicoioured  so 
decisively  as  it  never  is  met  with  in  his  writings.  For  in  Hymn. 
Merc.  33.  the  shell  of  the  tortoise  ^  the  slowest  of  all  animals, 
is  called  aloXov  o<StQaxov,  I  will  not  bring  forward  the  pas- 
sage of  Hesiod's  Shield  of  Hercules  to  prove  that  the  grapes 
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being  of  different  colours  as  they  ripen  in  summer  is  expressed 
by  or'  Hiifpaxsg  al6XXovxai\  for  by  this  expression  we  need  not 
understand  their  difference  of  colour,  but  the  rapid  change  of 
their  colours  as  they  ripen;  at  the  same  time  we  see  here  a 
transition  from  the  first  meaning  to  the  second,  such  as  we 
have  not  found  in  Homer.  Besides,  as  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  moaning  of  moveable  is  the  only  original  one,  it  pre- 
vails so  decisively  through  every  period  of  the  Greek  language, 
that  the  other  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  poetical  extension 
of  it.  In  prose,  indeed,  the  word  very  seldom  occurs:  Schnei- 
der, however,  in  his  Lexicon  quotes  from  Aristotle  al6Xag  i}fi^- 
Qag,  ^^changeabie  days;''  and  the  word  alikovQogj  atXovQog  arises 
most  certainly  from  that  strong  and  snake-like  motion  of  the 
tail  which  is  so  characteristic  of  cats,  and  not  from  its  being  of 
different  colours,  which  might  as  well  be  said  of  any  other  part 
of  its  body*. 

6.  The  aloka  i/tJg  of  Sophocles  Trach.  94.  132.  is  brought 
into  comparison  with  the  ^oij  vv^  of  Homer  by  one  of  the  ex- 
planations of  the  Scholiast.  And  certainly  when  one  sees  that 
in  both  these  passages,  the  first  of  which  is  an  address  to  the 
sun,  ^Ov  aloXa  vv^  ivaQiiofiiva  xCxxbi^  xarBwa^Bi  rs,  and  in  the 

other,  (livet  yctg  oik*  al6Xa  wg  figototiSiv ,  that  in  both 

these  the  night  is  represented  as  in  its  passage  and  in  a  state  of 
change,  there  seems  considerable  ground  for  thinking  that 
Sophocles  used  al6Xa  as  a  learned  imitation  of  the  ^otj  of  Ho- 
mer. However,  considering  that  the  same  poet  certainly  uses 
aUXog  for  varicoloured^  when  he  makes  Philoctetes  say  (Philoct. 
1157.)  ^'the  birds  glut  themselves  dfidg  eaQXog  aldXag,'^  which 
can  admit  of  no  other  meaning;  and  that  Euripides  in  the  se- 
cond fragment  of  his  Pirithous  gives  to  the  night  the  epithet  of 
aioXoxQCfg;  I  cannot  but  decide  in  favour  of  the  other  interpre- 
tation for  Sophocles,  ''the  starry  night."  And  certainly  it  is 
more  suitable  that  in  both  passages  the  night  should  borrow  an 
epithet  from  any  thing,  rather  than  from  what  is  said  in  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  itself*. 


*  The  derivation  brought  forward  by  Salmasins  (Ex.  Plin.  p.  1009.) 
from  alXuv,  ^omiVHv  (Hesych.)  and  ovqu  springs  from  the  same  ori- 
ginal idea.  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

*  [Passow  in  his  improved  edition  of  Schneider's  Lexicon  gives  the 
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'7.  I  join  with  this  word  the  verb  idXtjto  in  ApoU.  Rhod., 
which  modem  commentators  generally  derive  from  aioXog.  I 
had  compared  it  in  my  Grammar  with  ii€ii6(^fitcuy  SeSoxri^Vy  fisfio- 
ktivtOy  and  derived  it  from  stX(o  in  the  sense  of,  was  squeezed^ 
pressed.  Bockh  has  upon  this  the  following  remark  on  Pind. 
Pyth.  4,  414.  mihi  simplicior  el  magis  perspicua  a  voce  iokiio 
(aioXe(o)  derivaiio  videiur,  quanquam  ioketv  ei  alkatv  affinia  esse 
turn  nego.  Hence  with  reference  to  this  form  of  Apollonius 
Rhod.  he  changes  in  Pind.  alokksi,  which  was  contrary  to 
the  metre,  into  ^okec,  and  adds,  constat  enim  veteres  sic  et  pro- 
nunciasse  et  partim  scripsisse.  All  this  requires  a  more  accurate 
discussion. 

8.  To  the  genuineness  of  the  verb  aloketv  no  objection  can 
be  made.  In  the  lexicons  may  be  seen  aloXaH^ai  and  anaio- 
ketv  with  its  derivatives.  Hippocrates  uses  alokdiS^ai  rg  yvo'fig 
of  the  changeable  mind  of  a  sick  person,  and  Euripides  Ion. 
549*  has  xavzd  )i£  dxai^oket,  '^this  makes  me  uncertain  what  to 
say,  puzzles  me.''  It  was  therefore  very  natural,  in  the  two 
passages  to  which  Bockh's  note  refers,  to  think  of  this  verb. 
But  that  it  is  also  a  more  simple  derivation  to  derive  idXrito  from 
alokifQ  than  from  any  other  verb,  I  cannot  allow.  The  more 
simple  derivation  is  not  that  which  meets  the  eye  or  the  ear 
more  quickly  than  another,  but  that  which  accords  with  well- 
known  rules  and  analogies ,  bringing  with  it  the  fewest  things  to 
be  taken  for  granted.  In  the  present  case  the  first  thing  to  be 
taken^for  granted  is  that  e  comes  from  at,  a  thing  by  no  means 
grounded  on  any  satisfactory  analogy.  That  the  ancients  pro- 


following  meanings  of  aloXog:  1st,  quick,  agile,  turning  or  moving 
itself  easily  or  quickly;  nodag  aloXog,  nimble-footed,  II.  r,  404.  Used 
elsewhere  in  Homer  of  serpents ,  worms  or  maggots ,  and  gadflies. 
Micov  ccioXotj  applied  to  wasps,  as  being  particularly  flexible  in  the 
middle  of  their  body,  II.  ft,  167.  Homer  has  abo  aloXa  xBvxsa  and  alo^ 
Xov  iSccxog^  by  which  some  imderstand,  "easily  or  quickly  moved> 
light;''  others,  "varicoloured,"  of  colours  shifting  quickly  from  shade 
to  shade.  2nd,  of  many  colours,  varicoloured,  of  colours  which  shift 
quickly  from  one  shade  to  another;  vv^ccloXog,  the  starry  night,  So- 
phocl.  Multiform ,  varied.  •  Metaph.  changeable ,  uncertain ,  crafty, 
cunning,  deceitful,  t/;£i5<Joff,  Pind.  N.  8,  42.  as  compared  with  nomlXoig 
^evdsai,,  Olymp.  1,  46.  AioXot  'qftigaiy  changeable,  uncertain  days  on 
account  of  the  weather,  Aristot.  Probl.  26, 14.  —  Ed.] 
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tiounced  at  like  e  cannot  be  asserted  so  unequivocally  as  Bockh 
does.  For  no  one  will  maintain  that  the  same  mouth  pro- 
nounced Ttats  like  pes,  and  also  made  by  diaresis  ndVg;  or  that 
the  ancients,  whom  we  are  here  reviewing,  could  have  pro- 
nounced Maia  like  Mea.  It  is  only  within  certain  limitations 
carefully  marked  out,  particularly  when  we  are  speaking  of  a 
period  of  such  antiquity,  that  we  can  adopt  the  supposition, 
that  in  a  part  of  the  dialects  the  pronunciation  of  6  for  at  did 
take  place  in  those  early  times.  (Vid.  Buttmaim's  Ausfuhr. 
Sprach.,  sect.  5.  obs.  6*.)  The  analogy  of  aUoQu  ecoQa,  and 
yata  yia^  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  it;  for  in  these  two  cases  we 
have  not  the  pronunciation  of  cci  for  e,  but  the  change  of  at  into 
€,  exactly  as  a  is  changed  into  s  in  Xdog  Xedgj  iivda  ftvia.    Ac- 


*  The  Latins  write  the  Greek  at  and  ot  by  ce  and  oe;  e.  g.  OatSgog 
PhcedruSy  ^A%at6g  Achceus,  KolXrj  Ccele,  Uolaq  Pceas.  Only  some  few 
names  in  aia^  oia  retain  the  t  in  the  Latin,  probably  because  it  passed 
into  aj;  as  Mata,  Tgoia,  Maja,  Troja.  {^A%aia  was  in  pure  Greek  a 
word  of  four  syllables,  ^Axatot^  whence  it  naturally  became  in  Latin 
AchatOj  Achaja:  Aictg  also  became -^Jaa:.)  In  the  same  way  the 
Greeks  wrote  for  Ca:sar  Kataag,  for  Clcelia  KkoiUa.  Necessarily, 
therefore ,  these  diphthongs  must  have  been  very  similar  to  each 
other  in  the  old  pronunciation  of  both  languages;  the  cause  of  which 
lay  undoubtedly  in  this ,  that  as ,  (b  had  not  originally  the  sounds  * 
which  they  have  generally  now  in  German  and  English,  but  as  true 
diphthongs  came  very  near  the  sounds  at,  ot*.  This  becomes  more 
certain  by  the  writing  of  Comcedus^  as  it  is  still  less  conceivable  that 
the  long  w  should  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Latins  like  a?. 
Further,  as  such  contractions  and  resolutions  as  Twrtig  &nd  naic^  o'ig 
and  olg,  and  even  in  the  Latin  poets  Albai'  and  MbWy  always  re- 
mained familiar  to  the  ear;  all  this  added  to  the  names  Maja,  Troja, 
shows  that  the  sounds  ai^  ot  were  at  all  events  the  older  pronun- 
ciation^ but  by  no  means  an  obsolete  one,  which,  therefore,  we  are 
justified  in  adhering  to  in  Greek.  In  later  times  the  pronunciation 
of  (pfor  at  became  the  current  one  in  Greece;  while  for  ot,  they 
took  not  ce,  but  the  long  t.  —  BuUm.  A.  S.  5,  6. 

*  In  order  to  see  the  possibility  of  this,  we  may  compare  the  Fle- 
mish ae,  which  is  written  diflferently  from  the  aa  of  the  Dutch,  and 
consequently  is  a  diphthong,  while  the  latter  is  purely  a  lengthen- 
ing of  the  a.  The  oe  has  in  these  languages  no  corresponding  pro- 
nunciation but  the  sound  of  w;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  Latin 
poerfa  passed  over  into  punie,  tncsnia  into  munio.  Kigidius ,  in  Gell. 
19,  14 ,  expressly  says  that  in  as,  an  c  was  sounded  after  the  «. 
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cording  to  this  analogy,  from  aioXstv  could  come  only  icalitVy 
and  therefore  the  o>  must  be  again  shortened  to  form  ioXei, 
This  also  is  possible;  provided  there  were  but  one  thing  (o  be 
granted  to  favour  this  derivation.  But  tlien  again  idXriro  must 
stand  for  if  oAitto,  which  third  supposition  is  still  more  arbitrary 
than  the  others.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  existed  such  a  verb  as 
foX^c}  for  aloXicDy  the  imperfects  without  the  augment  would 
indisputably  be  f6X€t^  eoXetro;  but  ioXrito  is  according  to  its 
termination  a  plusquam-perfcctimi,  and  contrary  to  all  Epic 
analogy,  without  the  augment  arising  from  the  reduplication  of 
the  perfect,  and  to  adapt  its  time  to  the  sense  and  the  passage 
in  question  other  suppositions  must  be  granted  which  would 
destroy  all  simplicity  of  explanation.  On  the  contrary,  with 
regard  to  form,  my  derivation  is  perfectly  simple;  for  I  have 
only  to  say,  as  SiSsy^at  has  a  similar  form  of  the  same  meaning 
SsSoxtj^at  (compare  II.  d,  107.  with  o,  730.),  exactly  so  has  IsXncu 
(H.  1/,  524.  and  elsewhere)  —  ioXtifuci,  (Vid.  Buttmann's  Aus- 
fUhr.  Sprach.,  sect.  112,  9*.) 

9.  But  to  explain  this  more  in  detail.  The  verb  etXa),  with 
the  meanings  of  to  pushy  press,  drive,  beat,  is,  in  its  more  sim- 
ple forms  lX6ai.^  f€X(iai^  &c.,  an  old  Epic  word,  which  I  shall 
discuss  in  its  turn  in  a  separate  article.  With  this  verb,  then, 
which  has  the  diganuna,  as  is  clear  from  the  form  feXiiaij  I  com- 
pare the  verb  ioXtjtOy  and  imderstand  it  to  mean  in  Apollonius 
Rhod.  3,  471. 

'H  fiiv  Sq^  cig  ioXtjTO  voov  (ieXsdi^(ucai  xovQtjy 
she  was  pressed  down^  oppressed;  with  which  the  explanations 
of  the  scholiasts  and  old  lexicographers,  itetdgaxto^  iv  dytovia 
^v,  inrorixo^  ddvvtiro^  agree  remarkably  well.  Only  in  the  Etym. 
M.  there  is  a  remark ,  that  it  is  also  written  with  at ;  and  the 

*  Many  barytone  dissyllables,  which  have  an  £  in  the  radical  sylla 
ble,  make  sister  forms  by  changing  the  vowel  into  o,  and  taking  the 
termination  em:  tpigoi  and  (pogion^  T^i/no)  and  xgofiito^  ipi§o^tn>  com- 
monly q>o§io(iai ;  so  also  rcoQ^im,  Sofiim^  figoiiiai^  Tcoxiofuu,  Or  the  ra- 
dical syllable  has  a>,  and  the  termination  is  da) :  axQ(o<pd(o  for  cxfiifpiOy 
xQoaidfo  for  xgixG) ;  so  also  Scufido}^  PQ<i9(id(o,  vcoftao,  xgonTtdfo^  Tttaxdofiun. 
According  to  the  first  formation  some  have  sister-forms  in  the  per- 
fect only :  dsSoxrjfiivog  for  dsdsyfUvog  from  dixofiai  or  Sixofiai ;  and 
therefore  also  inxovipuc^  (itfAOgrixaiy  ioXrjxOy  from  %xelv(Oj  (lilgOfuttj 
etXn;  also  fiepoXfifwi,  from  fidXXa.  —  Bultm.  A.  S.  \l%  9. 
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idea'  of  connecting  it  with  aiolst^^at  was  strengthened  by  ob- 
serving that  in  the  speech  of  the  damsel  immediately  before  the 
verse  in  question  there  is  a  considerable  hesitation  of  purpose 
shown  by  her  first  trying  to  banish  from  her  mind  all  sympathy 
for  JasoU;  and  then  giving  utterance  to  it.  An  imperfect,  there- 
fore, (bnt  no  plusquam-perfectum,)  with  the  sense  of  aloXstto, 
might  stand  here  perfectly  well ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  anything 
but  necessary:  for  the  expression,  ''her  mind  was  pressed,  or 
weighed  down  (ieXro,  iokrito)  with  cares,"  brings  before  our  eyes 
those  feelings  of  the  damsel  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  it, 
and  as  depicted  in  the  preceding  speech. 

10.  Without  doubt,  then,  Apollonius  Rhod.  found  this*  word 
in  the  older  Epic  language;  one  plain  proof  of  which  is  the 
Pindaric  boXbi,  ;  for  the  certainty  of  this  amendment  of  Bockh 
is  rendered  by  the  metre  unquestionable,  and  the  reading  of  the 
manuscripts,  alokXei^  has  no  more  weight  against  it  than  the  va- 
rious reading  aidXrjzo  has  in  the  verse  of  Apollonius  Rhod.  be- 
fore us.  This  ioXst  is  therefore  the  regular  imperfect  of  the 
digammaed  verb  oXetv — ioXow,  ioXai.  The  sense  too  is  equally 
correct;  IIv^  Siviv  oix  ioXu  na^kfpaQ^dxov  l^sivag  iq>sriiatg^  "the 
flame  (from  the  fire-breathing  steeds)  did  not  oppress,  disturb, 
drive  away  Jason:"  for  that  the  sense  of  aldXlstv^  aloXetVj  "he 
did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose,"  also 
suits  this  passage,  arises  only  from  this  circimistance,  that  these 
ideas  taken  in  a  moral  sense  are  always  united  or  connected 
together.  For  the  full  confirmation,  however,  of  this  reading 
we  have  only  to  consult  the  gloss  of  Hesychius,  which  gives 
us  the  present  of  this  verb:  'OAff,  ivQ%XBl^  i%oX6^QBVBt,  Un- 
doubtedly this  gloss  has  generally  been  overlooked,  from  an 
idea  that  it  belonged  to  ikXvvai^  ilBtVy  and  perhaps  some  may 
have  been  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  comic  expression,  as  we 
say  of  a  troublesome  or  tiresome  person,  "he  is  enough  to  kill 
one."  But  6XBt  from  oXXvfAt  can  only  be  the  future.  And  the 
explanation  H^oXo^qbvbi  ,  being  solely  a  word  of  the  later  Greek, 
must  have  been  placed  there  by  one  of  the  late  grammarians. 
^EvoxXbi  is  therefore  without  doubt  the  only  old  explanation; 
and  in  two  other  glosses  of  Hesychius  it  actually  does  stand 
alone/OAacr,  ivoxXat,  xaVOXad'Bt  6fAOtc9g,  The  accent  of  these 
two  last  forms  is  without  doubt  incorrect;  for  a  form  dkcciG) 
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is  scarcely  conceivable.  On  the  contrary;  ^OidtOj  'OjUmd,  and 
'OXdd'fo  are  perfectly  analogous  forms  ^  the  two  first  like  xotA>(mi 
and  TCozdoiKU  from  xitofuu,  the  last  like  6^fidd'cs  and  others. 
To  prove  that  the  idea  of  ivoxXetv,  to  be  troublesome  or  bur^ 
densomey  is  very  new  akin  to  that  of  to  press  dbum,  oppress^ 
will  require  no  discussion.  I  think;  therefore,  I  may  now  con- 
fidently propose  the  three  forms  oXsi,  ioXn^  and  iokrito  as  all 
coming  from  the  verb  "EXoy  eUcD  with  the  idea  of,  to  pressy  press 
down,  oppress^. 

11.  As  to  the  verbs  aloXlnv  and  slXetv  having  been  originally 
the  same,  I  see  nothing  to  indicate  it.  The  latter  verb  we  may 
find  plain  enough  as  a  root  in  "EXcd,  iX^ai^  to  beat,  strike,  push, 
&c.,  if  we  look  to  art.  87.  sect.  4.  But  aioXXa  comes  according 
to  all  analogy  from  aloXos,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  adjectival 
form  with  its  root  in  the  first  syllable :  and  the  old  comparison 
of  this  word  with  asXXa  appears  to  me  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
jected ;  for  aeXXa  comes  already  recommended  to  our  notice  by 
its  connexion  with  AtoXog^  the  god  of  the  winds.  All  these, 
then,  come  from  acj:  the  diphthong  ai  is  the  very  conmion 
change  of  a  before  a  vowel,  and  aloXog  therefore  means  blowing, 
flapping  J  moving,  &c.^ 


13.  '^xeW,  axijv. 

i.  As  Homer  uses  not  only  ccxsavj  but  also  certain  of  its 
cases,  such  as  dxiovtSa,  H.  a,  565.  569.  dxiovts^  Od.  I,  195.,  no 
doubt  has  been  entertained  of  its  being  the  participle  of  a  verb 
dxi(o ;  which,  with  the  substantive  dxtj,  and  its  supposed  accusa- 


^  Whether  the  gloss  of  Hesychius  svkrjro,  irUtpvQXo^  hndqaKxo^  is 
to  be  explained  as  an  error  of  transcription  for  ioXiqxo,  or  a  various 
reading  of  it,  or  whether  this  latter  form,  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  digamma,  was  contracted  in  the  dialects  to  evAi/ro,  I  leave  to 
others  to  determine. 

^  Compare  with  this  in  the  Etym.  M.  aeiklnv^  ^tanEvuv  %al  ahiX- 
Xhv  :  in  Hesych.  ubXXh,  q)ilei^  %ohx%tvH :  atletv,  ^carcevei^v^  with  the 
notes.  For  it  is  clear  that  these  meanings  come  from  the  idea  of 
caivHv,  and  therefore  from  the  motion  of  the  dog's  tail  betokening 
fondness. 
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tive  axtjvj  has  been  compared  with  ^xa,  and  all  considered  as 
of  the  same  family  of  words,  with  the  idea  of  rest,  stillness. 
I  shall  hope  to  show  in  a  separate  article  in  its  proper  place, 
that  f}xa  belongs  to  another  root  with  a  very  different  radical 
idea.  As  for  dxicov^  if  it  be  properly  a  participle,  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  how  it  ever  coidd  have  come  to  pass  that  this  sin- 
gular and  masculine  form  should  have  been,  contrary  to  all 
analogy,  used  and  joined  both  with  the  feminine  and  the  plural; 
as  in  n.  ^,  459. 

^Hroi  ^A^valfj  iniwv  lyv  ovxb  xi  tlntv, 

and  in  Od.  9,  89. 

I  follow,  therefore,  the  explanation  of  those  who  have  derived 
axfjv  from  %aCvHv  with  the  a  privative.  The  Ionic  change  of 
%  and  X  is  familiar  enough  by  such  words  as  xexadov,  d^xoftat, 
&c.,  and  in  this  family  of  words  in  particular  is  confirmed  by 
the  verb  xsdf^cny  I  cleave,  i.  e.  %aCvBiv  xoi(o.  *j4xijv^  therefore, 
is  an  adverbial  form  from  x^^^'^j  %aCvBiVj  confirmed  by  the  ana- 
logy of  ix(^idrijv.  For  instead  of  adverbs  were  used,  particu- 
larly in  the  older  Greek,  many  cases  of  adjectives;  for  in- 
stance, the  accus.  sing,  and  plur.  of  the  neuter,  and  the  dative 
and  accus.  sing,  of  the  feminine,  as  SsLvdvy  IxnayXa^  xotvfj^  /ta- 
XQav.  In  the  same  way  we  may  accoimt  for  many  adverbial 
forms  derived  from  lost  adjectives,  as  nkriiSCoVj  dt%il  (for  tft%^) 
and  8i%a^  Tcigav.  Let  us  now  suppose  an  adjective  £xao^,  non 
hiscens,  silent;  then  the  axa  of  Pindar  (vid.  article  ijxa,  &c.) 
will  be  either  the  neuter  plur.  of  it  for  axaa^  or  the  dat.  fem. 
for  axdtt.  For  the  accus.  fem.  axdav  would  have  come  in  the 
Ionic  dialect  dxiriv  and  dxtjv^  and  from  the  neut.  sing,  axaov 
would  be  formed  dxicov^  according  to  the  analogy  of  tXaovXXBav, 
It  is  true  that  in  these  forms  we  see  a  diflference  of  accent;  but 
that  we  see  in  many  others  also,  of  whose  origin  we  have  now 
lost  all  traces  (compare  Sixq  and  Slxci) ;  nor  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  accenting  of  these  old  poetical 
forms  was  genuine  ancient  tradition,  and  how  much  arose  from 
the  etymological  suppositions  of  the  grammarians.  The  ety- 
mological sense  of  the  forms  before  us  was  indisputably  no 
longer  felt  even  in  a  very  early  period  of  the  Greek  language. 
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And  this  was  the  cause  of  dxd(avj  so  frequently  found  in  sen- 
tences whose  subject  was  a  masc.  sing.^  being  considered  as  an 
adjective  or  participle,  and  inflected  accordingly.  In  the  Ger- 
man language  there  is  a  very  similar  case  in  the  old  interjection 
lieber!  which  certainly  almost  every  German  would  at  once  say 
is  the  masc.  sing,  of  an  adjective,  and  consequently  would  look 
upon  its  use  in  those  passages  of  Scripture  where  it  is  addressed 
to  a  female  or  to  more  persons  than  one  (as  in  Genesis  xii.  13* 
and  XXXIV.  8.)  as  a  grammatical  error.  But  lieber ^  like  leider^  is 
an  adverbial  form,  originating  in  the  old  dative.  Leider  means  mir 
zum  Leide,  iieber  mesjis  mir  zur  Liebe*.  And  as  from  the  mistake 
in  supposing  axe<ov  to  be  a  participle,  arose  axiovOa^  axiovte 
even  as  early  as  Homer's  time,  so  the  later  writers  went  further, 
and  ApoUonius  Rhod.  1,  765.  has  even  the  verb  ix^otg.  From  a 
similar  source  must  have  come  that  solitary  instance  of  the  subst. 
dxfjj  in  the  Hesychian  gloss  axiji/  fjysgj  riavxCav  ^yeg.  Tho  adj. 
dxaXog  comes  from  axriv.  The  transition  of  meaning  from  silenty 
quiet,  to  the  idea  of  tranquil,  quiet,  without  being  disturbed  or  inter- 
rupted^ which,  however,  in  Homer  is  not  a  very  apparent  sense 
except  in  Od.  g,  195.,  is  so  natural  that  it  requires  no  discussion. 
2.  From  this  explanation  of  axicav  as  an  adverb  it  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  that  &xb(ov  Sa£w0d'e  is  a  very  natural  expres- 
sion; but  axeW  joined  with  ^  verb  substantive  may  possibly 
be  objected  to,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  that  case  it  should 
be  an  adjective  (consequently,    according  to  my  supposition, 

*  [To  make  this  illastration  somewhat  intelligible  to  the  English 
scholar  who  may  not  understand  German,  it  should  be  observed,  that 
the  German  adjectives  are  inflected  like  the  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
difl*erent  terminations  for  case,  gender  and  number;  that  lieber,  as 
an  adjective,  is  the  nom.  masc.  sing,  answering  to  the  Lat.  earns; 
but  that  in  old  German,  as  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  used 
as  an  interjection  or  adverb.  In  the  two  passages  referred  to  above 
in  Genesis  it  is  translated  in  our  Bible,  "I  pray  you,"  in  the  former 
of  which  it  is  addressed  by  Abraham  to  Sarah ,  in  the  latter  by 
Hamor  to  the  sons  of  Jacob;  consequently,  as  masc.  sing,  it  does 
not  appear  to  accord  grammatically  with  either  of  these  passages. 
But  as  an  adverb  or  interjection  taken  from  the  dative,  and  signify- 
ing, as  literally  as  it  can  be  translated,  "for  my  pleasure  or  grati- 
fication, to  please  or  gratify  me,''  it  is  an  admirable  illustration,  as 
addressed  to  a  German  scholar,  of  axa,  cexijv,  or  anicov,  according  to 
Buttmann^s  derivation  of  them. — Ed.] 
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Sxsmg  for  axaogy)  and  not  an  adverb.  But  the  expressions  jrAiy- 
4fiov  tjvj  where  the  adjective  nkrfiCog  might  be  used,  and  6tya 
i6t(o^  will  satisfy  this  doubt,  and  remove  all  objection  to  the 
unnatural  masc.  sing,  in  Giv  in  those  constructions. 


14.  ^AxoOri^Gag. 

1.  The  verb  ccxoiSzTJifag  is  a  Sjca^  d^ri^ivov^  being  found  only 
in  a  simile  which  occurs  twice  in  Homer,  II.  g,  506.  o,  263. 

^Slg  i"  oxB  Tig  CTCcxog  Titnog  ixoaxriaag  btl  q)axvy 

Jsoiibv  ccTtOQqri^ag  ^eirj  neSioio  KQoaivcoVy 
&c.  The  accounts  given  by  the  grammarians  of  this  word, 
which  has  so  completely  disappeared  in  the  post -Homeric 
writers,  and  which  offers  no  comparison  of  passages,  must  be 
examined  with  great  caution,  since  there  are  no  external  evi- 
dences to  guide  us  in  distinguishing  between  what  is  of  an 
historical  nature  and  what  is  mere  etymological  speculation. 
Amidst  a  mixed  mass  of  this  kind  (vid.  Eustath.,  Schneider, 
&c.)  there  is  one  and  only  one  derivation,  from  dxoatTJ^  barley, 
which  at  once  strikes  so  forcibly  both  the  eyes  and  the  un- 
derstanding, that  we  are  impelled  to  examine  whether  there 
is  any  foundation  for  it,  and  whether  it  will  bear  investigation. 
I  shall  therefore  collect  from  the  Scholia  and  glosses  whatever 
bears  essentially  on  this  particular  derivation.  Hesych.  'j4xo0t7J  • 
XQid^  naQtt  KvjCQLOig.  *j4xo0tij6ag'  XQi^idaag^  ddfiq>ayij6ag. 
Eustath.  'Axo6t'q(Jai  Si  to  nolvxQLd^tSat  xard  rovg  TcaXaiovg, 
ijyow  to  xQi^idOai,  dxo0ral  ydg  aC  XQid'ai.  onsQ  <pa6\v  ii, 
'O^r^QOv  iilv  oi5  deixvvtai^y  na(^d  8i  ye  NixdvdQCD  (Alexiph. 
106.)  xal  akXocg  xettai.  ot  Sh  naXaioC  <pa(Siy  xal  ndiSag  rdg 
tQoq>dg  TCaQa  0£60aXotg  dxoiSrdg  Xsysa^cct.  Schol.  Ven.  B.  of 
di  tag  xqi^dg  (pa(Si  nagd  &a66aXotg  dxoiftdg  elvm. 

2.  From  these  accounts  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  oc- 
currence of  the  word  dxo6rijy  barley;  and  a  very  probable  dcri- 


*  In  Apollonius,  where  the  same  gloss  stands  in  an  abbreviated 
shape,  it  ought  to  be  written  thus:  onsQ  i|  'Oftiy^ov  [SeiTivvvai  ov] 
dvvrjaovtai.  The  words  in  brackets  are  not  in  Apollunius.  The 
grammarian  rejects  this  explanation. 
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vation  of  it  from  dxTJ^  on  account  of  the  beards  wtich  distin- 
guish this  species  of  grain,  famishes  a  confirmation  not  to  be 
rejected*.  That  Homer  never  used  the  word  dxoiftTJ  itself  is 
no  objection  to  this  derivation,  nor  that  it  was  borrowed  from 
the  Cyprians  or  Thessalians.  Heyne  has  judiciously  observed, 
that  old  words  -which  disappeared  from  common  use  were  still 
visible  much  later  in  certain  dialects.  Idioms  of  this  kind  were 
noted  while  Greek  was  still  a  living  language,  partly  for  the 
very  purpose  of  explaining  Homer  and  other  ancient  writers ; 
and  thus  such  words  as  this  were  introduced  into  the  glossaries, 
*j4xo<Strj,  therefore,  was  a  genuine  old  name  for  barley;  and 
though  in  Homer's  time  and  in  his  particular  country  it  might 
nol*  have  been,  the  common  name  for  it,  still  an  expression  taken 
from  this  word  might  very  well  have  been  in  use  in  the  Ian-" 
guage  of  common  life'. 

'^  Heyno  gives  this  derivation ;  but  in  one  respect  he  has  just  re- 
versed the  real  fact  by  setting  out  with"  it  as  though  it  had  been 
historically  transmitted  down  to  us.  Melior  ratio  (says  he)  extal  in 
Schol.  hr.  a%octBiv  ductum  ah  icnoaxri  spica,  arista,  et  ipsce  fruges, 
hordeum,  voce  antiqua  ah  axt/,  acieSy  ducta ;  unde  fuit  axo'w  acuo^  mo- 
axY^  spica  acuminata:  agnoscit  hoc  etymon  etiam  Valcken.^  Sfc,  From 
this  one  should  of  course  conclude"  that  all  the  above  was  quoted 
from  the  old  grammarians:  but  no  such  thing.  From  spica  inclusive 
to  the  end  it  is  all  etymological  reasoning  of  Valckenaer,  which  in- 
deed is  essentially  correct.  So  in  the  lexicons,  that  which  appears 
to  the  lexicographer  to  bo  the  original  meaning  generally  stands 
first,  and  then  comes  a  chain  of  intermediate  senses,  until  at  last 
we  find  that  which  is  in  common  use,  which  frequently  is  the  only 
true  one.  In  this  maimer  a  great  deal  of  false  information  is  sent 
into  the  world  and  finds  admission  into  the  heads  of  students,  where 
it  keeps  firm  hold  from  the  correctness  of  the  method  by  which  it 
is  traced.  Thus  in  this  case  the  first  meaning  given  to  axotfr^ 
namely,  spica^  on'^a,  is  false.  ^jiKoari]^  acuta,  certainly  meant  only  this 
one  species  of  grain,  and  was  therefore  synonymous  with  x^*0^,  on 
which  see  note  on  art.  87.  sect.  9.  That  Hesychius  has  also  a  gloss, 
Koatal^  xQid'al^  is  no  objection  to  this  derivation :  it  only  shows  that 
this  name  was  in  such  common  use,  that  he  has  served  it  as  he  has 
so  many  other  words,  viz.  lopped  off  its  first  syllable. 

'  The  assertion  that  food  in  general  was  called  by  the  Thessalians 
axoara/ appears  to  me  suspicious,  although,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
it  is  repeated  many  times  in  the  Scholia  and  glosses.  In  the  greater 
Scholia  it  is  thus  joined  with  one  of  the  false  derivations  of  axoavqaag : 
^Anocxrfiag  ^  a%oq  t%  <Sxd<5B(og  Acr/?(oi/,  xovxl^xiv  tafia,    ^al  %^id'id6ag. 
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3.  Such  a  common  familiar  expression  ^  therefore ;  was  axo- 
ift7J6ag,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those 'who  explained  it  by 

xvQltog  cet  naCat  TQOg>al  axo6rai  KaXovvxai  naga  SeaaaXoig.  0}g  xal 
yioiavdQog.  TiaQa  to  laraCd'ai  ta  acofiaxa  TQetpofisvci  iv  aAAoo  %aiQ^ 
naguXapdu,  Here  is  a  number  of  mutilated  sentences  which  prove 
nothing.  Of  these  that  which  ends  with  naQa  Geaaakotg  cannot  well 
hare  %vql(og^  which,  therefore,  Eustathius  left  out.  But  in  the  smaller 
Scholia,  itctQCi  SsaaaXoig^  as  well  as  a  great  deal  besides,. does  not 
appear;  by  the  omission  of  which  th6  remainder  is  more  connected 
and  seems  to  draw  nearer  the  truth.  "Axog  —  tafia,  Kv^lag  di  nacai 
at  TQO(fal  axocval  xaXovvvai ,  naqa  xb  tcxaa^ai  %a  Cfofiava  XQsg)6(iBva 
iv  aUco  aaiQa.  For  this  the  Schol.  Vcu.  B.  which  I  have  quoted  ab- 
ove, merely  says  that  barley  was  called  by  the  Thessalians  a%oaxai; 
and  this  is  tbe  only  passage,  among  so  many,  which  cl>g  %al  Nl%avdQog 
suits,  for  this  writer  speaks  only  of  roasted  h&rley y  OTCxaXirjatv  ofxo- 
Cxaig.  Those  words,  then,  naqa  &.,  cig  nal  iV.,  must  be  taken  away, 
and  naXovvxai  will  then  be  immediately  followed  by  Ttaqa  xb  t<sxa- 
c&aiy  &c.,  as  it  is  in  the  lesser  Scholium.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that 
in  the  old  commentary  the  explanation  of  Snog  x'^g  cxaaecog  probably 
stood  first;  next  followed  that  of  HQi^iaGag  and  of  axocxij^  barley;  to 
which  was  added,  not  from  historical  information  but  from  etymolog- 
ical sagacity,  "xvp/ooj,  i.  e.  properly  speaking  anoaxaiwRB  the  name 
for  food  in  general-/'  and  then  comes  the  ground  of  this  in  the  words 
naqa  xb  Taxaa^ai ,  &c. ,  which  however  are  still  obscure,  probably 
because  the  unlearned  collector  omitted  something  essential.  But  it 
is  highly  probable  that  aK06xrj  again  was  derived  from  axog^  of  which 
idea  those  wordd  (without  naqaXa^mvy  which  is  not  in  the  lesser  Schol. 
nor  in  the  Etym.  Qud.  v.  axoari^aorg,  and  was  probably  tacked  on  from 
misunderstanding  the  meaning  of  iv  aXXm  xcripcS)  appear  to  be  a 
periphrasis ;  thus,  "food  is  called  axoaxal  from  axog^  because  bodies 
by  means  of  food  {xqt(p6fieva)  are  placed  in  a  different  state  from 
what  they  were  before.''  Compare  Aristot.  Polit.  7,  16.  Schneid.  7, 
14, 7.  (in  marriages  we  must  take  the  advice  of  medical  men  with  re- 
gard to  the  procreation  of  children ;)  oi  yaq  iaxqol  xovg  xcuqovg  rcov 
ac^fiaruv  txavcog  Xiyovaiv,  I  grant  that  in  some  particulars  it  may  have 
been  very  diflPerent  from  what  I  have  conjectured ;  one  thing,  how- 
ever, I  think  is  certain,  that  this  grammarian  derived  dxocxtj  from 
axog^  and  particularly  when  I  compare  with  it  the  following  gloss  in 
Etym*.  Gud. :  ^Axog ,  d'eqdnsvfia  •  xvqlfog  dh  rc5  aidriqai  ^sqansvBiv  Big 
axriv  anB^v6ftivcct  (as  axBCx'qg  is  both  a  mender  and  a  physician)  ivd'sv 
xal  xbv  laxqbv Oqvysg  axoaxrjv  Xiyovaiv.  In  the  index  it  is  incorrectly 
altered  to  axeaxipfy  as  if  the  Phrygian  tongue  must  follow  the  analogy 
of  the  Greek.  In  the  gloss  is  also  mentioned  the  Greek  word  axi- 
Cxquty  and  in  conclusion  is  added,  ovxtog  Bvqov  iv  vTCOfivfifiaxi  xrjg 
^IXiddog.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  taken  from  a  remark  on  axog 
U. «,  250.  but  more  probably  from  some  detailed  observation  on  the 
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xifid'Ld6ag;  for  I  do  not  consider  this  explanation  to  be  an  his- 
torical tradition;  bnt  an  idea  of  the  grammarians;  an  idea^ 
however,  by  no  means  to  be  rejected.  The  word  XQi^iav  was 
mostly  used  to  express  the  ill  effects  occasioned  by  horses  being 
overfed.  Kql^&v  was  also  a  correct  form  like  xoXav,  And  this 
form  is  used  by  Aeschylus  in  Agam.  1633.  (1652.)  exactly  in 
the  sense  which  suits  the  passage  in  Homer,  xQtd-cSvra  n^kovy 
"the  high-fed  steed.''  Pollux,  who,  lib.  7.  cap.  5.,  quotes  this 
passage  with  one  from  Sophocles,  introduces  it  with  these  words : 
T6vitSQ€(iyeBnX'^6d'Ui,  xal  vniQXBxogsa^at  anb  ttjg  fidirig  vnaQfux- 
lav  fXsyov  of  xaXatol,  of  dh  vsoi  xgid'iuv^.  Without  racking  our 
brains  about  those  writers  older  than  Aeschylus,  who  used  the 
word  VTCSQficciav ,  so  much  we  see  with  certainty  that  the  form 
ending  in  -av  with  this  meaning  is  very  old.  The  supposition, 
therefore,  that  in  those  earliest  periods  of  the  language  a  verb 
ixoiStav  with  this  sense  was  in  use,  and  that  this  dxo6rijaag  came 
from  it,  has  certainly  great  probability.  Only  the  aorist  being 
used  raises  some  doubt;  for  according  to  that  analogy  one  should 
have  expected  dxo<ftd(ov  inl  ipdrvy.  The  past  tense  points  rather 
to  a  verb  with  some  such  meaning  as  "to  have  good  feeding, 
have  plenty  of  barley ;"  but  here  again  there  is  a  want  of  clear 
analogy.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  explanation  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  might  be  wished^. 


verse  which  contains  axoCfqaag^  in  which  iaoaval  was  derived  from 
axog  in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  and  the  Phrygian  word  d%o- 
tfrij^,  a  physician,  was  compared  with  it. 

^  This  form ,  as  quoted  by  Pollux  from  Aeschylus,  offends  against 
the  metre,  TtQi^imura  ttoSXov;  but  in  the  fragment  of  Sophocles  stands 
xgid^dar^g^  which  is  also  unmetrical  and  corrupt,  la^g  oxov  Tigi&caaijg 
otvovi  perhaps  it  should  be  e<Qg  ovov  ngid'oaav  otvov^  consequently  a 
bold  application  of  the  word  to  the  insolence  arising  from  wine  and 
high  living. 

*  The  verb  noXvxgid^i^ag  in  Eustatbius  would  express  very  nearly 
the  last-quoted  idea:  such  a  verb,  however,  nowhere  occurs,  and  it 
was  therefore  certainly  formed  in  order  to  explain  something.  What 
this  was  I  find  from  the  gloss  quoted  above  in  note  2,  Koaxaly  xgi^ai; 
for  this  also  has  a  relation  to  the  Homeric  word.  That  is  to  say,  in 
order  to  make  the  above  desirable  sense  applicable  to  this  word, 
some  explained  the  «  as  an  or  intensive,  by  the  help  of  which  might 
be  traced  the  origin  of  the  form  %ocxal^  aKO<Stia)y  i.  e.  7toXvxpid4<o, 
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4.  A  very  erroneous  assertion  is  made  by  Schneider  in  his 
Lexicon,  that  the  reading  of  axoatrjoag  is  extremely  uncertain. 
On  the  contrary,  not  only  is  this  the  sole  reading  in  all  the  existing 
editions  of  Homer,  but  no  other  is  quoted  by  any  of  the  old  critics. 
Schneider  in  his  haste  mistook  for  real  readings  the  forms  by 
which  the  grammarians  in  their  attempts  to  amend  this  quest- 
ionable word  sometimes  tried  to  explain  it  etymologically.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  oCoval  dxo6riJ6ago{  the  grammarian  Aristonichus 
(vid.  Etym.  M.  and  Hesych.)  was  intended  only  to  embody  in  a 
sensible  and  visible  shape  the  supposition  of  the  x  in  ccxo^f^^ag 
originally  coming  from  x^  and  that  the  word  meant  as  much  as 
iv  a%BL  yBvofievog  did  ri^v  6td6iv;  a  derivation,  bad  as  it  is,  far 
better  than  the  others  which  Eustathius  brings  forward.  Another 
and  a  much  worse  attempt,  as  mentioned  by  Schneider,  woxdd 
suppose  the  word  to  mean  the  dirty  state  of  the  horse  from 
standing  long  in  the  stable.  Undoubtedly  these  two  ideas,  the 
being  weary  of  standing  in  the  stable,  and  the  feeling  of  dirtiness 
which  raises  a  wish  for  bathing,  are  tl\,e  two  which,  as  far  as 
regards  the  sense,  one  should  most  naturally  guess  at.  But  much 
as  I  have  turned  and  twisted  the  word  dxo6rij0ag  within  the  limits 
of  analogy,  it  has  baffled  every  attempt.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
we  must  r^st  satisfied  with  the  result  of  what  has  been  stated 
above,  although  it  may  leave  something  to  be  desired;  and  so 
much  the  more,  as  from  the  repetition  of  oC  naXaioC  in  the  quo- 
tations of  Eustathius,  it  appears  very  evident  that  this  explanation 
has  in  its  favour  the  oldest  tradition. 

^AXeietv;  vid.  jrpat^Tftafr. 

*j4X^vai;   vid.  BiXeiv. 

^AXiaOtog;  vid.  Xtd^ci. 


15.   'Aii^QoOiog^  a^i^QOTog^  a^Qotrj,  a^Qovd^eiv^ 

1.  In  general  there  is  too  great  an  inclination  to  derive  the 
epithet  diifiQ66iog  from  ambrosia,  and  to  connect  it  almost  every- 
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where  with  the  idea  of  a  delicious  odour  or  vapour;  which^ 
when  it  is  the  epithet  of  hair;  garments^  ointment,  and  such  like^ 
is  certainly  a  very  natural  one.  To  understand ,  however,  its 
true  meaning,  we  must  first  dismiss  entirely  all  idea  of  this  am- 
brosia,  which  has  established  itself  completely  in  the  later 
poetry.  In  Homer  afi^QOiJiog  is  never  a  mere  poetical  word 
by  which  earthly  odours  and  the  like  are  compared  with  am- 
brosia, like  vextaQSog  in  II.  y,  385.  That  such  is  not  the  case 
with  dfiPgdiSiog  is  evident  from  this,  that  in  his  poetry  those 
objects  never  have  this  epithet,  except  when  they  are  the  hair, 
garments,  and  ointments  of  deities.  K,  further,  we  compare 
II.  CD,  341.  and  Od.  a,  97.  where  it  is  the  epithet  of  the  san- 
dals of  Mercury,  and  observe  that  the  garments  and  ointments 
of  the  deities  take  the  epithet  of  &^fiQOtog  (II.  jr,  670.  Od.  -9", 
365.)  quite  as  well  as  that  of  dfiPQoULog;  it  will  be  evident  that 
these  two  words  are  in  fact  synonymous,  and  that  the  idea  of 
ambrosia  is  not  in  the  word,  but  only  in  particidar  cases  in  the 
thing. 

2.  That  is  to  say^  &(iPQOtog  means  immortal;  ^Bog  &(ifiQotog^ 
iTcnoi  afi^QOtOi^  alfia  aiiPgotoVj  and  the  like.  Everything  also 
which  belongs  to  the  gods,  and  is  around  them,  partakes  of  the 
immortal  nature;  everything  is  imperishable.,  and  has  in  itself 
a  power  which  makes  it  imperishable  and  insusceptible  of  hurt: 
elfucta  afiPQOta,  ikaiov  &(ifiQotov^  &c.,  particularly  in  Od.  £, 
346.  the  x(fijd£(ivov  &(ifiQ(ni}v,  which  secured  Ulysses  from  danger 
as  long  as  he  had  it  around  him.  Now  it  would  be  but  natu- 
ral for  such  objects  to  be  joined  with  an  adjective  immediately 
derived  from  afiPQorog;  such  as  i(iPQ66iog,  of  an  immortal  nature, 
rendering  immortal ^  or  in  a  general  sense,  divine^  proceeding 
from  a  divinity.  Thus  it  is  used  of  the  song  of  the  Muses  in 
Hesiod  ^,  69.  i^t^QOCCri  fioXx^j  and  in  one  of  Homer's  Hymns 

to  Diana  (27, 18.  Wolf.)  aCS^  a^PQ06iriv  Stc'  Utaai ;  and  so 

generally  in  the  older  poets,  as  vdarog  a^^QOiSioio^  of  the  sea  in 
the  Cyclic  Titanomachia  in  Athen.  7.  p.  277.  d.  Again  in  Pin- 
dar we  have  dii^Qo^ia  Ixeay  dfiPgoiScpi  g)cX&cat£g*ji(pQodCtag, 
Pyth.  4,  532.  Nem.  8, 2.  Nay,  in  the  Hymn  to  Mercury  230.  Maia 
herself  is  called  vviKprj  dfiPQ06iri,  consequently  exactly  syno- 
nymous with  afiPgotog^  immortal, 

3.  First  theUi,  in  the  dufiQ'iaiog  xinXog  of  Venus  there  is 
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as  little  idea  of  any  ambroBial  odour  as  in  the  a^fiQ06toig  nsdC- 
Xoig  of  Mercury.  And  although  in  the  dfifigoaioig  nkoxdfioig  of 
Juno  decking  and  beautifying  herself  to  captivate  Jupiter  (II.  g, 
177.)  there  could  not  but  have  been  the  divine  odour  of  oint- 
ment ^  an  idea  which  naturally  offers  itself  to  the  imagination; 
yet  here,  as  well  as  in  the  d^figoaioig  %altaig  of  Jupiter  ratifying 
his  promise  by  his  nod  (II.  a,  529.);  the  epithet  means  nothing 
more  than  the  general  sense  of  the  divine  celestial  locks  of  a* 
deity.  And  in  short  the  ointment  of  the  gods  is  called  (II.  i>f 
187.)  iXaiov  d^fiQ66iOv^  in  the  same  way  as  at  Od.  ^,  365.  it  is 
called  afiPQOtov ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  fodder  of  the  im- 
mortal steeds  of  Mars  (II.  €,  369.)  is  called  slSag  d^fiQ66iov,  their 
mangers  (d^^  434.)  have  the  same  epithet;  and  as  in  general  all 
things  which  tend  to  nourish  or  support  immortality ,  whether  as 
food,  as  drink  (Steph.  Thes.  in  v.),  as  ointment  (II.  ^r,  670.),  or 
as  a  cosmetic  wash  (II.  |,  170.),  are  also  called  as  substantives 

4.  It  cannot  be  said  of  this  last-mentioned  word  that  idcodij 
is  understood,  because  d(iP(fo6£Ti  is  used,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
in  such  various  senses,  where  iScodtj  could  not  be  admitted;  d(^ 
pQOifla^  therefore,  must  without  doubt  have  been  originally  a 
substantive  from  a^Pgotog^  like  d^ava6ia  from  d^dvaxogy  mean- 
ing immoriality.  Thus,  for  instance,  as  the  deities  wash  them- 
selves with  beauty  (Od.  6,  192.),  so  they  eat  and  drink  immor- 
taUty.  An  idea  this  which  was  still  familiar  to  the  later  Ghreeks, 
as  we  may  see  by  the  use  of  d^avu6Ca  in  Lucian's  Dial.  Deor.  4- 
extr.  vvv  81  &xay$  athrdv  (Ganymede),  d^Egfi^,  xal  ntdtrta  v^g 
dd'ttva6iag  aye  olvox(nj6ovta  iq^itv.  • 

5.  All  these  passages,  however,  do  not  at  all  help  us  to  un- 
derstand how  &(ifi(f66i6g,  which  is  the  epithet  of  the  sleep  of 
Agamemnon,  H.  /J,  19.  and  used  in  the  sense  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  ambrosia,  can  be  translated  by  sweeL 
The  vast  number  of  passages  in  which  sleep  has  an  epithet  like 
yXvxvg,  VTJdvfiog,  vfjyQStogy  &c.,  and  the  whole  picture  as  repre- 
sented in  this  passage,  jusqI  8'  d^figdacog  xdxv^*  VTCVog,  show 
plainly  that  here  the  word  must  contain  some  idea  expressive 
of  the  nature  of  sleep ;  and  therefore  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  only  passage  where  it  is  used  in  a  poetical  and  not  in  its 
common  sense.     To  express  the  strengthening  healing  nature 
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of  sleep ;  the  poet  selects  an  epithet  used  to  point  out  that 
strengthening  eternizing  power  which  exists  in  heavenly  objects. 
It  is  therefore  an  epithet  somewhat  improper,  as  is  vrjyQetog,  yet 
not  without  truth;  since  sleep  is  not  the  work  of  man,  nor  does 
it  contain  in  itself  that  which  is  perishable,  but  it  is  the  great 
gift  of  the  gods  (II.  %  4S2.vycvov  Soqov  sXovro),  is  altogether  like 
a  supersensible  supernatural  influence,  and  thence  is  in  itself  a 
celestial  existence. 

6.  But  is  the  night  also  called  dfifiQOiSui]  vv^  (II.  /J,  57.), 
because  this  epithet  is  given  to  sleep,  as  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  case?  I  think  not.  But  the  thing  is  somewhat 
perplexed  by  the  epithets  afiPQOtog  and  ctpgdrri  being  both 
given  to  the  night.  This  last  word  is  most  generally  explained 
to  mean  without  men,  and  in  confirmation  of  it  is  quoted  from 
Aeschylus  i^^iCa  &Pqozo$.  But  this  form  appears  to  be  akin 
to  dpQord}^€iv  (II.  X,  65.  fii}x(og  dflgotd^Ofifv  dXlrjXoUv^  "lest 
we  miss  each  other''),  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  evidently 
connected  with  ^/t/Jporov,  the  Epic  sister -form  of  rjfucQtov, 
dfiaQxetv. 

7.  To  put  all  this  in  a  clear  light,  we  must  first  join  together 
those  words  which  beyond  all  question  belong  to  each  other.  No 
critical  grammarian  will  separate  rjfifiQOtov  from  '^(laQrov^ 
and  from  this  aorist  d^P^otetv  came  (lengthened  quite  accord- 
ing to  analogy)  dpQotdiaiv,  agreeing  exactly  with  it  in  mean- 
ing:, the  shortening  of  the  first  syllable  is  metrical  necessity. 
These  words  and  forms  then  belong  to  each  other.  As  certainly 
identical  are  af(/3p6<7to^  anda/i/3(»otro^,  at  least  in  both  being 
derived  from  d  and /Spordg,  and  again  d^Qotr^  stands  for  a^ 
PQOtog  on  account  of  the  metre,  as  iVvg  dfiQ&ci]  begins  the 
hexameter.  Least  of  all  can  the  difference  of  termination  og 
and  rj  be  any  ground  for  supposing  a  difference  in  the  words, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  language  of  Epic  poetry  can  form 
compounds  with  d  and  others  in  the  fem.  in  iy.  In  these  two 
verses,  Od.  A,  330. 

IIqIv  yccQ  KBv  xofl  vv|  (pQ'it^  SfipQOxog'  ccXXa  Kal  Siqij^ 

and  II.  6,  78. 

JVvJ  ct^^oxi]  •  iqv  xofl  TJ5  ccnocxvivxai,  noXifLOio^ 
the  former  might  have  d^p^ori^  as  well  as  afifigotog^  and  the 
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latter  mighty  if  necessary;  have  afigotog.  But  here  there  is 
no  necessity;  and  in  each  passage  the  form  which  is  used  is 
the  best  for  the  verse.  That  the  feminine  in  17  of  this  word 
never  occurs  elsewhere  proves  nothing,  since  these  are  the  only 
two  verses  where  the  word  appears  in  a  feminine  construction. 
On  the  contrary,  diupifiQcnog^  which  is  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  afiQOtog,  occur^  four  times ,  d6mdog  aii^pvfiQ&tr^g^  or 
-a,  -1JV,  in  all  which  cases  the  common  form  was  equally  ad- 
missible. It  is  therefore  quite  certain  that  whatever  wf  fift- 
PQOVog  iS;  vvi  dfigotfi  is  the  same.  The  next  question  then 
iS;  whether  vvl^  afifigotog  is  the  same  as  vv^  afifiQoairi.  But 
can  any  one  doubt  of  that  who  has  read  in  Homer  eXaCa  a(i- 
PQ&tm  and  df^pQoaip  iXa^p^  cqipQota  stfiata  and  i^ifiQd6lov  Sue 
ninXov  ? 

8«  And  now  the  last  question ,  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word 
in  its  threefold  form,  answers  itself;  for  no  one  will  think  of 
giving  a(iPQ66tog  and  &(iPQotog  here  a  different  meaning  from 
what  they  have  in  all  the  other  passages:  dpQ&cri  for  instance 
cannot  mean  without  men  because  d[iP(fo6Cri  cannot  have  that 
meaning.  In  all  three  forms,  then,  the  sense  is,  the  divine^ 
sacred  night;  an  epithet  which,  it  .appears  to  me,  needs  an 
explanation  much  less  than  many  of  the  uses  oi^Blog^  ^Q6g,  &c., 
in  Homer  ^     Our  explanation  has  also   as   great  a  claim  to 

antiquity  as  the  others.     Apollon.  Lex.  in  v ol  Sh  T»)t/ 

d^dvatov,  il^  ov  ij  d'sia  voettai.  Schol.  min.  JVvg  dfigitri '  dfifiQO- 
0ia,  d-Bia.  Schol.  Yen.  1}  diicX'^,  otl  ^ot  xatd  %aQdXH^i,v  zov  f(, 
dvzl  tov  dfiPQ&cri ,  olov  d^dvaxog^  rj  dfigozri,  %d%^  ijv  figotol  fti) 
g>oirdi6iv^.  The  use  of  this  word  in  Aeschylus  need  not  lead  us 
astray ;  not  that  he  understood  dfigdzr^  to  mean  in  Homer  urilh- 
out  men  (though  it  is  just  possible  ^e  might),  but  because  &fi(fo- 

^  According  to  the  lexicons  o^qozri  alone  means  the  night  It  is 
possible  that  a  later  poet  may  have  used  the  Homeric  word  so. 
But  as  I  can  nowhere  find  any  proof  of  it,  I  conjecture  that  it  rests 
only  on  the  unmeaning  observation  of  Eustathius  on  II.  |,  78.  oxb 
yitQ  u^QOxri  fiovov  ^vi^dri^  XElitti  to  vv|. 

*  Our  explanation  lies  hidden  also  in  the  corrupted  gloss  of  Hesy- 
chius,  'ApQoxij.  apgotri^Bla:  for  this,  according  to  Schow,  is  the  exact 
reading  of  the  MS.  which  Musurus  unskilfully  changed  into  the  pre- 
sent reading,  ^Apgorij.  i§qoxtfila.  The  true  reading  is  indisputably 
^A^Qorriy  ifiPQOxri,  Mu, 
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tog  is  in  this  sense  a  perfectly  analogical  word,  which  Aeschylus 
himself  might  have  formed  without  any  precedent,  and  have 
used  in  this  sense  without  at  all  looking  back  to  Homer.  But 
here  again  this  must  be  left  to  a  critique  on  Aeschylus,  for  after 
all  dpQ&tri  is  but  a  various  reading  in  Prometh.  2'. 

9.  As  to  the  formation  of  aiifigorogf  it  might  be  very  well 
explained,  if  it  were  the  only  word  of  its  family,  by  the  v  which 
is  originally  attached  to  the  a  privative,  like  a^upactri.  But 
q>dt6iiifiQotogj  TSfifi^fiQavog^  &c.,  present  the  same  appearance. 
To  say  that  (i  was  inserted  euphonice  gratid^  might  be  a  satis- 
factory reason  in  many  similar  compounds  which  are  unique 
(whereas  this  form  is  the  most  conmion  one),  but  even  there 
only  until  a  better  explanation  can  be  given.  And  in  this  case 
we  have  offered  us  an  undeniable  derivation  in  ii^OQog,  faie^ 
death.  Hence  came  ft0(>rd^,  which  as  a  sister-form  of  pQOtdg 
was  in  some  of  the  dialects ;  for  certainly  Callimachus  did  not 
introduce  it  into  his  poems  on  merely  etymological  speculation; 
Fragm.  271.  iSeCfui^tv  &6tsa  (lOQToi*.  And  the  Lat.  marSf 
tnorior,  mortuus^  mortalis,  confirms  this.  The  metathesis,  so 
natural  in  the  older  period  of  the  Greek  language,  changed  this 
fioprd^  into  ^QOtdg,  like  (loXetv,  fiXd^xG)  *  (isXi^  piittm'  fLaXaxdg^ 
pXd^.  See  fiXCtxBiv.  But  the  radical  f(  remained  before  the  /}, 
whenever  it  was  immediately  preceded  by  a  vowel  (£fi/3poTO^, 
&c.),  as  in  iioXstv,  iii(ifiXmx€c^  fiXci^xa,  and  in  tjfuicQTOVy  ijiifi(fo- 
xov\  but  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  omitted  when  the  verse 
required  it;  thence  &fiQotog^  A(i<pipQ6tri ,  and  dfiQotd^Hv  from 
afifiQotatv. 

•  That  is  to  say,  Eustathius  on  II.  |,  78.  quotes  merely  afiQoxog 
iQfl(Ala  from  Aeschylus ;  others ,  and  amongst  them  a  Scholium  in 
Villoison,  mention  more  fully  SpQotov  tig  igtifiiav.  Ileyne  on  II.  x,  65. 
says  that  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prometheus;  but  there  we 
read  now  «/3aT0v  tig  i^rifilavy  which  is  indisputably  quite  as  good.  On 
this  various  reading,  to  which  the  gloss  in  Hesychius  c/3^otov,  andv- 
^Qcmovy  clearly  belongs,  we  may  gain  some  information  from 
Hermann. 

*  [Buttmann  here  refers  his  reader  to  Schneider^s  Lexicon ,  from 
which  I  give  the  following  extract:  ^^Mo^xog^  o,  ^,  (from  (logog)  the 
same  as  its  derivative  P^otogj  mortal,  Callim.  Fr.  271.  Thence  fio^- 
toparog^  Oyti;  vavg  iiOQTopdtriy  the  bark  of  Charon,  which  carries 
mortals  after  death  over  the  Styx,  Hesych. :  Lat.  moriuusJ^  —  Ed.] 
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10.  Here  tlien  must'fall  to  the  ground  every  attempt  to  bring 
the  verb  dfiQOtdiecv  into  immediate  etymological  connexion 
with  Spgotog,  a  mistake  easily  caused  by  the  similarity  of  the 
principal  syllables ;  for  some  derived  the  verb  from  a  and  pQO- 
ro^,  supposing  it  properly  to  mean  aberrare  ab  homine;  and 
they  connected  with  it  ^pipQOtov  also ,  but  did  not  venture  to 
add  i(ia(ft€tv.  Others  began  with  dfiQOtri,  night,  and  supposed 
both  verbal  forms  (still  omitting  afiaQtetv)  to  mean;  "I  wander 
about  in  the  night,  and  lose  my  way,  miss  my  objecf  But 
every  one  must  feel  that  these  and  all  similar  attempts  are  any- 
thing but  natural  modes  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  verb  which  was 
in  common  and  familiar  use.  I  think,  then,  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  admit  the  separation  of  a/Jporaf ftv  and  afigotog,  recom- 
mended as  it  is  by  all  analogy,  and  include  the  former  among 
the  forms  of  a(ii>ct(frdvcDy  whose  etymological  affinity,  as  long  as  we 
are  ignorant  of  it,  we  can  easily  do  without*. 

^AiieyccQTog;  vid.  luyaiQw. 
"A^Livai^j  vid.  a&^Oat. 

16.   *A{ioXy^. 

1.  Whoever  sees  the  expression  dfioXy^y  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  context  of  those  passages  in  which  it  occurs, 
would  at  once  decide  that  it  must  come  from  diidXyecv;  and 
this  decision  would  influence  him  in  his  explanation  of  those 
passages,  as  he  would  look  upon  the  idea  of  io  milk  as  the 


*  According  to  my  conjecture  afiaQtavoD  belongs  to  the  root  (li go  g^ 
part,  iielQeiv,  to  impart  or  give  a  share  of.  From  this  was  formed,  by 
an  analogy  which  is  no  further  visible  in  the  common  formation  of 
the  Greek  language ,  but  in  this  case  is  undoubted ,  a  negative  verb 
af^iQdsiVj  to  give  no  share  to,  i.  e.  to  deprive  or  rob.  A  similar  verb  was 
a^^eii/(aori8t;  compare  art.  106.  note  5.),  with  an  intransitive  mean- 
ing, to  be  without  one's  share ,  i.  e.  not  to  obtain,  to  miss.  The  other 
changes  follow  from  the  above ;  and  of  the  mutability  of  the  aspirate 
this  is  not  the  first  proof,  particularly  of  cases  where  the  etymology 
had  escaped  the  observation  of  persons  in  general.  The  resemblance 
of  Sfue  to  it^aqxdvoi  satisfied  them. 
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acknowledged  meaning.  It  is  well  known-  that  this  has  actually 
been  the  case  in  explaining  dfioXyp.  We,  however,  regular  as 
this  decision  may  appear,  will  endeavour  to  treat  of  the  collec- 
tive passages  of  Homer,  where  it  occurs,  without  the  assistance 
of  a^ikyslv.  In  II.  A,  173.  the  Trojans  are  described  as  "flying 
over  the  field,  like  oxen :" 

"A^XB  Xicov  iq>6firfiB  (loktov  h  vvKxog  ifioky£. 
In  0, 324.  is  the  same  metaphor: 

....  cSiTr'  fie  fiocSv  ayiXrpf  ri  Ttmv  fUy*  olmv 
S^Q8  dvo  KXovimCi  fiiXcUvfig  wxxog  ifioXy^ 
'EA^ovt'  i^cmivfigy  (Srniivxoqog  ov  naQeovxog, 

In  Xy  28.  Achilles  shines  like  the  dog-star,  whose  bright  rays 
Oaivovxat  itoXXoiai  fier'  icxqaai  vvnxdg  aiwXym , 

and  at  317.  the  same  hero  is  compared  to  the  evening  star: 
Olog  J*  adxriQ  elai  /iter'  i^xqaCt  w%xog  ifioXytp 
EarnQog^  og  xclXXtaxog  iv  oiquv^  tcxttxcct  iaxr^q. 

In  Od.  dy  841.  Penelope  awakes  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
vision  with  delighted  feelings: 

Slg  ot  ivaqyig  oveiqov  bth<Svto  wxxog  i\ioXy^, 
2.  If  the  student  of  Homer  had  once  become  accustomed  to 
that  somewhat  strange  association  of  ideas  contained  in  the 
phrase  ^Uhe  milking-time  of  the  night, ^^  (and  the  ear  easily 
becomes  accustomed  to  anything,)  he  must,  as  we  see,  have 
proceeded  some  very  considerable  way  in  his  Homer,  supposing 
him  to  have  begun  with  the  Iliad,  before  he  would  have  had 
any  doubts  as  to  what  precise  time  this  might  be;  and  when 
such  a  doubt  came  across  his  mind,  it  is  easily  to  be  conceived 
that,  considering  the  idea  of  to  milk  in  afiolyS  as  an  acknow- 
ledged thing,  he  would  merely  look  upon  it  as  one  of  those 
problematic  questions,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  Homer. 
In  the  first  two  passages,  guided  by  the  idea  of  milking,  he 
would  understand  it  to  mean  the  milking -time,  or  twilight^  in 
whose  deceitful  gloom  a  wild  beast  might  approach  very  near 
his  prey.  In  the  third  and  fourth  passages  the  shining  of  the 
other  stars  with  the  dog-  and  evening-star  would  indeed  point 
out  to  him  that  it  must  mean  actually  the  night;  but  still  the 
^^milking-time^'  stands  once  for  all  so  clearly  before  his  eyes, 
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that  he  impntes  the  doubt  not  to  the  word  but  to  the  thing, 
and  tries,  by  inquiring  into  the  customs  of  the  times  or  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  either  to  bring  the  time  of  milking  into 
the  night,  or  the  appeai*ances  mentioned  by  the  poet  into  the 
twilight. 

3.  Those  who  carry  the  idea  of  twilight  through  all  the 
passages,  suppose,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  late  and  an  early  hour 
of  milking,  in  order  to  take  in  both  twilights*.  The  passage  of 
the  vision  then  becomes  very  easy;  and  as  to  that  of  Sirius 
there  is  a  strong  proof  in  favour  of  this  meaning.  For  it  is 
there  expressly  said,  og  ^d  r*  dTcdQrjg  bIciv^  to  which  is  afterwards 
added,  "that  it  is  a  sign  of  iU  and  brings  fevers  to  mortals." 
All  this  fixes  the  season  to  be  the  middle  of  summer  or  the 
dog-days.  But  at  that  time  Sirius  does  not  appear  at  all  in 
the  night,  but  has  just  begun  to  show  himself  a  little  before 
sunrise,  and  so  continues  rising  earlier  and  earlier,  until,  after 
a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  he  makes  his  first  appearance  at 
midnight.  Here,  then,  the  morning  twilight,  as  Eustathius 
has  also  made  it  appear,  seems  as  certainly  meant,  as  in  the 
other  passage  the  evening  twilight  is  marked  by  the  mention 
of  the  evening  star.  In  order  to  have  the  other  stars  visible,  as 
the  poet  has  mentioned  them,  that  precise  period  of  the  twilight 
must  be  selected,  in  which  the  stars  in  general  shed  a  faint  light, 
while  those  two  bright  stars  are  in  full  splendour. 

4-  But  after  all,  I  would  ask,  whether  this  last  representa- 
tion can  be  satisfactory  for  the  expression  {%}  28.)  uQit^riXoi  Si 
oC  avyal  Oaivovtai,  nolXot6i  ^st*  ci0tQC(0t;  whether  it  can  be 
satisfactory  as  a  comparison  of  Achilles  among  the  other  com- 
batants before  Troy?  Is  it  not  clear  that  whoever  pictures  to 
himself  this  object,  mtisi,  in  order  to  form  the  comparison  pro- 
perly, imagine  to  himself  Sirius  in  the  night  in  full  splendour 
outshining  all  the  other  stars,  however  brilliant?  Is  it  not  clear 
that  this  is  the  meaning  of  7tokXot6i  [let*  aat^Aaiv^  and  also  of 
the  other  passage  fi«r' aeyrpaey^v,  where  the  number  of  the  stars 
is  not  defined,  and  consequently  unlimited?     And  how  came 

*  [Gottling,  in  his  edition  of  Hesiod,  seems  rather  surprised  that 
Buttmann  has  not  compared  with  ainoXyog  the  Hesiodic  epithet  uhqo- 
xvifpaiog^  (Op.  565)  translated  in  Passow's  Lexicon,  "at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  morning  or  evening  twilighf  —  Ed.] 
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the  poet  to  spoil  his  pictui*e  by  expressly  mentioning;  of  all 
things  in  the  world;  the  twilight?  JSvxtog  dfioXyai  e^n,  Aere- 
fore;  be  only,  what  every  one's  sense  and  feelings  tell  him  it 
must  bO;  the  depth  of  the  night.  As  to  the  meaning  of  Sg  ^ 
t*  dndgrig  €l6iy  it  was  not  intended  to  mark  the  time  which  the 
poet  had  in  his  mind;  but  to  define  &e  particular  star  exactiy 
like  the  *A6ti(f*  dx&Qivp  ivaXiyxMg  in  €y  b>,  in  which,  as  in 
the  passage  before  uS;  the  star  is  represented  in  its  highest 
brilliancy;  consequentiy  in  the  night;  o6t€  fLaXi6ra  AafkXQOV 
7(aiig>aivy6i,  XsXoviiivog  dxeavoto.  And  in  the  same  way  in  the 
passage  before  us  what  is  added  of  its  being  portentous  of  ill 
and  of  fevers  is  merely  the  poef  s  amplification  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  star,  which  he  here  introduces  with  particular  pro- 
priety as  symbolical  of  Achilles  threatening  destruction  to  the 
Trojans.  For  no  poet  of  nature  woxdd  confine  himself  so  strictiy 
to  facts  as  to  think  himself  bound  to  suppress  these  properties 
because  Sirius  is  thus  portentous  of  ill  only  when  he  appears 
in  the  morning;  consequentiy  not  in  his  greatest  brilliancy; 
but  he  carelessly  joins  two  truths  which  are  in  themselves  un- 
connected: 

AafinQOfiXTog  (iklv  od'  ictl^  kokov  di  %e  cijua  xkv%x€ti. 

5.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then,  that,  supposing  the  deriva- 
tion of  a^LoXy^  to  be  perfectiy  unknown,  the  oxJy  meaning 
which  we  can  adopt  as  suited  to  all  the  five  passages  where  it 
occurs,  can  be  no  other  than  ^^ the  depth  of  nighV^  And  ac- 
cordingly we  find  in  all  the  old  eiqplanations  of  the  word,  be- 
side ^^ihe  time  of  milking  and  (he  evening,'^  this  also,  ^^accord- 
ing to  others  midnight:'  I  will  not  trouble  myself  nor  iny 
readers  witii  inquiring  whether  the  ancients  milked  in  tiie 
night;  for  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  even  if  they  did,  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous  in  them  to  mark  the  depth  of  night  by  an 
action  which  takes  place  in  the  day  and  in  the  evening  also; 
this  would  in  fact  be  saying,  ^^in  the  night,  when  it  is  as  dark 
as  it  is  when  people  milk  in  the  dark.'' 

6.  But  I  have  a  great  aversion,  particularly  as  regards  lan- 
guage and  logic,  to  throw  away  words  on  a  thing  on  which 
poetic  feeling  alone  can  decide,  and  indeed  has  long  since  de- 
cided. In  fact,  under  the  name  of  simple  and  ancient,  many  a 
burden  is  laid  on  poor  Homer  which  ought  rather  to  be  called 
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dlly  and  childish.  The  idea  of  marking  time  in  general  and 
in  great  natural  phenomena  by  the  hour  of  milking  is  not  to 
be  entertained  for  a  moment.  BovXvrog  must  not  be  cited  as  a 
similar  case.  That  is  in  truth  a  great  and  beautiful  idea;  full 
of  spirit  and  meaning;  the  moment  at  which  it  may  be  sup- 
posed; that  in  the  whole  agricultural  world  the  wearied  steer  is 
loosed  from  his  daily  labour.  On  the  other  hand;  what  is  the 
hour  of  milking  ?  a  time  perfectly  arbitrary;  generally  regulated 
by  particular  arrangement;  and  occurring  many  times  in  the 
day.  It  is  impossible;  therefore;  that  dfioXyog,  like  fiovlvrog^ 
should  have  been  a  general  and  familiar  term  for  fixing  a  cer- 
tain point  of  time  in  common  lifC;  whether  it  be  supposed  to 
have  expressed  the  twilight  or  the  darkness;  still  more  impos- 
sible is  it  that  the  poet  should  have  selected  this  particular  ex- 
pression to  give  his  reader  a  lively  picture  of  the  precise  time 
which  he  intended  to  mark. 

7*  NvTctdg  dfioXyp  means ;  theu;  nothing  more  than  (what  an 
unprejudiced  comparison  of  the  different  passages  would  teach 
us)  in  the  depth  of  night.  And  this  explanation  we  find  also 
(as  has  been  said  above)  in  all  the  old  grammarians;  and  in  the 
scholia  to  the  two  passages  of  the  oxen  attacked  by  wild 
beasts;  nay;  in  one  of  them  (o,  324.)  this  explanation  stands 
regulfiirly  drawn  out;  and  the  moonless  midnight  adopted  as  an 
acknowledged  meaning;  while  the  other  explanation  of  the 
milking  is  not  once  mentioned;  at  most  of  the  other  passages; 
however;  as  well  as  in  Hesychius;  in  the  Etym.  M.;  &c.;  this 
last  is  found.  But  what  is  of  more  value  than  the  explanation 
of  a  grammarian;  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  Euripides  as  quoted 
by  Hesychius:  ^A^oXyov  trvxta  EvQi^nCdr^g  *AXxfnjvi]  iog>6(fav  xal 
6xot€ivijv.  HerC;  then;  diioXydg  is  used  as  an  adjective;  which 
may  be  either  that  Euripides  took  the  liberty  of  making  this 
trifling  change;  or  that  he  adopted  the  adjective  as  so  handed 
down  to  him  from  ancient  tradition.  Quite  as  certain;  if  well 
considered;  is  the  still  higher  authority  of  Aeschylus  in  the 
fragment  quoted  by  Athen»us  2.  p.  469.  extr.  where  the  de- 
parting sun  is  mentioned  as  nQoq>vyav  [sQdg  vvxtog  dfioXyovK 


^  The  whole  fragment  is  indeed  by  no  means  as  yet  cleared  of 
corruptions ;  but  the  word  nqo(pvy(ov  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  correct- 
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I  .do  not  suppose  any  one  will  say  that  here  the  sun  is  repre- 
sented as  flying  before  the  twilight,  as  that  again  gives  way  to 
the  night.  NvxTog  dfioXyov  can  here  mean  nothing  but  /he 
darkness  of  ihe  night.  And  to  this. we  may  add  another  au- 
thority, far  inferior,  it  is  true,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  at  no 
period  did  the  poets  understand  this  expression  of  Homer  to 
have  any  other  meaning.      Orph.  Hymn.   33,  12.   to  ApolL 

vnBQ^i  t€  xccl  it*  d^oXyov  Nvxtog  iv  riiSv%lri6i,v 'A?as 

viQ^B  Sedogxag,  where  ct/ioAydg  stands  alone  in  tlie  sense  oti/ie 
deepest  darkness^  for  vvxtog  certainly  belongs  to  iv  ri0v%lriiSiv*. 
8.  But  what  now  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word?  The 
reader  need  not  fear  that  I  am  going  to  imitate  those  gram- 
matical chamelions,  and  to  explain  a^tokyog  now  (by  means 
of  (liXyca,  midgeOy  I  milk,)  to  mean  ihe  time  when  they  do  not 
milk.  Such  an  attempt  as  this  I  leave  with  many  others  much 
worse  (see  Etym.  M.)  to  those  who  choose  to  examine  them; 
and  I  will  first  bring  forward  what  has  grown  up  on  historic 
ground.  Eustathius  on  U.  o,  says  that,  according  to  the  gloss- 
ographers,  the  Achceans  call  i^okyov  rrjv  dxfirjv.  These 
Achoeans,  we  know,  are  no  imaginary  people;  and  a  gloss  of 
Hesychius,  although  an  unauthenticated  one,  which  stands  in 
the  same  place,  ^j^iiokyd^ei ,  fiBCtj^fiQC^ec ,  gives  very  consider- 
able weight  to  that  explanation;  for  mid-day  is  the  dxfi^  of 
the  day,  and  some  older  poet  perhaps  had  sjiid  ^ftap  diAokyd^et. 
So  much  the  more  certain  is  now,  therefore,  the  explanation  of 
the  fidia  dfiokyaLfi  of  Hesiod  6,  588.  as  given  by  Proclus  on 
the  passage,  and  in  the  Etym.  M.  v.  Md^a  ^,  that  it  means  the 
same  as  dxfiaia'  to  yaQ  d(iokydv  inl  xov  dxfiaiov  tC^sxat.  In 
this,  too,  some  of  the  grammarians  thought  they  saw  a  milk- 
cake,  and  understood  by  that  a  cream-cheese  or  milky  cake, 
to  which  the  explanation  of  Eratosthenes  Tcoifisvt^xrjv  refers. 


ness  of  the  passage  as  far  as  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  quote 
it  above,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  words  which  precede 
(pis'  elg^y  and  which  certainly,  as  they  stand,  are  very  puzzling. 

*  [I  find  vvKxog  ifioXy^  also  in  Homer's  Hymn  to  Mere.  7.  Avhich 
Buttmann  has  not  mentioned ,  but  where  it  can  only  moan  "f/i  ihe 
darkness  of  ihe  night,'^  or  ^^tn  ihe  depth  of  the  night^  Perhaps  the 
latter  sense  suits  the  context  bettor  than  the  foimor.  — Ed.] 

2  Compare  Athen.  3.  p.  115.  a.  aud  Bornhardy  Kratostlioiiica,  p.  209. 
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Tbis  would  not  satisfy  me.  But  these  grammarians  again 
make  a  sad  business  of  their  dxfiaia^  considering  it  to  be  only 
synonymous  with  KQaxCuxri.  Doubtless  the  older  interpreters 
thought  something  more  definite  was  meant  by  this  word;  and 
what  can  that  be  but  a  cake  which  by  the  well-known  usual 
means  was  brought  to  rise  and  ferment?  The  same  form  c?/ioA- 
yatoq  comes  to  us  now  in  another  passage  under  a  new  point 
of  view.  In  the  98th  Epigram  of  Leonidas  of  Tarentum 
(Brunck's  Anal.  1,  246.)  a  shepherd  is  desired  to  sprinkle  a 
grave  with  the  milk  of  a  sheep  dfioXyatov  fiMtdv  avaiSx^y^^vog, 
If  in  this  expression  we  see  nothing  more  than  an  epithet  (of 
the  udder)  drawn  from  milking,  it  is  the  poorest  that  can  bo 
imagined.  But  if  we  compare  with  this  what  has  been  said 
before,  and  particularly  the  passage  of  Hesiod,  the  only  passage 
where  the  word  as  thus  formed  occurs*,  wo  have  immediately  a 
more  definite  idea  presented  to  our  mind:  an  udder  in  its  axfi^ 
is  a  full ,  distended  udder. 

9.  According  to  this,  wxtog  dfioXyog  is  the  depth  or  dead 
of  the  night,  without,  however,  limiting  it  to  the  exact  point  of 
midnight.  About  one  watch  before  and  one  watch  after  mid- 
night joined  together  would  form  a  period  of  time  which  in  all 
times  has  been  called  the  middle  of  the  night ,  the  depth  or 
dead  of  the  night;  and  in  the  first  part  of  this  time  the  even- 
ing star  frequently  appears  in  full  brilliancy.  The  Homeric 
use  of  dfioXyog  made  it  by  degrees  be  supposed  to  mean  only 
darkness:  and  so  Aeschylus  uses  twxtog  dfioXyov  in  the  frag- 
ment quoted  above  merely  for  the  darkness  of  the  night;  for  the 
meaning  of  dx[ifj  suits  that  passage  as  little  as  does  the  twi- 
light; and  in  Orpheus,  as  we  have  seen,  dfwXyog  stands  alone 
for  darkness. 

10.  And  now  that  the  principal  point  is  brought,  as  I  hope 
it  is,  to  a  certainty,  I  vdll  add  a  few  words  on  the  etymology. 


*  [I  find  in  the  Supplement  to  Schneider's  Lexicon  the  following: 
"ijf^f^/i/v  CTiOToeaaav  afAoXyaltjv^  Orac.  Sibyll.  14,214."  and  there  trans- 
lated ^^darky  In  Passow's  edition  of  Schneider  ^^(ici^cc  a^oXycclTj^^ 
from  Hesiod  is  rendered  *hnilk- bread,"  pain  au  lait;  "according  to 
others  i.  q.  ccfiogpaia^  peasant's  broad,"  like  our  household  or  brown 
bread;  "or  again,  i.  q:  axfuy/cr,  light  well-baked  bread,"  —  En.] 
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Let  US'  look  again  at  the  passage  in  the  epigram  of  LeonidaS; 
and  I  would  ask,  it  is  mere  chance  coincidence  that  the  idea 
of  milking;  which  has  so  constantly  been  thought  to  belong  to 
d[ioly6g,  should  there  occur  in  connexion  with  that  o{  dxfiij? 
Decidedly  not.  Leonidas  lived  in  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  Alexandrian  era.  He  had  everything,  which  we  have 
quoted  above,  before  his  eyes  much  more  vivid  and  more  com- 
plete than  we  can.  In  his  search  for  far-fetched  expressions 
he  might  have  found  an  epigram,  a  very  excellent  opportunity 
to  use  the  Hesiodic  word  at  the  same  time  both  in  its  true  and 
in  its  literal  sense.  Now  the  expressions  of  such  a  poet  may 
possibly  contain  information,  or  furnish  hint^,  worthy  of  no- 
tice; nor  should  such  be  suppressed,  even  for  the  chance 
that  a  play  of  the  poet's  imagination  might  be  the  accidental 
cause  of  a  happy  conjecture.  In  the  present  instance  I  should 
be  so  much  the  less  inclined  to  do  it,  as  the  opinion  of  another, 
independent  of  such  a  play  of  words,  coincides  with  my  own. 
For  I  had  imparted  to  Lachmannen  the  results  of  my  inves- 
tigation, as  I  have  given  it  above,  and  it  struck  him,  without 
knoyring  anything  of  the  epigram,  but  guided  merely  by  the 
idea  of  dniXystv,  that  perhaps  the  image  of  a  full,  swelling 
udder,  might  be  the  groundwork  of  this  expression,  signifying 
fullness  and  completeness.  And  if  perchance  here  again  that 
which  ijs  insignificantly  small  and  not  apparent,  when  placed 
in  comparison  with  the  vast  phenomena  of  nature,  should  not 
immediately  answer  the  comparison;  yet  certainly  the  striking 
points  of  the  image,  joined  with  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word,  will  always  present  themselves  more  and  more  to  the 
imagination.  .  Figurative  expressions  pass  into  the  language 
of  common  life,  and  cease  to  be  figurative.  Let  us  suppose 
that  in  the  early  simplicity  of  the  pastoral  times  the  expression 
for  a  distended  udder  was,  "it  is  iv  d^oXya]"  nothing  would 
then  be  more  natural  than  to  transfer  the  figure  to  all  things 
that  were  similarly  iv  dxiig.  And  what  could  be  more  similar 
than  a  cake  at  the  moment  when  it  was  swelling  and  rising  in 
a  state  of  fermentation?  Then  it  was  iv  duoXyp.  The  figu- 
rative expression  passed  like  a  proverb  into  the  language,  and 
became  familiar  in  common  conversation,  even  when  it  would 
not  have  struck  the  poet  as  an  immediate  image;  exactly  as 
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with  us  a  number  of  such  expressions  are  in  common  use  5  only 
that  in  our  polished  language  many  of  those  whose  literal  mean- 
ing at  once  strikes  the  ear,  are  limited  by  considerations  as  to 
whether  they  are  elegant  or  common  expressions,  a  distinction 
unknown  to  the  old  language  of  Epic  poetry. 


17.  *Aii<pixv:teXXov. 

1.  The  word  &fi<pvxvnsXXov  is  always  found  in  Homer  joined 
with  Sinaqy  and  is  therefore  an  adjective,  Ai^fpixvnBXlo^^  6,  ij. 
One  explanation  of  it  is,  that  xvnskkov  comes  from  xvarroj,  and 
means  a  nozr^Qiov  intx)  x€xvq)cig,  i.  e.  a  cup  with  the  edge  curving 
inwards ;  and  dfiq>ixvx6lXov  will  then  mean  that  it  ciirves  in- 
wards all  round  (Eust.  ad  II.  a,  584.).  Others  derived  it  from . 
xvq>6gf  curved,  and  understood  dfiq^txvxsXXov  to  express  that  it 
was  curved  on  both  sides,  i.  e.  that  its  round  form  was  made  up 
of  two  curves  (Schol.  Villois.  ApoUon.  Lex.).  Aristarchus  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  curvature  by  two  handles  (Etym.  M.), 
whilst  others  supposed  the  xvnsXXov  to  have  no  handle  at  all 
(Hesych.  v.  xvnsklov).  We  see  that  all  this  is  mere  conjecture, 
and  conjecture  without  coming  to  any  decision. 

2.  To  begin  with  xv%Bkkov.  It  is  evident  that  this  word, 
coming  from  a  root  which  signifies  a  cavity,  is  the  same  ap- 
pellation for  a  vessel  to  contain  fluids,  which  we  find,  some- 
times of  a  larger  and  sometimes  of  a  smaller  size,  in  all  cog- 
nate languages  to  this  day;  as  for  example,  xyfiprj^  whence  a 
dialect  xvppa  (in  Hesychius  yeotfJQiov) ,.  Lat.  cupay  Germ.  Kufe^ 
Kubely  French  cuve  and  coupe ,  Engl.  cup.  Kvnskkov  is  there- 
fore a  diminutive,  meaning,  without  any  additional  idea,  a  cup, 
and  synonymous  with  dinag.  ^Ap^tpixvicskkog  then  is,  according 
to  the  ansdogy  of  &iMpl6xop,og^  a(i<pcDtogy  &c.,  something  which 
has  a  xvmkkov  on  both  sides  or  at  both  opposite  ends;  and 
thus  from  the  formation  of  the  word  we  trace  out  the  very 
utensil  of  which  we  find  the  description  in  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Aristotle  (H.  A.  9,  40.,  or  in  Schneid.  9, 27, 4.),  where 
he  is  describing  the  cells  of  bees  to  be  diiq)i0rofiot,  with  one 
opening  above,  and  another  below,  and  divided  by  a  floor* 
nsQl  fiiav  yaQ  pd6tv  Svo  dvQiSeg  slalvy  S67teQ  rSv  dp,q>ixviciX^ 
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XcDVy  1}  fihv  ivxbg  1}  S*  ixrog.  This  passage  contains  not  merely 
Aristotle's  explanation  of  Homer's  expression,  for  which  purpose 
only  it  has  been  usual  to  quote  it;  but  it  shows  that  the  idea 
of  an  object  being  dfifptxvTtsXXog  was  common  and  familiar  to 
every  one  in  Aristotle's  time;  consequently  either  the  Greeks 
had  then  such  vessels,  and  called  them'by  that  name,  or  this 
word  was  still  known  to  every  one  as  an  ancient  form,  of  which, 
perhaps,  there  remained  some  old  instances,  and  everybody 
understood  such  to  be  meant  by  the  Homeric  Sinadiv  dfig)i- 
xvnikXoiq. 

3.  We  must  not  imagine  that  the  cup  made  in  this  form 
was  intended  for  some  particular  use;  on  the  contrary,  we  see, 
that  although  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  beautiful  cup  of  exquisite 
workmanship  to  have  in  Homer  this  epithet,  yet  it  was  a  very 
common  form;  for  example,  in  D.  *,  656.  Od.  v,  153.  every 
one  who  drank  had  such  a  cup,  and  on  every  occasion  of 
drinking  to  each  other,  or  of  pouring  out  a  libation,  the  vessel 
used  is  called,  if  the  verse  requires  something  to  complete  it, 
ayLq)LXV7tBkXov  y  which  same  vessel  is  again  called  merely  xv- 
nskkov.  As  nothing  stands  firmer  than  the  round  rkn  of  a 
hollow  vessel,  so  nothing  was  more  natural  in  the  early  and 
simple  times  of  art  than  to  hollow  out  a  piece  of  wood  or  any 
other  material  at  one  end  for  drinking,  and  at  the  other  end  to 
stand  on,  whence  arose  double  cups,  which  might  be  used  for 
drinking  at  either  end.  This  form  might,  perhaps,  have  given 
occasion  to  some  particular  and  pleasing  manner  of  ornament- 
ing, and  hence  as  often  as  the  poet  wished  to  describe  a  cup 
with  all  the  particular  details  belonging  to  it,  this  form  was 
present  to  his  imagination. 


18.   *A{iffig^. 

1'.  That  cc^9t  and  d(ig)ig  are  properly  the  same,  like  f»£%(»t 
and  [iBXQi^Sf  appears  principally  in  that  which  is  the  ground  of 
every  preposition,  in  the  adverbial  meaning;  for  example,  II.  9?, 
507.  ccfiq)l  d'  &q'  d^n^QOiJiog  savdg  rQi\LB^  around  the  body :  Od.  ^, 
176.  ^aXaqri  d'  ijv  cc/ngjlg  aXoiq)7Jy  around  the  flesh :  II.  'f)',  48 1 .  fiadifg 
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dixs  TaQtaQog  dfiq^ig:  Od.  5,  292.  d(i<pl  Sh  Xsificiv.  It  appears, 
however,  at  least  in  Homer,  to  be  an  established  rule  that  dfiq)ig 
never  stands  as  a  preposition  in  its  common  meaning  and  usual 
position.  Jfler  its  case  it  certainly  does  sometimes  stand,  as, 
II.  5,274.  andHes.-d-jSSl.  Kqovov  d(i<plg  iovtsg-y  Od.£,266.''^^a 
di  rsOif*  dyoQfj  xaX6v  JloacdrjUyv  dfiq)ig:  i^  400.  Rvxloijcag. . . .  ot 
^d  fitv  dfig)lg"Slix€ov.  See  also  Hymn.  Cer.  289.  Hence  the  lan- 
guage furnished  no  reason  for  altering,  with  some  manuscripts, 
the  old  reading  of  Od.  ci,  45.  and  65.  noXXd  dd  <y'  dftg)lg  ^dxQva 
^SQlLa'xiov  Javaoi'  —  polXd  di  c'  dfiq)ig  MfjXa  xatextdvofisvy 
and  taking  away  the  g  from  the  end  of  the  verse.  It  stands  also 
after  the  dative  at  II.  €,  723.  xd^iTCvXa  xvxXa  ....  CidriQifp  al^ovt 
diLq>Cg, 

2.  The  ideas  arising  out  of  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
are  in  the  form  a^i^Cg  so  different,  that  in  order  to  select  and 
arrange  them  correctly,  we  ought  to  have  them  all  in  our  view 
at  the  same  time.  I  will  first,  therefore,  bring  forward  some 
passages  in  which  the  original  meaning  around  is  evident  and 
necessary.  For  instance,  II.  cj,  488.  xelvov  XEQivaiixat  dfitplg 
iovxeg  TbCqov6l,  In  <y,  519.  in  the  description  of  the  shield,  the 
two  deities  that  accompany  the  train  of  old  men,  &c.  are  KaXA 
xal  fieydXa)  —  ^A^q>lg  dQL^tjXcOj  "radiant  all  around.''  At  g,  123. 
noXXol  dh  <pvtc5v  iaav  SQxaroi  d(iq)^j  "in  the  country  around." 
In  the  funeral  games,  ^,  330.,  Nestor  points  out  to  his  son  the 
goal  chosen  by  Achilles  for  the  charioteers,,  namely,  an  old 
trunk  of  a  tree  and  two  stones 

'Ev  ^vvoxy(Siv  odov'  Xsiog  <5'  innodgofiog  aii(pig. 

The  old  interpreters  explained  the  first  part,  and  I  think  cor- 
rectly, of  a  wide  track  in  the  open  plain  becoming  somewhat 
narrower  at  the  point  where  the  old  monument  stood ;  but  dfitpig 
they  took  in  the  opposite  sense  of  XfOQtg^  or  still  more  forced: 
Heyne,  however,  understood  it  quite  correctly  of  the  wide  plain 
around,  appropriated  to  the  chariot  race,  and  within  which 
stood  Achilles  when  he  pointed  out  the  barriers  in  the  distance 
(v.  359.).  Others  see  in  this  passage  the  course  winding  round 
the  monument ;  but  then  it  must  have  been  an  old  course  regu- 
larly drawn  out  for  the  purpose ;  whereas  this  monument  was 
selected  by  Achilles  for  a  goal  or  mark  quite  arbitrarily  and 
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by  his  own  choice;  and  Nestor ,  v.  332.;  only  conjectures  that 
it  might  have  formerly  served  for  a  goal.  And  last  of  all;  to  this 
class  of  meanings  belongs  the  idea  dftq)lg  Idstv^  ''to  be  circum- 
spect; look  around  with  care  and  foresight/'  ThuS;  in  Hesiod 
f  9  699.  where  marriage  is  recommended;  but  it  must  be  done 
with  circumspection;  Ilccvta  [idX*  diKplgiddvy^tj  yBCxoOi  xdQftccta 
y^iiyg;  and  with  the  genitive  of  the  thing  considered  or  examin- 
ed; H.  p,  384.  Ev  Si  tig  aQiiatog  diiq>ls  iSdv  xoXsiioSo  fisdiadw. 
Both  which  passages;  however;  with  regard  to  the  digamma, 
must  be  mentioned  again.     See  beloin^  sect.  12. 

3.  The  idea  of  around  was  afterwards  limited  to  on  two  sides, 
on  both  sides.  With  this  coincides  in  both  languages  the  idea 
of  &fiq)Ci}^  ambo,  and  the  compounds  d(ig)i6toftogy  diiq)iSil^iog^ 
ambidexter y  ambiguus,  &c.  Beside  the  compounds,  I  know,  of 
.  no  certain  instance  in  Homer  of  the  form  c^^^^  in  this  more 
limited  meaning;  for  when  a  number  of  men  are  described  as 
encamped  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  a^9^  ^odg  noraiioto, 
II.  A;  732.;  this  differs  little  from  the  common  meaning  of 
around.  OncC;  however;  in  Hesiod  I  find  the  form  dfig)£  used 
of  two  objects  lying  one  on  each  side  of  another  object;  and 
that;  toO;  as  an  adverb;  namely,  at  a,  172.*'/Wij  ydg  C(pvv  ix€Lto 
fiiyag  Xtg,  d^ifpl  Si  xdnQoc  /lotoC.  But  the  form  diL^pig  occurs  in 
this  sense  in  the  following  passages  of  Homer.  In  II.  X,  633- 
speaking  of  a  large  goblet,  ovata  S*  avrov  Tiaaa^^  iaavy  Soial 
SI  jceXsidSsg  diiq>lg  £xa0tov  and  at  748.  Jflevt'^xovta  S^  ?Xov  SC- 
fpifovg  Svo  S*  diiq)lg  sxMtov  OcSrsg  6ddg  iXov  ovSag.  Further 
as  an  adverb;  at  II.  9);  162*9  of  the  combat  between  Achilles 
and  AsteropsBUS; 

6  J'  avic%Bxo  diog  *AxdXsvg 
HfiXiiSa  luUfiv '  0  d^  ifucQi'^  dovQuCiv  dfigilg 
*Tj^a)9  *A<fte(^07Uuog  •  insl  nsqidi^iog  ^sv  • 
Kal  ^'  Iri^co  (ilv  dov^l  cdxog  pdUv,  &c. 

Here  dfiipig  plainly  means  utrinque,  ''on  both  sides ;''  i.  e.  with 
both  hands,  and  the  dative  SovQuaiv  is,  according  to  the  inter- 
vening passage;  divided  into  Mqp  fihv — toj  S^  ixiff^ — .  In 
this  passage;  however,  the  word  nsQiSii^iog  is  very  remarkable. 
The  explanation  of  it  by  nsQi-y  very,  is  insufferable;  while  all 
that  we  have  hitherto  said  of  the  meaning  of  utrinque,  belongs 
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entirely  to  dfiq>i  and  those  words  akin  to  it.  Nowhere  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  Greek  language  are  xsQi  and  its  derivatives 
to  be  found  in  this  sense.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  poet,  as  an 
hexameter  verse  does  not  admit  of  afifpiSS^tog ,  had  recourse  to 
nsQiSd^Log,  because  in  all  other  combinations  nsgCis  essentially 
synonymous  with  ct[i<p£, 

4.  From  the  idea  of  on  both  sides  proceeds  (when  the  object 
which  is  between  stands  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence)  the  idea 
of  separation,  the  origin  of  which  one  sees  in  the  mention  of 
the  yoke,  although,  properly  speaking,  that  joins  the  oxen  to- 
gether; II.  V,  706. 

TcJ  fih  xt  tvyov  olov  iv^oov  a(Kpig  iiqyii. 

Literally,  the  yoke  keeps  one  steer  on  each  side^  and  conse- 
quently separates  them.  And  this  idea  becomes  now  the  lead- 
ing one,  as  in  Od.  a,  54.  speaking  of  Atlas, 

l%a  di  ts  %lovag  avrog 
Maxqag,  at  yatdv  re  xai  ovQavov  ifuplg  f^ovcrtv, 

"keep  from  each  other,''  i.  e.  separate.  Hence  the  expression 
dfiq)lg  l%Biv  in  Homer  varies  according  to  the  diflFerent  turns 
which  its  meaning  takes.  For  while  in  the  example  just  given 
it  means  to  keep  apart  from  each  other,  it  is  afterwards  used  of 
the  horses,  which  keep  or  carry  the  yoke  on  both  sides  of  them, 
Od.  y,  486. 

Ot  dh  7UtihfifM4(ftot  CBiov  ivyov  ccfitplg  ixovxsg, 

'  A  third  meaning  of  this  expression,  with  d^fpig  in  it3  first 
sense,  occurs  in  Od.  ^,  340.,  where  Mercury  wishes  that  he 
were  bound  with  thrice  as  many  chains  as  confined  Mars  and 
Venus : 

Jea(iol  (ihv  tqlg  toacoi  inulqovtg  it^tplg  ixoitv, 

''might  keep  me  firm  ail  around.'^ 

5.  That  which  is  separated  one  from  the  other  might,  how- 
ever, have  previously  been  one  whole;  and  therefore  d^<p£g,  like 
d^X^  elsewhere  (6^%^  7CQt6ai,  ax^Cai,  &c.)  means  iw  two,  as  II.  A, 
559.  of  an  ass, 

09  J^  noXXa  nsql  (onaX  afitqAg  iciy% 

''have  been  broken  in  two,^'   For  in  this  passage  it  cannot  mean 
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oil  (trotmd  i7,  cm  every  side  ofii,  because^  as  the  scholiast  justly 
observes  y  these  words  do  not  relate  to  the  blows  of  the  boys 
described  in  the  line  following,  but  to  the  treatment  which  the 
ass  had  formerly  received;  and  which  had  made  it  so  insensible' 
to  beating. 

6-  From  the  idea  of  separation  arises  again  a  new  use  of 
dflipigj  exactly  the  opposite  of  its  first  meaning,  by  which  it 
points  out  the  relation  which  the  one  pari  alone  bears  to  the 
others;  in  which,  however,  there  may  be  one  or  more  objects 
on  either  side;  e.  g.  II.  ^,  444*  •* 

A[  d*  olcii  Jiog  iiJL(flg^A^riyalfi  te  %al^HQfi 
''Hc&riv,  ovdi  xl  (iiv  nQOCBq>civBOv ,  &c., 
that  is,  "each  of  the  two  sat  apart  from  Jove^"     And  Od.  6, 

352.  .     ,  T      .    ;     , 

.  • .  •  [laka  d    CDxa  &vQri^*  la  ififplg  ixBlvcuv^ 
"soon  I  was  gone,  far  away  from  them."    Again,  in  D.   ^, 
393.,  speaking  of  the  horses  whose  yoke  was  broken,  'Aiiq)lg  odov 
SQafiirriv,  ^'sideways  from  the  road."    And  in  Od.  7t,  267.,  where 
Ulysses  says  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva, 

Ov  fih  roi  xe/vo)  ys  noXvv  xqovov  aiig>lg  imo^v 

<^vXo7Cidog  x^oTf^^^, 
"they  will  not  be  long  absent  from  the  battle,"  i.  e.  will  soon 
take  part  in  it.    And  absolutely ,  at  a  distance  ^  away^  absent; 
as  in  Od.  r,  221., 

SI  yvvtti,  aQyaXioVj  toctfov  xqovov  i(i(plg  iSvra 

Einifuv 

and  so  also  in  Od.  w,  218.  This  phrase  ainplg  kwta  has  two 
meanings;  the  context  of  each  passage  must  decide  which  is 
to  be  preferred.  For  as  we  have  just  seen  that  it  makes  no 
diflference  in  the  meaning  of  &^q>lg^  whether  it  be  used  of  one 
or  more  persons,  so  itpifplg  iovtag  may  be  said  of  more  than 
one  in  this  same  sense;  and  yet,  as  we  see  from  II.  o,  488.; 


*  This  is  the  interpretation  of  one  scholiast,  while  another  observ^es 
from  this  passage  that-  Juno  and  Mmerva  saf  in  Olympus  ixari- 
QCDd'sVf  one  on  each  side  of  Jupiter.  But  this  sentence  is  evidently 
connected  with  the  following  one  by  ov6i ;  and  the  manner  of  their 
sitting,  and  their  silence,  are  both  the  effects  of  their  being  offended 
with  Jupiter. 
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mentioned  above  in  sect.  2.,  it  may  have  a  directly  opposite 
meaning.  This  is  also  evident  in  II.  i,  464.,  where  PhoBnix 
says  of  the  friends  who  surround  him;  and  endeavour  to  dissuade 
him  from  flying, 

H  fiiv  noXXa  hut  ncii  ivB'^Lol  a^uplg  iovrsg 
AvT&v  XiCCofisvot  Tuctsqi^rvov  iv  fisyccQOiaiv, 

7.  When  d^<p(g  is  used  to  point  out  in  actions  or  in  operations 
of  the  mind  the  relation  which  two  or  mqre  persons  reciprocally 
bear  to  each  other,  it  expresses  what  each  person  for  himself 
does  or  thinks,  without  its  according  with  the  other,  nay  some- 
times when  it  is  in  direcl  opposition;  e.  g.  D.  v,  345. 

'    Tiud^  ifiq)lg  tpQOviovxe  Jvco  KqovovvU  nQcitmm'         • 
because  Jupiter  assisted  the  Greeks,  Neptune  the  Trojans.  And 

of  many  in  number,  at  II.  p,  13.  ov  yaQ  h*  ttftg)lg *A&dvaroi> 

(pQciiovtaL.  Therefore  when  in  Od.  %,  57.  the  suitors  oflFer  Ulys- 
ses, ^^every  thing  of  thine  which  has.  been  consumed ,'' 

Tifi^v  ifigig  ayovxig  hmoaaPoiov  ina^xog 

cr9Cod(otfOfi£v , 

the  meaning  of  it  is,  "each  for  himself  shall  give  thee  the  value 
of  twenty  oxen.''  And  now  we  shall  not  fail  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  Od.  r,  46. 

'Hdifi  odvQOfiivri  Blgfjcerai  i(i(plg  Fxatfrof, 

"will  ask  me  everything  one  after  the  other J^  Further,  when 
at  H.  %,  117.  Hector  is  considering  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  return  to  the  Greeks  everything  which  Paris  had  taken 
from  them, 

afux  d  a^lg^AxaioTg 
'*AkX^  iiii6ici<s<Sa6^ai,  oOiSce  nxoXig  fiSs  xinev^&v, 
it  does  not  mean  "to  the  Achseans  around'/'  nor,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained in  one  scholium,  "besides;"  nor  "the  one  half;"  but, 
to  the  Aohfieans,   "wtfn  by  man.^'    And  lastly  at  II.  o,  709-, 
where  the  battle  close  to  the  ships  is  described; 
TovfCBQ  d'q  ne^l  vr^og  A%aiol  re  TQiBig  te 
Arfiw  iAXriXjcyvg  avxo<5%Bd6v  •  ovd*  aqa  xolye 
To^cav  aixag  iiiq>lg  joivov,  ovdi  x  iniovxaw^ 
^AXX^  oTy  iyyv^sv  hxafuvoi  !va  ^fiov  Ixovxsg 
>  ^O^ict  di}  TtsXinsaCi  iucl  a^lvyiSi  fidxovfo^  &C. 
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dfKpig  here  does  not  mean  '^rom  a  distance/'  as  some  have  sup- 
posed^ in  opposition  to  a^o<r;|^£dov;  the  antithesis  lies  in  the 
verse  following,  and  d^i^tg  is  correctly  explained  in  the  scholium 
by  x^Q^S  akki^hovy  and  in  Eustathius  by  iila. 

8.  From  this  multiplicity  of  meanings ,  proceeding  from  and 
blending  with  each  otfier,  a  doubt  may  often  arise  as  to  the 
sense  of  &iLq>Cq  in  particular  passages;  for  instance;  in  II.  <r,  502., 
where,  in  the  description  of  the  litigation  represented  on  the 
shield,  both  disputants  are  mentioned,  and  then  followB, 

Actol  d   afLg>oxiQOi(Siv  iivqnvov  cr^l^  i^noyol. 

Here  &iLq>Cg  may  be  explained  by  around;  but  then  agoryoi 
-^jould  look  very  bald  after  it.  I  understand  d^q>lg  d^toyoi  to 
mean,  "some  helping  the  one,  others  the  other."  Sckoi.  min. 
XoQlg  ixardQp  ot  tSioi  fiorid-oP.  —  Again,  at  II.  f*,  434.,  speak- 
ing of  the  woman  weighing  the  wool  for  spinning, 

'  ^Hzt  axad'iiov  Sxovaa  %al  sP^ov  iiuplg  avilnei 

that  dfupig  belongs  to  c?i/Ax£t  is  plain,  as  the  scholiast  remarks, 
from  the  rhythm,  which  does  not  allow  of  a  pause  after  a^9>^g; 
it  must  therefore  be  ''she  makes  on  both  sides,  (i.  e.  both)  hang 
equal.'^ 

9-  In  H.  y,  115.  the  word  requires  a  more  particular  exa- 
mination. The  preparations  for  the  single  combat  of  Menelaus 
and  Paris  are  there  described  5  and  it  is  said  of  the  leaders  of 
both  armies, 

Kal  ^'  Xnnovg  fxkv  ^v^av  hcl  Oxl%(tg ,  i%  6^  S^ctv  avrol, 
Tevxia  r'*  l^edvovro,  rd  (liv  ncezi^svt*  inl  yaly 
JJhffllov  aXXtjiXfiov^  oXlyq  6^  ijv  aiuplg  aqovqoi. 

The  scholiast  and  Eustathius,  and  all  the  later  commenta- 
tors now  lying  before  me,  understand  diiq>Cg  here  to  mean 
between.    It  is  true  that  this  meaning  may  be  drawn  from  the 


^  Instead  of  it^LfpoTiqoiCiv  iicqnvov  there  is  a  reading  mentioned  in 
Schol.  Ven.,  cc(ig>OTiQfo&sv  inlnvvov^  which  Heyne  did  not  know  how 
to  explain  satisfactorily.  It  certainlv  ought  to  be  inolnvvovj  "the 
people  were  in  a  ferment  on  both  sides,  some  in  favour  of  the  one, 
others  of  the  other.'' 
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form  of  the  expression ,  as  it  might  have  been  also  from  that  of 
the  yoke  mentioned  before,  Tm  (liv  re  ^vy6v,..,d^<plg  ii^Bi^ 
for  the  yoke  which  presses  the  oxen  outwards  toward  each  side 
is  between  both.  But  from  that  idea  there  is  one  more  step  to 
be  taken  before  we  can  reach  this;  and  to  take  that  step  we 
must  find  an  example  in  some  other  passage,  or  we  must  be 
driven  to  it  in  this  by  necessity.  Such  examples,  however,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover;  for  in  II.  iy,  342.,  where  it  is 
said  of  the  ditch  protecting  the  rampart  of  the  Grecians,  "H  % 
licnovg  xal  Xadv  i(fvxdxo^  afiq)lg  iov6a^  no  one  will  prefer  the 
idea  of  between,  (that  is,  between  the  rampart  and  the  crowd  that 
was  pressing  towards  it,)  to  the  common  and  natural  explanation 
of  the  ditch  drawn  round  the  semicircular  camp.  As  to  the  pas- 
sage of  II.  y,  before  us,  we  must  first  observe,  that  those  who 
understand  the  nkrfiCov  dXXrjXaiv  to  refer  to  the  two  armies,  and 
the  &QovQa  to  mean  the  (leta^xt^iov ,  evidently  mistake  it  alto- 
gether. It  is  supposed  that  these  two  points  may  be  proved 
from  the  context;  but  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  from  the 
context  that  this  view  of  them  is  a  false  one.  At  v.  77.  Hector 
makes  th^  Trojan  ranks  recede  a  little  {TQciiov  dvds^s  (pd- 
Xayyag),  and  he  himself  prepares  to  address  the  Grecians;  on 
which  Agamemnon  restrains  his  troops  from  shooting  and 
throwing  at  him.  These  troops,  therefore,  are  standing  at  some 
distance  from  him,  yet  within  bow-shot.  Consequently  there 
is  now  plenty  of  room  between  the  two  armies  for  a  single 
combat;  the  horses  of  the  foremost  combatants  are  drawn 
up  iyel  <5rC%ag^  i.  e.  along  the  ranks  of  the  foot-soldiers;  the 
heroes  lay  their  arms  down  close  by  their  chariots ,  and  place 
themselves  near  them;  as  is  expressly  said  again  at  v.  326. 
after  the  long  episode  of  Helen  on  the  walls  of  Troy:  Ot  (ihv 
(the  heroes  on  both  sides)  fir^td"'  Jfovro  xatd  6tix^S,  VX' 
ixdcto}  Inxot  . . .  xal  . . .  rsvxe^  Ixsuo,  That  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  armies  and  the  heroes,  who  were  looking  on, 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  advancing  and  retreat- 
ing movements  of  such  a  single  combat,  is  self-evident;  and 
whoever  wishes  to  see  it  should  read  v.  378.,  where  Mene- 
laus,  after  having  dragged  Paris  some  little  way,  retains  the 
helmet  in  his  hand  after  the  throat-strap  had  been  broken,  and 
throws  it  toward  the  Grecians  kmSivtlaag.    How  then  could 
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the  poet  describe  the  fistaixiitov  to  be  dXtyij  aQOvga?  All  this 
I  was  obliged  to  picture  to  mjrself,  before  I  could  get  rid  of  Ihe 
preconceived  opinion,  which  hindered  me,  as  it  does  others, 
from  understanding  the  words,  Tevxsa  d'  ijcdvovro,  xA  fihv 
xat^svt*  hd  yaiij  IHrfiiov  dllrjXmVj  in  their  plain  and  natural 
sense  and  connexion:  the  heroes  laid  their  arms  down,  each 
near  those  of  the  other,  and  thus  formed,  by  seating  themselves 
near  their  arms,  an  assembly  of  spectators  and  judges  of  the 
combat.  *  Thus  the  expression  of  there  being  but  little^  space 
between  the  arms  of  each  individual  would  be  quite  correct; 
but  equally  correct  is  it  to  say  that  there  was  dX^yrj  Sffovpa  ^'a, 
little  space,''  d(iq>£g  "around  each  pile  of  arms.'' 

10.  In  the  poets  after  Homer  the  form  dfupig  is  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence;  and  in  those  cases  which  do  occur  I  see. no 
reason  why  I  should  anticipate  all  the  possible  meanings  that 
may  be  drawn  from  those  which  I  have  laid  down  above,  by 
criticism  employing  itself  in  explaining  difficulties  or  fixing 
readings.  Perhaps  the  use  of  the  word  by  Parmenides  in  one 
of  the  fragments  in  Simplicius  (Fullebom,  105.)  may  deserve 
particular  notice;  ^ 

!Ev  tip  601  Tca^m  ni6vov  Xoyov  i^di  vorifia 

^A(ig>lg  aXrfi'dfig. 
At  least  I  know  of  no  other  passage  where  this  form  preserves 
so  completely  the  meaning,  construction  and  position  of  d^MpCj 
de.   I  will  also  mention  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  oracle  given 
to  Croesus  in  Herodot.  1,  85. 

Mri  ^ovkev  noXvsvxxov  I'^v  ivi  ddfiax*  inovetv 

Ilatdog  (p^syyofUvov.  todi  aoi  fcolv  IdUfV  afuplg 
"E(ifiBPat»  avS^H  yccQ  iv  iqiuxxt  TtQmov  avolfiy. 
The  construction  is  best  thus,  tdds  0o^  Xcitov  {h6tlv)  ifuplg  slvcuy 
"it  is  better  for  thee  to  be  mthoui  ii,^^  i.  e.  diiiplg  soil.  aixoVj 
literally  "far  away  from  it,''  like  aiLtplg  q>vX6m8og  above,  at 
sect.  6. 

11.  We  will  now  examine  a  passage  in  Pind.  Pyth.  4  450. 
which  is  explained  in  two  dififerent  senses.  Both  of  these  are 
mentioned  by  the  scholiast,  and  have  been  discussed  by  B5ckh, 
but  we  will  submit  them  to  another  examination.  Pindar  says 
that  the  Argonauts  celebrated  games  at  Lemnos  iad'dtog  dpapig] 
which,  according  to  the  scholiast,  has  two  meanuigs,  x6tSQ0V 
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v^  i69iitos  xcoiflg  i^y€iivi6avt0j  xovtdiStt>  yviivol ,  ^  td  d^i^ig  dvrl 
t^g  xsqI  Ssxriov  •  XQmvxai,  yccQ  trj  Xd^sv  xal  inl  tovtov  •  Jv'  g  to 
iTMi^lov  i^^g.  The  second  explanation  is  there  preferred, 
and  with  this  Bdekh  agrees*.  The  latter  grounds  his  inter- 
pretation on  Olymp.  4,  31.;  &c-  (where  it  appears  that  this 
contest  consisted  in  running  in  armour,)  and  on  an  express 
mention  of  this  meaning,  as  quoted  by  the  scholiast  from 
Simonides;  xal  yccQ  xal  naga  2kfia}vi8fj  icxlv  i^  tctOQCa^  Zri  jcbqX 
iifWjtog  i^yavi^avto.  This  however  does  not  satisfy  me ;  'for  in 
that  passage  of  01.  4,  31.  the  running  in  armour  is  the  only 
contest  mentioned,  because  what  occurs  there  relates  to  that 
alone;  whereas  in  those  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Thoas  (see 
Schol.  ad  01.  4, 31.)  there  were  undoubtedly  gejieral  gymnastic 
contests,  as  in  other  funeral  games ,  in  the  famous  ones  of  Pelias 
for  instance.  If  now  Simonides  had  spoken  of  those  games 
somewhat  more  in  detail,  the  mention  of  the  garment  there  as 
one  of  the  prizes  was  very  natural.  In  Pindar,  on  the  contrary, 
who  merely  touches  on  the  stay  of  the  Argonauts  in  Lemnos  and 
on  these  games,  in  a  few  words, 

TSv  t'  mngttvov  nsXayiCai  (ifysv  ycovra  x  i^^i^ipy 
yiafivUcv  r'  l&vsi  ywcuoicov  avdqo(p6v(av  * 
Iv^  xal  yvlfov  aidtoig  iTCsdsl^avro  %Qt0iv  la&axog  a(iq>lg^ 
the  mention  of  this  unmeaning  circumstance  appears  to  me 
strange  and  misplaced;  or,  what  is  still  stronger,  if,  as  I  sup- 
pose, there  were  also  other  contests  besides  the  running  in 
armour,  such  a  mention  of  one  prize  for  all  of  them  was  not 
possible,-  because  each  contest  had  its  particular  prize.    On 
the  contrary,  the  mentioning  that  they  were  naked  contests  was 
not  indeed  strictly  necessary;   but  this   expression  refers  so 
naturally  and  beautifully  to   yvC(ov  and   iTtsdei^avxOj  that  I 
wonder  how  any  one,  who  considers  the  context,  can  understand 
it  otherwise;  and  if  therefore  Pindar  had,  when  he  wrote  it, 
the  other  meaning  in  his  mind,  he  would  have  drawn  upon 
himself  just  and  deserved  reproach. 

12.  And  now  to  go  back  to  the  different  use  of  dfi<pi  and 
d(iq>ig,  we  have  seen  in  sect.  3.    (with   the  exception  of  the 

*  [Dissen,  in  his  edition  of  Pindar,  forming  the  6th  volume  of  Jacob's 
Bibliotheca  GrsBca,  agrees  with  Bi)ckh,  and  objects  to  Buttmann's 
interpretation,  but  his  arguments  are  not  to  roe  convincing.  —  En.] 
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passage  from  Hesiod)  the  meanings  of  uirinque,  seorstm,  &o. 
confined  entirely  to  the  form  dfi^pig]  for  the  three  passages 
from  Homer  where  d(ifp{s  stands  before  6xa6tov,  ixaCtUj  (see 
sect.  3.  and  7.)  cannot  justify  us  in  changing  it  there,  on  ac- 
count of  the  digamma,  to  dfupi^  since  the  word  ix€c6togy  as  is 
well  known;  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  certainty  on  this  point 
(see  Heyne's  Excursus  on  the  Digamma),  and  I,  at  least;  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  other  passages  where  dfup^  before  the 
digamma  would  cause  a  difficulty.  As  for  the  original  meaning 
around,  and  that  which  is  immediately  connected  ¥rith  it;  the 
form  d(iq>i  is  constantly  the  prevailing  one,  and  we  seldom  see 
the  other  for  metrical  reasons  preferred  to  it;  only  in  the  ad- 
verbial meaning  of  around  the  use  of  d^itpig  and  d(i<p^  seems  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  convenience  of  the  verse.  In  the  two 
passages;  then;  quoted  above;  at  sect.  2.  instead  of  dfifplg  Ueiv, 
we  should  adopt;  with  Heyne  on  II.  /9,  384.;  as  the  genuine 
reading;  diiipudciv. 

19.   ^Aveveixato. 
1.  In  the  passage  where  Achilles  laments  the  death  of  Pa- 
troclus;  we  find  this  line;  (IL  t;  314.) 

Mvffidfuvog  d  idtvSg  ivevstii€(xo,  g>mvffaiv  re. 
And  then  follow  the  words  of  the  lamentation.  As  the  verb 
dvsveixacd'cu  does  not  occur  again  in  all  Homer;  we  must  en- 
deavour to  find  out  its  meaning;  as  far  as  is  possible;  from  the 
word  itself;  and  the  context  of  this  passage.  The  scholiasts; 
in  this  respect;  give  us  no  assistance.  Kdtca^ev  t^v  fpsuviqv 
dd'Qdav  ix  fid^ovg  dinjveyxev.  —  'A^Q6<og  xal  iXeeivmg  xal 
olxTQfog  dvixQoiev'  ^  oiovtl  dvs6tivai€  xal  nolv  ijyjxys  xvivpa. 
These  are  their  explanations.  Of  this  the  most  certain ;  as  drawn- 
from  the  etymology  of  the  verb,  is  the  deep-dravm  breath.  But 
then  are  we  to  understand  it  to  mean  a  loud  cry  caused  by  this, 
or  a  deep  sigh  previous  to  it?  It  appears  to  me,  from  the  con- 
text of  this  passage;  that  after  Mvti6d[i€vog ,  and  just  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  speech;  a  loud  cry  is  the  most  ill-suited  thing 
in  the  worlds    The  commentator  too  adduced  only  the  one 

^  How  Heyne  could  from  the  ddtvmg  and  ihead'Qoav  of  the  scholiast 
arrive  at  the  explanation  which  he  has  given ,  continuo  has  voces  in 
ore  habuit,  I  cannot  at  all  conceive. 
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meaning  of  the  -word  ASwog  for  this  passage;  but  we  have  seen 
under  the  article  iSivog,  that  the  idea  of  loud^  loud-sounding  is 
but  a  subordinate  meaning;  in  as  much  as  the  word  is  used  of 
everything  powerful  and  abundant ^  for  instance;  of  a  violent 
»ighing  and  lamentation.  And  this  common  junction  of  aSiva 
with  0xiypa%£^aiv  makes  therefore  the  same  meaning  probable 
in  the  passage  before  uS;  where  nothing  can  suit  the  context 
better  than  a  sigh  or  groan;  which;  however;  by  the  expression 
dvBvaCHaxOj  is  not  described  in  this  case  as  striking  the  ear  by 
a  loud  sound;  but  depicted  by  a  deep-drawn  breath.  We  will 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  that  one  part  of  the  scholiast's 
explanation;  as  Apollonius  has  only  that  in  his  lexicon;  av€- 
otivai^^  olov  dnjveyxs  tdv  6tBvccyfi6v;  andHesychiuS;'^!/*- 
vdyxato  (for  so  it*  is  written  there) ;  i6tiva^Bv  ix  fid^ovg, 

2.  In  Herodotus  the  same  word  occurs  (and  in  the  same 
form  but  once),  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Croesus  on  the 
burning  pile;  and  every  one  will  recognize  at  first  sight  the 
exact  similarity  of  expression  in  these  two  lonians.  (1 ;  86.) 
Ta  Si  KQol6tp  B0tB(SxL  inl  trig  jcv(fijg  i^sMslv,  xaCnsQ  iv  xax^ 

iovtt  to6ovxGi^  xb  xov  UoXovog dg  dh  &Qa  ficv  ngoiSxrlvai 

xovxo  dvev€Lxd[iBv6v  X8  xal  dva0xevd^avxa  ix  noXX'^g 
'^avxirig  ig  XQlg  6vofid6ai>  JjdXayi/.  Of  all  things  a  loud  cry  is 
the  least  suited  to  this  passage;  for  no  one  will  for  a  moment 
think  of  connecting  the  sense  of  dvevetxd[isvov  (situated  as  it 
is)  with  6vofid0ac  ZdXav^  by  carrying  it  over  dvaCxBvd^avxa. 
One  should  much  rather  say  that  it  is  an  old  usage  in  Greek 
to  join  dvBVBCxa6^M  SkxaSi  dva6xevd^ai,  in  order  to  bring  before 
the  mind  of  the  reader  the  deep-drawn  breath  and  groaning  of 
one  who  is  in  great  distress.  And  thus  I  think  Aelian  understood 
it;  of  whom  the  following  fragment  is  preserved  in  Suidas: 
'O  8h  dvtiviyxaxo  aqa  0X€vd^ag  xal  xQlg  ixdXaae  xov  ZoXava^ 
although  the  grammarian  has  explained  the  verb  'Ain^viyxccxo 
there  by  ix  pd&ovg  ifioriCBv.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  Aelian 
has  only  varied  a  little  in  this  passage  the  exact  words  of  He- 
rodotus;  and  felt  a  pleasure  in  clothing  the  learned  Ionic  verb 
in  his  Attic  dress.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  aoristus  medii  is 
ever  found  elsewhere  in  this  construction,  either  in  the  old 
prose  or  in  the  Attic  dialect. 

3.  The  aoristus  passivi,  on  the  contrary,  does  occur  in  He- 
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rodotuS)  but  again  only  oncO;  and  in  a  passage  calculated  to 
unsettle  our  opinion  of  the  former  passage.  It  is  spoken  of 
Astyagesy  who  is  beginning  to  recognize  his  grandson  in  Cyms^ 
(1,  116.)'^^^^^^^^  **  tovrouSi  inl  xqAvov  &(pdvyfog^v'  fioy^g 
di  8ij  xots  dvBVBix^cls  slxs '  and  &en  follows  a  cahn^  cool  speedi 
of  AstyageS;  relating  to  something  else.  A  sigh  or  groan  can 
have  nothing  to  do  in  this  passage;  and  &e  whole  context  with 
the  word  (loyis  proves  much  rather  that  dvsveixd'sls  means 
here,  "after  he  had  recovered  himself.''  And  thus  it  agrees 
in  everything  essential  with  the  use  which  the  later  authors 
(amongst  whom  Demosthenes  is  perhaps  the  earliest,  p.  210, 
15.)  make  of  the  active  form  of  this  verb,  as  intransitive, 
and  sometimes  also  of  the  passive;  iinfvsyxsv*,  Avr/vixd'ti,  ^'he 
came  to  himself  again,  recovered  himself,  came  to  life  again.'' 
Vid.  Steph.  Thes.  in  Ind.  v.  dvsviyxo.  Hesych.  dpsvsx^sig, 
dvafiujiaag.  The  middle  voice  is  also,  as  far  as  theory  goes, 
capable  of  bearing  this  same  meaning,  and  a  certain  similarity, 
which  exists  between  the  two  passages  of  Herodotus,  might  very 
well  induce  us  to  understand  dvevHxdfisvog  in  the  same  sense  as 
dvsvHx^^ig;  particularly  as  in  the  former  passage  it  is  ex- 
pressly added  ex  TtoXX'^g  i^6vxirig^'  But  then  again,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  language  of  Herodotus  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose 
that  he  used  the  middle  and  passive  of  the  same  verb  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense;  and  he  could  not  possibly  have  spoken 
of  Croesus  "coming  to  himself,"  unless  he  had  previously  men- 
tioned his  being  in  a  speechless  state,  as  he  has  in  the  second 
passage.  But  the  words  ix  TtoXX^g  iqevxirig  are  placed  after 
dvsvsixdfisvov ,  instead  of  before,  and  express  nothing  more 
than  a  silent  meditation,  being  placed  in  that  part  of  the 
passage  where  they  stand,  because  the  meaning  connects  them 
closest  with  ig  t^lg  dvofidiSaii  as  thus,  "But  when  that  came 
before  his  mind,  he  sighed  deeply,  and  from  having  been  until 
then  perfectly  silent  and  quiet,  he  cried  out  three  times  on 
Solon." 
4.  We  are  now  certain  enough  of  the  meaning  of  the  word' 


*  ['Ex  Toiv  XQavfucTfav  iviqvBy%Ey  Plut.  M.  Anton.  43.  —  Ed.] 
2  Or  at^wx^ijg,  A«7C0t/;vx/i??,  according  to  the  various  readings;  both 
which,  however,  the  context,  rightly  considered,  rejects. 
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to  examine,  withont  fear  of  being  led  astray,  the  imitations  of 
Apollonius.  This  poet  evidently  understood  by  the  &6iv(oq 
avBvtCTcaxo  of  Homer,  a  loud  cry,  supplying  in  that  passage  an 
accusative,  which  in  his  own  poem  is  everywhere  expressed; 
and  he  has  thus  abandoned  the  part  of  ^n  imitator,  without 
gaining  anything  by  appearing  in  his  own  person  as  an  ori- 
ginal: 3,  ^'i>^Hnadh  (ivQOfidvti  Xiydog  dv$vsixaxo  (Avd'ov  Tints 

fu  daikairiv....  635.  &Sivfiv6*  AvevsCxaxo  q>mvijv  -  jdeiki^  iymv 

4, 1748.  (Euphemus)  d'son^oxiag^Exdroio  0vfi^  nsfkxdian/  dvs- 
veixato  q>civfi6ivt€y  and  then  follows  a  very  cheering  prediction. 
Nor  does  Theocritus  succeed  better,  23, 18.  ovto)  d'  dvsvBixaxo 
tfmirqv'''AY(fiB  Tcat  xal  Hxvyvl 


20.   ^AvBG)^  avBG). 

1.  This  word  is  in  some  respects  exactly  similar  to  dxicavj 
with  which  it  also  agrees  in  meaning.  The  form  aveo)  occurs 
seven  times  in  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  always  in  the 
sense  of  still,  silent y  witlwut  noise ,  as  is  plain  from  its  being 
generally  opposed  to  speaking.  In  all  these  passages  it  relates 
to  a  plurality  of  persons,  and  is  therefore  generally  considered 
as  the  plural  of  ah  adjective  avscag.  But  in  one  passage  the 
same  expression  is  used  of  a  woman,  and  there  it  is  written 
without  the  iota  subscript,  avecOy  Od.  f,  93.  'H  d'  avso  Si^v  ^^ifto. 
One  scholiast  also  has  been  careful  enough  to  remark  on  D.  /J, 
323.  (ods  fiiv  Scd  rov  t-  inl  di  xov  *H  d'  &vb(d  drjv  rjaro^y  X^Q^^S 
tov  i.  That  is  to  say,  as  has  been  observed  elsewhere,  in  this  pas- 
sage &VBG)  is  an  adverb  according  to  the  form  of  ovtcoj  &g)vc3.  And 
it  is  indeed  remarkable  how  these  grammarians  and  all  succeed- 
ing critics  hav.e  been  puzzled  at  the  omission  of  a  little  subscript 
line  in  one  passage.  Still  more  wonderful  is  it,  that  having 
once  settled  this  difference,  they  should  adopt  it  here  only  where 
the  singular  makes  it  necessary,  and  should  not  have  seen  that 
the  same  construction  with  the  verb  '^c^ai  requires  the  same 


^  In  Yilloison  is  of  d'  avBto  df}  r^aav,  but  this  is  evidently  a  corrupt 
reading,  as  the  thing  itself  and  a  comparison  of  passages  prove. 
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form  at  Od.  /J,  240.,  olov  anavtBg^H6%'^  avBcn^  in  which  all  leave 
the  i  subscript  untouched:  whereas  it  is  grammatically  certiun 
that  Homer  must  have  either  spoken  avBa  without  the  t  in  both 
passages,  or  if  he  had  said  avBfphQVQy  he  could  not  have  said  in 
the  other  passage  anything  but  avBtoq;  of  which  reading  how- 
ever there  is  no  trace. 

2.  This  consideration  and  the  comparison  of  atef^v  iyivovro 
ought,  however,  to  lead  further;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  other  passages  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our 
considering  avBm  as  an  adverb  in  the  phrases  avBo  iyivovxo^ 
&VB€0  fjaav.  An  observation  to  this  purpose,  quoted  only  by  Damm, 
had  been  made  long  ago  by  Eustathius  on  Od.  ^,  but  made,  it 
seems,  in  vain ;  To  Sh  avBa  6ti(iBidiSBg  icttv  ixtQQtiiia  ov  •  %al  SC~ 
S(o6iv  imovoutv^  xal  to,  0[6^  avBco  ^Hav^  toi^ovtov  Blvai,  xa&d 
xal  TO,  ^Ad^vu  d'  dxscDV  iji/ ,  doxBt  inigQrjfia  slvai  Svd  tdy  dxd(ov 
daivvad'B.  Apollonius  speaks  more  in  detail,  though  not  more 
clearly,  to  the  same  purpose,  De  Adv,  p.  554.  577.,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  School  of  Aristarchus  supposed  the  word  to  be 
always  an  adverb.  The  critics,  who  again  differed  from  this, 
thought  themselves,  it  seems,  fettered  by  the  actual  existence  of 
an  adjective  avscogy  with  which,  it  is  true,  the  junction  of  slvai 
and  yBvio^av  would  be  more  natural. 

3.  If,  however,  we  search  for  this  adjective,  we  nowhere  find 
it.  For  the  instance  which  Alberti  on  Hesychius  quotes  from 
Herodotus  5,  27.  (28.)  as  an  elegant  expression,  has  been  long 
acknowledged  tO  be  a  corruption;  and  the  undoubted  and  ex- 
cellent correction  of  La  Barre,  &vB6ig  for  avBiogy  has  at  last 
found  the  place  which  it  deserved  in  the  text  of  Schweigh§.user. 
With  this  all  trace  of  the  word  avB(og  has ,  as  far  as  I  know, 
disappeared;  for  aveo/ in  Hesychius  is  for  certain  only  a  various 
reading  from  the  passages  of  Homer.  That  in  all  those  we 
ought  to  read  avBio  without  the  i  subscript,  according  to  the 
rule  of  that  one  passage  where  the  t  has  been  always. omitted, 
can  no  longer,  then,  be  doubted;  and  we  have  here  a  notable 
instance  on  what  accidental  circumstances  the  explanations  of 
the  old  grammarians  partly  depended.  ^Avb(o  was  an  obsolete 
word.  If  the  passage  in  which  it  is  joined  with  the  singular 
had  stood  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  as  well  as  in  the  last  but 
one  of  the  Odyssey,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  from  that 
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one  all  the  other  passages  wonid  have  been  considered  correct. 
But  as  they  stand  in  Homer,  the  eye  generally  met  with  only 
that  great  majority  of  passages,  where  &vbg)  being  joined  with  the 
verb  substantive  gave  most  naturally  the  idea  of  an  adjective; 
and  afi  there  are  plurals  ending  in  <p,  the  ear  had  heard  such  a 
sound  long  before  the  grammarian  meddled  with  it;  who,  flunk- 
ing it  a  regularly  established  fact,  employed  himself  in  exa- 
mining the  deviation  from  it  in  Od.  if  ^. 

4.  As  an  adverb,  then,  it  follows  the  analogy  of  adverbs  in 
a>.  And  the  nature  of  such  a  word  appears  always  to  bring 
with  it  the  idea  that  it  is  formed  from  an  adjective,  of  which 
it  is  some  case,  say  the  dative  or  genitive,  slightly  modified. 
With  this  idea  we  naturally  turn  to  inC^m^  xgdaat,  atpvo,  and 
even  to  avm,  xaxm^  &c. ;  so  that  one  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  usage  has  fixed  the  termination  a>  on  those  adverbs,  which 
as  adjectives  have  become  obsolete,  or,  perhaps,  never  came 
into  use.  In  the  case  of  ovra>  alone,  which  with  oOrcDj  comes 
from  0^0^,  we  must  suppose  a  form  in  og  as  the  most  natural, 
or  at  least  the  most  common  of  all  those  forms.  "AvBtOy  then, 
as  an  adverb,  will  accord  with  every  etymological  view  in 
which  we  may  have  regarded  the  adjective;  it  may,  for  ni- 
stance,  be  akin  to  iwsdsy  it  may  be  compounded  of  ai/priva- 
tive  and  a  radical  word  signifying  a  voice  or  sound;  a  deriva- 
tion which,  where  «  only  remains  to  trace  the  root  by,  may 
be  easily  conjectured,  but  with  difficulty  fixed.  But  how  are 
we  to  accent  it?  There  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that  it  re- 
tains the  accentuation  with  which  it  has  been  handed  down 
to  us,  &vsa},  from  its  being  considered  as  the  plural  of  the  ad- 
jective Svsmg.  The  most  natural  mode  of  accenting  it  would 
be  dvifOy  like  dn^co]  or  if  we  suppose  its  adjective  to  have 
been  accented  like  ivvedgy  dvecS  would  not  be  surprising,  any 
more  than  co^Sq,  XQaxsQmg.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
best  to  retain,  with  all  due  reservation,  what  is  handed  down 
tons;  and  the  more  so,  as  those  same  old  grammarians,  who 

^  A^ollonios  Rhodios  has  the  word  three  times,  always  in  connexion 
with  avavdoiy  from  which  however  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
he  considered  it  to  be  an  adjective.  The  adverbial  form,  which  his 
Codd.  offer,  may  very  well  be  joined  with  an  adjective,  as  if  one 
should  say  oT  di  ciycc  xaJ  i^qvpoi  mxQ'^Xd'ov, 
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acknowledged  it  to  be  an  adverb,  did  so  accent  it,  as  is  clear 
from  a  passage  of  Apollonius  De  Adv.  p.  577  ^. 


21.  'Avijvod'ev^  ivijvod'evj  ivlitto^  ivin(o^  av&ya^  arnqto^ 
and  other  verbal  forms. 

1.  The  two  formS;  so  similar  to  each  other,  dvrjvod'sv  and  ivij- 
rod's  occur  only  in  the  language  of  the  Epic  poets,  both  in  but 
few  instances,  and  the  latter  only  when  compounded  with  ht^ 
and  xatd.  We  will  first  mention  the  passages  in  which  they 
are  found.  ^Avijvode  occurs  in  II.  A,  266.,  where  it  is  said  of 
Agamemnon  when  wounded  that  he  still*  went  about  fighting, 

and  in  Od.  ^,  270.,  where  Ulysses,  standing  before  his  own 
palace,  says  he  can  tell  that  a  feast  is  going  on  within, 

....  htd  %vla<Jri  (liv  av^vod'iVj  iv  di  XB  (poQfAiy^ 
'HnvBi. 

The  word,  therefore,  evidently  means  the  rising  or  issuing  forth 
of  the  blood  from  the  wound,  or  of  the  vapour  and  smell  from 
the  house. 

2.  ^EvTJvod'e  compounded  with  ixi  we  find  in  II.  /J,  219., 
where  Thersites  is  described. 

In  H.  X,  134.  speaking  of  Nestor, 

^A^Mpl  6^  S^a  %laTvav  jcsifovq^ato  <poivi%6B6<kev 
AiTth^V^  htxadlfiv,  ovXrj  d^  iTtevi^vod'e  Iccxvi], 


*  They  derived  the  adverb  Svsca  from  the  adjective  Svimg,  and 
thence  thought  that  they  might  accent  it  thus ;  a  supposition  in  itself 
not  incorrect,  since,  for  instance,  the  genitive  termination  av  in  tdSv 
iliTtXeoav  and  the  like  must  also  be  regulated  according  to  the  nomi- 
native in  fag.  In  truth  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  this  ad- 
jective was  always  grounded  on  that  imaginary  Uvea),  But  that  sup* 
position  offends  against  no  rule  of  the  Greek  language :  nay  more, 
if  we  suppose  such  a  word  as  avaogj  without  sound  y  the  change  to 
ciVBdog  was  almost  necessary. 
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In  Od.  d-,  365.,  where  the  Graces  anoint  Venus  with  oil, 

....  ota  d'BOvg  i7tevi]vo^ev  aih  iovtag, 

which  verso  is  repeated  in  the  Hymn  to  Venus  v.  62.  Com- 
pounded with  xatd  it  occurs  in  Hesiod.  a,  269.,  where  it  is 
said  oVJ%kvq  personified, 

We  see  that  in  both  these  compounds,  iiti  and  xatdy  the  mean- 
ing is  the  same*,  and  that  xatsvtjvod'ev  in  the  last  passage  was 
preferred  only  on  accoimt  of  the  metre.  'Hie  dust  iyinff  upon 
and  covering  the  shoulders  will  assist  us,  then ,  in  fixing  the  sense 
in  the  two  passages  where  mention  is  made  of  the  wool  and  of 
the  woolly  hair;  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  therefore 
simply  to  be,  siiy  or  lie  upon,  as  spoken  of  one  thing  covering 
another  more  or  less.  •  We  have  therefore  no  reason  whatever, 
in  the  Hymn  to  Ceres,  v.  280.,  where  speaking  of  her  suddenly 
re-appearing  in  the  divine  form  it  is  said, 

, . .  xr^Xs  SI  (piyyog  iito  %QOog  cc^vaxoio. 

Aafijts  ^sccg^  ^ccv^al  8h  Tiofjuti  Tiarsvrivo^Bv  cofiovg^ 

to  understand  the  verb  of  the  waving  motion  of  ilie  hair;  still 
less  reason  is  there  for  supposing  it  to  mean  the  sudden  waving 
of  the  hair  downwards:  hut  the  use  of  the  imperfect  (Xdfin€y 
&c.),  and  a  comparison  with  the  passage  in  Hesiod,  show  that  it 
merely  means  the  hair  covers  the  shoulders,  lies  upon  them. 

3.  And  now  having  clearly  seen  that  htBvrjvod'Sv  and  xccrs- 
vijvo^s  are  used  in  common  for  each  other,  we  can  better  decide 
on  the  bold  use  which  ApoUonius  makes  of  the  word,  when 
at  Af  276.  he  says  of  a  thing  long  past,  novX'dg  yctg  &Siqv  ivs- 
v^vod'sv  atcov,  and  again  at  1, 664.  he  ventures  to  make  a  new 
compound,  where  Hypsipyle,  after  she  had  declared  her  opin- 
ion to  the  assembled  women,  adds,  ^H^S'ii^  fiiv  vvv  xoCri  na- 
gevfjvod'S  fk^tig.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  say  with  certainty 
the  exact  sense  in  which  ApoUonius  used  these  forms.  We 
can  find  in  Homer  little  to  elucidate  their  meaning  in  these 
two  passages;  whether,  for  instance,  this  Alexandrian,  fol- 
lowing some  grammatical  view  of  his  own,  might  have  con- 
nected them  with  the  idea  of  motion.     But  it  is  not   at  all 
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necessary  to  adopt  this  idea.  The  perfectly  simple  explanation 
of  the  Homeric  ivsv^vo^Bj  which  for  instance  we  find  in  ApoUon. 
Lex.,  inriv^  i%i%Bito^  and  which  is  therefore  certainly  very  old, 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  using  this 
ivrjvo&ev  as  a  mere  variety  of  expression  for  the  verb  substan- 
tive, as  thus,  jtoXvg  inBUxi  XQOvo^y  and  ndQB6tiy  naQaxsttai  fi'^ns 

4»  As  to  the  time  of  these  forms,  dvijvod'sv  in  the  second 
passage  and  Svijvod'sv  in  the  third  have  plainly  the  meaning  of 
the  present,  and  both  are  therefore  according  to  form  perfect; 
and  in  this  Apollofdus  imitated  them:  but  in  all  the  other  pas- 
sages they  are  joined  in  the  context  with  the  past,  and  both 
forms  are  therefore  also  imperfeci.  On  this  subject  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  said,  since  also  the  third  persons  of  Ss^tcCf 
yiymvay  avayya  are  without  the  least  doubt  imperfect  or  aorist, 
e.  g.  SbCSu  II.  6,  34.,  yiycavSy  II.  o,  703.,  fivoya^  Od.  o,  97.  That 
is  to  say,  as  these  perfects  had  so  completely  the  meaning  of  the 
present,  they  began  to  form  also  an  imperfect  or  aorist  in  ov 
inounediately  from  them,  instead  of  the  piusquam-per/ecfum  which 
properly  should  supply  their  places.  And  hence  the  third 
person,  vfithout  its  proper  augment,  was  the  same  in  sound  as 
the  perfect  form:  but  from  &v(oya  there  occur  also  the  forms 
avcayovy  dvciyets,  &c. 

5.  From  the  great  similarity  of  these  two  perfects  it  has 
always  been  thought  from  the  earliest  times  that  they  ought 
to  be  united  etymologically  also ;  and  as  some  of  the  old  gram- 
marians explained  avTJvod'a  to  be  2nd  perfect*  from  dvd'ic9,  with 
the  Attic  reduplication  and  o  inserted,  as  in  dytjoxa  (in  which 
case  the  idea  of  to  rise  or  spring  up  would  be  taken  firom  the 
flowering  or  budding  of  plants) ;  so  others  explained  iv^vo^a  to 
be  precisely  the  same,  in  as  much  as  wool,  hair,  oil,  and  dust 
lie  lightly  on  objects,  as  a  blossom -does.  In  the  Etym.  M. 
this  derivation  is  rejected,  but  the  grounds  given  for  rejecting 
it  are  as  bad  as  those  often  given  there  in  support  of  deriva- 
tions. For  these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  that  work  and  to 
the  other  grammarians.    We  will  mention  only  the  best  deri- 


*  [With  us  it  is  called,  most  improperly,  the  perfecium  medium, 
—  Ed.] 
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vation  which  we  find  among  the  later  grammarians.  These 
could  not  resist  the  appearance  of  the  words ,  according  to  which 
both  forms  would  be  one  and  the  same  verb ,  but  compounded  • 
with  two  prepositions;  and  accordingly  they  supposed  a  perfect 
fjvo^aj  whose  theme  should  be  ivdd'CD.  The  simple  od'Gj  was 
thought  to  exist;  and  not  without  probability,  Ist,  in  the 
lengthened  form  Sd'co,  cid'iiOy  2nd,  in  the  deponent  odx>p>ai,  I 
concern  my$elf  about  any  one,  attend  to  hhn,  have  a  regard  for 
or  fear  of  him  ^  which  has  been  compared  with  the  Lat.  moveor: 
again ,  the  compound  ivdd'm  was  recognized  in  the  first  part  of 
the  epithets  ivo6C%%'(ov^  iwo6fyaiog ,  BlvocupvXXoq^  and  in  the 
poetical  substantive  lvo6tgj  a  violent  agitation  or  shaking  ^  an 
earthquake  (Hesiod).  It  is  impossible  to  show  the  absolute 
untruth  of  separate  parts  of  such  combinations ;  but  in  investi- 
gations of  that  sort,  the  value  of  which  depends  on  the  union 
of  probabilities,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  which  is  de- 
ceptive in  each* 

6.  And  first  as  to  the  application  of  all  this  to  the  Homeric 
passages,  it  appears  to  me,  that  since  the  proof  of  this  deriva- 
tion is  made  to  depend  on  the  existence  of  such  words  and  ideas 
as  cid'etv,  to  push  or  thrust,  Ivotfvg,  a  violent  agitation;  one 
should  expect  to  find  in  the  meaning  of  those  forms  as  they 
occur  in  Homer,  (if  there  be  any  grounds  for  such  derivation,) 
the  idea  of  a  violent  or  at  least  of  a  quick  motion.  For  the 
proper  significancy  of  (od'Stv  and  lvo6ig  lies  only  in  the  idea  of 
violence  or  impetuosity;  take  away  that  idea,  and  you  destroy 
the  point  of  the  comparison.  Now  dvijvod'B  in  Homer  gives  ex- 
actly tfie  idea  of  a  most  gentle  motion;  in  II.  A,  266.  it  is 
not  the  spouting  of  blood  from  a  freah  wound,  but  its  gentle 
trickling  from  the  wound  until  it  dries,  and  the  wound  becomes 
stiflf  (see  v.  267.),  and  during  which  time  the  hero  is  still  ranging 
about  the  field  and  fighting ;  and  in  the  Odyssey  that  whicli 
makes  Ulysses  suppose  that  there  is  a  banquet  going  on  in  his 
house  is  not  smoke,  xdnvos,  which  might  be  supposed  to  rise 
in  rapid  whirls,  but  it  is  the  xvtifCtty  or  the  vapoury  smell  of  the 
fat,  which  exhales  gently  and  issues  forth  in  every  direction. 
Again  ivtjvod'a  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  entirely  free  from 
even  the  idea  of  motion;  not  that  one  cannot  imagine  to 
oneself  (for  what  might  not  a  poet's  ever-active  and  creative 
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mind  produce?)  the  woolly  hair  rising  up  on  end,  or  moving,  on 
the  head  of  Thersites,  or  the  oil  shining  as  if  in  motion;  nay, 
.  usage  might  transfer  a  word,  originally  taken  from  the  idea  of 
motion,  to  the  lifeless  wool  of  the- cloak,  or  to  the  dust  lying 
motionless:  but  then  the  certain,  or  at  least  highly  probable, 
derivation  must  be  already  known  from  external  appearance; 
here,  on  the  contrary,  the  derivation  is  the  very  thing  we  are 
in  search  of,  and  that  in  a  great  measure  from  the  meaning.  We 
are  not  therefore  justified  in  passing  any  hasty  decision,  but 
must  merely  say  that  both  compounds  of  ^vifvo^evgive,  in  the 
five  passages  in  which  they  occur,  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
idea  of  simply  io  be  upon,  to  lie  upon,  in  which  a  gentle  motion 
may  sometimes  be  supposed  to  exist,  though  it  is  very  far  from 
ever  forcing  itself  on  our  notice.  But  then  all  similarity  of 
meaning  is  gone  between  this  word  and  ivoacg  in  ivoclx^cov 
and  €tvociq)vlXog ,  which  are  Homeric  words  full  of  meaning. 
7.  Further,  as  to  the  verb  od'Ofiai;  if  it  be  separated  from  the 
context  in  which  the  old  word  stands  in  the  only  two  paasages 
where  it  occurs,  it  is  easy  to  raise  the  idea  to  that  of  a  care  which 
might  be  bon*owed  from  physical  force  or  impuiscy  of  which 
however  here  only  the  motion  can  be  used.  But  to  prove  this 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever..  If  Homer  wishes  to  say  that 
one  person  is  acting  without  pa3dng  any  regard  to  another's  dis- 
like of  what  he  is  doing,  he  says,  that  ovx  dXeyif^H  oiid'  ^dstat 
the  other.  Hesychius  has  beside  this  word  a  large  number  of 
other  forms  from  the  same  root,  with  no  stronger  collateral 
idea  than  that  of  shyness  or  iimdity;  and  whatever  has  been 
added  of  xtvstv  by  other  gnimmarians  arises  only  from  their 
wishing  and  endeavouring  to  connect  o^op^ai  with  %poiSLg\  (see 
Eustath.  on  II.  a,  181  ^)  But  if  &6"ai  is  not  proved  to  have  this 
meaning,  iv6^(o  falls  entirely  to  the  ground,  in  which  theme 
the  d  has  been  supposed  merely  on  account  of  that  connexion. 
When  we  are  investigating  the  older  Greek  language  we  are  in 


*  Others  have  endeavoured  to  connect  o^ftci  rather  with  oJtff- 
c^cti^  oxxtad'ctVy  an  idea  not  to  be  despised,  on  account  of  the  mean- 
ing of  shyness.  In  German  one  cannot  but  observe  the  similarity 
between  scheuen.  Ho  be  shy,'  and  schauen.  Ho  look;'  and  as  a  pro- 
vincialism the  latter  word  is  used  instead  of  the  former.  Compare 
also  the  substantive  office  for  Ofifia  in  Nicander  and  Hesychius. 
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general  much  too  liberal  ^  as  I  shall  presently  show^  with  prepo- 
sitions in  composition.  The  o  in  ivo0ig  has  certainly  no  more 
meaning  than  the  v  in  dvva ,  avviSj^g ,  which  however  no  one  has 
explained  as  compounded  with  dvd.  But  if  in  avca,  avvci),  awOtg, 
aw<sis(fyogj  I  find  the  meaning  of  io  complete  in  the  syllable  dv^  of 
which  I  know  nothing  further,  but  which  may  possibly  belong  to 
the  same  family  of  words  as  dvd ;  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  me 
from  tracing  back  Svo6igy  ivocC%%(ov  to  iv(Oy  ivom^  and  giving 
to  the  syllable  iv  the  meaning  of  to  shake  ^,  which,  if  you  will,  may 
belong  to  the  same  family  of  words  as  the  preposition  iv^, 

8.    Nor  is  the  analogy  of  conjugation  by  any  means  clear 


^  Perhaps  ivvcD  with  the  idea  of  tumult  may  belong  to  this? 

^  I  will  here  take  the  liberty  of  attacking  an  arbitrary  alteration 
of  Brunck ,  which  he  has  made  in  a  word  of  this  same  family.  la 
Eurip.  Bacch.  (v.  585.  seq!)  in  a  chorus  which  announces  the  earth- 
shaking  arrival  of  Bacchus  as  the  avenging  god,  was  this  passage, 
difficult  of  explanation,  and  with  no  various  reading :  icidov  jfiovog 
tvwsi  notviu^  ce,  or,  xd%a  ra  nsv^itog  lUla^Qa  Siativd^tsai  nBa^qfucCiv, 
Musgrave  made  a  slight  emendation  to  ni6(ov,  and  joined  novvia 
"Euoat,  Tcidanf  xd^ovog ,  as  an  exclamation  addressed  to  the  shaking  of 
the  earth  already  felt.  Brunck  without  more  ado  rejects  this,  and 
writes,  Ilidov^  o)  X^cJv,  ivo^i,  noivict^  explains  ivodi  to  be  an  impe- 
rative, gives  the  verse  a  name,  and  seems  to  think  he  has  settled  the 
question  off-hand.  Such  an  explanation  cm  this  arises  from  the  false 
ideas  which  men  formerly  had  of  the  grammar  of  the  Greek  langnage. 
It  was  thought  not  only  that  everything  which  appeared  regularly 
formed  according  to  any  grammatical  rules  ought  to  be  adopted,  when 
it  was  found ;  but  that  it  was  allowable  even  to  form  such  as  occasion 
might  require ,  and  introduce  them  into  the  works  of  the  old  writers. 
Bnt  because  there  is  such  a  word  as  ika^i^ii  does  not  follow  that  there 
must  be  such  a  one  as  ^vo^i.  Nowhere  does  there  occur  a  form  ivtofUy 
or  anything  which  could  come  from  it;  least  of  all  ought  it  therefore 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Attic  drama.  But  to  a  chorus  inspired  with 
Bacchic  frenzy,  thirsting  for  vengeance,  announcing  an  earthquake, 
and  looking  forward  to  it  with  delight,  to  such  a  chorus  it  would  be 
very  appropriate  to  address  the  earthquake  in  the  vocative  case,  thus 
personifying  it  as  divine.  For  one  piece  of  information  I  willingly 
acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  Elmsley,  namely,  that  the  plural 
Tcc  nida  is  inadmissible :  I  am  therefore  contented  with  one  slight 
emendation ,  and  read  thus ,  Ilidov  xd^ovo;  **Evoai  Ttoxvta.  a ,  5.  For 
that  an  exclamation  like  these  two  sounds  must  necessarily  pr^c^cfe 
such  an  announcement,  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  by  Hermann^s 
note. 
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and  satisfactory  in  these  two  forms ,  as  soon  as  they  are  brought 
to  a  theme  ENO&Sl.  In  the  adoption  of  a  perfect  ijvo9ix, 
formed  from  the  present  ivo^my  there  is  something  at  variance 
with  what  we  find  elsewhere.  Scarcely  ever  was  a  perfect 
yet  formed  without  some  other  mark  of  diflFerence  beside  the 
temporal  augment  and  the  termination  in  a;  for  in  ^xa^  from 
Syco^  the  perfect  is  announced  by  the  change  of  tfie  letter,  in 
olSa  by  the  change  of  vowel,  and  in  XdXi]d'a  and  such  words 
by  the  reduplication.  Perfect  certainty,  indeed,  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  investigation  of  grammatical  analogies;  but 
no  one  could  venture,  without  great  danger  of  being  led  into 
error,  to  separate  the  forms  Avtjvod'a,  ivijvod'a,  from  the  analogies . 
in  fAifAt^O-a,  igfJQtxa^  ivrjvoxcc,  iSijSoxcCj  &y^o%a^  iyq^ifyoQa^  and 
others;  from  which  one  should  expect  to  find  in  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  those  two  forms,  as  in  these,  the  pure  reduplication,  and 
in  the  o  of  the  penultima  the  change  of  vowel.  But  that  which 
seems  to  have  been  least  considered  is  the  supposed  connexion 
of  these  two  forms.  Both  verbs  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
same  simple  verb ;  if  therefore  av^vod'a  be  compounded  of  dva 
and  ijvo&a,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  imjvod'a  should  also 
be  compounded  of  iv  and  ijvo^a.  Then  (for  who  would  ex- 
plain ivfjvod'a  to  be  a  reduplication,  but  ctvtjvod'a  not?)  there  is 
no  instance  of  a  verb,  which  in  the  same  writer  sometimes 
has  this  reduplication  and  sometimes  not;  and  as  a  writer  could 
not  say  insXrjXvd'a  and  avifAt^O'a,  inBvijvoxcc  smi  dvfjvoxa,  as 
little  could  he  say  in-svTJvod'a  and  dv-ijvod'a.  Now  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  ijvod'a  itself  is  said  to  bp  a  compound.  We  will 
not  stop  here  to  consider  that  which  the  analogy  of  SAoAa, 
dQCDQa,  ZdcaSa  almost  demands,  that  is  to  say,  that  from  oO-o 
must  come'oro^a,  and  consequently  from  ivo&cD  ivotcod'a,  like 
anoXcaXa;  whereas  ijvod'a,  like^t^o^^a^  rjnoXa^  or  the  like,  is  un- 
heard of.  We  will  also  put  up  with  the  decompound  dvtjvod'evy 
although  fjvod'sv,  Svcod'sv  would  be  quite  sufficient;  and  injvo- 
d'sv  or  ini^vod'BVj  if  such  stood  there ,  might  be  defended  in  the 
sense  of  ii  moved  itself  thei^ein  or  thereupon;  but  why  use  in- 
av'fjv-od's  for  so  simple  an  idea  as,  for  instance,  of  the  wool  on 
the  cloak  or  the  oil  on  the  skin  ?  Here  the  meaning  of  two 
prepositions  most  intimately  connected  with  the  sense  must 
have  been  entirely  lost  by  daily  usage;  a  supposition  in  itself 
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improbable;  but  in  Homer  absolutely  impossible*,  for  in  his 
writings  almost  every  preposition  is  still  separable.  But  if  we 
say  that  ivrjvod'a  is  formed  by  Attic  reduplication,  dvijvod'a  must 
necessarily  be  so  too;  and  thus  we  arrive;  according  to  the 
simplest  analogy,  at  two  grammatical  and  perfectly  different 
themes,  ANESSl  and  ENEBSl. 

9.  Before. I  continue  the  examination  of  these  two  verbs,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  showing  somewhat  more,  in  detail,  that  in 
general  we  are  much  too  hasty  in  supposing  old  verbs  from 
their  appearance  to  be  compowided  of  prepositions.  We  should 
remember  that  the  syllables  av,  a%^  bv\  ex^  dt,  xat  are  some  of 
the  most  common  and  familiar  in  the  language,  and  therefore 
present  themselves  to  our  notice  in  great  numbers  in  the  general 
formation  of  words ;  consequently  they  must  appear  sometimes 
at  the  beginning  as  well  as  in  the  middle  of  words,  without  being 
therefore  identical  with  the  prepositions  of  a  similar  meaning ; 
and  that  even  where  they  really  are  so,  a  derivation  from  such 
a  preposition,  or  from  the  common  root,  is  just  as  possible  as 
the  being  compounded  of  some  verb  and  the  same  preposition. 
As  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  case  in  those  verbs  whose 
latter  part  is  too  small  to  become  easily  the  second  part  of  a 
compound  word,  like  dvvo]  or  in  those  which  are  plainly  derived 
at  once  from  another  word,  as  avvdon  from  dvCa^  diaixdfo  from 
SCuixa:  so  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  possibility  of  being  deceived. 

10.  Thus  the  following  verbs  are,  according  to  all  correct 
criticism,  not  compounded  with  prepositions: 

^AnBiXici.  If  we  consider  that  dnsiXai  and  dnsiXetv  are  not 
mere  threats,  but  generally  express  vauniingsy  as  in  II.  v,  83., 
and  that  even  of  pa&t  exploits,  as  in  -9",  150.,  it  is  clear  that  the 
idea  of  to  speak  aloud  is  here,  as  in  Bv%Biid'ai^^  ai%BtVy  the  ground 
or  radical  idea.  Hence  I  connect  it  with  ditaXkaC^  dTceXXd^eLv, 
the  Doric  names  for  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
haranguing  in  that  assembly,  and  from  this  I  look  for  the  root, 
as  in  i^7tVG)y  in  the  two  first  letters^  which  probably  belong  to  the 
same  family  of  words  as  iTCog,  o^. 

^ATtardci)^  dndtriy  might  very  possibly  mislead  us,  from  the 
long  .«  being  shortened  in  the  Attic  dtafiai,  were  it  not  for 
the  evident  affinity  between  dndxri  and  d7taq>etv.    But  this  last 
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is  a  reduplicatiou  from  axtetfd'ai^  ccfpij^  and  expresses  the  Lat. 
paJpare,  Ceiiainly,  therefore,  andtri  also  comes  by  an  lonicism 
from  a(pav. 

'Avaivoiiai,  For  the  derivation  of  this  word  avvog  and  alvia 
are  generally  brought  forward,  and  in  the  preposition  dvd  some- 
thing about  raising  up  is  sought  for ;  but  to  raise  up  supposes 
something  already  existing,  whereas  avaCvaiS^at  means  to  deny 
or  refuse.  It  must  therefore  be  compounded  with  the  a  priva- 
tive: but  this  is  opposed  by  the  primitive  form  of  the  verb 
ending  only  in  -o),  -of^at  (see  Grammar,  sect.  106,  obs.  3.)' 
Since  however  the  a  privative  if  complete  would  be  at/-,  nay 
perhaps  aW-  (compare  avaBSvog)^  and,  like  every  particle  used 
in  composition,  must  have  had  originally  its  own  meaning  as  a 
separate  word ;  further,  since  -alva  is  a  common  verbal  ending, 
I  look  in  the  root  av-  for  the  idea  of  no,  and  AvaCvo)  is  there- 
fore ,  /  say  no,  I  deny,  whence  dvaivofiat  will  have  the  same 
meaning  with  reference  to  something  of  my  own,  i.  e.  /  re/use*. 
According  to  this  the  first  ly  in  iljvfivd(iriv  is  the  regular  augment, 
and  the  second  the  inflexion  of  the  aorist. 

/JiaxoviiQ  I  have  traced  back  to  dmxto:  see  art.  40.  sect.  3- 
But 

Jtdxo  also  might  be  mistaken  for  a  compound  by  casting 
a  hasty  and  partial  glance  at  cixvg.  However,  a  comparison  of 
the  forms  IcSxa  and  S£(o  will  prevent  the  mistake. 

'EnefyGj.  We  can  find  no  probable  traces  of  a  simple  of  this 
verb.  But  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  itself  a  simple,  and  compare 
d'iXo,  i^iXoy  we  have  ^rc^go),  nU^tg^  exefyo),  an  appearance  of 
affinity  not  to  be  rejected;  as  also  in  German  drucken  'to  press,' 
and  drdngen  4o  squeeze,'  are  akin. 

^EvaiQco,  and 

Kad'aiQO}  are  no  more  compounds  of  atQm  than  itByaCgm  is, 

*  Compare  also  the  negative  idea  in  avfv,  without.  If  now  avriXirjg 
vriXirig^  avriQid'fMg  inJQt&fiog^  &c.,  be  compared  with  vi^itotvog^  vrjrcevdijg, 
&c.,  and  these  again  with  the  Latin  ne;  it  is  clear  that  the  privative 
av-  (and  consequently  also  the  Latin  m-,  the  German  okn-^  tin-, 
and  the  English  un-,)  is  nothing  more  than  the  negative  ne,  which  in 
all  the  languages  of  this  family  we  sometimes  find  actually  existing, 
and  sometimes  can  with  confidence  suppose  to  exist.  See  also  the 
question,  whether  dva(vo(iai  be  a  compound  or  not,  referred  to  in 
art.  11.  note  3« 
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which  will  be  examined  in  its  place.  But  so  strong  was  the 
appearance  of  it,  that  the  change  of  r  into  #  (a  change  incon- 
ceivable in  such  a  case)  was  admitted  without  hesitation;  and 
the  meaning  forced  in  order  to  prove  xad'aiQoa  to  be  a  compound  ^, 
But  why  should  not  Kad-agdg  have  its  root  in  the  first  syllable, 
and  xad^aigm  be  deduced  from  it;  according  to  the  same  analogy 
as  xotxiXXG}  from  Ttoixilog,  iiaXd6<fa}  irom^aXaxdgyS^^'f^EvaiQCO 
might  indeed,  as  far  as  its  form  was  concerned,  suit  that  deri- 
vation; but  then  the  preposition  iv  would  be  perfectly  inex- 
plicable ,  nay,  it  would  be  exactly  contrary  to  the  idea  of  atQ<o. 
Notwithstanding  that,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  derive  ivaigm  from  ivaQa,  however  analogous  it  may 
be  in  form.  For  not  only  does  ivaiQSiv  never  mean  so  much  as 
(SxvXavsiv,  but  (which  is  much  more  strange)  this  first  meaning 
must  have  so  completely  disappeared,  that  one  might  even  say 
XQoa  xakbv  ivaCQaCd'ai  of  a  woman  who  spoils  or  destroys  her 
beautiful  skin  by  mourning  and  lamentation.  ^EvaCgEvv  must  there- 
fore of  itself  mean  io  destroy,  kill,  and  ivaga  must  come  from  it  ^. 
11.  I  must  here  remind  my  readers  of  the  twofold  manner  of 
compounding  verbs.    The  one  which  we  will  call  the  inseparable 

^  Although  aXqeiv^  to  take  away,  may  very  well  be  joined  with  the 
idea  of  an  impurity  to  be  taken  away ;  yet  it  is  a  most  forced  construc- 
tion to  make  the  same  form,  merely  strengthened  by  xara,  govern 
the  accusative  of  the  thing  from  which  the  impurity  is  to  be  taken. 
Here  the  %  should  have  been  welcomed,  as  enabling  us  to  reject  this 
derivation  with  certainty.  The  verb  atgio  is  contracted  from  aelgcOy 
which,  according  to  the  pure  analogy  of  ancient  Greek,  is  formed 
from  irJQ ;  as  in  German  Luft  means  '  air,'  and  thence  lUften  (pro- 
nounced liften^  whence  English  *to  lift')  is  *to  raise  up.'*  ^AsIqcd  and 
uTqg)  have  therefore  never  had  the  aspirate;  and  although  such 
changes,  as  we  see  in  the  Attic  ^Srjg,  are  possible,  yet  we  must  have 
stronger  proof  of  the  meaning  than  lies  in  that  explanation  of 
Ka&aCgo,  before  we  can  be  induced  to  acknowledge  it. 

•  As  soon  as  we  acknowledge  the  root  of  aa^agog  to  be  in  the  first 
syllable ,  we  have  KsSvog  akin  to  it ,  (like  'ilfsSvog  and  lifcc&agog,)  and 
Lat.  casius;  and  if  we  suppose  some  such  idea  as  blank  to  be  the 
ground-idea,  we  have  also  xatvdff. 

^  Since  fvegov  means  the  infernal  regions^  it  is  a  conjecture  not  to  be 

*  [And  in  Scottish  lift  means  'air'  or  *8ky ':  see  Johnson's  Diet.  — 
So  also  in  the  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  in  Scott's  Border  Min- 
strelsy, "When  the  lift  grew  dark  and  the  wind  grew  loud."  —  Ed.] 
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mode,  is  that  where  the  whole  when  compounded  takes  a  proper 
derivative  form^  so  that  the  second  part  does  not  admit  of  separa- 
tion as  an  independent  word;  while  the  first  is  generally  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  speech  from  the  second,  and  more  frequently  than 
any  other  a  preposition,  as  in  (Twapy^o,  iyxaiQico,  The  otfier,  or 
the  separable  mode,  consists  in  the  mere  joining  together  of  two 
unchanged  words,  indeed  strictly  speaking  of  merely  a  verb  and 
a  preposition  preceding  it ;  which  junction  admits  of  none  but 
the  necessary  euphonic  changes,  (a^-,  a9>-,  OvyL-^  &c.,)  as  Ano- 
ficiXXG)^  6vyLnd6%(D.  In  common  language  these  two  modes  of 
compounding  are  become  almost  equally  inseparable ;  in  as  much 
as,  on  the  one  side,  those  compounded  in  the  latter  way  do  not 
admit  of  being  separated  in  common  discourse  much  more  than 
the  former,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  former  take  the  augment 
in  the  middle  of  the  word  as  well  as  the  latter  {ivaxBCQOW  like 
Cvvina6%ov).  But  the  higher  we  mount  up  into  antiquity,  the 
more  separable,  or  the  more  capable  of  tmesis,  is  this  second 
species.  Thus  in  the  Ionic  dialect  of  Herodotus  we  ptill  find 
the  separation  made  by  certain  particles,  as  An*  dv  idovto  for 
AniSovto  Gjv,  But  in  Homer  these  separable  compounds  are 
almost  always  to  be  considered  as  distinct  words;  because,  in 
one  respect,  each  part  shows  its  separate  force  and  meaning,  as, 
to  mention  a  particular  instance,  the  preposition  generally  stands 
with  the  verb  as  an  adverb,  but  more  frequently  preserving  its 
proper  force  as  a  preposition  belongs  to  some  neighbouring 
noun,  as  ixSeov  i^hlovcjv  ;  in  another  respect ,  the  preposition  of 
every  such  verb,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  sense  or 
verse,  may  be  sometimes  separated  from  the  verb  by  other  words, 
sometimes  placed  after  it.  The  inseparable  mode  of  compound- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  is  $ts  inseparable  in  Homer  as  it  is  in  the 
later  writers,  e.  g.  AvtctpeQiicD^  7tQ0(iaxcXca,  inaiy^ico,  iyyvdca,  iy- 
yvaXCt,G),    There  is  the  same  difference  in  compounding  verbs  in 

rejected  that  ivaCquv  properly  means  to  send  to  the  infernal  regions^ 
kill,  destroy.  According  to  closer  analogy  indeed  it  should  be  ive/^w; 
but  the  change  of  vowel  in  the  aorist ,  f^vctqov^  ivageiv ,  might  have 
produced  a  retrograde  eflFect  on  the  present,  as  in  digco  {idaQtiv) 
da/^co,  and  exactly  as  in  German  the  proper  infinitive  was  schweren^ 
*to  swear,'  indie.  prsBter.  ich  schwor^  'I  swore,'  whence  arose  the  in- 
finitive now  in  common  use  schwdren. 
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the  Qerman  language;  only  that  in  this^  from  want  of  a  variety 
of  derivative  endings,  the  two  kinds  of  fonns  differ  in  the  infini- 
tive in  accent  only.  Siellen*  is  the  infinitive  of  a  simple  verb 
meaning  ^to  place;'  compounded  with  um^  a  particle  signifying 
Wound/  it  is  either  umsiellen^  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, or  wmtellen,  with  the  accent  on  the  second.  The  former 
is  the  loose  or  separable  mode  of  compounding,  the  latter  the 
fixed  or  inseparable:  the  former  may  be  translated  4o  place 
around',  the  latter  'to  surround/  thus,  for  instance,  Ich  stelle 
die  Worie  um,  'I  place  the  words  around,  or  about;'  but  Ich 
umstelle  die  Siadl  mii  Truppen,  'I  surround  the  town  with 
troops.'  Again,  in  forming  the  past  participle,  the  former  takes 
the  augment  ge  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  the  latter  admits  of 
no  augment;  e.g.  'I have  {umgesiellt)  placed  the  words  about,' 
'I  have  (umstelli)  surrounded  the  town  with  troops.'  Here  we 
cannot  but  feel  the  great  similarity  which  there  is  between  this 
separable  mode  of  compounding  in  Qerman  and  that  of  Homer, 
e.g.  a^oAoiMio,  djc^XovtSa,  IldtQoxXov  Xov6ai,av  a%6  fiQ6xov\ 
only  that  in  German  the  separation,  except  in  the  infinitive,  is 
become  an  established  rule,  while  the  language  of  Homer  had 
the  power  of  separating  or  not  at  its  own  convenience. 

12.  I  have  been  obliged  to  premise  these  known  points  in 
order  to  make  it  evident  that  in  the  wide  difference  which  is 
still  visible  in  Homer  between  the  two  modes  of  compounding, 
the  taking  of  the  augment  could  not  yet  have  become  irregular 
in  the  way  that  it  did  in  later  times  as  mentioned  above.  The 
separable  mode  of  compounding  has  never  then  the  augment 
before  it,  and  all  such  cases  as  ixdd'€vdov^i^q>iovVy  i^vetxoiirjVj  ' 
belong  entirely  to  the  later  Greek*.    The  mere  mention  of  this 

*  [The  example  given  is  Buttmann's ;  the  Editor  has  merely  in- 
serted here  and  there  an  explanatory  sentence  to  make  it  more  in- 
telligible to  the  English  reader.  —  Ed.] 

^  1  might  also  add  ^^nlatato,  as  Homer  has  only  intaxccto;  but  this 
I  look  upon  as  accidentaL  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  great 
difficulties  which  this  verb  offers  as  a  compound  are  only  to  be  re- 
moved by  deciding  that  it  is  no  compound,  but  a  particular  radical 
verb  for  the  meaning  of  to  know,  to  understand,  the  root  of  which 
begins  with  the  jr,  without  however  therefore  being  conhected  with 
nloitg.  The  etymological  unravelling  of  it  would  lead  me  much  too 
far  for  mypresent  object,  since  on  account  of  the  deceitfulness  of 
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must  therefore  be  quite  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  that 
the  common  reading  of  Od.  ;r,  408.  'EX^6vt€S  d'  ixd^tiov^  which 
would  be  the  only  instance  of  all  the  acknowledged  compounds 
of  this  kind  in  Horner^  has  crept  into  his  writings  from  the 
usage  of  later  times,  and  was  quite  unknown  to  him.  The  verb 
l^ov  meant  ihey  sat  themselves^  and  xa^-  was  added  to  it,  being 
properly  separate,  as  it  is  in  German  and  English,  ihey  sai 
themselves  dotvn.  The  true  reading,  therefore,  according  to 
strict  rule  would  be,  ^EXd'ovtsg  8i  xa^t^ov ;  and  in  the  numerous 
other  passages  where  it  is  now  written  in  Homer  xoO-tfov,  xd&iis, 
xd^t^svy  this  mode  of  accenting  arose  entirely  from  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  augment  at  the  beginning  had  been  omitted  by  the 
Ionic  dialect:  consequently,  in  strictness,  it  ought  to  be  vnitten 
everywhere  xa^ttov;  but  since  the  omission  of  the  temporal 
augment,  without  any  necessity  from  the  metre,  is  justified  by 
iXxeto^  &QX€,  and  similar  cases,  we  may,  not  to  deviate  from 
an  old  tradition  (see  Schol.  II.  y,  426.)  without  necessity,  retain 
also  xdd-ttov;  and  consequently  in  the  passage  above  quoted 
we  must  read  'Eld-dvreg  Si  xaO-tgoi/®. 

13.  No  less  certain  is  also  the  opposite  case  in  the  inseparable 
mode  of  compounding.  The  forms  XQ06q>fjtsv6aj  ivsxaa^iaiov^ 
&c.  belong  to  the  language  of  after-times;  and  certain  as  it  is 
that  Homer  would  not  have  said  ivtBq)iQiley  because  there  is 
no  simple  9>£p^o),  so  certainly  also  is  avra/J.<{Aiy<y«  contrary  to 
Homeric  analogy.  For  although  there  is  a  perfect  fiefioXijiiai 
for  pipXfifuxi.  (compare  Gram.  Anom.  v.  pdlla},  and  Wolf 
Pr»f .  ad  II.  p.  43.) ,  yet  there  was  no  such  verb  as  fioXia,  /Jo- 
X'^6ai;  and  dvti^poXfj6av  is  a  fixed  and  inseparable  compound. 
Since  then   dptsfioXriqev  and  dvxi§6Xri(Ssv  is  an  old  various 


analogies  the  Teutonic  forms  r^r^eAew,  understand,  must  necessarily 
be  introduced. 

^  I  have  recommended  the  retaining  of  the  accentuation  of  jcadt- 
fov  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  See^  however,  the  note  in 
my  Ausfdhrl.  Sprachl.,  sect.  84.  obs.  8.,  where  I  have  mentioned  the 
uncertainty  of  this  usage  in  the  present,  that  is,  the  Wolfian  text  of 
Homer,  in  which  we  find  indeed  vnonnt^  but  always  Tfei/,  iq)liB.  And 
since  in  the' case  of  xa^evde,  II.  a,  611.,  this  accentuation  is  pre- 
ferred also  by  the  grammarians,  it  seems  perhaps  better  to  preserve 
uniformity,  and  accordingly  to  write  always  vnoetne  and  xa^l^B, 
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reading  in  Horner^®;  it  is  for  us  to  decide  between  them^  and 
our  decision  must  depend  on  the  above  analogy. 

14.  If  now  we  consider  thoroughly  all  which  has  been  here 
collected  together,  the  result  will  be,  with  the  highest  proba- 
bility of  its  being  correct,  that  those  apparently  compound 
verbs,  whose  mode  of  being  compounded,  if  certain,  would  be 
the  separable  mode,  and  which  in  Homer  have  the  augment  or 
the  Attic  reduplication  before  them,  are  not  really  compounds, 
unless  the  sense  puts  their  being  so  beyond  a  doubt^  which  how- 
ever is  not  the  case  with  any  one  of  them.  To  this  question 
belongs  then  the  verb  ivCmm  or  ivC<56(o.  But  this  verb  has 
entangled  itself,  particularly  in  the  accounts  of  the  granmiarians, 
so  frequently  with  the  verb  ivinca,  that  we  must  first  endea- 
vour to  distinguish  accurately  the  use  and  the  forms  of  both. 

15.  The  verb  ivixco  oflFers. itself  to  our  notice  as  a  sister-form 
of  einstv,  only  that  in  Homer  at  least  it  occurs  oftener  with  the 
more  precise  meaning  of  io  relate^  declare,  name  {avdQa  Swenc, 
fivi]6tiJQ(ov  %'dvaxov  ivixov6a,  Ac.).  The  present  of  the  indica- 
tive is  not  indeed  found  in  Homer,  but  it  is  in  Pindar  (ivexHj 
Nem.  3,  131.)  and  in  others;  and  the  meaning  of  the  present 
is  evident  enough  in  Homer  in  the  partiAple  as  it  stands  in 
II.  A,  643.  Od.  o,  414.  In  imdoubtedly  the  same  meaning  and 
construction  occur  also  the  forms  ivi,6nsgj  ivusitsv,  subjunct. 
iv£6x<o^  optat.  iviiSnoifiiy  imper,  ivi6ne^  infin.  ivufjcstv^  fut.  ivi- 
67CT^6m.  For  these  forms  a  present  iviiSxco  has  also  been  fixed 
upon,  associated  with  a  theme  ivusxm^  But  the  critical  gram- 
marian will  clearly  perceive,  from  merely  seeing  these  in  juxta- 
position, joined  with  the  observation  that  there  is  no  instance 
of  an  indicative  ivC6%(o^  that  these  forms  together  make  out  an 
aorist,  ijvt0xovy  ivLiSxov,  the  regular  infinitive  of  which  is  con- 
sequently ivL67t6tv^^,  and  from  which,  as  from  so  naany  other 


^^  See  Heyne  on  H.  A,  808.  (809.)  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this 
passage  in  the  Venetian  text  stands  avTepoXfias,  but  in  the  Lemma 
of  the  Scholium  ivxi^okTi^s, 

**  In  Hesiod  d,  369.  occurs  the  infinitive  ivlanuv,  I  think  that  it 
must  be  accented  ivLannv  there  also ;  for  the  poet  having  mentioned 
a  long  list  of  names,  the  idea  that  a  man  could  not  name  them  all 
would  stand  best  in  the  aorist,  which  expresses  an  action  io  be  com- 
pleted, to  be  ended. 
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aoristS;  has  been  formed  a  future  ivi67Cij6G).  But  Homer  has 
also  another  future,  ivCifOHy  which  occurs  in  exactly  the  same 
construction  in  D.  ij,  447.  Od,  /8,  137.  A,  148.  This  too  may 
be  formed  according  to  the  strictest  analogy  from  that  same 
aorist,  as  we  see  also  in  di^Sd6x(o  -  d^io,  &lii<5x(o  -viiOy  that  the  6  is 
rejected. 

16.  From  this  verb  ivdna,  aor.  fjvi6xov,  ivi6%etvy  Homer 
has  separated  by  construction  and  meaning  the  verb  ivixtcD, 
of  which  there  is  a  sister-form  ivi66my  and  a  twofold  aorist 
iqvixcatev  and  ivivLnxBv.  These  forms  always  have  the  meaning 
of  to  reprove  or  reproach ,  although  not  necessarily  with  the  idea 
of  strong  invective,  as  sometimes  even  a  very  mild  reproof  is 
intended,  and  it  is  said  of  Ulysses  soliloquizing,  Od.  v,  17., 
xQadirjv  d'  i^vinans  (iv^cf  TstXa^t  di]  XQadii]'  xal  xvvxbqov 
aXXo  7C0T*  itXrjg.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  from  this 
passage  alone  one  could  not  attach  to  i^viitaxB  more  than  the 
meaning  of  "he  addressed.''  But  when  it  is  seen  that  this 
soliloquy  is  introduced  with  I^tijd'og  di  xXtjl^agj  and  Ulysses 
plainly  reproaches  himself  for  not  regarding  with  complacency, 
as  for  the  last  time,  the  bold  impudence  of  the  women-servants ; 
when  it  id  seen  thatf these  forms  have  in  all  other  passages  the 
meaning  of  reproof,  sometimes  milder,  sometimes  harsher,  a 
just  criticism  will  not  allow  of  our  separating  this  one  pas- 
sage from  so  many  others.  Since  then  ivixro},  with  its  sister- 
forms,  does  not  once  occur  with  the  simple  meaning  of  to  say 
without  the  idea  of  reprpof  j  and  the  verb  iviTcetv  on  the  other 
hand  has  always  the  meaning  of  to  say,  relate,  but  never  ac- 
companied with  the  other  idea;  Tt  follows  in  the  first  place  that 
usage  has  decidedly  separated  these  two  verbs.  That  ivCnxci} 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  dvsiSsiSi^,  xaXax^  [ivd'ci,  and  such- 
like expressions  defining  its  force,  is  caused  by  its  having  in  it- 
self a  more  general  meaning,  implying  milder  as  well  as  stronger 
reproof;  which  view  of  it  is  strengthened  by  the  passages  where 
the  verb  stands  alone,  yet  evidently  meaxking  to  reproach ,  par- 
ticularly by  n.  G}y  768.  *^XX'  tttCg  (le  xal  aXXog  ivl  ^BydQ0i6tv 
ivintoi. 

17.  There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that'  criticism  has  been  per- 
fectly justified  in  rejecting  the  tenses  of  ivi6X0D  which  appear 
as  various  readings,  with  the  meaning  of  to  reproach,  in  U.  y, 
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488.  X9  497.  a>,  238.  768.  The  more  remarkable  is  the  uncer- 
tainty still  existing  in  our  Homer  between  ivivmrsv  and  ivi- 
vi6nsv.  The  latter  was  formerly  the  reading  in  II.  0,  546.  and 
552.,  but  now  in  both  places  ivivmxsv  has  been  restored  from ' 
the  manuscripts.  Only  once  is  ivivi6%Bv  still  found,  and  in  this 
verse,  II.  ^,  473. 

Tov  i*  alaxifmg  iviviamv  'Oi'AtJo^  xcixvg  Aiccg^ 

where  indeed  I  cannot  find,  at  least  in  Heyne,  any  various 
reading  quoted.  But  this  circumstance  would  hardly  have  any 
weight  against  the  verse  in  Od.  <y,  321. 

Tov  i*  ahxQ€ig  iviviTttt  MeXavd'O)  fiaXXmci(fjiOg. 

If,  however,  there  should  still  remain  a  doubt,  it  must  be  re- 
moved by  this  remark,  that  the  forms  ivsTCBiv^  ivv6%sv^  ivi^c}^ 
always  govern  the  accusative  of  the  thing  only,  and  never  mean 
to  address  or  speak  to;  while  on  the  contrary  ivijttG),  and  all 
the  forms  belonging  to  it,  govern  the  accusative  of  the  per- 
son only,  to  speak  harshly  to,  reproach  any  one,  to  which  is 
sometimes  added  the  dative  of  the  thing,  ivinrsiv  xiva  6vsi- 
dsaiv. 

18.  But  now  comes  the  question  respecting  the  ground- 
work of  the  form  Mvltctsv.  The  reduplication  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  construction,  show  the  word  to  be  an  undoubted 
aorist,  exactly  similar  to  the  other  form  i/^viTCaitB,  But  then  the 
t  is  only  used  to  strengthen  the  present  and  imperfect,  entering 
into  no  other  tense  (such  lengthened  forms  as  tvnv^^c}  only 
excepted) ,  and  least  of  all  into  the  aorist.  Hence  the  reading 
ivivmev,  which  stood  in  many  passages  of  both  poems  in  all 
the  editions  proceeding  from  the  Florentines^,  and  which  is 
confirmed  in  all  passages  by  the  best  manuscripts,  ought 
long  ago  to  have  entirely  driven  out  both  those  false  fonns. 
The  Venetian  manuscript  has  it  in  all  four  passages  of  the  Iliad, 
0,  546.  552.  jr,  626.,  and  also  ^,  473.,  where  Heyne,  as  has 
been  already  said,  ia  silent ;   and  the  Harleian  manuscript  has 


'^  See  Ernesti  and  Ileyne  on  II.  0,  546. 
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it  in  all  the  passages  of  the  Odyssey*^.  But  Heyne  quotes 
this  reading  for  the  three  first  passages  of  the  Iliad  ^  and  Alter 
for  the  Odyssey,  from  many  other  manuscripts  also :  the  former, 
indeed,  cites  it  always  as  a  gross  fault  of  prosody.  But  that 
the  I  in  this  verb  is  radically  long,  is  proved  by  the  verbal  sub- 
stantive ivlnrj  and  the  other  aorist  iqvCnanB.  Hence  the  form 
ivivlnov  is  the  regular  aor.  2.  (by  carrying  it  back  to  the  simple 
form,  or  to  the  pure  characteristic  of  the  verb)  with  the  redu- 
plication, as  in  rjyayovy  aXaXxov,  &c.  (see  Gramm.  sect.  77. 
obs,  11.),  in  the  same  way  as  i^vixaTte  is  the  same  aorist,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  i(fvxaxs,  (see  Gramm.  sect.  78.  obs. 
12.).  Nor  is  the  long  vowel  at  all  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  aorist  2.;  while  the  Homeric  aorist  nixXrjyov  is  an  exact 
parallel  of  ivivlnov  by  the  reduplication ,  by  the  long  vowel,  and 
by  nlfJ6iS<o  or  nXfjtta),  which,  beside  being  long  by  nature,  is 
in  the  present  a  strengthened  fortn;  ivivLXtsv^  on  the  contrary, 
is  exactly  the  same  barbarism  as  7cixXri066  would  be.  It  is 
now,  therefore,  clear,  that  both  false  readings,  ivivvjctov  and 
ivivi67tQVy  in  all  the  passages  and  their  various  readings ,  arose 
from  an  ignorant  anxiety  to  preserve  the  metre.  Nor  can  these 
corruptions  be  of  great  antiquity;  for  not  one  of  the  glossogra- 
phers,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  either  of  these  forms,  but  all  have 
the  genuine  one,  and  that  only*''. 

19.  The  various  reading  ivino  (see  Heyne  on  H.  y,  438. 
and  compare  him  on  o,  768.)  occurs  indeed  also  in  the  pre- 
sent; and  this  might  appear  to  be  an  acceptable  discovery, 
because  the  form  iviTCtm  in  Pindar  Pyth.  4,  358.  ade£ag  ivC- 
nttov  iXnidag^  stands  exactly  in  the  sense  of  ivincj;  so  that  it 
might  be  considered  settled  that  ivijt(o  means  /  reprove  y  iviTta 
or  ivintoD  I  say.    But  this  ivCicm  occurs  pnly  in  very  solitary 

**  See  Person  on  Od.  tf,  77.  320.  325.  r,  65.  90.  9,  84.  if;, -96.  Only 
at  TT,  417.  the  reading  ivkiattv  is  evidently  a  mistake  of  the  pen  for 
ivivimv  or  ivivBiitsv. 

**  See  Suidas  v.  IviviTCSVy  and  Schow  on  Hesych.  p.  1230.,  where 
we  see  that  Musuros  instead  of  'EWvi/Tcev,  which  stands  in  the  Cod., 
first  made  the  present  gloss  ^Eviviinsv.  The  same  ivivmsv^  which 
lies  concealed  iQso  in  Hesychius  under  the  corrupted  gloss  ivvensv, 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Kuhnk.  Ep.  Or.  I.  p.  40.,  and  as  he  there 
quotes  the  verse  of  II.  0,  546.  with  iviviTC^v,  it  appears  that  he  pre- 
ferred this  reading. 
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instances,  and  not  once  in  th6se  principal  manuscripts  which 
have  always  in  the  aorists  ivivi^nov.  It  is  evidently,  there- 
fore, a  mere  solitary  fault.  But  the  various  reading  ivasxs, 
ivCaitoi^  &c.  in  the  sense  of  to  reprove j  arose  entirely  from  the 
two  acknowledged  forms  ivixxo)  and  ivC66(o,  Between  these 
two,  then,  the  reading  of  Homer  does  really  fluctuate,  and  to 
decide  between  them  is  very  difficult,  not  perhaps  as  to  where 
we  are  to  read  the  one  and  where  the- other  form,  but  whether 
and  how  it  is  conceivable  that  in  the  same  poem  two  forms 
exactly  equivalent  in  quantity  and  sound,  have  been  used  for 
each  other;  for  that  one  of  them  has  a  stronger  meaning  than 
the  other,  an  accurate  comparison  of  passages  (II.  y,  438. 
0,  198.  %j  497.  CD,  238.  768.,  Od.  (Oy  161.  163.)  and  of  various 
readings  does  not  allow  of  our  supposing,  and  every  attempt 
to  do  so  is  opposed  by  this  fact,  that  in  the  historic  tense 
appear  only  the  forms  with  the  ^,  Y^vCnaniv  and  ivsvtTCSv,  which 
no  one  would  think  of  dividing  between  ivixtaj  and  ividSto*. 
There  remain  then  only  two  things;  1st,  the  possibility  that 
the  twofold  form  may  be  one  among  many  traces  of  the 'poems 
which  go  xmder  Homer's  name  having  been  composed  by  many 
persons;  with  regard  to  which,  criticism  must  still  be  conti- 
nually engaged  in  examining  the  reading  of  separate  passages; 
2dly,  the  possibility  that  in  early  times  a  less  genuine  form  had 
crept  into  the  place  of  the  genuine  one.  If  we  retain  this  last 
supposition,  everything  speaks  in  favour  of  the  form  iv£66(0j 
because  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  interpolated;  but  the 
form  ivimG)  might  very  easily  have  been  so,  by  means  of  ivtTCTJj 
iviviTCXBVjr^vCTcaTCBv ;  and  because  iviaao  is  so  well  supported  by 
the  analogy  of  ni66(o\  for  all  the  tenses  formed  from  this  verb 
also  {niilfo,  xdxentat^  &c.)  have  the  ^,  and  the  present  ni%x(Oj 
which  approaches  nearer  to  those  tenses,  occurs  first  in  the 
writers  posterior  to  Homer  ^^. 

20.  We  are  now  fully  qualified  to  give  a  decided  opinion, 


*  [Passow  has  admitted  into  his  Lexicon ,  as  two  sister  *  forms, 
ivlnrco  and  Maaay,  with  the  same  general  meaning  of  to  reproach; 
and  kviCTeto,  as  a  sister-form  and  almost  a  synonym  o£ivheci>. — Ed.] 

'*  Nor  does  the  present  of  o'tj^Ofiai^  6q>d^vat^  with  the  n  ever  oc^sur ; 
but  only  the  present  with  ca  in  the  sister-form  oaaofiaij  which  see 
in  its  placD.    Compare  also  <pcc%  fern.  g>a(SCcc, 
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that  the  verbs  ivinco  and  ivCnxio  are  not  only  separated  by 
usage,  but  that  most  probably  they  are  not  at  all  akin  to  each 
other.  The  appearance  of  their  being  so  arose  from  the  false 
supposition  that  ivixBiv  means  to  address  or  speak  to;  this 
however  it  never  does,  but  governs,  as  we  have  seen,  always 
the  accusative  of  the  thing  only;  ivCittsiv^  on  the  contrary,  if 
we  consider  in  it  merely  the  idea  of  to  say,  to  speak ,  has  always 
the  meaning  of  to  speak  to,  and  hence  it  governs  regularly  the 
accusative  of  the  person  only ;  the  single  exception  to  this  being 
II.  0,  198.,  where,  by  the  intervention  of  another  verb,  the 
usual  construction  is  destroyed,  and  the  word  govern^  two  da- 
tives, one  of  the  person,  the  other  of  the  thing.  The  Pindaric 
ivCxxBi^v  for  ivijCBiv  is  distinguished  also  by  the  same  construc- 
tion, governing,  as  we  have  seen,  the  accusative  of  the  thing. 
And  since  ivCTCxca^  I  say^  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to 
BvijKo  as  rtxro  does  to  xixG)^  we  can  acknowledge  it  in  Pindar 
in  each  sense  as  genuine,  without  mixing  it  up  etymologically 
with  the  Homeric  ivCiexm ,  /  reproach.  For  the  improbability 
of  the  one  being  akin  to  the  other  is  completed  by  the  form  of 
the  word;  as  the  t  here  is  .radically  long,  whence  also  the 
verbal  substantive  of  the  one  is  ivinij,  of  the  other  ivonij.  Con- 
vinced by  all  this,  Ruhnken  in  his  Ep.  Grit.  I.  p."  40.  has  de- 
cided in* favour  of  the  two  verbs  being  separate,  but  he  has 
given  his  decision  much  too  concisely ;  and  in  pronouncing  it, 
he  has  fixed  upon,  but  still  with  the  same  conciseness,  another 
derivation,  namely,  from  tjcxcoy  I  press,  the  c  of  which  is  also 
radically  long  in  l^tog^  iTtdcD* 

21.  But  here  interposes  a  question  from  which  arises  my 
greatest  doubt,  whether  a  verb  compounded  in  the  separable 
mode,  as  ivCicxc}  from  txxfo  would  be,  can  be  so  old  as  to  take  the 
augment,  and  still  more  the  reduplicationjoinedto  the  preposi- 
tion. We  have  already  dismissed  on  internal  evidence  a  number 
of  apparent  compounds,  which  might  have  been  adduced  as  in- 
stances of  it;  and  I  think  that  the  two  forms  with  which  this 
article  began  have  been  so  thoroughly  shaken  from  their  founda- 
tions, that  they  cannot  be  brought  in  proof;  so  that,  as  far  as  I 
know,  ther^  remains  only  bvtjvoxccj  which  might  serve  for  that 
purpose,  and  tliis  I  shall  endeavour  soon  to  clear  up.  But  tliat 
it  may  not  be  supposed  that  my  opinion  is  fixed  by  my  having 
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taken  a  partial  view  of  only  this  side  of  the  subject,  I  wish  it  to 
be  considered  how  weak  the  meaning  of  reproof  is  in  ivipttoD 
without  any  necessary  idea  of  vexation  or  annoyance,  as  was 
evident  from  some  examples  mentioned  above,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  strong  feeling  of  it  which  the  verb  tTCtio  has  even  in 
Homer.  For  whoever  on  reading  D.  /J,  193.,  where  it  is  said  of 
Agamemnon  tdxa  9*  tipstai  vlag  l^jjawJv,  should  think  only  of 
reproaches  and  vexation,  must  have  forgotten  the  passage  of  a, 
454.  of  Apollo,  fx^iya  d*  tfao  Xadv  *A%aLSv,  And  is  the  prepo- 
sition ivy  if  it  never  increases  the  force  of  the  word,  to  mean 
therefore  nothing?  For  the  relation  to  the  person  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  using  a  transitive  verb,  governing  the  accusative  of 
the  person,  and  not  by  the  preposition  iv.  Or  how  is  it  pos- 
sible generally  to  suppose  that  the  ideas  premere,  laedere,  could 
pass  by  composition  into  a  meaning,  which  should  then  merely 
make  some  approach  to  the  idea  of  io  reprove?  Yet  all  this  is 
to  serve  only  to  show  those  who  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
led  away  merely  by  letters,  that  whatever  there  was  in  this 
derivation  apparently  clear,  or  only  probable,  falls  entirely  to 
the  ground,  and  that  two  letters  so  changeable  as  e  and  v  ought 
not  to  hinder  us  from  considering  the  word  as  a  primitive.  I 
say  primitive  in  a  practically-grammatical  sense;  as,  for  in- 
stance, iXiyx(o  is^a  primitive,  because  that  affinity  which  it  once 
had  to  some  other  word  or  words  is  no  longer  traceable ;  and 
exactiy  so  it  is  with  ivixxa.  The  word  does  and  must  belong 
to  some  family  of  words,  and  in  earlier  times  some  other  form 
must  have  existed,  similar  to  this,  and  traceable  to  it.  Thus, 
as  iqvxQH  (from  which  comes  iQVxaxCf  exactly  analogous  to  tjvi- 
xaxB)  and  iqvm  belong  to  a  more  simple  form  ^vo,  ^wftat ;  as 
i^iXio  belongs  to  %'iX(o\  as  igsixa)  is  evidentiy  akin  to  ^Cxt(o, 
^ix'q ;  so  in  ivCntdj  ivix'^j  the  root,  which  contains  the  meaning, 
lies  only  in  the  syllable  i/ajt;  and  vstxim,  which  corresponds  so 
nearly  with  it  in  sense,  has  quite  similarity  enough  to  it  in  form 
to  induce  tiie  etymologist  to  class  botii,  with  great  probability  of 
being  correct,  under  the  same  family  of  words. 

22.  As  to  tiie  word  ivixio  ^^  its  being  a  compound  would  be 

*•  The  old  grammarians ,  although  they  supposed  ivinto  to  be  a 
compound,  yet  did  nbt  on  that  account  adopt  any  modification  of  the 
sense.  Yid.  Apollon.  de  Synt.  4.  p.  327.  Bekk. 
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here  somewhat  more  conceivable,  and  indicare,  which  is  not 
nnfrcquently  a  very  proper  translation,  as  well  as  the  German 
ansagen  [sag'  an),  'to  announce,  declare,'  woidd  appear  to  offer 
some  analogy;  although  the  analogy  of  the  Greek,  as  we  have 
hitherto  seen  it,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  come  quite  up  to  it. 
Tliis  doubt  is  increased  by  the  very  common  reduplication  of 
the  v,  making  iwBns.  If  now  this  be  the  preposition  ivy  it  is 
singular  that  though  we  know  the  lengthened  forms  of  it,  dv^ 
ivC^  sMj  which  are  sufficient  for  all  cases,  though  we  know  slvd- 
.Atoff,  sivodtosj  yet  ivvBTta  stands  alone.  If,  further,  the  idea  of  (o 
announce,  declare,  expressed  by  ^r,  was  so  natural  to  the  Greeks, 
how  comes  it  that  this  is  the  only  composition  not  continued 
through  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  verb,  so  that  they  never 
said  ivslTtBV^  evstxetv?  I  well  know  myself,  and  have  often 
enough  expressed  my  conviction,  that  usage  of  language  is  not 
accustomed  to  allow  itself  to  be  asked  the  reason  for  its  being 
so  or  so:  but  here  the  question  is  only  to  weigh  the  probabilities 
of  a  certain  supposition.  And  so  we  may  well  wonder,  why  in  this 
compound  alone  the  digamma  of  the  root  EIISl,  Snog  was  so 
passed  over  that  it  w^  allowable  to  say  ivinovtag  (-  -  — ),  &c. ; 
while  itccQBtkcivj  AitOBtitB^  and  even  ft^vtv  aicoBiTCciv  attest  the 
continued  perception  of  that  aspirated  sound*'.    In  fine,  (fori 


*'  That  a  few  instances  do  occur  of  inunovxog^  ansmifiev  is  true ; 
but  no  one,  who  is  not  ignorant  of  the  subject,  would  think  of  men- 
tioning them  nowadays.  From  these  very  instances  we  can  with 
confidence  appeal  to  any  one,  who  considers  the  passages,  whether 
they  are  not  the  strongest  proof  of  Homer's  poems  having  been 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition.  Even  allowing  that  Homer  could 
have  said  ctneinHv^  still  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  poet  who  at  11.  r, 
35.  began  the  verse  with  Mrjviv  anoHnoivj  would  not  have  said  at 
V.  75.,  when  referring  to  the  same  circumstance,  Mijviv  oinBtTCOVTOg ; 
and  particularly  as  instead  of  (uyad^vfiov  IltiXelovog  there  were 
plenty  of  synonyms  to  finish  the  verse,  which  would  have  fitted 
Mfjvtv  aTtosiTtovvog^  as,  for  instance,  ccfiviiovog  Alcenldao^  ayccvov  IJi]' 
leloavogy  ^Axi^^rjog  ^etoio.  For  who  cannot  easily  imagine  that  thou- 
sands of  these  forms  must  have  been  constantly  varying  in  the  mouths 
of  the  rhapsodists?  And  as  xbIqb(56\  7CQvXie6a\  iitisaa^  and  such  like 
were  allowable,  and  that,  too,  in  the  principal  caesura  of  the  verse, 
(as  at  II.  j3,  342.  y,  367.,)  the  passage  of  Od.  or,  91.  might  have  ori- 
ginally had  IJadiv  iivriati^Qeaa^  anosLnifisv^  which  in  later  recitation 
slid  ofi"  into  TLaCiv  (ivi^atYJQBaaiv  €C7tEinif.uv 
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well  know  that  an  answer  may  be  given  to  each  of  these  re- 
marks as  soon  as  a  strong  probability  can  be  drawn  from  some 
other  source,)  by  what  force  will  it  be  possible  to  explain  iv  as 
a  preposition  in  ivoxij,  the  verbal  substantive  of  ivi%(o  ?  In  such 
sentences  as  x6xb  d*  ifi,g)l  (idxV  ivomi  re  daSijsi  the  word  ivonij 
is  certainly  not  a  substantive  of  weaker  sense  drawn  from  the 
idea  of  an  address,  a  declaration,  a  narration.  For  the  verb 
ivinca  never  expresses;  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  calling  out 
to,  or  addressing,  a  person ^  which  might  have  been  introduced 
at  all  events,  but  which  never  could  be  made  to  suit  avXcDV 
(SvQfyymv  T*  ^voxrj:  and  as  little  Hes.  -d",  708.,  where  it  is  said 
of  a  storm  and  thunder,  q)dQov  S'  iaxfjv  r'  ivojcrjv  r*..  In  short, 
it  is  certain  and  acknowledged  that  ivoxjj  is  nothing  more  than 
a  sounds  voice  ^  cry,  and  therefore  goes  back  to  the  simple  mean- 
ing of  the  root  EllSly  to  which  8^  and  i^nvo  belong,  and  from 
which  is  derived  the  common  meaning  of  sixetv  and  iviiCBtv. 

23.  And  now,  to  offer  my  own  opinion,  I  believe  iviTtto  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  lengthened  form  of  EUSl  or  EIIISI. 
To  see  that  this  is  a  very  credible  suppositito,  we  have  only  to 
compare  the  three  substantives  o^,  ilMprj^  and  ivoxij^  which 
have  nearly  the  same  meaning,  and  whose  etymological  affinity 
to  each  other  has  never  been  doubted  by  any  one.  The  ad- 
dition or  removal  of  a  nasal  in  the  root  is  a  thing  well  known, 
from  Actft^o/xat  for  Ai;Voftat,  from  likoy%a^  niitovd'a  ^  and  many 
similar  cases.  The  verbal  substantive  6ft^'  points  out  to  us 
therefore  a  theme,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  EIISI,  EIIISlj 
and  which,  according  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  old  sounds  be- 
tween the  aspirate  and  tenuis,  may,  and  indeed  must  be,  EMIISl. 
Let  us  look  around,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  par- 
allel case.  If  we  consider  the  word  Zyxog,  a  burden,  to  be  a 
verbal  substantive,  it  answers  to  q>6Qrog,  and  leads  us  to  a 
theme  EFKSl^  1  bear  or  carry;  and  this  with  such  certainty, 
that  I  have  no  apprehension  that  any  one,  particularly  after  all 
I  have  so  lately  said  on  the  subject,  will  suppose  ^veyxov, 
iveyxetv  to  be  compounds.  With  full  confidence,  therefore,  I 
now  repeat  my  view  of  the  subject,  which  I  long  ago  offered  in 
its  proper  place,  viz.  that  ijveyxov  is  merely  a  reduplication  like 
AXaXxov  and  fjyayov;  and  I  refer  my  reader  to  art.  31.  sect.  2. 
for  an  account  of  the  s  inserted  or  omitted  between  two  conso- 
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nants*®.  "l^AaAxov  then,  with  its  substantives,  aXxzfJQ^  ccAxif, 
belongs  to  the  root  of  the  verb  aiU|<»,  which  of  itself,  but  still 
more  by  its  aorist  dXd^a6&ai^  supposes  a  theme  AAEKUi 
&XyoQ  is  an  old  verbal  substantive  from  Akiym^  and  ^(^yif,  ac- 
cording to  its  true  meaning,  a  verbal  substantive  from  dgiycD^ 
whence  both  d^yvui  and  ogoyvia.  In  the  same  way  ifi^ij  is  a 
verbal  substantive,  derived  immediately  indeed  from  EMJISI, 
but  also  from  ivixw,  from  which  comes  in  another  manner  the 
synonymous  ivoxij;  und  so  then  ^xo$  too  comes  immediately 
from  EFKSlf  whence  ^veyxov,  but  also  from  ENEKSl,  whence 
'qvixdTJv  and  ivijvox«:  In  order  to  unite  the  %  of  ^*'  1*«* 
form  with  the  x  in  iveyxetv,  I  refer  to  the  grammar  (of  which 
the  main  object  is  not  to  decide  on  disputed  points,  of  ety- 
mology, but  to  understand  similarity  of  formation,)  for  the 
similar  case  of  a  perf.  1.  with  the  change  of  the  vowel.  At 
the  same  time  whoever  sees  in  ivijvoxa  the  verb  ljja>,  is  no 
less  correct  in  his  supposition;  only,  as  I  hope  it  is  now 
clear,  not  by  the  help  of  the  preposition  (for  ix<o  of  itself  is 
already  qp/po),  but  by  means  of  the  nasal  by  which  1%^  leads 
to  EFXSl  and  EFK^]  as  we  see  6(ig>ij  connected  with  slxov 
and  ivin(o.  The  Ionic  ijvetxa  arose  from  tjvsyxov,  and  by  mis- 
usage  passed  over  into  the  aor.  pass.  i^vsCx^tiv.  This,  again, 
throws  light  upon  €7^0f/,  slyeety^  the  diphtiiong  of  which  need 
not  be  looked  for  in  the  augment,  as  ^^i}  and  ivixto  show 
us  the  nasal  sound  from  which  the  diphthong  of  elxov  came; 
a  change  long  ago  recognized  in  grammar  before  the  6  in 
6%BC6ai^  jcBl6o^iy  twceig.  After  this  exposition  there  is  only 
the  aorist  ivusnov,  ivusxetv,  which  can  still  create  a  doubt; 
for  as  its  second  part  gives  us  {6n(o,  t^noj  a  radical  form  or 
stem  already  strengthened,  it  appears  difficult  not  to  consider 
the  iv  in  this  case  as  a  preposition.     I  have  been  too  much 


^^  I  confine  myself  here  to  the  e  on  account  of  the  more  perfect 
analogy.  But  that  other  vowels  under  other  circumstances  have  the 
same  capability  follows  of  course,  and  will  be  shortly  exemplified 
by  the  vowel  o.  And  I  may  here  mention  a  case  with  a.  No  one 
would  think  of  separating  xovapog  from  the  word  of  similar  meaning 
xofiTtog,  and  this  latter  is  unanimously  traced  back  to  the  same  root 
as  xoTTTco.  Certainly,  then,  xottco,  xofiTtogj  %6va§og^  is  a  striking  par- 
allel case  to  IWa>,  i|f49ro>,  ivhuxh 
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in  the  habit  of  seeing  that  no  truth  produced  by  induction  and 
combination  can  with  certainty  be  considered  as  an  exclusive 
one,  to  think  of  rejecting,  however  clear  it  might  be,  every 
compound  word  of  the  older  Greek  which  has  the  appearance 
of  being  compounded  in  the  separable  manner,  and  yet  does 
not  admit  of  a  separation.  What  in  one  period  of  a  language  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  supported  by  strong  analogies,  may 
at  another  period  begin  to  appear  singular  and  uncommon. 
That  ivixca  is  no  compound  I  have  proved,  I  hope,  not  by 
drawing  conclusions  from  one  side  of  the  question  only,  but  by 
numerous  analogies  coinciding  with  each  other:  at  the  same 
time  it  is  possible  that  there  might  have  existed  besides  a  real 
compound  ^vAr^ro),  being  much  the  same  as  itis  actually  explained 
to  be;  nay,  the  similarity  of  the  sound  might  have  led  to  the 
confoimding  of  the  two  forms,  and  to  their  being  used  in  common. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  case  of  ivv67iov  to  force  us  to  suppose 
it  a  compound,  and  as  such  it  certainly  has  a  somewhat  strange 
appearance.  For  if  we  could  once  see  this  whole  system  of 
the  lengthening  and  shortening  of  words  before  us  at  one  view, 
we  should  acknowledge  that  a  further  strengthening  of  iviTtto 
and  ivC6nm  is  noways  supported  by  analogy';  the  form  it6xco, 
from  sUxca,  is  a  very  similar  case;  and  the  circumstance  that, 
contrary  to  usual  analogy,  the  aor.  2.  iviASnovy  ivi6nBtv^  is  by  this 
position  different  from  the  present  ^ve^rco,  has  a  parallel  case  in 
enofi^ai^  aor.  i<S7t6(iriv, 

24.  Lotus  now  turn  back  to  the  forms  avifvoO-fi/,  iv^vod-ey 
confirmed  in  our  opinion  of  their  not  being  compounds,  and  of 
the  o,  as  in  ivoTCij  and  iv^voxa,  being  a  change  of  vowel  from  € ; 
and  at  the  same  time  authorized  in  adopting  not  only  ANEBSl 
and  ENEBSly  but  also  AN9SI  and  EN^Sl  as  the  theme  of 
both.  And  now  the  old  derivation  of  the  first  form  from 
av^ifo  appears  again  in  a  favourable  light,  only  that  we  must 
understand  it  somewhat  more  correctly.  We  have  already 
frequently  seen  that  what  has  appeared  to  commentators  in 
general  to  be  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  common  meaning  of 
a  word,  was  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  old  simple  meaning. 
And  so  it  is  here.  The  blood  in  Homer  does  not  ^^blossom^^ 
from  the  wound,  nor  does  the  smoke  from  the  house;  but  both 
issue  forth:  although  the  opinion  which  I  gave  in  my  grammar 
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that  the  common  verb  iv^6ai  even  in  Od.  A,  320.  had  not  yet 
taken  the  meaning  of  io  bloom,  but  was  nsed  in  the  general 
sense  of  io  spring  forthy  —  that  opinion^  upon  more  mature  con- 
sideration^ I  have  changed.  But  dvrjvo^Sj  coming  from  the 
radical  theme  ANEBSl  or  ANBSl ,  has  the  radical  meaning  of  to 
issue  forihi  from  this  ANBSl  comes  then  very  naturally  Svdvg^ 
properly  a  verbal  substantive,  and  then  with  the  definite  meamng 
of  a  flowery  a  blossom,  from  which  comes  again  in  a  derivative 
form  and  meaning  the  verb  iv^im.  The  root  of  all  these  I  look 
for  in  the  particle  &vd^  from  which  they  are  formed^  not  com- 
pounded. For  if  the  idea  of  avxC  could  be  enlarged  into  a  simple 
verb  6vxo(iaij  in  the  same  way  from  dvd  or  &v  might  be  formed 
avi^fo  or  avd'CDj  since  ^o  is  an  old  verbal  ending  still  preserved  in 
ia&(Oy  (pXsyi^cD,  and  other  verbs. 

25.  Surely  no  one  will  now  wish  to  tear  the  verb  itnjvod'a 
from  this  analogy,  although  I  know  of  no  other  forms  of  words 
which  would  be  derived  from  EN0SI  or  ENE&H  retaining  the 
V.  The  derivation  of  the  verb  ANSSly  ivijvo&s  from  ai/a,  as 
proposed  above,  may  indeed  induce  us  to  derive  this  other  verb 
in  the  same  way  from  iv;  and  then  ivrsa  might,  with  the  trifling 
change  of  one  sound,  belong  to  it.  But  then  again  we  have  in 
ixsv^vod'e  a  part  of  that  troublesome  accumulation  which  is  so 
perplexing  in  the  common  explanation  of  the  word.  If  ivtf- 
vod^e  by  its  derivation  from  iv  meant  lay  upon ,  of  what  use 
was  the  addition  of  ini?  Nor  indeed  is  iv  the  genuine  word 
to  express  this  sense  in  old  Greek;  for  in  ivdvvai,  iv  does  not 
express  the  covering  lying  on  the  body,  but  the  pressing  of  the 
body  into  the  covering.  And  Svtea  may  quite  as  well  belong 
to  the  root  of  Swviii,  I  am  therefore  the  more  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  derivation  which  I  before  proposed, 
as  bringing  it  into  evident  analogy  with  ivina  and  ivijvoxa. 
If  we  separate  the  idea  of  ini  from  inevtivodSy  there  remains  the 
idea  of  siitinff  or  being  fixed  somewhere.  That  this  is  the  phy- 
sical ground-meaning  of  the  verb  ^^o  appears  most  highly  pro- 
bable, by  the  substantive  ^^05,  which  means  a  seal  and  the  cus- 
toms,  liabils,  or  character;  and  also  by  the  striking  analogy  of  the 
German  words  Sitte  and  Gewohnheit,  both  meaning  'a  custom 
or  habit,'  the  former  evidently  derived  from  sitzen,  'to  sit,'  and 
the  latter  from  wohnen,  Ho  dwell.'    To  this  family  of  words  then 
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belongs,  as  every  one  must  see,  our  EN® Sly  ENEQSl,  as  in 
the  other  case  ivijC(o  and  diaqy^  are  related  to  e7Co$  and  elTietVy 
and  as  EFKSl,  oyxog,  ivi%%riVj  ivtjvoxccy  are  to  #;i;o. 

26-  There  are  still  a  few  perfects  which  have  some  analogy 
with  those  hitherto  treated  of,  and  which  we  will  therefore  next 
consider,  first  however,  we  must  observe  here  that  some 
verbs  have,  instead  of  the  £,  either  (as  mentioned  in  art.  52. 
sect.  2.)  an  €i  or  an  rj  between  two  consonants,  which  in  reality 
belong  as  little  to  the  root  as  the  b  does  in  the  cases  above 
mentioned.  Thus  we  have  (in  art.  52.  sect.  2.)  i(f€CS(o,  ofpeClcDj 
iyeCQG),  ifs£Q0y  and  (in  art.  106.  sect.  4.)  dQijy(o  akin  to  ccqx^co. 
The  change  of  vowel  in  this  case  then  is  usually  into  a  long 
vowel,  and  in  fact  into  gi  ;  for  as  the  change  from  ^yvvfi^L  is 
iQQcoya,  ^d^,  ^(oyalios,  so  we  see  the  same  change  from  aQijyc} 
in  the  subst.  aQoyrj,  We  know,  however,  from  grammar  that 
the  Attic  reduplication  prefers  in  the  third  syllable  tlio  short 
vowel;  therefore  from  iyetQ(o  comes  iyQtjyoQa.  Now  the  old  Epic 
perfect  avcayais  undoubtedly  to  be  judged  according  to  this 
analogy.  The  nearest  theme  of  it  would,  therefore,  be  ANHFSl, 
To  this  form  there  is  nothing  to  be  objected.  I  suppose,  there- 
fore, the  iy',  as  it  is  in  d^ycD,  and  as  the  s  is  in  iviTtcD  and 
i^vdxdi]v,  (o  be  not  essential  to  the  word;  and  so  following 
strictly  the  before-mentioned  analogy,  I  come  to  a  theme 
JIT^.  Now  since  avcoya  has  never  any  other  meaning  than 
that  of  the  Lat.  jubere,  —  which  implies,  it  is  true,  the  command 
of  the  master,  but  may  also  be  used  of  a  servant,  child,  friend, 
or  such  like,  telling  another  what  he  is  to  do, — I  cannot  but 
retain  the  conjecture  which  I  formerly  hazarded,  that  it  belongs 
to  the  same  family  of  words  as  ayyelog,  iyyikkcj.  At  the 
same  time  I  feel  how  uncertain  this  conjecture  is,  and  shall 
therefore  be  satisfied  if  the  above-mentioned  analogies  prevent 
its  being  considered  as  a  compound  or  as  the  perfect  of  a  present 
dvciyc};  see  above  sect.  8.  Perfectly  analogical,  however,  is  the 
supposition,  that  from  a  defective  perfect,  with  the  meaning  of  a 
present,  fresh  tenses  are  formed,  as  from  a  present;  and,  to 
mention  one  instance,  an  imperfect  ijvc9yov;  compare  sect.  4.  of 
this  article. 

27.  One  half  of  what  the  grammarians  have  said  on  the 
Epic  form  aogto  has  always  been  pure  conjecture.     Some 
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derived  it  from  atQ(o  by  epenthesis,  others  from  cUqq((o  by 
syncope;  truth,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  lies  between  the  two. 
In  the  verb  &dQ(Q  the  Bt  is  radical,  since  it  is  indisputably  de- 
rived from  ar^Q'y  see  above,  note  5.  The  common  meaning 
of  dilQHv,  tollere,  'to  raise  up,'  is  the  causative  meaning  of  Ho 
hang  or  be  suspended,'  which  ala^iG)  expresses  more  definitely. 
The  substantive  aidQUy  suspension,  is  considered  as  the  verbal 
substantive  of  alcoQico;  but  it  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose 
it  the  root  of  cU(OQi(o  and  the  verbal  substantive  of  de/pa,  with 
the  common  change  of  a  into  at  and  £t  into  a.  The  simple 
perfect  of  deigo  must  therefore  be  fjcuQa;  and  as  the  rules  for 
the  change  of  the  vowel  are  so  little  fixed,  we  may  very  fairly 
suppose  that  the  same  change  was  continued  in  the  perf. 
pass,  (of  which  we  shall  by  and  by  see  other  instances) ,  which 
would  consequently  be  ijcoQ^iat,  from  which  the  3rd  pers.  of 
the  pluperf.  without  augment  is  Ragro.  Since,  however, 
quantity  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  change  of  the  vowel,  as 
we  see  in  xxelv(o  fxrova,  dys^Qo  snbst.  dyoQa;  we  can  from  the 
Bubst.  doQttJQ  infer  a  perf.  rjoQa,  ijoQfiai]  and  then  from  ^OQto 
may  come  &fOQtohy  means  of  the  same  change  of  position  in 
the  augment  which  we  see  in  id^raf^ovy  ioigyevv  for  jj()()ra{;ov, 
'^6QyBi,v,  And  this  explanation  appears  to  me  at  least  to  be  more 
analo^cal  than  any  other,  particularly  as  in  Homer  the  substantive 
doqrriQ  corresponds  exactly  in  meaning  with  Suoqxo.  Nor  should 
the  various  reading  aoQXo  on  any  account  induce  us  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  common  reading  with  the  co;  for  as  the  former 
sounds  so  natural,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  latter,  which  has 
given  the  grammarians  so  much  trouble,  would  never  have  been 
retained  in  the  pronunciation  if  there  had  not  been  some  very 
decisive  tradition  in  its  favour. 

28.  The  perfect  eHo^a  appears  to  be  explicable  only  by  tho 
analogy  of  iotxa,  iolna  (see  Heyn.  Exc.  3.  ad  II.  19.  p.  739.). 
But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  first  syllable  has  not  in 
Homer  the  digamma,  as  the  other  perfects  above  quoted  have; 
which,  consequently,  is  an  objection  to  the  explanation  that 
from  J^Eea  comes  J^EfSlSA,  as  from  miKH  J'EfOIKj^; 
added  to  which,  the  €i  in  sHcod'a,  which  besides  is  a  common 
form,  cannot  by  this  mode  of  derivation  be  supported  on  any 
correct  grounds.     For  instance,  SelSoixa  may  be  a  very  good 
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analogy  for  J^EIWIKA  {etoixa),  if  there  were  such  a  word, 
because  in  both  verbs  (d«^»,  €txm)  the  eu-  is  in  the  root,  but 
not  for  J^EIfSlSA  (fAo^a),  as  the  only  known  root  is  i-O*  ori}^. 
•On  the  contrary,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  common  ex- 
planation, which  from  S^m  arrives  quite  regularly  by  means  of 
the  augment  at  the  perfect  el^Uy  and  supposes  o  to  be  inserted; 
and  I  support  it  on  the  following  grounds.  The  wish  and  en- 
deavour so  evident  in  the  Greek  language  to  give  great  weight 
to  the  perfect,  and  the  o  or  co  occurring  in  the  perfects  and  In 
the .  substantives  akin  to  them  more  than  any  other  vowel,  as 
in  avayya^  &coQto,  al^qa^  idG)6fj,  itnjvoxcc,  &c.,  all  this  created  an 
obscurely-felt  analogy,  according  to  which  sld'a  was  lengthened 
to  sikod'a,  or  in  other  words  was  traced  back  to  a  supposed  theme 
EE6SI.  According" to  this  supposition,  then,  lad^a  is  a  common 
lonicism.  In  another  way,  this  analogy  includes  id^coxcc,  used 
by  the  Dorians  for  eUcod'a,  the  explanation  of  which  must  be 
joined  with  that  of  idrjSoxa. 

29.  The  verb  ISa,  on  account  of  the  confusion  which  would 
arise  from  its  being  conjugated  regularly,  has  wound  its  way, 
as  every  one  knows  from  grammar,  through  a  multifarious 
anomaly.  Of  this  description,  among  others,  is  the  aor.  pass., 
which  instead  of  ija&riv  is  i^diad^jv;  from  iSicD  it  is  said;  but 
that  comes  to  the  same,  unless  we  are  to  understand  that 
such  a  present  really  existed.  The  truth  is,  that  as  in  the  old 
Greek  it  was  allowable  to  inflect  both  with  and  without  the  £, 
for  instance  ^a;|^of(at  ^a%ifSoiLai  and  t€vxo(iaL  tevlofiaiy  so  the 
€  was  admitted  into  the  form  iqSiad^v  in  order  to  preserve  and 
make  audible  the  radical  S,  which  would  otherwise  have  dis- 
appeared before  the  termination.  See  Grammar,  sect.  86. 
obs.  15.  This  is  the  case  in  iSTJSiafiaty  and  consequently  also 
in^idfjdsxa;  but  the  perf.  act.  is  never  found  written  thus;  the 
obscure  analogy  mentioned  above  threw  the  change  of  vowel, 
which  elsewhere  appears  only  in  the  radical  syllable,  in  this  case 
on  the  vowel  belonging  to  the  termination,  making  idTJdoxa; 
and  this  change  went  on  in  the  Epic  language  to  the  passive 
also,  idTJdorat.  We  see  an  exactly  analogous  case  in  the  perf. 
nintcDxa,  According  to  the  analogy  of  many  verbs,  parti- 
cularly of  SifKo  diS^rixa^  the  perf.  of  IIETSl  {itCnxci)  would  be 
mitxTixa'y  but  the  endeavour  to  make  the  forms  of  the  different 
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verbs  coming  from  the  root  UETSl  plainly  distinguishable  from 
each  other,  was  the  cause,  in  this  perfect  belonging  to  ^rwrro,  of 
the  change  of  vowel  o  instead  of  rj  being  admitted  into  the  in- 
flexion, and  also  into  the  derivatives  TCtwais,  xtto^a;  for  wliich, 
therefore,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose  a  present  IlTOSl, 
In  the  same  way  we  have  no  need  whatever  of  a  theme  EJOSl\ 
nay,  unless  we  do  it  from  a  love  of  uniformity,  we  need  not  have 
recourse  to  that  s  (id'^dexa)  in  order  to  arrive  at  iSijdoxa,  For 
it  is  clear  that,  as  in  the  other  forms  the  c  was  admitted  for  the 
use  before  mentioned,  so  also  in  the  perfect,  the  o,  which  is 
more  familiar  in  this  form,  might  have  been  admitted  in  the  same 
way,  perfectly  independent  of  the  €  in  '^Sdad't^v:  but  this  will  be 
seen  more  fully  in  the  next  section ,  where  idtjdoxa  is  again  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  dyijoxcc.  We  have  an  instance  of  the 
same  in  the  before-mentioned  Sd'oxa^^.  In  this  verb  there  is  no 
trace  remaining  in  any  other  tense  of  an  auxiliary  vowel,  £,  rj,  o, 
or  o.  It  would  therefore  be  astonishing  that  we  should  try  to 
get  to  it  through  ^d'oa  or  through  i^(f(o,  BC9i]xa,  el^axa,  id'mxccy 
when  we  can  suppose  quite  regularly  that  the  root  id'  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  termination  xa  by  the  vowel  familiar  to  the  per- 
fect. If  this  case  had  occurred  in  the  aor.  1.  it  would  have  been 
eld'stfa;  if  it  had  been  the  Attic  reduplication,  it  would  have  been 
id^d'oxa'^  but  being  neither  of  these,  the  more  weighty-sounding 
vowel  a>  was  preferred;  id'coxa.  A  very  similar  case  is  that  of 
the  Biblical  word  dg)i(X)vrat,  which  must  not  be  thrown  aside 
as  a  later  barbarism,  since  not  only  is  dtpitoxa  mentioned  as 
Doric  by  Suidas,  but  this  very  dipscoxa  is  explained  by  Ilerodian 
in  Etym.  M.,  and  still  more  circumstantially  in  Lex.  Segucr, 
p.  470,   14.  15.     It  existed,  therefore,  indisputably  in  s«me 

^^  Hesych.  id'oixatt  (very  properly  corrected  to  id-cixavTi) ,  eid^a- 
oiv.  Hence  Keen  has  judiciously  amended,  in  Qregor.  Cor.  in  Dor. 
160.,  ^O-co  followed  by  xccC  to  I'd'ona.  But  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  left 
the*?;  for  rjd'coTia  may  very  well  be  the  Doric  perfect  for  atdoixa. 
The  other  Hesychian  gloss  is  also  very  remarkable,  Evc'-Otioxfv,  et^ca^ev. 
The  Bv  here  seems  redundant  and  useless,  and  we  may  therefore 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the  digamma  (although ,  on  the  grounds  men- 
tioned above,  eicoda  does  not  seem  calculated  for  that  purpose) ;  for 
sincei/Oog  and  Id-vog  plainly  have  the  digamma  in  Homer,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  originally,  although  not  in  Homer,  it  belonged  to  the  fa- 
mily ofk'd'co.    For  the  digamma  of  fO-w  see  the  end  of  art.  96. 
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pretty  common  dialects  ^o,  and  from  them  was  transferred  into 
the  so-called  Alexandrine.  Herodian  derived  it  very  well  from 
the  Ionic  erjxa  with  the  change  of  vowel.  Since,  however,  this 
Sfjxa  itself  came  from  the  formation  ^6(Oy  &c.  only  through  an 
Ionic  pleonasm  (for  in  ttifit  there  is  no  old  digamma  as  in 
ioiHo),  so  here  also  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  opinion ,  that 
the  short  perfect  form  elxa  was  lengthened  by  the  insertion  of 
the  o  so  common  in  the  perfect.  And  the  continuation  of  this 
change  of  vowel  in  the  passive  {atpicavtai)  may  be  classed  with 
the  Homeric  forms  id-qSorat  and  £o)(>ro. 

30.  The  last  verb  belonging  to  this  question  is  the  perfect 
dytjoxa^  a  form  found  fault  with  indeed  by  the  Atticists,  but 
still  a  very  good  and  old  Greek  form  occurring  as  early  as 
Lysias.  In  this  word  the  endeavour  to  satisfy  an  analogy  but 
obscurely  felt  is  very  evident.  For  according  to  the  common 
rule  the  perfect  is  '^xa,  which  the  Attics  also  use.  With  the 
Attic  reduplication  it  would  be  &ytixcc.  For  the  o  therefore 
we  see  no  good  ground  whatever,  as  there  exists  no  trace  of  a 
lengthened  form  of  &y(o  as  there  is  of  atgcD  and  adca.  Here, 
then,  is  again  a  lengthening  by  which  the  perfect  is  made 
similar  to  the  cases  of  idijSoxa^  ivijvoxay  Avijvod'a ;  and  hence  we 
have  only  to  follow  the  granmiatical  method,  by  which  single 
tenses  are  ranged  under  the  presents  of  separate  verbs,  and 
to  say  that  the  verb  aya>,  in  order  to  form  this  perfect,  was 
lengthened  to  AEFSly  of  which  the  o  is  the  change  of  vowel. 
But  historical  information  has  placed  the  thing  in  a  different 
light,  although  still  remote  from  its  proper  analogy.  In  the 
Etym.  M.  is  an  explanation  which  proceeds  by  means  of  the 
form  Aytjyoxcc.  This  form  is  not  a  mere  granmiatical  supposi- 
tion, but  really  existed  in  the  language,  and  is  still  found  in 
inscriptions^*.    The  grammarian  in  the  Etym.  appears  to  me  in 

^"  In  my  Aiisftihrl.  Sprachl.,  in  a  note  to  sect.  108,  4.,  I  have  attri- 
Bated  the  corresponding  form  avitovvca  to  Herodotus.  The  text  has 
(2,  165.)  aviovxai  ig  to  fidxtfwv,  Stephanas  conjectured  avi(ovjaiy  and 
his  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  this  being  actually  the  reading  in  the 
valuable  Florentine  Codex. 

^*  See  Chish.  Ant.  As.  p.  50.  (Deer.  Sigcensium,  v.  15.)  r?/fi  /5a<rt- 
Xetav  €ig  fistioa — dicc^eatv  ttyrjyoxe :  Dor.  Testam.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  covi. 
col.  I.  V.  26.  n.  V.  9.  coxvii.  col.  I.  v.  12.  ayayoxciy  awayayoxay  <rw- 
ayayoxeut  Pluperf.  for  -iy,  commonly  -s^v. 
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this  instance  to  have  stated  the  true  grounds  of  the  insertion  of 
the  syllable  yo,  which  is ,  that  there  might  be  the  same  conso- 
nant in  the  second  and  third  syllable.  That  is  to  say,  the  ear, 
accustomed  to  hear  the  same  consonant  twice  in  the  Attic  re- 
duplication, missed  it  in  the  regularly  inflected  perfect  ciyma. 
The  same  remark  will  hold  good  of  idijdoxa.  From  idio  came 
regularly  rjxa;  the  reduplication  SSrixa  would  not  have  been  a 
true  one;  the  second  S  therefore,  which  otherwise  must  have 
been  lost  before  the  termination,  was  separated  from  th^  x 
by  the  o ;  and  as  xa  is  a  pure  termination ,  this  was  following  a 
true  analogy.  But  in  the  ayrix^i  which  it  was  wished  to  avoid, 
xa  was  not  a  pure  termination,  since  the  characteristic  of  the 
verb  is  represented  by  the  letter  x»  therefore  an  obscurely-felt 
and  incorrect  analogy  was  followed  by  inserting  yo  and  retain- 
ing the  x;  80  that  in  this  singtdar  instance  the  characteristic 
of  the  verb  is  repeated  three  times.  It  is  true  thait  ayi^ywiay 
as  formed  from  ayifSG^,  would  be  more  strictly  analogous ;  but 
such  a  form  as  that  could  be  produced  only  by  a  grammatical 
confidence  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  proceeded,  such  as  we 
cannot  suppose  in  the  primitive  framers  of  a  language.  The 
Etym.  M.  quotes  besides  a  Boeotian  form  iysioxa;  most  per- 
sons will  be,  p.erhaps,  inclined  to  consider  it  with  him  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  iyijoxa;  I  prefer,  as  more  natural,  to  trace  it  thus, 
AyrjyoxcCf  (y  into  i)  dyeioxccy  dytjoxa. 

31.  If  we  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  principal  points  of 
this  article,  we  shall  see  the  more  plainly,  that  the  representa- 
tion of  the  grammarians,  which  explained  the  o  or  o  in  many 
of  the  above-mentioned  forms  by  merely  saying  that  it  was  in- 
serted, was  by  no  means  erroneous,  although  it  was  susceptible 
of  being  developed  on  better  grounds.  We  have  seen  that  the 
vocal  sounds  e,  si,  r^^  in  the  verbs  dQeym^  dtpeilm,  i^y(o,  may 
be  explained  at  least  quite  as  well,  with  relation  to  6Qyij, 
diplstVy  dgxicD,  by  saying  that  they  are  inserted  in  the  former, 
as  that  they  are  omitted  in  the  latter  forms.  We  have  re- 
marked, that  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  whatever  peculiarity 
there  is  in  a  tense,  considered  according  to  the  system  of  gram- 
mar as  derivative,  must  have  existed  also  in  some  correspond- 
ing present;  and  hence  if,  induced  by  alxij  and  alalxov,  we 
suppose  a  theme  AAKSl,  and  from  ix(o  and  iyxog  fix  on  a 
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verbal  form  EFKSl,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  for  akiiaa^ai, 
and  ivti^vav  there  must  have  existed  also  a  present  AAEKSl^ 
ENEKSl,  but  the  s  may  quite  as  well  have  been  admitted  at 
once  into  the  aorist.  Furtiier,  we  have  seen  the  change  of 
vowel  from  e,  si,  and  17  into  o  and  (q  in  the  perfect  and  the  sub- 
stantive;  as  in^vo^',  6(^<>;n;(cc  from  ivina^  dgiya;  in  iyo^jyoQa, 
dyoQcc  from  iyBlQ(o\  dysiQCo;  in  ^o^ro  or  &(x>(fto  from  dsiga};  in 
dgtoyrj  from,  dg'^yo).  But  from  the  first  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple it  follows,  that  if  there  be  no  «,  £i  or  17  in  the  present  or 
other  tenses ;  the  vowel  may  first  be  admitted  in  the  perfect, 
and  consequently,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  perfect,  that 
vowel  would  be  o  or  cd;  and  so  then  we  have  not  only  explained 
the  form  dvijvod'ay  according  to  the  analogy  of  EFKSl  ivsx&ijvai 
. . .  ivrjvoxa^  to  come  from  the  theme  ANQSly  which  we  recog- 
nized in  av^o^  and  dv^Blv,  but  we  have  also  supposed  the  themes 
EN0SI  and  AFFSl  for  ivijvod'a  and  Svcoycc,  Jn  these,  therefore, 
the  o  or  o  is  correctly  said  to  be  inserted,  and  that  according  • 
to  a  perfectly  regular  analogy;  and  so  it  appears  very  con- 
ceivable, that  according  to  an  analogy  only  half  or  very  ob- 
scurely understood ,  in  the  same  way  as  aopro  appeared  to  be 
formed  from  atgo),  so  abo  an  o  was  inserted  in  sld'a  to  form 
stcud'aj  and  an  o,  with  or  without  the  consonant  of  the  redupli- 
cation, to  form  dyijyoxaj  dyijoxtty  and  iStjdoxa.  I  am  very  far, 
however,  from  considering  this  whole  account  as  sure  and  in- 
disputable truth  obtained  from  historical  facts;  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied, if  it  be  thought  that  I  have  attempted  with  success  tc 
unite  the  separate  historical  data  in  one  probable  and  intelli- 
gible analogy.  Nor  have  I  the  least  doubt  that,  partly  by 
the  help  of  historical  facts  new  data  on  some  of  these  forms 
being  brought  to  light,  and  partly  by  careful  examination,  the 
phenomena  of  the  language  being  judiciously  combined,  many 
a  point  now  detached  and  isolated  may  be  made  more  probable 
and  brought  nearer  to  certainty. 

22.  ^Avriav. 

1.  The  verb  dimav  in  the  Epic  poets  is  thus  inflected: 
dvtvoa  (for  civrtao),  dvtidav,  fut.  dtrcvdacD,  aor.  dvudaai ;  in  which 
last  forms  the  a  in  the  inflexion  is  short,  contrary  to  the  analogy 
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• 

of  such  derivatives  in  -dw.  But  since  in  general  from  adjec- 
tives in  -tog  no  verbs  in  -uc<o  are  usually  formed;  we  see  at  once 
that  the  forms  dvrui6aij  &c.,  come  from  the  present  dwut^a 
(Pind.),  which  cannot  enter  into  the  composition  of  an  hex- 
ameter; whence  the  Epic^  poets  introduced  from  necessity  the 
cognate  form  in  -ida.  The  deponent  form  too  dvrida6d'€,  the 
only  one  which  occurs,  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  metre. 
That  is  to  say,  the  resolution  of  a  into  ad  does  not  take  place  in 
the  language  of  Homer  before  the  r;  in  other  words,  the  ter- 
minations dtCj  atai  are  not  capable  of  being  lengthened  to  ddxB^ 
ddrav^j  and  the  metre  would  not  admit  of  dvxucta;  hence  re- 
course was  had  to  the  passive  form  dvtiSad'S ,  in  which  the 
lengthening  of  the  a  is  customary.  And,  lastly,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  form  dvxidv  (cJvtaocd,  &c.)  is  sometimes  a  decided 
present,  as  in  H.  a,  31.  ^,  643.,  sometimes  the  so-called  Attic 
future  for  dvtiddGi^  &c.,  as  in  v,  752.  Od.  a,  25. 

2.  As  to  the  meaning  and  construction  of  this  verb,  its 
radical  meaning  is  io  come  or  go  towards,  and  the  context 
shows  whether  the  meeting  be  a  hostile  or  an  amicable  one. 
When  it  relates  to  persons,  it  expresses  with  the  dative  a  casual 
coming  towards,  a  chance  meeting,  with  which  is  mostly  joined 

a  sense  of  harm  or  misfortune,  as  iimS  (i4vst  dvTi6(06tv ftiytf ' 

dvttd6stag  ixeivp,  II.  g,  127.  9,  151.  431.  Od.  6,  146.  In 
other  relations  the  case  is  not  expressed,  as  H.  x,  551.  o, 
297.  Od.  ft,  88.  V,  292.  (>,  442.  But  with  the  genitive  it 
means  an  intentional  coming  towards  or  meeting,  sometimes  in 
the  sense  of  a  hostile  meeting  or  attack,  as  II.  ij,  231.  'Hfiitg 

^  With  yByddvs  (Batrach.  143.) ,  which  is  no  word  of  Homer,  it  is 
somewhat  different:  for  this  is  a  regular  perfect  (yfyaara),  only  with 
the  anomalous  quantity  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  frequently 
occurring  word  ysyadai,.  On  the  contrary,  the  form  datcci  (w-^-)  Scut, 
llerc.  101.  for  cctcci  from  aw,  io  satiate,  may  be  adduced  as  a  real  re- 
solution of  the  a  before  the  t ;  for  the  supposition  that  the  double  a  is 
original  here,  as  it  is  in  idea ,  to  injure,  is  refuted  by  the  other  forms 
(see  art.  1.  sect.  3.).  It  is  true  that  this  also  is  not  an  Homeric  form, 
and  might  possibly  be  defended  on  distinct  and  separate  grounds 
of  its  own,  particularly  as  its  radical  part  is  so  small  as  to  consist  of 
a  mere  a;  but  then,  again,  the  reading  does  not  appear  to  me  quite 
certain.  For  in  the  verse  H  (irjv  xaJ  KQaregog  Ttsg  itov  accxai  TtoXi^oio 
there  is  no  metrical  necessity  for  the  resolution,  and  Hesychius  has, 
perhaps,  taken  from  hence  the  gloss  ar«i,  TtXfiQOvtca. 
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d'  Blfikv  totoi  diav  iSi^Bv  dvrtd(Sai(i€v ;  sometimes  in  an  amicable 
sense;  as  Od.  o,  56.  of  Thetis,  who  comes  to  assist  in  the  funeral 
rites  of  her  son, 

"EQxetai  ov  Ttctidog  Tsdvfjotog  avuooHSay 

where  this  participle  is  a  future. 

3.  From  this  first  and  principal  meaning  arises  another,  of 
a  person  going  toward  a  thing  in  order  to  take  a  pari  in  it, 
undertake  it,  therefore  properly  implying  an  inteintionai  going 
toward;  hence  in  such  sentences  the  verb  has  invariably  the 
genitive  only,  although  the  idea  of  its  being  intentional  is  again 
lost  in  various  ways.  To  this  belong  such  expressions  as  dv- 
tidaai  ndvovy  noXsfiov,  igycov,  di^Xiov,  II. /t,  356.  368.  v,  215. 
^,  643.  Od.  %f  28.  Among  these  the  instance  of  di%'X(ov  is 
that  of  a  much -desired,  agreeable  participation,  an  idea  still 
stronger  as  applied  to  a  banquet,  II.  co,  62.  Ildvteg  d'  dvtidaad^s 
d'eol  ydfiov.  In  the  same  sense  it  is  used  of  the  gods  who 
receive^  enjoy  a  sacrifice,  Od.  a,  25.  dvxi^oov  ixaxo^^rig,  y,  436. 
^k^s  d'  ^A^vri  [q(Sv  dvxLOGHSa.  II.  a,  67.  dvndaag  alyc5v  xvt6- 
ai^g.   And  so  in  a  general  sense  to  receive,  partake  of,  Od.  f,  193. 

Ovr'  ovv  h&fjtog  /lewjosaty  ovre  tBv  aXXov , 

Slv  inhtX   tuitriv  talafCilQiov  avxtdcccvta. 

9;  402. 

At  yccQ  dfi  tocovtov  ovi^ciog  avTidcuev 

'Slg  ....  Svvrjaitai' 

where  roifovtov,  as  a  mere  adverb,  answers  to  (&g,  and  conse- 
quently dvTJtfiog,  according  to  the  above  constant  analogy,  be- 
longs to  dvtid^siB^. 

4.  This  verb  governs  an  accusative  in  only  one  instance,  viz. 
in  the  well-known  passage  of  II.  a,  31 . 

nqlv  (iiv  Kal  yrJQCcg  hsiCiv 

'liStov  iitoixOfiivTjv  nal  ifiov  Xijpg  avriouKSav, 


^  There  is  a  German  provincialism  exactly  similar  to  these  latter 
meanings  of  avrmv;  viz.enlgegen  nehmeny  for  cmpfangen.  [In  English 
also  to  meet  with  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  to  receive^  but  in 
so  far  different  from  the  Greek  tliat  it  is  always  to  receive  unintentional' 
ly  and  unwillingly ^  as  "he  will  meet  with  the  punishment  which  he 
deserves/'  —  Ed.] 
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In  this  passage  we  must  not  for  one  moment  think  of  translating 
dvtiav  by  to  share  or  partake  of,  a  translation  which  would  make 
the  Greek  imply  something  wished  for  and  desired,  whereas 
the  participation  here  spoken  of  we  know  from  the  context  to 
be  exactly  the  contrary.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
explanation  preferred  by  the  old  grammarians,  evtQ€Xiiov0av, 
is  the  correct  one.  The  groimds  of  this  meaning  may  be  seen 
in  the  use  of  this  verb  with  the  genitive,  as  quoted  above  from 
Od.  o,  56.,  where  avtiav  signifies  to  come  to  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  upon,  of  taking  care  of  the  funeral  rites  of  a  dead 
person:  and  in  the  passage  before  us,  where  the  predicate  of 
the  proposition  is  not  a  person  but  a  thing,  this  meaning  be- 
comes more  obvious  by  the  use  of  the  accusative  case;  for 
Xdx^og  ivziav  would  undoubtedly  mean  to  partake  of  or  share 
my  bed.  Here,  therefore,  avttav\%  the  same  as  xoq6vvhv  in 
n.  y,  411.  and  Od.  y,  403.,  where  the  expression  Uxog  noQtfv- 
VBLV  i&y  like  lixoq  dvttav,  an  old  euphemismus  for  sexual  inter- 
course; which  idea  has  been  thence  adopted  by  succeeding 
writers.  Compare  Eurip.  Suppl.  56*  9^Aa  noiriifafiiva  kdxtQa 
n66ei  6ip.  Hel.  59.  kixxq*  %mo6tQ€i6io  rtvt.  Theocr.  6,  33.  where 
Polyphemus  wishes  that  Qalatea  may  CxoQi6Hv  xakd  ddiivta 
rdad'  im  va6io,  Apoll.  Rh.  3, 40.  of  Venus,  who  ivxvvB6xB  ki%og 
^HipaL6toio*. 

5.  A  deviation  from  the  above  use  of  dvtiav  occurs  in  the 
later  poets  with  the  genitive  in  the  sense  of  to  entreat,  importune, 
Apoll.  Rh.  1,  703.  3,  694.  See  Scholia. 

'jiv&ya;  vid.  dvijvod'Bv. 

'AkccQxoii^u;  vid.  aQX0{Lai. 


23.  ^AitavQ^Vy  aaovQag^  iitavQBtv. 

1.  Of  the  verb  dnavQdm  in  this  form  there  occur  in  Homer, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  ancient  writers,  only  three  forms  which  wo 
can  speak  to  with  certainty:  dnrjiigav  1.  pers.  sing,  and  3.  plur., 


*  [This  sense  will  not  apply  in  Hymn.  Cer.  144.  —  Ed.] 
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imifVQagy  ini/^Qa.  These,  according  to  form  y  are  imperfect  y  but 
they  are  always  used  in  the  general  narrative  as  aorists.  To 
these  the  common  editions  of  Homer  wdnld  add  from  Od.  d,  646. 
ixrpiQwto,  But  Wolf  has  Itdopted  the  various  reading  a^i^vpor, 
which  is  found  in  Eustathius  (in  his  Commentary;  not  in  the  ad- 
joining text,)  and  in  the  Cod.  Harl.,  where  it  is  written  &nrfiQa\ 
for  it  certainly  is  not  clear  whence  AnriVQatOf  a  form  deviating 
entirely  from  the  others,  could  have  crept  into  this  single  pas- 
sage (*!H  6B  pitj  dixovTog  anrj^Qa  vrja  iiiXaivncv),  without  any 
necessity  from  the  metre.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must 
be  confessed ,  one  does  not  see  how  the  corruption  of  the  com- 
mon reading  took  place;  and  hence  we  must  always  look  on 
&nrivQ(xto  as  an  old  form,  carrying  with  it  quite  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  many  in  Homer  which  have  been  admitted  from  re- 
mote antiquity.  If  we  would  consider  this  also  as  an  imper- 
fect, we  must  suppose  a  present  in  -^a^Lai  from  a  verb  in  -fti. 
But  it  is  more  natural  to  consider  it  at  once  as  an  aorist  from 
the  simplest  verbal  form  ATPSl. 

2.  It  has  been  acknowledged  as  long  ago  as  the  times  of  the 
old  commentators  that  the  participles  anovQag^  dTtovQafisvos^ 
correspond  exactly  with  the  above  forms  both  in  meaning  and 
usage.  The  latter  of  these  two  occurs  only  in  the  shield  of 
Hercules  (173.),  and  that  in  a  passive  sense.  Nor  have  the 
greater  part  of  the  grammarians  from  very  remote  times  been  de- 
terred by  the  unusual  change  of  av — ov  from  considering  these* 
participles  as  the  aor.  1.  of  the  simple  radical  verb.  Indis- 
putably such  isolated  cases  as  this ,  of  an  uncertain  radical  vowel 
or  change  of  vowel,  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
an  ancient  language  before  the  invention  of  writing  and  the 
knowledge  of  grammar,  when  analogies  were  indeed  formed, 
but  did  not  offer  themselves  to  the  mind  in  such  masses  as 
they  have  since.  On  the  other  hand,  a  syncope  like  that  sup- 
posed by  some  of  the  old  grammarians,  viz.  &7tovQC6ag  from 
a^poQiiisOy  was  quite  unnatural  even  in  such  a  language,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  force  done  to  the  meaning;  for  we  need  only 
mention  the  Homeric  &kXoi  ydg  ot  dnovQCa6ov6iv  dgovgag^  II.  %, 

^  The  intiTtovQut  in  the  lexicons,  &c.  belongs  merely  to  the  gram- 
marians, who  formed  it  from  anovQccg  for  their  own  grammatical  use : 
see  Steph.  Thes.  2,  1476.  cr. 
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489v  to  make  it  at  once  evident  that  here  the  context  gives 
the  idea  of  bounds  or  limits ,  but  in  all  the  other  passages  vrhere 
anovQug  stands  ^  there  i^  no  sign  of  such  an  idea.  Much  more 
general  and  complete  is  the  corres][)ondence  of  anovi^a^  with 
anrivQay  as  in  II.  A,  334.  xXvxa  tBv%B'  axriVQcc^  and  432.  xtu  tsvxf^ 


^  It  is  however  remarkable,  and  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
that  Pindar ,  who  never  has  anrjvQa ,  &c.,  and  only  once  inovQag^ 
uses  it  in  exactly  the  same  combination  of  words  as  Homer  does 
aTtovi^ietv ;  namely  in  Py th.  4,  265.  SyQOvg ....  rovg  ccitovQag  a^utiQWv 
TOKicov  vifiscci.  Hence  it  may  be  supposed  with  great  probability  that 
Pindar  derived  the  Homeric  ccTtovgag  from  OQOg^  ag>OQ£i(o,  And  so  it 
would  remain  merely  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  a  very  ancient  mis- 
interpretation of  Homer;  for  anovgag  for  incevgag  was  in  Pindar's 
time  as  great  a  deviation  from  analogy,  as  if  it  had  stood  for  aTtov- 
Qlaag;  and  the  scientific  skill,  which  would  decide  that  the  former 
appears  more  possible  than  the  latter,  we  cannot  suppose  to  have 
existed  in  Pindar's  time.  But  what  if  the  anovQlaaovCiv  of  our 
Homeric  text  owed  its  origin  merely  to  a  very  old  forced  interpre- 
tation? We  see  that  the  other  verb  is  written  in  Homer,  wherever 
there  is  an  augment,  with  r^v ;  wherever  there  is  no  augment,  with  ov. 
Let  us  now  suppose  that  from  this  most  ancient  aorist  {ccitovQcii^  or 
as  aor.  2.  iicovqslv^  to  take  away^)  was  formed,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case,  a  future ;  this  would  be  dnovgriaG).  Indeed  many  manuscripts, 
at  the  head  of  which  we  may  place  the  excellent  Harleian  MS.,  do 
read  a7tovQi^aovaiv\  and  the  Venetian  scholiast  has  the  same  read- 
ing in  the  lemma  of  his  scholium,  in  which  he  explains  the  verse 
'simply  by  cctpai^rfiovxcci.  It  appears  to  me  most  probable,  that  from 
this  various  reading,  which  we  see  is  an  old  one,  arbse  the  common 
reading  of  the  text  in  this  manner ,  that  they  fancied  they  saw  in 
the  passage  something  of  boundaries  and  of  the  diminishing  of  an 
inheritance  (as  Voss  has  very  beautifully  rendered  it),  and  they 
altered  the  reading  to  suit  that  idea.  But,  1st,  not  only  this  verb, 
but  generally  neither  oQlim  nor  its  compounds  ever  occur  in  any 
other  part  of  Homer.  2nd,  a^oql^Hv  -civl  rt,  "to  take  from  any  one 
something  by  removing  his  boundaries,'' although  a  very  conceivable 
combination ,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  later  use  of  this  verb,  except 
in  a  passage  of  Isocrates  (adPhilipp.  p.  252.  Wolf.),  where  however 
the  dative  is  wanting,  and  the  general  manner  of  expression  seems 
to  belong  more  to  the  l^ter  orator  than  to  the  old  poet.  3rd,  the  idea 
of  a  mere  diminishing  the  patrimony  of  Astyanax,.and  removing 
the  boundaries,  is  by  no  means  so  suited  to  the  sense  of  the  passage 
as  may  be  imagined.  Andromache  in  her  lamentation  must  be  sup- 
posed to  say  to  her  child,  "Others  will  take  away  from  thee  thy 
patrimonial  lands."    If  now  we  read  in  Homer  anovqrpoxxsiVy  there 
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8.  We  may  now  inquire  whence  the  old  grammarians  knew 
that  the  radical  form  of  this  verb  was  ATPSl,  ATPASl;  for 
since,  beside  the  forms  with  ov,  there  occur  only  those  aug- 
mented forms  with  rjv,  which  in  the  oldest  copies  must  have 
been  written  svy  the  radical  diphthong  may  just  as  well  be 
supposed  to,  have  been  ev  as  av.  That  the  verb  may  have  still 
remained  extant  to  later  times  in  some  dialect  or  other  is  pos- 
sible; but  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  any  of  the  grammarians^ 
not  in  HesychiuS;  nor  in  the  Etymologicum ;  and  if  any  one 
should  suppose  from  Schneider's  article  On  this  verb  in  his 
Lexicon  that  Hippocrates  used  it,  he  is  misled  by  the  imper- 
fection of  the  quotation  there  given.  In  one  of  the  passages 
there. cited  (De  Nat.  Pueri,  Edit.  VDL.  vol.  I.  p.  157.),  it  is 
said  of  a  graft,  otal  itQcirov.  dxavQCaxstcu  &n6  tils  ixfidSqg  v^g  iv 
tm  SsvS^ep  ivewiStjg.  However  we  may  wish  to  consider  this  as 
a  newly -formed  present  from  Ajcav^dm  (like  d^fiXiiSxfo  from 
d^fiXoco,  and  the  like),  still  the  meaning  is  too  remote  for  us 
to  allow  it  to  be  the  same  verb.  The  sense  of  the  middle 
verb  in  this  passage  is  to  derive  profit  or  advantage  from,  draw 
nourishment  to  itself  from ,  enjoy.  But  from  this  very  thing  it 
is  clear  that  it  must  be  iitavQl6%sxai^  which  is  the  common 
expression  of  Hippocrates  in  this  sense;  e.  g.  De  Morbis  IV. 
(vol.  2.  p.  121.)  inavQi6xexai  dnb  xov  6(iifiatog  tf^xofiBvov,  and 
p.  134.  oiJx  av  i%avQi6XBxo  ^^tv  (t6  ifmgia)  z'^g  Ix^idSog  inaQxiovi 
and  a  littie  after  the  very  passage  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
it  is  said  of  the  graft  now  grown  larger,  inavQiiSxetat  and  trjg 
y^g  iXxcDv  t'^v  ix^uiSa.  It  is  most  improbable  that  Hippocrates  . 
should  have  used  sometimes  dnavQ-  sometimes  inavQ-  in  the 
same  sense.  The  other  passage  (De  Morb.  IV.  vol.  2.  p.  156.) 
runs  thusf  xcnQseL  to  xotov  ig  njv  xoikCriVj  dnb  Sh  trig  xoMrig 
dg  TO  alXo  6(5^a  ditavQiifxetaL,  Here  we  should  have  a  new 
meaning,  it  is  expended,  disperses  itself  into;  a  meaning  to 
which  there  is  nothing  in  any  other  part  of  Hippocrates  to 
lead  us.    ^AnavqUsxttai  here  would  be  a  pure  passive,  which 

is  no  necessity  for  our  supposing  that  Pindar  misunderstood  Homer, 
or  ever  thought  of  oqog ;  but  the  Homeric  usage  of  words  was  present 
to  his  mind  as  it  was  to  that  of  all  fhc  poets,  and  so  he  used  anov- 
gag  as  the  participle  of  the  verb  in  the  same  sense  and  combination 
as  Homer  had  used  the  fiiture. 
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necessarily  supposes  in  actual  use  an  active  AjtavQiiSnm,  I  con^ 
sume,  expendy  which  should  approach  pretty  near  to  that  a«rv- 
Qcio^  I  take  away;  but  then  it  would  stand  a  single  isolated 
instance  in  this  passage ,  without  ever  occurring  again  in  the 
extensive  works  of  Hippocrates,  or  even  in  the  whole  rai^e  of 
the  Greek  language.  But  Foesius,  as  ejurly  as  his  time  (Oeco- 
nom,  Hippocr.  iu  v.)  corrected  it  thus:  dxo  tijg  xotXifjgrd  oAAo 
(ffS^ia  inavQCdxBxaif  and  this  verb  is  actually  given  in  a  Vienna 
manuscript.  The  insertion  of  the  preposition  ig  arose  from  the 
termination  of  |he  word  preceding  it^. 

4.  The  grammarians  then,  it  seems,  ascribed  the  diphthong 
«v  to  the  verb  dnavgav  merely  from  comparing  it  with  the  verb 
i7cavQC6KB6^aiy  of  which  anavQUsxatS^ai  may  have  been  ^n  old 
various  reading  with  a  similar  meaning  (see  below  in  the  note 
the  gloss  of  Erotian).  Both  verbs  certainly  <;ame  from  the  same 
source.   We  will  now  examine  this  other  more  accurately. 

5.  In  post-Homeric  GreeK  we  find  only  the  middle  voice  of 
this  verb,  and  I  have  shown  in  my  grammar  (Verb.  Anom.  v. 
ATP-)  that  we  must  place  as  the  present  iitavQiaxofiKiy  which 
occurs  in  Homer,  Hippocrates,  and  elsewhere;  the  more  sim- 
ple form  being  merely  an  aorist,  whence  the  infinitive  must  be 
written  inavgdad'ai,  which  accentuation  is  found  also  in  Eurip. 
Iph.  Taur.  529^.  But  this  same  aorist  had  also,  like  other  simi- 
lar aorists,  a  more  Ionic  sister-form  with  the  a  or  the  so-called 
aor.  1.  medium.   Compare,  for  instance,  bvq6^ijv  and  avQa^ii^^^ 

'  The  gloss  of  Erotian  which  belongs  to  this  passage,  aTtccvgiaKe- 
xcci^  anoXXvsxat^  Foesins  corrects  to  anoXlvrai  or  arcoKvttat]  but  the 
corruption  lies  deeper  than  this.  It  originated  in  th^  IX.  The  word 
as  it  originally  stood  was  AIlOAATEli  when  some  one  had  cor- 
rupted this  to  AtlOAATEIy  it  was  very  natural  that  a  second 
should  turn  it  into  a  passive.  Heringa  on  Erotian  contents  himself 
with  altering  it  to  aTtoXccvsTat^  which  he  takes  without  hesitation  in 
an  active  sense. 

^  In  Apoll.  Kh.  also  (I,  677.)  in  all  the  old  editions  it  is  written 
i7tavQia&at,  and  the  scholium  expressly  remarks,  that  as  paroxyt.  it 
is  an  aorist  for  aTCoXavdat^  and  as  proparox.  a  present  for  cctcoXccvbiv, 
On  the  contrary,  at  v.  1275.  it  is  invariably  written,  even  in  tlie 
Editio  princeps  inavQsa^ai ;  and  the  same  in  Andocides  De  Reditu, 
near  the  beginning,  in  the  Al^ne  and  in  the  Cod.  Wratisl. 

^  See  the  instances  quoted  in  Matthise^s  6r.  Gramm.  p.  188.  Ob8.7. 
(or  p.  240.  of  Blomfield's  Edit.). 
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ii6tpQ6^r(V  and  (i6g>Qd(itiv  {o0(pQavro,  Herod.  1,  80.) •  ^EjtavQa- 
<S^ai,  is  therefore  an  unobjectionable  form,  occurring  not  merely 
in  the  later  writers®,  but  for  instance  in  Hippocrates  in  the 
Oath,  c.  3.  inavQa6^ai,  xal  fihv  xal  ti%vrig  (where  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  various  reading  in  -eiSd'at),  and  also  in  the  Ionic 
letter  to  Hystanes  ascribed  to  him,  IlBQCiiov  SI  ZX§ov  ov  ^oi^i^i^ 

6.  In  many  of  the  infinitives  above  quoted  we  miss  the  plain 
sense  of  the  aorisi;  but  as  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  form  in 
-acr^ae,  it  cannot  contradict  the  remark  respecting  the  accent  On 
'its^-aiy  since  the  indicative  iycaijQOficci,  as  we  plainly  see,  does 
not  exist.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  usage  might  have  ex- 
tended by  degrees  the  sense  of  the  infinitive  to  that  of  continua- 
tion also,  and  so  the  difference  of  accent  given  by  the  scholiast 
of  ApoUonius  Rh.  (see  note  4.)  came  to  be  observed.  But  then 
in  both  the  passages  of  Apoll.  Rh.  —  certainly  at  least  in  the  first 
(1,  677.)  —  it  must  be  written  inavQBC^ai. 

7.  The  most  common  meaning  of  this  middle  voice  is  un- 
doubtedly to  derive  advantage  or  nourishment  from;  in  Homer 
however  it  has  this  meaning  in  one  passage  only,  II.  v,  733., 
where  it  is  said  of  a  sensible  man,  rov  Si  rs  noXXol  inavqC- 
0xov%^  &vd'Qm7C0L.  Hence  the  custom  of  considering  as  ironical 
those  cases  where  the  verb  is  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  in  that 
of  deriving  disadvantage,  &c.;  for  instance,  II.  a,  410.  tva 
ndvtBg  inavQfovxai  fiaiStXijos;  and  again,  {;,  353.  o,  17.  Od. 
<y,  106.  But  this  view  of  it  is  erroneous.  The  twofold  rela- 
tion arose  from  the  one  original  general  meaning,  to  draw  from^ 
have  from,  derive  from.  This  is  proved  by  those  cases  where 
irony  is  not  applicable,. as  in  that  most  palpable  instance  of  the 
well-known  saying  of  Democritus,  (Stob.  Eth.  2,  p.  205.) 
aq>*  (OV  r^^tv  t&ya^d  yCyvBxav  ano  rcoi/  airc5v  xovxfov  xal  tct 
Ttand  inavQtaxoC^s^a:  and  so  also  in  the  passage  of  Herodotus 
(7,  180.)  so  remote  from  all  idea  of  irony,  xdxa  S'  &v  rt  xajt 
xov  ovvoftaxog  inavQoixo,  The  asperity  in  the  passages  quoted 
from  Homer  lieS;  therefore,  not  in  the  word,  but  in  the  thought 
itself. 


•  See  Suid.  v*  inavqac^ai :  Valck.  ad  Herod.  7, 180. 
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8.  The  active  voice  of  this  verb  belongs  entirely  to  the  Epic 
poets ;  and  to  those  who  copied  it  from  them.  Homer  has  only 
the  aorist  of  the  subjunct.  and  infin.;  iiiavQm^  -5^,  -g,  hcavQttv 
or  inavQiiLBv,  The  present  I  find  in  the  form  in  -bsxm  only  in 
Theogn.  115.  (Brunck.  Ed.,  or  111.  Gaisf.  Ed.)  01 8"  ay«^oi  rd 
fiiyi6tov  hjcavQC6xov6ijca%'6vxs£.  Hesiod  has  it  in  -^co,  (Op.  417.) 

speaking  of  Sirius  in  the  winter,  Bai^ov ."EQiBtat  i^iuiuog, 

nlstov  Si  XB  wxtog  ixavget''. 

9.  This  active  has  in  many  passages  evidently  the  meaning 
of  k)  enjoy;  for  instance,  in  II.  tf,  302.,  Hector  says  to  the 
Trojans,  "Give  your  property  to  the  people  for  them  to  spend 
it,  TcSvtiva  fiiXxBQ&v  httv  knavQigiev  fjneQ  *A%ai,ovq*J*  so  also 
in  Od.  9,  81.  Hence  if  this  same  form  be  used  of  inanimate 
objects,  the  idea  is  supposed  to  be  figurative,  namely,  that 
those  objects  are  endued  with  feeling;  particularly  in  the  in- 

^stance  of  the  spears,  H.  A,*  573.  ndgog  XQ^^  Isvxdv  hnMVQstv 
Ev~yalri  ItSxavxo:  so  also  A,  391.;  in  which  passages  is  sup- 
posed a  metaphorical  idea  of  enjoying,  tasHng;  an  idea  in  itself 
by  no  means  bad,  particularly  as  in  the  first-mentioned  pas- 
sage it  is  added,  AtAatofict/ct  %Qobg  ioai;  but  at  II.  v,  649. 
where  the  combatant  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  fiij  tig  x^6a 
%aXxm  hcavQfjy  this  figure  cannot  be  admitted. 

10.  We  see,  therefore,  that  in  every  instance  the  general 
idea  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  word;  and  as  its  evident 
affinity  to  dnavQav  leads  us,  as  the  simplest  idea,  to  that  of  io 
take,  this  will  be  to  take  to  itself,  get ^  obtain^  partake,  draw 
or  derive  from :  so  many  expressions  must  in  our  modem  lan- 
guages be  collected  together  for  want  of  one  single  comprehen- 
sive term  to  express  the  full  meaning  of  this  Greek  verb.  The 
collateral  idea  is  introduced  in  every  instance  by  the  mean- 
ing of  the  context.  Consequently,  the  spear,  or  he  who  wields 
it,  attains,  reaches,  strikes  the  body;  exactly  as  in^,  340.  where 
a  charioteer  in  the  lists  is  warned  in  guiding  his  car  round  the 
stone  which  marks  the  course,  Xtd'ov  dXiaod^av  hnavQBtv,  ''to 


'  I  know  of  no  various  reading  for  this  passage ;  whereas  at  verse 
238. ,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  see,  we  read  also  Satvuvqu ,  which  how- 
ever would  not  be  quite  suitable  here  in  connexion  with  ^XBxat.  I 
consider  therefore  iTcccv^ito  as  a  genqine  separate  form. 
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&Yoid  touching  the  stone ,  striking  upon  it."  In  the  passage 
of  Hesiod  respecting  Sirius,  the  figiupative  idea  of  an  inani- 
mate object  being  endued  with  feeling  is  the  more  appro* 
priate^  but  "he  enjoys  more  the  night/'  is  not  a  correct 
thought.  The  true  idea  therefore  here  also  is  the  general  one^ 
although  yre  can  hardly  translate  it  literally  in  a  modem 
language,  "he  takes  to  himself  more  of  the  night,  comes  more*, 
in  contact  with  it®.'' 

11.  With  regard  to  the  case  which  it  governs,  the  diflference 
originally  was  this;  that  when  the  relation  of  the  verb  to  the 
object  w^  immediate,  i.  e.  supposed  to  be  an  immediate  taking, 
consuming ,  striking  y  the  accusative  case  followed  5*  on  the  other 
hand,  if  rather  the  consequences  or  fruits  of  «any thing  were  en- 
joyed or  derived,  the  genitive,  or,  when  the  construction  was 
complete,  ano  with  the  genitive.  This  will  be  foxmd  to  hold 
good  in  the  generality  of  cases,  although  usage,  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  has  not  always  strictly  adhered  to  the  distinc- 
tion. The  middle  form  has  in  Homer  that  mediate  relation 
four  times,  in  three  of  which  (B.  a,  410.  v,  733.  o,  17.)  the 
genitive  is  used;  and  in  the  fourth  (5,  353*)  the  case  is  not 
expressed.  This  relation  appears  also  more  natural  to  the 
middle  voice.  Hence  in  a  fifth  passage  (Od.  <y,  106.),  fnf  nov 
Tt  TtaxQV  %al  ^H^ov  knavgy,  I  should  prefer  the. old  various 
reading  ixavQtig. 

12.  In  Homer  then  the  two  compounds  aicavQav  and  inav- 
Q£tv^  iitavQB0^ai^  are  sufficiently  distinguished  by  difference  of 
meaning;  but  in  the  other  poets,  even  the  oldest,  wo  find  the 
same  various  reading  which  we  met  with  above  in  Hippocrates. 
In  Hesiod  «,  238.  the  well-known  sentence 

nokHdni  xal  ^vfinaca  noXig  xaKOv  avdQog  ifcavQSt 
is  thus  written  in  most  of  the  manuscripts ;  but  another  reading. 


®  This  meaning  of  reaching,  touching,  is  found  more  expressly  in  a 
third  compound  nQoaavQEtv^  tc^oouvqI^hv,  which  we  know  only  from 
the  gloss  of  Hcsychius,  and  which  Soidler  has  now  first  introduced 
into  an  old  text  by  a  happy  emendation  of  Sopliocl.  An  tig.  619. 
Hermann  remarks  there ,  that  also  in  Nicand.  Ther.  763.  intuvqiri  is 
explained  by  S^i^tai.  How  the  ideas  of  to  take,  to  lay  hold  on,  to 
touch,  pass  into  each  other,  may  be  seen  explained  in  Buttmann's 
notes  on  Sophocl.  Philoc.  657.  1398. 
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backed  by  very  old  quotations  and  authorities  (see  Gnev.  ad  loc) 
is  anrivQa,  which  aoristic  imperfect  is  so  desirable  in  this  passa^, 
that  one  is  very  unwilling  to  attribute  it  to  an  error  c^  tranr 
scription*.  And  when  in  Eurip.  Androm.  1029.  we  read  (speak- 
ing of  Clytemnestra) -rfvra  r',  ivaXXdiaaa  q>6vovd'avdt^y  «^og 
xixviov  axtivQUy  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  various 
•reading;  it  is  clear  that  as  early  as  that  time  the  verb  ixmvQav 
in  the  Epic  poets  was  considered,  at  least  as  a  various  raiding, 
to  have  the  meaning  of  inavQd6d'<u,  But  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  us  from  supposing  that  ctxavQ^v  had  from  the  earliest 
times  this  meaning,  something  like  au/erre.  In  Aeschyl.  Prom. 
28.  the  word  is  somewhat  more  doubtful; 

Toiavt*  wfipiQW  tov  q>tXttv^Q€ijtav  rqofcov. 

Hitherto  no  one  but  Stephens  has  brought  forward  enrivQa  as 
a  various  reading  to  this  passage.  TJiere  is  this  objection  to  it, 
that  it  would  be  from  iicavQaa^av^  a  form  which  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  an  Attic  writer.  On  the  other  hand,  a^ri^vpo 
would  be  that  tense  of  the  middle  voice  (a3rijt;(>a/t9^i/)  which  we 
have  seen  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  to  be  very  doubtful 
in  Homer.  However,  the  middle  appears  to  me  so  defensible 
in  this  passage  of  Aeschylus,  and  so  suited  to  it,  having  regu- 
larly and  correctly  the  meaning  of  fpigsa^at^  auferre,  'to  derive 
from,'  that  Aeschylus  may  very  well  be  sUpposed  to  have  formed 
it,  though  he  did  not  find  it  in  any  older  poet.  The  form 
inavQBtv  is  used  absolutely  by  Pindar  (Pyth.  3,  365.)  in  the 
sense  of  io  receive  (harm)  from;  xal  ysirovcov  nokXol  inavQOv^. 
13.  The  sense  of  these  two  compounds,  thus  playing  into  each 
other,  confirms  the  opinion  that  they  both  belong  to  one  simple 
form;  and  there  are  therefore  quite  sufficient  grounds  for  fixing 


*  [Gaisford  in  his  edition  of  the  *Poet»  Minores  Graci*  has  ixtivQa 
intbetfext. — Ed.] 

*  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  inavQov  is  used  in  this  passage  by 
Pindar  absolutely.  The  use  of  the  word  is  not  made  more  absolute 
by  its  having  no  accusative  case  of  the  harm,  than  it  is  in  tva  Tvavng 
iitavQcitPTai  paail^og.  The  omission  of  the  genitive  of  the  person  from 
whom  the  harm  is  received  is  quite  usual ,  and  to  be  supplied  by 
TOuTov,  or  in  this  case  by  ccxftijg^  with  reference  to  the  offending 
damsel. 
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on  the  diphthong  av  for  the  verb  Atcuvq^v,  Notwithstanding 
thby  howevoT;  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  simple  form  of  these 
v^rbs  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  verb  svQstv^  which  has  always 
remained  in  use,  and  which  differs  from  those  compounds  only 
by  the  ohange  of  the  aspirate,  (a  diflference  very  common  in  the 
older  writers,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect,)  and  by  a  third  change 
of  vowel.  However,  evQslv  bears  the  same  relation  to  that 
avf^  and  a^^BtVj  as  svxo(iav  does  to  a'dxeco ;  and  we  thus  come 
nearer  to  the  change  of  the  vowel  ov  in  dnovQag;  compare 
anevdo)  axovStj^  and  generally  the  change  of  6  to  o.  Besides, 
BVQBtv  corresponds  very,  much  with  inavQBtv  in  the  termina- 
lions  of  its  tenses:  evQiaxa^  svqov^  avQstv^  BVQits^ai^  evQaad-at: 
inavQCaxoiutv^  ixijvQoVy  inavQBlv^  igtavQ^^^ai,  inavQa6^av. 
And  lastly,  a  still  nearer  correspondence  in  the  usage  of  the  two 
verbs  is  to  be  found  in  an  epigram  of  Nossis,  (No.  4.,)  where  it 
is  said  of  a  courtezan,  inavQO(idvcc  (idXa  noXXdv  Kxii<Svv  djc* 
oIxbCov  0cS(iaros  dyXatas*  Here  inavQid^at  with  the  accusative 
i^  used  exactly  in  the  simple  sense  of  BVQi0^ai  or  BVQa6^ai. — 
The  Latin  hanrire  has  been  already  compared  by  others  with 
exccvQstVj  and,  as  it  appear9,  not  without  foundation.  But  then 
the  Greek  dgveiv  should  not  be  omitted  ^^.  And  if  I  were  to 
pursue  this  idea  that  inavQBtv  and  bvqbIv  are  connected  with 
haurire,  and  consequently  with  d(fVBvVj  I  should  next  adopt  the 
supposition  that  dQV(o  was  also  AP^Sl ;  wherefore  in  avQOi  or 
AJrPSl  we  have  the  same  change  in  the  position  of  the  J^  or  v 
as  in  ^B(yudi^$  and  nQOvCBlBlv.   Nor  have  I  any  hesitation  in 


^^  It  is  singular  that  so  plain  a  contracted  imperfect  as  inrivQfov^ 
ini^Qa^  should  be  in  Homer  so  completely  an  aorist;  and  one  might 
be  tempted  to  substitute  instead  of  those  forms  inrivQOv^  antivge  (€v), 
as  an  old  form  changed  in  after-times :  particularly  as  Hesychius  has 
inrivQOVy  atpdkavxo^  (the  addition  to  this  gloss  is  most  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  in  the  Note  to  Alberti's  edition,)  and  Zonaias  has 
anvj^Qmv :  the  latter,  however,  explains  it  as  the  aorist  2.  of  cwwrv^w, 
intavQrfito\  from  which  it  appears  necessarily  to  follow,  that  he  read 
and  was  speaking  of  intj^vQOv,  But  inrjyqiov  cannot  be  displaced 
from  II.  a,  430.  hy  ititrivgov^  we  must  therefore  go  one  step  forther, 
and  write  ircr^vqovx* :  while  the  3rd  person  anrivQa  in  Aeschyl.  Pers. 
954.,  and  in  the  passage  of  Eurip.  Androm.  1029.  quoted  above  ~ 
in  both  instances  a  pure  aorist  —  shows  that  this  was  the  reading  in 
Homer  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pisistratus. 
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putting  down  as  a  parallel  case  avvo,  ANJrSly  avo,  arofUK^,  .since 
nothing  is  more  common  than  that  what  in  one  case  produces 
a  diphthong,  in  another  merely  lengthens  the  vowel. 


24.  ^Aniiri  yatcc. 

1.  It  is  well  known  that  a  part  of  the  grammarians  explained 
^Anifi  yata  (II.  a,  270.  and  y,  49.)  as  the  old  name  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus; while  the  two  passages  in  the  Odjssey  (iy,  25. 
and  ^5 18.),  where  nothing  is  said  of  the  Peloponnesus,  plainly 
show  that  &itiog  is  an  old  adjective  from  fi^ro,  like  avtiog  from 
£vt{,  and  means  dhiantp  It  must  not  however  be  supposed 
that  the  older  Greeks  in  the  times  of  the  tragedians  were  in 
this  same  error,  and  that  hence  came  the  use  of  the  name  ^Axla 
in  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  others,  for  the  Peloponnesus.  An 
old  saying  as  early  as  Aeschylus,  and  which  he  introduces  in 
his  Suppl.  275.,  derives  this  old  name  of  the  Peloponnesus  from 
a  most  ancient  personage  named  Apis,  of  whom  there  exist  very 
different  mythological  accounts.  We  may  see  the  passages  in 
which  these  accounts  are  given  collected  together  in  Berckel. 
ad  Steph.  in  v.,  and  in  Wassenbergh.  ad  Paraphr.  Hom.  p.  42. 
This  Apis,  we  see  at  once,  is  the  old  mythical  personification 
of  the  name  of  the  people  and  country,  which  mythology  has 
derived  from  him ;  therefore  of  *Aniay  and  of  the  'Ajat6v€g  or 
^Amdav^eSj  the  old  name  for  the  Arcadians;  see  Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Perieg.  41 5  ^    The  explanation  of  Heyne  on  II.  a,  270., 


*  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  traces  which  concur  in  proving  that 
in  this* word  Apis,  Apia,  lies  the  original  name  of  a  most  ancient 
people,  which  inhabited  the  European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  mythical  personages  Pelops,  Cecrops,  Merops,  compared  with 
the  names  of  countries  and  people,  as  the  Peloponnesus  and  the 
Meropes  (in  Cos),—  and  in  the  same  way  the  names  Dryopes  Dry  ops, 
Dolopes  DolopSy  —  show  that  Ops^  Opes,  corresponding  with  the  Optcis; 
Opscis,  in  Italy,  and  meaning  the  same  as  Apis,  were  ancient'names 
of  people;  and  that  the  first  syllable  in  those  names  served  to 
distinguish  the  different  fftmilies  or  tribes,  as  the  Pelopes,  Cecropes, 
Meropes,  &c.  The  Abanles  in  Eubcsa,  ih^Aones  in  Boeotia,  Hh^Ausones 
and  O^ct  in  Italy,  are  but  varieties  ef  the  same  name.  And  now,  from 
having  observed  these  last  forms,  we  shall,  at  once  recognise  the 
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who  maintains ;  contrary  to  the  express  testimonies  of  the  geo- 
graphers and  grammarians ;  nay  of  Aeschyhis  himself;  that  the 
name  Apia  never  eidsted  as  a  geographical  name^  but  is  en- 
tirely and  originally  poetical,  rests  on  old  misrepresentations. 
Whoever  considers  the  true  nature  of  poetry,  particularly  of 
the  poetry  of  the  ancients,  and  the  mythical  and  geographical 
names  ooeurring  in  it,  easily  sees  that  the  poetical  names,  par- 
ticularly 'all  the  oldest  y  are  purely  most  ancient  real  names, 
which  poetry  has  preserved*  to  us  '. 

2.  There  is  another  circumstance  well  worthy  of  our  notice, 
that  the  appellative  dTtiri  in  Homer  has  the  a  short  (eg  aTcir^g 
vaCri9)y  but  in  the  geographical  name  it  is  always  long:  y^s 
d6oix€Q  'AnCaQ^  Soph.  O.  0.  1303.  Avv^g  dh  xciQag  'A%laq 
icidov  toSsy  Aeschyl.  Suppl.  275.  Kcet*  "Antda^  (said  of  the 
country)  Theocr.  25,  183.;  and  this  is  also  the  quantity  not 
only  of  ^A^idav^eg,  but  also  of  the  primitive  name  ^Axtg^  ac- 
cording to  which  is  regulated  that  of  the  Egyptian  Apis  also ; 
and  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  greater  part  of  the  editors 
could  write  this  name  from  the  earliest  times  with  an  acute 
accent,  and  that  sometinies  in  passages  where  the  quantity 
teaches  otherwise.  IlQdiag  i(i,i(i7Ctmg^Amg  ^AQyeia  %tQvC^  Aes^ 
chyl.  Suppl.  284.  Et  comes  in  pompa  comiger  Apis  erat^  Ovid, 
Amor.  2,  13,  14.    It  is  however  remarkable  that  Sophocles, 


Pelopes  and  the  Pelasgi  as  identical.  The  termination  asgi  contains 
therefore  again  the  old  name  of  the  family  or  tribe  {Opes,  Apes,  Asgiy 
Aones,  like  Opici,  Osci^  Ausones) ;  and  as  we  know  the  name  of  that 
people  was  also  Pelargi,  we  have  thus  the  old  name  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, ArgoSy  which  is  again  found  in  Thessaly  and  Acarnania, 
brought  into  thp  series.  With  these  is  connected  very  naturally  the 
old  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  &c.,  the  Ascanii^  and ' 
the  more  simple  ancient  name  of  the  country  itself,  Asia,  Nor  can 
it  any  longer  be  considered  as  a  mere  visionary  scheme ,  if  in  the 
Hebrew  tradition,  which  so  plainly  calls  the  laoveg  or  lonians  Javan^ 
we  find  also  these  Ascanii,  and  whatever  is  connected  with  them,  in 
Askenas;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  most  .western  trace  of  this 
race  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  name  of  the  Ausci  and  Vascones, 
^  I  mean  those  names  which  occur  in  the  old  poets  as  real  names. 
It  is  totally  different  with  those  supposed  old  names  of  countries 
which  we  find  in  the  geographers,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  mostly 
a  misunderstanding  of  some  poetical  epithets,  as  ^HeQltj,  used  of 
Egypt,  and  the  like :  see  ^Ariq,  sect.  9. 
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in  the  same  piece  in  which  he  uses  ^AnCa  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, further  on  at  v.  1685.  has  the  same  word,  also  with  the 
long  a,  in  the  sense  of  a  distant  country j  y^  anCa.  If  we 
may  trust  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  lyric  stanza,  So- 
phocles thought  himsplf  obliged  to  use  the  Homeric  word  in  a 
quantity  more  familiar  to  the  Attic  ear.  An  exactly  opposite 
instance  is  found  in  a  passage  of  Rl^anus  mentioned  by  Steph. 

Byz.,  ^  ^  ^,        - 
xov  Sk  %Xvxog  lnyivsi   Anig^ 

^Og  ^'  ^Anlr^v  itpdxi^B  xa2  avi(f€cg  ^ATCidccvrjag. 
Here  then  the  proper  name  is  short.  But  this  is  far  less  striking 
than  the  other.  The  later  Epic  poet  regulated  himself  accord- 
ing to  the  Homeric  prosody,  even  when  he  used  the  word  in  a 
different  sense.  And  it  is  possible  that  Rhianus  took  djcifi  in 
Homer  for  the  name  of  the  Peloponnesus. 


25.   ^AstoBQ^ai. 

1.  Three  times  in  the  Iliad  there  occur  forms  of  an  aorist  dno- 
6Q6aL]  viz.  in  II.  5,  348.  where  Helen  wishes  that  she  had  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  immediately  after  her  birth;  iv^a  ftfi  xv(i' 
anoBQ^B,  "there  the  wave  would  have  washed  me  away;^^  again 
at  9,  283.,  where, Achilles  is  afr^d  of  being  ovei-whelmed  by 
the  flood  of  the  Scamandor,  like  a  young  swine-herd,  "Ov  ^i  t' 
BvavXog  djtoiQ^rj^  "whom  the  torrent  washes  away  as  he  is  ford- 
ing it  in  a  storm;''  and  lastly  at  9,  329.  where  Juno  has  the 
same  fear  for  Achilles,  Mij  [iiv  axcoiQastB  yiiyag  noxa^og  pad'vdi-' 
vrig^  "lest  the  flood  should  wash  him  awayP  The  sense  is  there- 
fore perfectly  clear ;  but  we  want  to  know  where  we  are  to  place 
this  verb,  as  its  simple  iQ6ai  is  nowhere  extant  in  this  sense,  nor 
is  there  any  trace  to  help  us,  except  the  very  evident  one  of  the 
old  digamma.  This  we  see  in  the  hiatus  after  the  preposition, 
particularly  in  the  last  two  passages,  where  the  o  in  the  Arsis-^ 
as  if  by  means  of  this  hiatus,  is  long;  that  is  to  say,  by  means  of 
the  double  aspiration  Ui  ^iZO/J^JSPZH/.    . 

2.  The  most  generally  received  opinion  is  that  these  forms 
belong*  to  ^(>(>g),  the  old  formation  of  which  was  ^(xrat,  instead 
of  the  one  afterwards  in  use  iQQ^tJat^,     The  digamma  is  indeed 
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recognizable  in  this  verb  ako  in  iv^dds  Iqq&v,  aituQ  6  Iqqov^ 
II.  d",  239.  0,  421.;  and  as  it  appears  to  come  from  ^io,  we 
have  only  to  suppose  that  it  originally  had  this  more  definite 
meaning  of  moving  in  a  stream^  and  was  also  used  in  a  causa- 
tive sense;  io  cause  io  hasten y  cause  to  flow^  and  in  the  passages 
before  us,  to  cause  to  swim^  cause  to  floaty  wash  along  \  for  the 
destructive  part  of  the  sense  lies  in  each  case  entirely  in  the 
preposition  &7c6y  to  wash  off  or  away.  Easy  however  as  these 
suppositi(Hi8  aro;  taking  each  separately,  we  must  recollect 
they  are  three,  with  no  trace  of  them  elsewhere,  and  that  too 
in  a  verb  otherwise  in  pretty  general  use ;  a  consideration  which 
may  fairly  make  us  hesitate  in  adopting  this  derivation.  •  We 
may  therefore  be  allowed  to  choose  for  ourselves,  and  try 
another. 

3.  The  formation  fQ0ai  leads  still  more  naturally  to  a 
theme  EPjdSly  and  this  reminds  us  of  Sgdo,  according  to* the 
Ionic  analogy  of  iQdtiv^  &q67iv.  The  verb  aQdcD  has  the  general 
meaning  of  to  water;  but  a  more  definite  one  was,  to  bring 
into  the  water  and  move  anything  about  in  it;  as,  for  instance, 
to  drive  cattle  into  the  watering-place,  which  was  thence  pro- 
perly called  agd^os,  II.  (S,  521.  ^Ev  norafim  oO-t  t'  a^d^dg 
ftjv  ndvxB<S6i  pototoiv.  This  verb  also  had  the  digamma, 
which,  though  elsewhere  obliterated,  is  only  the  more  evi- 
dent in  the  compound  vsoagS'^gj  H.  g>,  346.  Compare  also  the 
word  ififrjj  whose  digamma  is  seen  in  the  Homeric  form  isQCriy 
and  whose  affinity  to  agSoy  I  water,  shows  the  same  change 
of  vowel,  a  into  e.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  iQdc}  meant, 
1st,  J  water,  whence  #(><fiy,  dew;  2nd,  I  wash,  whence  dgSfLogy 
a  washing  and  watering  place;  its  compound  dTCoegSo,  I  wash 
away. 

4.  In  fact  this  supposition  is  but  an  easy  modification  of  the 
first;  for  as  the  affinity  of  the  words  Igga^  aQdOy  ^(Nfi},  and  of 
their  meanings  to  ^fi'o  is  pretty  certain,  so  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  views  of  the  question  is  merely  this,  that  the 
causative  idea  belonging  to  Qi(o,  IggcOy  I  run,  flow,  is  accord- 
ing to  the  one  laid  in  iQQO^  according  to  the  other  in  a  parti- 
cular form  igSfo,  which  has  the  same  relation  to  iQQco  as  dfiSQdai 
has  to  d^$iQO.  And  thus  we  h^ve  this  result  as  certain,  that 
the  verb  iQ0aCy  for  which,  as  for  many  other  aorists,  we  cannot 
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fix  on  at  present  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  meant  to  wash; 
that  it  comes  from  the  radical  word  ^Btv,  and  belongs  to  the 
same  family  with  all  the  words  and  forms  quoted  above. 


26.    ^Aito^vvG) ,    a7to^v(o. 

1.  To  my  great  astonishment,  no  question,  as  far  aslknow^ 
has  been  raised  on  the  form  ano^vvav  from  ano^vvo,  Od.  i, 
326.  In  that  passage  Ulysses  gives  his  companions  a  piece 
cut  off  from  the  huge  limb  of  a  tree,  which  was  intended  by  the 
Cyclops  for  his  staff.  He  relates  the  circumstance  thus : 

Kctl  Ttagi^tix   hiqotaiv^  ino^vvcti  d*  ixilevCa, 
Ot  i^  Ofiaiov  Tcolfiaacv'  iya  d^  i&ocoOa  naQaCtdg 

The  word  &xo%vvio,  according  to  the  simplest  analogy,  comes 
only  from  i^vg^  ofwo,  and  therefore  Ulysses  commands  his 
companions  to  sharpen  or  point  the  piece  of  wood,  which  he 
however  immediately  afterwards  relates  as  being  done  by  him- 
self. No  one,  indeed,  but  Eustathius  expressly  explains  the 
word  thus;  and  he,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  adds, 
that .  the  companions  of  Ulysses  had  only  made  it  somewhat 
taper,  but  that  Ulysses  had  finished  it  by  pointing  the  extremity 
[&%^v).  But  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  contradicts  this, 
for  every  bough  tapers  of  itself  towards  the  end.  Happily 
Homer  is  in  this  passage  his  own  scholiast  in  the  words  of  d* 
h^kov  xoirj6av:  and  tradition  has  handed  it  down  to  us;  for 
the  common  Latin  translation  renders  the  word  by  kvigare^ 
and  Damm  places  the  verb  itnol^vvio  quite  carelessly  under 
giHD,  aitoiva. 

2.  Now  inoivQi  \^  the  ^e  and  proper  word  for  to  make 
smooth,  by  scraping  or  shaving  off  the  outer  rind  or  skin:  a 
proof  of  this  is  the  word  I^v6t6gj  which  means  the  shaft  or 
handle  of  a  spear  prepared  in  that  way;  and  in  this  sense 
Homer  uses  also  the  verb  itself,  II.  t,  446.,  where  to  the  ex- 
pression "if  a  God  would  make  me  young  again '^  is  added 
yriQctg  ano^v^sagj  with  evident  reference  to  the  rough  and 
wrinkled  skin,  which  must  be,  as  it  were,  scraped  off  for  that 
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purpose.  Nothing  would^  therefore,  be  more  natural  than  to 
read  also  in  the  passage  in  question  dn:o^0at  d*  ixiksv^a:  and 
that  this  was  really  the  old  recognized  reading,  I  conclude,  not 
only  from  the  total  silence  of  all  the  grammarians,  except 
Eustathius,  and  of  all  the  lexicographers,  who  never  coid4 
have  passed  over  unnoticed  this  sense  of  a;ro|vvai,  deviating 
from  the  common  meaning  of  dyto^vvcDy  and  corresponding  ex- 
actly with  that  of  daoivOf  and  that  too  in  Homer;  but  I  draw 
this  conclusion  also  from  the  words  of  Lucian,  who  in  Dial. 
Marin.  2.  introduces  Polyphemus  relating  his  misfortune,  and 
saying  of  Ulysses,  6  dh  dTCo^vaag  xbv  ^o%Xbv  xal  xvQci0ccg  ys 
7tQO0iti  ixvtpk(Q6i  ^6  xad'svdovra.  The  critics,  indeed,  rather 
suppose  the  reading  in  Lucian  to  be  false ,  and  would  alter  it 
to  dxo^vvas;  and  certainly  Lucian  might  have  so  written  it; 
but  as  the  Cyclops  very  naturally  attributed  the  whole  proceed-  • 
ing  to  Ulysses,  he  might  jiist  as  well  hrfve  said,  giving  a  short 
account  of  it,  "he  shaved  the  bough  smooth ,  and  put  the  end 
in  the  fire/^  passing  over  unnoticed  that  which  necessarily  fol- 
lows of  itself,  the  end  being  taper  or  pointed.  And  in  the  same 
way  Homer  might  very  well  have  spoken  without  thought  of 
the  shaving  or  scraping  only,  in  which  he  might  have  included 
the  idea  of  its  being  pointed;  and  nothing  but  the  express 
distinction  which  is  there  made  between  djto^vvat  and  d-ocSfJat 
makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  reading  to  be  altered. 
And  thus  then  I  recognize  in  the  expression  of  Lucian  an 
evident  trace  that  the  reading  of  Homer  should  also  be  dno- 

3.  A  trace  of  an  opposite  character,  and  which  has  thence 
been  adduced  to  confirm  the  alteration  of  Lucian's  reading,  is 
found  in  Euripides.  He,  like  Lucian,  had  evidently  the  pas- 
sage of  Homer  in  his  mind,  when  he  makes  Ulysses  say  with 

reference  to  the  bough,  (Cycl.  455.)  — 

^  • 

^^Ov  g>a(Sydvo>  x^d    i^ano^vvag  axqov 
Elg  nvQ  KC(&7]G<o. 

But  this  is  np  confirmation  of  the  common  reading  of  Homer's 
text;  for  it  is  evident  that  Euripides  has  passed  over  the 
shaving  of  the  bough,  and  intended  by  i^axo^vvag  &xqov  to  ex- 
press the  i^ooifa  Sxqov  of  Homer;  which,  indeed,  the  scholiast 
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of  Homer  does  explain  by  axdlvva.  And  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  this  word  being  added  in  Homer  as  the  gloss  of  i&ooHfa 
we  can  better  understand  and  explain  how  it  crept  into  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  where  previously  stood  dxolv6(a,  a  word  so  like  it 
l)Oth  in  sense  and  form, 

4.  That  an  emendation  so  plain  and  necessary,  one  which 
must  undoubtedly  have  struck  others  before,  should  never  once 
have  been  proposed,  must  surely  have  amsen  from  this  cause, 
that  another  form  of  the  verb>  viz.  the  present,  occurs  again 
in  the  Odyssey  in  exactly  the  same  situation.  It  is  said  of 
the  Phseacians,  {,  269. 

JlsltSfiaxa  %al  cititqa^  ntxl  ino^vov6iv  iQitfid. 

.Here,  again,  the  modems  explain  it  to  make  pointed  or  taper ^ 
because,  as  Stephens  4*emarks,  oars  do  taper  toward  the  ex- 
tremity. Still,  however,  everyone  must  certainly  have  felt  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  expression;  and  in  opposition  to  it,  tra- 
dition, which  here  also  speaks  of  shaving  or  scrapitig  off^  is  in 
this  passage  still  stronger  than  in  the  former  one,  in  as  much  as 
it  embraces  Eustathius  also,  who  says,  to  Sk  dxo^vvovaLv  Svva- 
XM  xavx^v  xS  X€Jtxvvov6iv  ^  xal  dna^vovai.  And  the  com- 
mon scholiast  has  expressly  g)koiov  X£(ftid(w6iv.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  any  one  should,  contrary  to  this  external  and  internal 
evidence,  still  adhere  to  the  idea  of  d^vva ;  and  some,  therefore, 
observing  the  reading  of  both  passages  to  correspond  so  exactly*, 
have  ventured  with  Damm  to  suppose  a  verb  aTto-^vva  as  an- 
other form  of  ano%v(o ;  in  which  analogy  does  not  entirely  fail 
them,  as  8v(o  and  dth/o,  di;ct>  and  ^vv(o,  ISqvcd  and  Cdgvvd'i^v  may 
be  addiv^ed  in  support  of  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
supposition  is  incredible.  If  there  had  occurred  in  Homer  a  verb 
dxoliJVCDy  in  a  different  sense  and  derivation  from  the  common 
one,  it  is  impossible  but  that  4he  grammarians,  who  we  have 
seen  did  explain  it,  should  have  remarked  this  peculiarity,  and 
that  it  should  have  found  its  way  into  the  lexicons.  Nay,  we 
may  add  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  Homer  had  used 


*  The  reading  ano^itvovCiv  in  the  Cod.  Harl.  is  not  worth  our 
notice,  as  v,  T,  ei,  are  commonly  mistaken  for  each  other. 
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sach  a  word  as  (ijro-|tn/a),  he  would  also  have  said  in  that  third 
passage  yi^Qag  &no\'6vag,  since  there  is  no  metrical  reason  for 
the  difference,  'and  surely  no  one  will  say  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  this  %v(q  and 

5.  The  result  is  undoubted.  The  verb  imol^iio  must  stand 
in  all  three  passages,-  and  therefore  at  Od.  g,  269.  we  must 
read  dnoJ^vov6iv  igsr^d.  The  length  of  the  v,  which  is  per- 
fectly regular,  but  was  not  looked  upon  ascertain,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  one  verb  being  by  mistake  altered  to  another  so 
similar  to  it.  And  thus,  then,  we  have  a  double  instance  on 
which  we  can  depend,  of  a  reading  in  Homer  which  must  be 
corrected;  and  yet  there  is  no  mention  in  any  of  the  old  com- 
mentators of  this  twofold  reading,  nor  has  it  been  hitherto  found 
in  any  manuscript. 


^AstovQag;  vid.  astavQav, 


27.  'AjtQLatrjv. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  adverb  ctxijv,  and  in*  con- 
firmation of  its  being  an  adverb  we  compared  it  with  &7CQidxriv. 
Now  this  latter  would  never  have  been  known  to  be  an  adverb 
if  we  had  found  it  only  in  II.  a,  99.,  where  anQidxTiv^  avdnoivov 
appear  to  refer  to   the  preceding  word  xovQt^v.     But  in  Od. 

S,  317.  Ulysses  speaking  of  himself  says ,  "Ev^a  (is ixo(i£6' 

0ato  ObCS(ov  "HQiog  ditQidtriv.  Rhianus,  according  to  a  Har- 
leian  gloss,  wrote  dnQuidriv;  but  this  was  evidently  a  gram- 
matical correction  according  to  the  analogy  of  adverbs  in  dtiv. 
The  more  correct  way  of  stating  the  whole  appears  to  me  to  be 
this.  Among  those  cases  which  serve  for  adverbs,  is,  as  we 
have  seen  above  in  the  article  on  dxtjv,  the  accus.  fem.  as  iia- 
xQdv,  &vti,fiCnv^  6watxtriv  (Scut.  Here.  189).  To  these  be- 
long also  dx^qv  and  dn^fidxriv.  The  adverbs  thus  coming  from 
verbal  adjectives  in  rcJj,  consequently  those  ending  in  ri^i/,  as 
well  as  also  the  neuter  forms  in  r6v  and  ra,  took  a  softer  pro- 
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nunciation  (like  oydoog,  ffidofiogy  from  (Jjercrf,  {ntd);  and  thus 
tfi/v,  dovy  da  became  proper  adverbial  formtB,  which  were  also 
partly  modified  in  the  accent^  e.  g.  x(f^pdfiVy  ivaipavddvy  ava- 
q)€tv8df  and  having  thus  the  force  of  proper  adverbial  termina- 
tions they  attached  themselves  to  other  formS;  as  XoydSiiv,  &c. 
*AnQui8iiiVj  6watydfjv  would  certainly  then  be  forms  agreeable 
to  the  analogy  which  afterwards  became  more  general;  but  on 
that  very  accoimt  the  dnQidtiiv  in  the  Odyssey,  which  at  first 
sight  seems  so  objectionable,  cannot  be  an  accidental  mistake; 
and  therefore  at  U.  a,  99.  dxQuitfiVf  dvdxoivov  must  likewise  be 
taken  adverbially,  with  which  also  the  meaning  of  dvaxoivov 
agrees  much  better  ^ 

^AQt^riXog;  vid.  dtdfjXog. 
*j4Qxetp;  vid.  j^QaiiT^uiv. 

28.  ZlQXiog, 

1.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  article  on  xQai6(i€tv,  dQxstVy  that 
we  suppose  the  meaning  of  agxiogy  enough  ^  sufficient^  to  be  cer- 
tain, although  the  verb  d^etv  is  not  found  in  Homer  in  that 
sense.  The  affinity  of  the  ideas  to  help^  io  be  useful  tOy  to 
suffice  J  and  so  old  an  usage  of  the  verb  as  that  of  Herodotus, 
dQxiofuci  rovtotg,  and  last  of  all  the  exactly  corresponding  ex- 
pression iu6^6g  aQxiosj  Od.  <y,  358.  H.  x,  304.,  appeared  to 
justify  that  meaning.  Still,,  however,  the  opinion  was  pre- 
cipitate, as  long  as  the  word  remained  unexamined  in' all  its 
combinations;  for  there  are  many  passages  extant  where  that 
idea  is  of  no  assistance  whatever. 

2.  To  these  belongs,  first,  the  passage  at  II.  /J,  393.  where 


^  In  Herodotus  1,  5.  i^elovn^v  also  is  used  adverbially,  as  in  that 
passage  it  is  joined  with  the  fem^avr^v,  and  the  adjective  i^Blovri^g 
can  be  only  masculine,  and  never  occurs  in  -tiJ.  On  that  very 
account,  however,  the  adverbial  form  i^tlovrfjv  cannot,  like  those 
mentioned  above ,  be  explained  as  fyom  an  old  adjective ;  but  the 
familiar  use  of  the  adverbial  forms  in  f^v  was  the  cause  of  i^Bhow^v 
also  being  used  so. 
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Agamemnon  threatens  whomsoever  he  shall  find  away  from  the 
battle  and  skulking  among  the  ships; 

ov  ot  SitHta 

"Aqxiov  i66Hxcii  <pvyieiv  %vvag  i}^'  oimvovg* 
The  scholia  wish  to  give  Sqxlov  here,  the  meaning  at  least  of 
to  heipy  which  lies  in  a^etv,  by  taking  the  subject  of  &qxi6v  idtt 
as  general,  and  translating  it  in  some  such  way  as  this,  "there 
shall  be  nothing  there  to  assist  him  in  escaping  death.''  But 
beside  the  harshness  of  this  combination,  another  passage  stands 
in  opposition  to  it,  which  cannot  be  taken  in  this"  way,  and 
which  yet  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  kind  of  expression, 
II.  o,  502.  where  Ajax,  enraged  at  the  Greeks,  who  are  giving 
way  before  the  Trojans  storming  their  camp,  reproaches  them 
witii  these  words, 

Aldmg^  ^Aqyuoi.  vvv  igxiov  ^  inokh^at 
*Hi  aaco^vai  %al  iitmcct^^m  nana  vf^iv. 
The  scholiai^t  does  mention,  indeed,  here  also  the  explanation 
of  cig>iXi^ov;  but  one  feels  at  once  how  tame  an  expression  it 
is  in  itself,  but  more  particularly  after  "O  shame  V^  to  say,  '^ow 
it  is  good  or  xiseful  either  to  die  or  to  save  ourselves  by  a  brave 
resistance.''  Hence  the  scholiast  produces  another  explanation 
itoifiovy  which  stands  in  ApoUonius's  Lexicon  for  the  first  pas- 
sage also,  and  which  certainly  does  contain  an  idea  suitable  to 
both,  "it  shall  not  be  within  his  reach  or  power  to  escape  death," 
—  "now  it  is  in  our  power  either  to  die  or  conquer."  And  this 
explanation  is  particularly  strengthened  by  one  circumstance, 
that  the  idea  of  srotiiov  appears  most  plainly  to  belong  to  a 
verse  of  Hesiod  («,  349*),  oth"erwise  so  difficult  of  explanation, 
where  the  poet  recommends  a  neighbour  to  return  faithftdly 
that  which  has  been  lent, 

Slg  Sv  XQ7it^€ov  TUil  ig  vCxsqov  Sqkiov  evgyCy 
where  iroiiiov  will  refer  equally  well  to  the  ready  lender  as  to 
the  thing  readt/  to  be  lent.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  from  the 
idea  of  aQXCtv,  to  help,  defend ^  and  thence  aQxtog,  able  and 
unlling  to  helpy  would  come  very  naturally  the  more  general 
idea  thai  on  which  or  on  whom  one  can  rely;  and  it  is  very 
conceivable  that  this  might  have  been  used  in  the  language  of 
common  life  without  the  idea  of  utility,  consequently  of  bad 
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things  as  well  as  good.  "There  shall  be  nothing  on  which  he 
can  rely,  nothing  to  give  him  any  well-grounded  hope  of  escap- 
ing the  dogs  and  birds ;^^  an  expression  quite  as  strong  as  "he 
shall  certainly  not  escape  them."  —  "Now  may  we  rely  upon  it 
that  we  shall  either  die  or  conquer  and  save  ourselves  5"  i.  e. 
'one  of  these  two  is  certain.' 

3.  Let  us  now  apply  this  idea  of  certain  to  the  expression 
Iii0^6g  aQxtog,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  gives  us  a  meaning  for 
this  expression  which  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
following  passage  of  Hesiod,  «,  368. 

Mic&og  S'  avd^l  q>llm  el^fUvog  &Q%iog  efi^. 
Plutarch  in  Theseus  3.  speaking  of  the  wisdom  for  which  the 
old  Pittheus  was  celebrated;  and  which  showed  itself  in  didactic 
apophthegms  like  those  of  Hesiod;  quotes  this  verse  as  having 
originally  been  said  by  Pittheus.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
uow  this  verse  could  have  gained  such  celebrity  as  a  didactic 
maxim,  if  it  had  contained  nothing  more  than  inte^reters  have 
generally  seen  in  it,  viz.  a  recommendation  to  give  sufficient 
wages;  and  why  exactly  tpiXa?  and  wherefore  the  word  €f(M^ 
(livog^  The  true  sense  of  the  verse  might  have  been  easily 
guessed  at  from  the  verse  following;  for  in  Hesiod  the  two 
verses  succeed  each  other  thus, 

Muf^og  6^  iviQl  q)tk^  tl^(iivog  aquuog  etfj. 

Kffl  X6  xaciyvfftvi  yilaaag  hd  fui(^VQa  ^ia^ai. 
It  is  evident  here  that  the  sense ,  which  in  both  verses  is  essen- 
tially the  sJune,  rises  in  intensity  from  the  friend  to  the  brother*; 
that  is  to  say,  that  in  agreements  or  contracts  with  a  firiend  01 
even  with  a  brother,  we  should  make  everything  firm  and  cer- 
tain^ not  depending  on  mere  words.  This  is  a  sense  worthy 
of  being  embodied  in  a  maxim  or  proverb,  and  which  here  in 
the  second  verse  is  made  most  pointed  by  the  word  yeldoag. 
And  this  sense  we  find  uniformly  given,  as  far  as  the  general 
idea  goes,  in  the  scholia  of  Proclus  on  v.  354.,  and  Gwevius 
also  has  it;  but  neither  of  them  interprets  the  passage  literally 
word  for  word.  YetGr»vius,  in  his  explanation  fac  ut  pritnum 
cum  illo  paciscaris  de  mercede,  quam  sibi  deberi  putat,  seems 
by  the  latter  words  to  translate  aQxtov,   and  to  imitate  almost 

♦  [Compare  Proverbs  xvii.  17.  18.  24.  and  xxvii.  10.  —  Ed.] 
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exactly  the  explanation  of  the  other  scholiast  Moschopulus,  (iir- 
6d'dg  lata  av(in€q)(ovrifuvog  [xav og  trj  yvdfirjavr  ov.  Here, 
then,  we  have  again  the  common  explanation  of  aQxiog;  and 
we  sec  that  Grrevius  placed  the  point  of  the  maxim  in  the  word 
dgriiiivog  only,  which  he  joined  immediately  with  elri'j  by  which 
means  aQXiog  becomes  a  mere  epithet  of  ^asd'ogj  and  as  to  the 
groundwork  of  the  maxim  quite  superfluous.  The  common 
rules  of  grammar  are  indeed  not  oflfended  against  by  this  mode 
of  construing;  but  instead  of  [ii^iJ^dg  agxtog  slQij^ivog  stri  (i.e.  the 
wages  which  are  thought  sufficient  to  be  paid  by  one  friend  to 
another  should  always  be  specifically  agreed  on),  to  se^y  [iiod'og 
elQTifiivog  &QXiog  cftj,  is  a  limitation  of  the  words  by  which  the 
eflfect  of  the  maxim  is  completely  narrowed,  since  every  one 
who  hears  it  knows  at  once  that  icQxcog  ttr^  must  be  the  predicate 
of  the  sentence,  and,  consequently,  if  it  means  nothing  more 
than  txavogj  we  have  only  the  poor  tame  meaning  which  we 
mentioned  before.  "Aqxiog^  then,  in  this  passage  can  have  no 
other  meaning  than  that  which  we  have  supposed  it  to  have  in 
the  other  passages,  viz.  ftrotftov,  thai  which  can  be  relied  on^  sure, 
certain. 

4.  And  as  the  expression  (it6d'dg  &Qxiog  has  this  meaning  in 
Hesiod,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  can  have  a  diflTerent  one 
in  Homer,  II.  x,  303. 

Tig  %h  fJLOt  tode  l^ov  vTcoaxofievog  tsXi<feisv 
JtoQfp  iitl  luydXtp ;  {ua^g  di-ot  ctQXiog  laxai. 
Jmcto  yctQ  dUpqov  te,  &c. 
Kow  when  a  large  gift  has  been  already  promised,  why  add 
immediately  after  that  it  should  be  a  reward  large  enough  to 
satisfy  the  receiver?  Yet  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same 
sort,  is  frequently  imputed  to  ancient  forms  of  expression  and 
old  modes  of  thinking;  and  then  in  the  translation  it  is  changed 
into  something  a  little  less  objectionable:  whereas  a  more  ac- 
curate examination  of  the  sense  of  the  expressions. might  give 
the  whole  a  completely  different  turn.  A  comparison  of  this 
passage  with  -those  of  Hesiod  shows  clearly  that  here,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  magnitude  of  the  gift,  the  poet  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  certainty  of  the  promised  reward.  Nor  will  any  one, 
I  should  suppose,  object  to  this  by  saying  that  the  yaQ  of  the 
following  verse  necessarily  refers  to  (iiad'og  &Qxtog,  for  it  may 
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refer  quite  as  well  or  better  to  z/irfpG)  iteyaXm^  to  which  agxiog 
is  immediately  attached  as  a  necessary  stipulation.  The  same 
meaning  may  also  be  very  well  given  to  Od.  a,  358.,  where 
there  is  nothing  in  the  context  decisive  of  either  sense.  For 
if  I  offer  to  take  any  one  into  my  service,  it  is  of  as  great,  or 
even  greater,  importance  to  him  to  be  promised  ''thy  wages  shall 
be  sure/'  than  "they  shall  be  large  enough  to  satisfy  thee/' 
which  last  idea  is  indeed  properly  included  in  that  of  wages. 

5.  And,  lastly,  when  Hesiod  in  s,  499.  reproves  the  needy 

sluggard,  ^  ,         .^ 

"Hfiivov  iv  li(tx^  rcJ  fiff  fiiog  a(fKU>g  ttti , 

the  poet's  description  will  suit,  it  is  true,  perfectly  well  one  who 
has  not  enough  to  live  on:  but  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of 
&QXiog  in  the  other  passages,  it  must  be  the  same  here;  and  cer- 
tainly the  admonition  is  quite  as  good  if  addressed  to  one  whose 
means  of  providing  tJie  necessaries  of  life  are  so  uncertain^  that  fie 
does  not  know  what  he  shall  live  on  from  one  day  to  another.  And 
similar  to  this  is  the  advice  given  at  v.  575.  that  at  harvest  you 
should  be  active  in  housing  the  com ,  and  should  rise  early  to 

labour Iva  toi  ptog  &(fxiog  tfij,  "that  yotl  may  make  sure  of 

providing  yourself  with  sustenance." 

6.  Since,  then,  in  all  the  old  Epic  passages,  in  which  &Qxiog 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  mean  enough,  sufficient,  the  idea  othoi- 
(logy  that  which  can  be  relied  on y  sure y  certain^  is  at  least  quite 
as  natural ;  I  would  confirm  the  correctness  of  our  view  of  the 
subject  by  this  additional  proof,  that  in  the  later  poets  it  is 
never  so.  In  these  the  only  admissible  idea  is  always  able, 
sufficient;  as  in  ApoU.  Rh.  2,  799.  rlvtiv*  iyd  xlaai  %ciQiv 
&Qxi6g  elfiv  TCtsto  nQOipQcvicag.  In  Callim.  Cer.  35.,  where  a 
body  of  gigantic  men  are  described  as  5Xav  ndXcv  &qxioi  clqui. 
In  Theocr.  8,  13.  "what  shall  we  place  as  the  prize,"  6  xlv 
afitv  &QX10V  shj ;  and  in  many  other  similar  passages  quoted  by 
Stephens. 

7.  Besides,  it  is  evident  how  near  akin  to  each  other  the 
ideas  able,  capable,  sufficient,  certain,  are,  and  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  trace  and  describe  how  they  arise  out  of  and  blend 
with  each  other.  But  although  we  can  now  no  longer  prov6 
from  the  form  agxtog  that  the  idea  of  sufficient  belonged  to  this 
family  of  words  as  early  as  Homer's  time,  yet  it  will  make  one 
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thing  more  certain,  that  the  idea  of  the  Latin  arcere  (see  art. 
106.  sect.  4.)  cannot  be  the  foundation  and  primary  meaning  of 
the  word  i(fxetv. 


29.  ^^;|rofiat,  inaQio{iai^  7t€itaQ%0{im  ^  aitaQjpiim. 

l..The expression ^3ta^5a<y^at  8sicdaiJaiv{9J&mT\.a,  471. 
Ndiifjaav  d'  aga  x&iScv  inaQ^diisvoi  dB^caaaaiv)  has  been  always 
interpreted  by  the  older  commentators  to  mean  the  pouring  out 
of  a  libation;  or  if  they  have  mentioned  any  other  meaning,  they 
have  always  given  this  the  preference.  The  diflFerent  scholia 
on  this  passage  ran  thus:  ^£hca(f1^dfi£yoi  ijtot  tov  nivetv  c^ppjt/ 
notTJacetneg xal  inaQ^d^svoi  xal  0yc s i0 avt s g  totg ^Botg,  — 
To  inaQldfievoi,  imxiavtsg.  6  Sh  vovg  oiktog.  ty  olvo%6ri  ini- 
XiavxBg  SUdmxav  TcaCcv  tj  dycaQl^d(isvotaycovdrjv  totgd^eotgy 
TcdtSiv  kvcifiriaav.  Hesych.  ^EnaQidfievoi '  CTceicavtsg,  irn,- 
CtdvxBg.  Instead  of  the  last  word  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 
imx^avxsgj  which  would  be  a  very  admissible  correction,  if  it 
were  not  for  Od.  <T,  425.,  NcifitiOBv  8*  aga  ndaiv  ini0tad6v.  ot 
dh  ^Botatv  UxBiaccvrsg . . .  niov . . . ,  from  which  it  is  very  probable 
that  in  the  other  passages  some  interpreters  looked  for  the  mean- 
ing of  this  ini0xa86v  in  the  word  inagidiiBvoi,  and  not  entirely 
without  reason,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Eustathius  on  Od.  9, 
263.  explains  indeed  indoiuc^ai  by  inl  zolg  ^dcaai  ndXvv 
agl^aC^Ki  (p.  759,  9.  Basil.),  but  he  does  it  merely  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  expression;  for  a  little  before  (p.  758,  44.) 
he  says,  hbKbvbi  tdv  olvo%6ov  indQ^aa&ai  inl  anovS'Q,  In  this 
confusion  the  word  anBCaavxBg  is  not  indeed  used  accurately, 
since  not  those  who  poured  out,  but  those  who  were  drinking 
the  wine,  performed  the  libation.  But  the  expressions  «;rapga- 
^Bvoi  anovdriv  ....  ivdiirjeaVj  and  iTcdgiaa^ai  inl  anovS'g,  show 
plainly  in  what  sense  the  superior  grammarians  understood  the 
expression. 

2.  This  interpretation,  however,  has  not  satisfied  modem 
commentators,  who  generally  wish  to  strip  the  word  of  its  re- 
ligious meaning.  Oronovius  (Obss.  1,  4.)  translates  it  literally 
by  Uncipientes  poculis^'  and  completes  the  sense  by  supplying 
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vinum  dare  circum.  If  this  explanation  be  put  into  plain  lan- 
guage,  it  means  that  vdiiriCav  ixagidiisvoi  stands  for  imJQiavto 
or  flQiavto  vGtfiaVy  which  will  hardly  be  acknowledged  by  any 
one  to  be  Homeric,  Voss  in  his  Critique  on  Heyne's  Homer, 
p.  324.;  takes  his  stand  on  the  words  of  Eustathius,  inl  tots 
tpd'daaoi  ndXtv  &(fia6d'aiy  and  thinks  from  them  that  he  may 
premise  as  a  thing  already  known ,  that  the  passage  literally 
translated  means ,  'Hhey  distributed  to  all  around,  beginning 
a^am  with  the  cups."  "For  now/'  says  he,  "as  they  were  to 
drink  anew  in  honour  of  the  god,  the  cup-bearers  had  to  repeat 
their  office,  as  at  H.  t,  174.  Od.  y^  338.  9, 270.,  and  carried  the 
wine  round  again."  In  the  same  way,  he  supposes,  the  ancients 
must  have  acknowledged  the  idea  of  a  repetition  in  imx(fii6€u^ 
Od.  17,  164. ;  and  therefore  because  this  repetition  does  not  take 
place  at  Od.  a,  147 — 149.,  the  verse  ought  not  to  be  inserted 
there.  It  is  well  known  how  unphilosophically  and  contrary  to 
Greek  rules  the  Qreek  grammarians,  particularly  the  later  ones, 
proceeded  in  their  interpretation  of  words;  and  in  the  instance 
of  Eustathius  before  us,  his  explanation  does  not  deserve  the 
respect  which  has  been  paid  to  it.  Whoever  is  not  swayed  by 
his  authority  wiU  at  once  feel  that  inaQx^c^ai  cannot  have  this 
meaning,  or  at  least  that  it  is  a  very  forced  one;  in  the  same 
way  as  in  htixfy^Cat,  which  means  nothing  more  than  lo  mix 
ttvo  things  together  by  adding  one  to  the  other y  as,  for  instance, 
to  mix  wine  with  water.  Schneider  in  his  Lexicon^  takes  izagi, 
to  mean  going  from  left  to  right,  because  in  handing  the  wine 
they  always  followed  this  direction,  as  is  certainly  most  evident 
from  Od.  9,  lAi.''0QVv6d'*  «6«^iJ5  hciSi^Mt  ndvxtg  hatgoi  '^^a- 
Itevot  tov  xcSqov  Sd'cv  xi  xeg  oivoxoevei.  But  this  explanation 
is  deceptive.  I  grant  that  when  it  is  said,  "the  cup-bearer  begui 
to  hand  the  wine,"  the  idea  of  "from  left  to  right,"  as  one  well 
known,  might  have  naturally  suggested  if  self  to  the  hearer. 
But  it  does*not  therefore  follow,  that  if  Homer  wished  to  say  in 
his  usual  circumstantial  manner,  "the  cup-bearers  handed  the 
wine  round  from  left  to  right,"  he  could  also  say,  "they  handed 
the  wine  round  beginning.'* 

3.  Let  us  now  turn  again  to  the  way  iQ  which  the  ancients 
explained  it.  That  in  eveiy  passage  where  the  expression 
occurs,  it  refers  to   drinking,  that  this  drinking  takes  place 
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after  the  usual  repast  in  honour  of  s(nne  deity,  and  in  which 
consequently  the  principal  thing  is  the  libation^  these  are  points 
acknowledged  by  all.  At  II.  a,  471.  it  is  not  indeed  expressly 
mentioned  that  those  who  were  drinking  did  {OTtevSeiv)  pour 
libations  9  but  both  the  context  and  analogy  prove  that  they 
did.  And,  consequently,  this  is  the  cause  why  the  verse  is  not 
found  at  Od.  a,  148.;  for  there  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  early 
commencement  of  the  usual  repast  of  the  suitors ;  but  at  <J,  418. 
•  and  q)y  263.  it  is  a  description  pf  the  cup  passing  round  as  a  reli- 
gious observance  after  supper  before  they  retire  to  rest,  where, 
therefore,  this  formula  is  not  omitted. 

4.  Now  as  to  the  expression  itself,  &Q%B6^at^  xardQ%B6%'ai 
is  a  word  used  in  religious  ceremonies,  in  describing  which  it 
may  stand  instead  of  other  simple  words  (whose  meaning  lies 
in  the  context),  in  order  to  connect  therewith^  the  idea  of  the 
beginning  of  the  religious  rite  or  the  consecration  of  the  victim: 
as  in  Od,  y,  445.  at  the  commencement  of  the  sacrifice, 
Nd6tc9(f  Xi(fvi^d  t*  ovkoxvtag  re  xaziJQxstOj  where  it  stands 
for  to  initiate,  or  perform  the  first  part  of  the  ceremony^.  But 
it  stands  likewise  in  its  proper  sense  for  to  take  away  from 
a  whole  or  from  a  store,  as  to  take  tJie  first- fruits  or  some- 
thing for  consecration.  So  where  separate  pieces  of  fliesh  are 
cut  away  for  a  burnt  sacrifice,  Od.  6,  427.,  6  d'  m^o^BtBlto  cv- 
pcixfig  ndvxo^av  aQxoiisvog  [leXicav;  where  the  literal  transla- 
tion to  begin  would  be  perfect  nonsense^  for  he  began  with 
only  one  limb,  but  he  took  away  from  all  some  flesh  for  sacri- 
fice. Keeping,  then,  always  in  our  mind  the  idea  of  conse- 
crating the  victim,  we  may  look  upon  &Q%B6^ai  in  connexion 
with  each  passage  as  the  simple  idea  of  to  take  away,  take 
part  off  take  from,  with  the  collateral  idea  supplied  by  the 
preposition.  'AicdQ%BiJ^ai  is  therefore  exactly  identical  with 
aQXBO^t,  but  in  Homer  it  occurs  only  of  the  consecrating  the 
hair  of  the  victim:   as  II.  r,  254.   xdnQOv  ino  vQixc^g  dgl^d- 


*  This  sense  is  frequent  also  in  prose ;  and  hence  Lucian  in  Somn. 
3.  uses  it  in  joke  of  the  blows  which  he  received  the  first  day  from  his 
new  master:  Cuvxalr^v  la§oiv  ov  nqiiogyiiiov  naxriqfyizo*  [It  appears 
that  both  in  this  passage  of  the  Odyssey  and  in  that  of  Lucian  the 
word  is  equivalent  to  our  expression  "  he  began  with."  —  Ed.] 
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Iisvog,  and  elsewhere:  on  the  other  hand,  in  X(foCdQx$6^at  and 
indq%BiJ^ai  there  is  in  addition  the  collateral  meaning  to  the  pre- 
position. The  former  compound  occurs  in  Plato  Theaet.  sect  33. 
(p.  168.  c),  where  Heindorf  suspected  the  correctness  of  the 
reading:  TtxvtOj  <J  BB6d(OQB^  ta  {tai(fq}  6ov  Big  fioi^eiav  XQoa- 
fl(fid(i7iv  not'  ififjv  dvvtquv  ^iukqu  dxd  aiicxQtSv.  The 
figurative  expression  taken  from  a  dedication  or  consecration 
is  here  evident ;  and  ngdg,  which  properly  speaking  might  be 
dispensed  with,  serves  only  to  mark  more  clearly  the  relation- 
of  the  verb  to  the  person.  And,  consequently,  in  ixd^iaed-cu 
also  the  simple  a(fla6d'ai  expresses  the  taking  away  or  taking 
a  part  of  anything  to  consecrate  or  dedicate  it,  and  ixl  marks 
the  relation  of  it  to  the  individuals  to  whpm  it  is  given  or 
amongst  whom  it  is  divided.  It  does,  therefore,  certainly  in 
some  measure  represent  the  idea  of  im6tad6vj  iniatdvteg  (see 
above,  sect.  1.),  —  the  cup-bearers  went  to  each  individual  y  gave 
a  part  to  each  individual,  —  only  that  the  idea  of  indqliaod'ai  is 
fuller  and  richer;  although  the  sense  arising  from  that  idea, 
as  contained  in  the  whole  sentence,  might  also  be  dispensed 
with  2. 

5.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  indql^M^ai  occurs  also  in 
the  bare  sense  of  to  impart ^  offer,  supply  withy  in  the  Hynm  to 
Apoll.  V.  125.,  where  Themis,  who  nourishes  the  young  Apollo, 
vixtaQ  ts  xal  dfiPgooitiv  sgccrsiv^v  ^A^avdryffiv  x^Q^^'^  ixtJQ- 
garo.  Here  then  we  should  have  a  very  e'arly  proof  of  the  imper- 
fect way  in  which  the  post-Homeric  poets,  in  their  imitations 
of  those  oldest  masters,  seized  on  and  used  their  expressions.  I 
will,  however,  allow  it  to  be  possible  that  the  author  of  this  hymn 
is  intentionally  poetical  in  this  instance,  and  selected  this  word 
in  preference  to  a  common  one,  because  the  child  was  one  of 
the  superior  gods.  But  whether  this  were  so  or  not,  it  follows 
indisputably  from  this  passage,  that  as  early  as  the  times  of  the 
rhapsodists,  to  which  this  hymn  belongs,  the  word  indglaad-aif 
wherever  it  occurred  in  the  Epic  poets,  gave  the  idea  of  to  im- 
part or  offer  to  individuals ;  by  which  therefore  the  explanation 


^  Koppen  on  H.  a,  471.  has  (with  the  exception  of  the  force  of 
inl)  understood  and  explained  the  word  in  all  essential  points  as  I 
have  done  here. 
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here  given  of  the  Homeric  expression  receives  the  fullest  con- 
firmation; which  in  this  respect  it  is  possible  to  have. 

'Atiov  and  arrj;  vid.  aaOai. 
Atog;  vid.  aaatog. 

30.  Avtog^  avtmg. 

1.  The  wavering  of  the  old  copies  between  the  readings 
avtag  and  aik(os  has  been  so  repeatedly  settled ,  that  the  former 
is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  correct  forln; 
and  the  connexion  between  the  diflFerent  meanings  has  been 
traced.  This  latter  was  done,  in  all  essential  points,  with  suf- 
ficient minuteness  by  Damm ,  and  also  by  Heyne  on  II.  y,  220. 
But  as  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  the  grammarians  are  too 
easily  rejected,  particularly  by  the  latter  commentator^,  as 
imaginary  refinements  and  useless  subtleties,  it  will  be  perhaps 
not  superfluous  to  collect  together  once  more  in  one  view  all 
the  points  of  any  importance. 

2.  The  opinion  of  the  grammarians  is  given  at  full  length 
in  a  scholium  on  II.  a,  133.  Aik(os\  ^trjv.  xal  iartv  ivclQ- 
Qtifia  iisiS&Cfitog  y  xal  ^/.lovtcci  ^Qog  avrtSiaCxoXriv  tov  itigov 
tov  Oi](iaivovtog  to  oik(og'  xal  ifvXoikai  8i6ti  x6  Cts^nxop  a 
ilfiXovtac.  And  then  follows  the  derivation  from  itog,  true,  real, 
of  which  the  converse  would  be  aatog^  and  adverbially  dhag, 
whence  avtcogy  as  from  vaeg^  ygcceg,  —  vavg^  ygavg.  The  Etym. 
M.  gives  neariy  the  same  account.  Hesychius  hmAvrcag'  inl 
(ilv  tov  (lataiov  xal  xataxivov  •  Avtoag  ydg  ivciao^  igiSaivoiiBv 

(II.  py  342.)  iJtl  8h  tov  6(ioici}gy  66avta}g  • (payi^Bv  xal  mi- 

fi£v  avtcag  (Od.  n,  143.).  So  stands  the  gloss  in  the  printed 
copies;  but  we  learn  from  Schow  that  in  the  MS.  it  stands 
Avtdg A'dtdg  yoQ Faulty  as  this  is,  it  is  evident 

^  Grammatkum  invenium,  says  he,  speaking  of  the  present  subject 
at  n.  a,  133.  quo  uti  licet,  si  placet.  A  species  of  philological  decision 
which  we  wish  never  to  see  imitated.  * 

^  Villoison  has,  in  spite  of  the  explanation  which  follows,  both  in 
the  text  and  in  the  lemma  of  the  scholium,  avxtag,  Wassenbergh  has 
consequently  in  both  cases  avtcDg, 
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enough  that  the  original  gloss  made  a  distinction  between 
atkog  and  avrcog]  and,  consequently,  the  almost  similarly-sound- 
ing gloss  of  Apollonius  may  be  corrected  so  as  to  confirm  the 
same.  From  this  harmony  of  opinions  it  is  clear,  that  we  have 
here  before  us  the  decision  of  some  high  authority  in  the  old 
Homeric  criticism,  most  probably  of  Aristarchus  himself.  But 
beside  this  there  existed  another  opinion.  Eustathius  found  in 
the  sources  frOm  which  he  drew  his  information  nothing  further 
than  that  aOttog  was  an  Aeolic  form :  he  says  on  II.  fi,  120.  tcSv  d' 
ait(Sv{t(SvAloXitiiv\(ig  fiXcrtixoVy  xal  to  cdkag-  ov  ydg  avav- 
tiQQfjtog  SaOvvetai  j  (og  q>av€ttat  xal  itigo^i.  Compare  on  /), 
342.  y,  220.  Hence  we  see  that  in  the  oldest  copies  of  Homer 
there  was  a  wavering  and  uncertainty  between  atkag  and  avrojg, 
which  one  part  explained  by  a  diflFerence  of  dialect,  and  then  dis- 
puted which  of  the  two  was  the  genuine  Homeric  form ;  while 
others  had  recourse  to  the  more  refined  idea  of  settling  a  dif- 
ference of  meaning,  and  accounting  for  it  by  the  above  diflFerence 
of  accentuation.  Between  these  two  we  have  to  make  our  deci- 
sion. The  uncertainty  of  the  aspirate  is  the  same  as  we  shall  sec 
in  i'^og;  for  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  Speaking  avtcag  was  no 
longer  in  common  use,  and  its  form  brought  to  mind  avtdg  as 
well  as  ovroff,  awiy.  To  deter  us/  however,  from  adopting  the 
explanation  of  Aristarchus  there  is  not  only  its  internal  im- 
probability, (to  prove  which  indeed  needs  no  very  detailed 
examination,)  but  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  diflTerent 
passages  of  Homer  and  of  placing  them  regularly  under  those 
two  leading  senses ,  as  every  observer  will  easily  perceive  from 
the  selection  of  passages  which  I  shall  presently  bring  forward. 

3.  I  set  out,  then,  by  supposing  with  Damm  and  Heyne 
that  ccikcagj  without  troubling  myself  about  its  origin,  is  a  sister- 
form  of  ovtmg;  for  thus  far  we  are  justified  in  asserting,  partly 
because  the  form  with  the  aspirate  is  an  undisputed  one,  Vhile 
the  unaspirated  form  is  adopted  only  for  certain  eases;  and 
partly  because  the  demonstrative  radical  meaning  is,  at  least 
in  some  of  the  passages,  undoubted.  It  is,  however,  nowhere 
to  be  taken  as  purely  and  exactly  synonymous  with  ovrcog, 
thus;  for  in  the  Epic  ^language  this  is  hardly  conoeivable,  as 
ovtag  itself  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  it,  and  there  is  no 
metrical  reason  for  the  one  being  substituted   for  the  other. 
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Probably,  therefore,  usage  had  adopted  that  sister -form  in 
those  early  times,  when  some  particular  stress  was  to  be  laid 
on  thiis.  Such  an  instance  is,  first,  when  it  forms  a  strong 
antithesis,  as  xal  avtm^,  even  thus,  even  as  things  now  are,  i.  e. 
even  without  such  a  cause,  without  those  circumstances,  H.  a^ 
520.^,255.  6,595*. 

4.  Again,  avxfos  forms  this  antithesis,  sometimes  when  it 
places  that  which  is  original ,  unchanged,  in  opposition  to  com- 
mon changes,  as  II.  %  268.  of  a  caldron,  Xbvxov  i%^  atJrajg,  still 
in  that  its  original  state  completely  unblackened  with  fire;  and 

cj,  413.  of  the  body  of  Hector,  crAA*  hi  xetvog  xstxaL Av- 

t(oq  iv  xhairjaiy  in  t?iat  state  in  which  he  was  before,  still 
free  from  corruption;  and  sometimes  also  when  that  which  is 
common  and  of  every-day  occurrence  is  placed  in  opposition  to 
thai  which  is  uncommon,  great,  or  supernatural;  e.  g.  Od.  6, 151. 
AXX*  iyd  otJO*'  avrtog  ftv^'tfofiat,  dXXd  avv  3qxg>.  And  again, 
II.  X,  50.  where  it  is  said  of  Hector  that  he  had  performed 
great  deeds,  j4vr(ogy  ovta  d-edg  vtdg  q>Uog  ovze  d-BOto.  With  this 
was  mixed  up  very  naturally  the  idea  of  neglect^  in  which 
sense  it  occurs  very  frequently  indeed,  and  that  too  with  the 
antithesis  not  expressed  but  understood ;  as  at  D.  tf,  338.  where 
Achilles  says  to  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,  T6(pQa  Si  (lot  nagd 
vrivcl  xoQfovlci  xaC^eai  avt(og.  Compare  Od.  v,  281.  336  !•  And 
thus  it  is  attached  to  all  sorts  of  words  and  phrases  which 
contain  a  reproach,  a  contempt,  a  looking  down  upon,  as  on  some- 
thing bad,  mean,  weak,  &c.  Thus  Agamemnon  reproaches 
Menclaus  for  his  compassion  as  ill-timed,  II.  g,  55.  rt'jy  Sh  Cv  xtj- 
deai  avt(og*AvSQ(Sv;  and  hence  at  9,  106.  I  would  defend  tirj 
dXoifVQaat  avtcog  against  the  great  majority  of  authorities  who 
recommend  the  reading  ovtfog.  Again  at  Od.  p,  309.  where 
Ulysses  asks  whether  the  speed  of  the  dog  corresponds  with  his 
appearance,*//  avtcng^  oloi ret Qam^fjeg  xvveg  avSgiSv  riyvovtai, 
or  "is  he  of  that  worthless  kind  that  mere  house-dogs  are?'' 
Similar  to  this  is  the  ixXeig  avrog,  the  vqyckog  adtcog  spoken 


*  [See  also  II.  tfy  1^8.  where  avrmg  means  "just  as  you  are ,  i.  e. 
without  arms."  —  Ed.] 

t  [Compare  also  totog  used  in  the  same  disparaging  sense,  H.  ^9 
U6.  —  Ed.] 
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of  children,  &c.  In  the  same  way  avtci>g  is  very  naturally 
associated  with  all  words  which  contain  the  idea  of  useless^ 
vain,  &c.;  e.  g.  with  the  idea  of  wandering  about  (II.  v,  104. 
i^,  74.)*  And  further  in  such  expressions  as  igyov  aikog 
axQdavxoVf  avtmg  itcicuCf  (idtif  avt<og,  avBiidXu>v  atnro^;  ccvvmg 
&X^og  iQovQijg  (H.  /I,  138.  p,  633.  v,  348.  g),  474.  Od.  v, 
379.). 

5.  Hence  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  a  word  so  stamped 
by  usage  as  ccikag  might  by  itself  alone  introduce  into  a  sen- 
tence the  idea  of  vain  and  useless,  as  soon  as  the  context  in 
some  measure  led  to  it;  as  at  H.  jt,  117.  of  the  spear  of  Ajax, 
cut  in  two  by  Hector's  sword,  to  (ihv  TsXaiidvi^og  Atag  IJrjX^ 
avtag  iv  %blqI  xoXov  dogv.  At  a,  133.  Agamemnon  says,  ^H 
id'dXeig,  otpQ*  avrog  ixng  yi(fccg,  ccvtccq  lii  avtcjg  ^Hc^ai  devo- 
(iBvov;  At  0,  128.  Minerva  approaching  Mars  says  to  him,  ij 
vv  xoi  avrtog  Ovat*  dxovifisv  ictCv.  At  /J,  342.  Avtcag  yaQ 
i%iB6if  h(fidaivo(i£Vf  &c.  As  to  giving  an  opinion  on  the  remain- 
ing passages  as  they  stand  in  Damm,  or  comparing  this  usage 
of  aik(og  with  similar  usages  in  other  languages,  for  instance, 
of  the  German  so,  and  the  English  so  or  thus,  we  willingly 
leave  it  to  individual  examination.  Nor  will  we  say  anything 
further  of  the  mistaken  explanations  given  by  others  of  such 
passages,  in  whiqh  the  true  force  of  ttvtag  must,  we  think, 
be  made  sufficiently  evident  by  the  review  which  we  have 
taken. 

6.  Beside  the  force  of  the  antithesis  mentioned  above,  th^e 
is  contained  in  the  idea  of  avtagy  so  or  thus^  the  force  of  ac- 
cordance or  agreement^  as  when  we  say  Just  50,  exactly  so,  in 
the  same  way  as ;  and  that  aOtog  has  this  meaning  also  is  most 
evident  from  two  passages,  not  Homeric,  but  still  very  ancient. 
Hesiod  in  his  Theogonia  702.  describes  the  spectacle  and 
noise  of  the  battle  of  the  gods  with  the  Titans  to  have  been 
Avzaog  dg  otb  yata  xal  ovgavog  Bvqifg  vxBQd'ev  IlCXvaxo.  And 
Anacreon  has  even  joined  a  dative  with  it  (as  he  would  have 
done  with  dfioicog,  (S6ccvt(og,  xata  rainro),  as  we  see  from  a  frag- 
ment in  Athen»us,  12.  p.  534.,  xal  axucSiaxriv  hXBfpavxCvriv  (poQBl 
yvvaillv  avtmg.  As  this  meaning  is  generally  rare,  it  may  not 
be  surprising  that  I  can  quote  but  one  instance  of  it  from  Ho- 
mer; nor  ought  this  circumstance  to  raise  a  suspicion  agwist 
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the  correctness  of  the  explanation.     It  is  from  II.  8,  17.  where 
Jupiter  bids  the  deities  consider, 

oitC9g  Icxai  radi  tgya, 

"H  ^'  aixtq  n6lB(iiv  xi  xanov  xal  tpvXoniv  ulviiv 
"OQ^Ofiev,  iq  fpiXoxrjfta  fin^  a(ig>oxiQOiai  paXtofisv, 
El  6^  avxci>g  x66s  naai  tplXov  xcrl  v^dv  yivoixo  y 
"Hxoi  fUv  ol%i(nxo  noliq  Hi^uciioio  avaKxoc^  &c. 
Here  avt&g  is  considered  to  be  simply  ovtwg;  but  in  addition 
to  the  reason  given  above  why  this  is  not  probable,  (a  reason 
sufficient  in  itself,)  we  have  here  the  cumbrous  accumulation 
of  ovtcDg  todSf  an  accumulation  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for, 
as  natural  language  would  admit  but  one  of  them.  Either,  then, 
r6S6  refers  to  the  latter  of  the  two  proposals  of  Jupiter,  and 
Tt&aiv  a{ka}g  means  xdaiv  diioiog;  or,  as  I  am  more  inclined  to 
suppose  9  Jupiter  thinks  that  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  put 
the  two  questions  for  their  choice,  he  has  made  it  sufficiently 
plain  that  his  own  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  second;  and  there- 
fore he  goes  on  at  once  to  say,  *'If,  now,  this  be  pleasing  and 
agreeable  to  all  of  you  in  iJie  same  way  (as  it  is  to  me),  then 
may,"  &c.'    From  this  same  meaning  the  grammarians,  as  we 


'  If,  indeed,  the  writing  ctvxfog  with  the  lenis  stood  on  an^  better 
grounds  than  its  being  an  Aeolicism ,  which  there  appear  to  me  in- 
trinsic reasons  for  doubting,.  I  should  almost  conjecture  that  that  way 
of  writing  it  did  really  and  properly  belong  to  this  meaning.  For 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  origin  of  the  idea  tn  that  same  way 
might  have  taken  place  (as  supposed  above)  merely  from  laying  a 
particular  emphasis  on  the  idea  so  or  thus^  yet  there  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  more  natural  way  of  tracing  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
simple  pronoun  avxog  has  sometimes  in  old  Epic  Greek  the  meaning 
of  oavxoq^  as,  for  instance,  in  ocixa  nlkiv^a^  and  such  expressions* 
Now  in  this  sense  it  is  capable  of  an  adverbial  acceptation.  For  as 
from  xaXig^  good,  comes  xaAco^,  in  a  good  way  or  manner,  so  it  appears 
that  from  tJie  Epic  avxog y  the  same,  may  come  an  adverb,  aixng^  in 
the  same  way.  And  if  this  form  did  exist,  certainly  the  Aeolians 
accented  it  avxa^.  But  in  the  poets  of  other  dialects  there  is  no 
ground  for  this  accentuation ;  and  if,  therefore,  there  be  any  foun- 
dation for  that  conjecture,  the  passages  above  quoted  from  Hesiod, 
Anacreon^  Homer,  and  wherever  any  similar  ones  may  be  found 
elsewhere,  must  certainly  have  been  written  aix^ ;  which,  however, 
by  a  very  easy  transition  passed  over  into  the  similar  form  cpoxtog 
or  avxng,  and  at  last  gave  occasion  to  all  the  remarks  and  interpret* 
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have  seen  above  in  the  gloss  of  Hesychius,  explained  Od.  n^  143., 
where  it  is  said  of  old  Laertes,  lamenting  the  departure  of  Tele- 
maehuS;  OwtcD  fiiv  (paaiv  q>aydit£v  xal  nUyiBv  avrog,  "in  the  same 
way/'  &c.  (i.  e.  as  he  did  before).  But  this  last  appears  to  me  too 
forced,  and  adtms  in  this  passage  seems  evidently  to  be  used  in 
its  most  simple  sense,  and  to  refer  to  the  daily  and  customary  eat- 
ing and  drinking  of  men  in  general,  as  opposed  to  the  abstinence 
of  Laertes,  —  'in  that  same  way  in  which  men  usually  do.' 

7.  There  is  another  quite  peculiar  case  of  avtag  in  the  ex- 
pression dg  S*  ccvtfogf  or,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  more  accurately 
written,  fSg  d'  avtcog.  This  case  is  common  to  Homer,  with  all 
other  writers,  and  is  a  separation  of  doavtog,  by  which  the  idea 
of  in  the  same  way  is  most  fully  and  commonly  expressed.  Accord- 
ing to  this  way  of  writing  it,  that  form  would  therefore  be  a  junc- 
tion of  the  demonstratives  ag  and  aikagj  a  thing  scarcely  concei- 
vable, any  more  than  that  6  ovtog  or  og  ovtog  should  ever  as  an 
adjective  have  the  sense  of  idem,  'the  same'.  But  from  this  very 
consideration  it  naturally  follows,  that  since  when  we  want  an 
adjective  we  use  6  avrog,  the  natural  adverb  of  it  must  be  ag  av- 
tfog.  I  think  it  needs  only  this  consideration  to  make  it  certain, 
that  this  is  the  true  origin  of  that  compound  particle,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  accentuation  and  aspiration  in  mCavtag,  mg  d'  avtmg, 
must  have  arisen  from  getting  by  mistake  into  the  form  avr©^*. 


tations  of  the  grammarians.  If  it  were  possible  to  reduce  this  con- 
jecture to  the  most  convincing  certainty,  still,  however,  as  mrmg  is 
a  form  unheard  of  in  all  our  old  copies,  we  ought  never  to  be  induced 
to  admit  it  into  the  text  of  Homer,  from  that  deference  so  justly  due 
to  ancient  authorities,  which  will  be  found  strongly  recommended  in 
the  folloTving  note,  and  which  in  our  days  is  so  much  laid  aside,  to 
the  great  injury  of  classical  literature.' 

*  Whether  tMs  mistake  be  attributable  to  some  real  ancient  usage, 
or  merely  to  the  decisions  and  arbitrary  laws  of  the  grammarians,  I 
would  not  take  upon  myself  t<f  decide ;  although  in  cases  of  accent 
and  aspirate ,  a  great  deal  may  be  justly  attributed  to  them.  It  is, 
however,  a  conceivable  case,  that  because  ataccvtiog^  although  only  a 
juxta-position  of  words,  like  nagaxQ^iicc  and  the  like,  still  appears  as 
a  proper  compound,  it  underwent  in  the  usage  of  common  life  the 
process  properly  belonging  to  compounds  of  having  the  natural  ac- 
cent thrown  backward  from  the  end  of  the  word ;  and  this  is  the  more 
probable  as  the  simple  aifxoig  did  not  exist  in  the  current  language  of 
the  day.  As  to  the  aspirate,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  be  heard  after 
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31.  "AtpBvog, 

1.  In  the  word  atpsvog  we  have  merely  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  an  inaccurate  etymology.  The  grammarians  ^  ancient 
and  modem,  all  following  an  inadmissible  derivation,  will  con- 
nect it  with  something  about  a  year's  produce  or  income.  But 
if  we  look  through  the  passages  where  this  substantive  and  its 
more  frequently  recurring  adjective  d{pv€i6g  are  to  be  found,  we 
see  plainly  that  it  means  nothing  more  than  the  simple  idea  of 
the  wealth  and  abundance  in  which  a  person  is  living.  For 
instance,  in  the  &<pevog  xal  nXovtov  d(pvaa£iVj  which  Achilles 
asserts  that  Agamemnon  will  never  succeed  in  doing  before 
Troy;  in  the  dq)VBidg  pcototo  (II.  g,  14.),  and  dtpvsiog  ^fjXoiCc, 
(Hes.  B,  116.  Loesn.,  and  note  to  v.  119.  Gaisford).  And  hence 
also  Hesiod  (0",  112.)  uses  it  even  of  the  wealth  which  the  gods 
once  divided  amongst  each  other; 'Sij  r'  &q>BVog  Sd^aavva  xal 
dg  tiiidg  StiXovxo  *. 

2.  In  order  to  introduce  my  opinion  on  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  I  must  first  mention,  that  in  the  presence  or  absence  of 
an  f  in  the  same  root,  as  in  dkyog  and  dUyco^^  in  aAxif  and 
dlii,(o^  in  hgyri,  Sgyvcd,  and  dgdytOf  and  therefore  also  in  &(pBvog^ 
dtpvBLog,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  more  complete  form 
should  be  the  original  one,  and  the  other  an  abbreviation  of  it, 
but  just  the  reverse  of  this  may  be  quite  as  likely.  I  recognize 
therefore,  in  this  case,  merely  the  root  dq>v  with  and  without  b. 
And  indeed  there  did  once  exist  to  &g>vog;  for  the  Etym.  M. 
in  V.  quotes  from  Pindar,  of  d'  &q>vBi,  nBicoC^aCiv,  But  Hesychius 

the  6  in  incdaviiog^  and  it  must  naturally,  therefore,  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  opinion  of  some  grammarian.  Further  than  this,  how- 
ever, we  ought  not  to  go  in  such  conjectural  points,  where  all 
historical  criteria  of  ancient  truth  fail  us :  and  even  the  accenting  of 
&g  in  &g  d^  avrcDg  appears  to  me  not  quite  free  from  the  reproach  of 
being  a  half-measure,  if  it  be  not  found  in  some  manuscript  or  other, 
which  I  very  much  doubt. 

*  [Passow,  in  his  Lexicon,  prefers  the  old  derivation  of  the  gram- 
marians to  that  of  Buttmann ;  and  certainly  the  former  is  confirmed 
by  the  annona  of  Tacitus.  Doederlein  derives  it  from  cr^pvoo,  a<pv6am. 
See  H.  IT,  171. — Ed.] 

*  See  art.  21.  sect.  23. 
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has  the  following  gloss,  d(ptw€i,  dq>vvvH\  dXpt^ei.  This  verb 
and  the  substantive  presuppose  a  more  simple  adjective,  which 
we  will  form  in  vg^  iipvvg,  stcc,  v,  in  the  same  way  as  Pagvvo),  to 
pdQog  come  from  ficcQiig^  xgdtog,  XQarvvo  from  xgarvg ,  and  the 
like.  *  And  of  this  d(pvvg  the  adjective  in  common  use,  d^vaiogy  is 
a  lengthened  form.  But  d(pvvg,  again,  I  consider  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  old  abbreviation  of  Sipd'ovog,  originating  in  the 
every-day  language  of  Greece.  ThB  meaning  of  this  latter  word 
was  originally  confined,  as  is  plain  from  its  ctliical  relation,  to 
the  possession  of  property.  It  became  afterwards  more  general, 
and  meant  everything  numerous,  whilst  its  abbreviation  d(pvvg 
with  its  derivatives  retained  only  the  limited  sense. 

3.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  Hesiod  £,  24.,  where  the  word 
stands  as  a  masculine,  alg  dipsvov  CTCSvdovta?  To  that  passage 
there  is  a  various  reading,  dipsvog.  And  at  v.  635.,  where  the 
text  has  ovx  aq>avog  <psvy(ov,  there  is  again  a  various  reading 
atpsvov,  Caliimachus,  indeed,  who  in  his  Hymn.  Jov.  96.  has 
undoubtedly  the  masculine  form,  OvS^  aQStijg  dipivoto^  must 
have  taken  it  from  some'  precedent  equally  undoubted.  But 
no  other  poet  could  have  allowed  himself  such  a  liberty,  when 
only  two  verses  before  he  had  written  8CSov  d'  dQerijv  x*  a^pavog 
XB.  On  Hesiod  we  must  not  lay  the  blame  of  having  quite 
imnecesaarily  made  tliis  variation,  even  though  it  occurs  in  two 
verses  separated  so  widely.  As  the  neuter  is  recommended  both 
by  analogy  and  the  usage  of  the  other  oldest  poets,  I  consider 
the  masculine  to  be  a  misuse,  which  was  first  introduced  into 
the  language  in  a  later  period,  and  so  crept  into  some  of  the 
copies  of  Hesiod*. 

32.   "AxiHv. 

1.  In  Homer's  Hymn  to  Pan,  v.  18.  it  is  said  of  the  nightin- 
gale, in  all  the  manuscripts. 


2  The  a(pBvvvsi  which  stands  in  the  printed  text  is  a  false  emen- 
dation of  Musurus.  See  Schow. 

*  [Passow,  in  his  Lexicon ,  is  of  opinion  that  Hesiod  really  did 
nse  the  masculine  form,  and  that  some  of  his  successors  imitated 
him.  —  Ed.] 
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Ab  this  reading  cannot  be  right,  Ilgen  reads, 

But  this  also  is  objected  to,  and  Ruhnken's  correction  Idxsi 
is  preferred,  and  admitted  into  tlie  text  in  Hermann's  and 
Wolfs  editions.  And  thus  the  wound  is  hidden;  which  it  never 
wojuld  have  been,  if  that  laudable  custom  had  been  once  uni- 
versally adopted,  of  looking  on  the  text  of  the  ancients  as  some- 
thing too  sacred  to  be  meddled  with  rashly,  and  of  admitting 
nothing  into  it  which  has  not  a  certain  degree  of  proof  and 
philological  certainty,  on  which  point  a  tacit  agreement  would 
soon  be  formed  among  true  critics.  Hgen's  proposed  reading 
is  no  alteration  of  the  text;  it  has  that  degree  of  certainty 
which  arises  from  ancient  authority.  Is  is  true  that  the  ob- 
jections to  it  are  not  entirely  unfounded.  ^Axisiv  dotdtjv^ 
simply  for  asCSeiv  axiovoav  dotSijvy  would  perhaps  pot  be 
objected  to;  but  ^q'^vov  ini7CQOxiov6a  cr^^^^  doiSfjv  is  an 
expression  more  than  surprising  in  so  distinguished  a  poet. 
Who  would  not,  therefore,  thanikfully  admit,  under  the  text 
Ruhnken's  correction?  Let  documentary  truth,  as  mentioned 
above,  always  remain  in  ihe  text  before  the  eyes  of  the  philo- 
logical reader,  and  then  whatever  may  still  be  concealed  in  such 
a  traditionary  reading  will  be  brought  to  light  much  quicker 
and  much  oftener  than  it  now  is. 

2.  In  the  Hymn  to  Ceres,  479.  this  advantage  is  still  left 
us.    The  mysteries  are  there  called 

Out'  axiii'V'  l^iycc  yccQ  xi  ^icov  ayog  laxccvit  ati^tjv. 

There  is  in  the  text  here  a  correction  of  Valckenaer,  ayog  for 
the  axog  of  the  manuscripts,  which  is  so  evidently  an  improve- 
ment, that  it  may  claim  a  full  right  of  admission;  and  there 
is  in  the  notes  a  proposal  of  Ilgen  to  read  oiks  xccvstv  for  the 
unintelligible  ovz*  axhi'V. 

3.  The  excellent  critics  who  have  given  their  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  Hymns  would  surely  have  been  struck  with  the 
word  dxB€iv  thus  occurring  twice  in  these  poems,  had  they  not 
been  shackled  by  a  preconceived  opinion  that  the  undoubted 
meaning  of  this  verb  was  to  groan ,  lament.  From  the  fetters 
of  such   an   idea  I   am    freed  by    the    gloss   of   Hesychius, 
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MeyaxijaetM  •  ^aya  Potjost,  To  this  one  of  the  commentatorB 
subjoins  with  great  simplicity.  Quasi  lUy^  axqCstai^  and  again 
Toup  adds,  with  the  same  simple  brevity,  Dorice  scilicet.  I 
cannot,  indeed,  refute  the  opinion  which  supposes  this  to  be 
taken  from  a  lyric  metre;  but  how  improbable  is  it  that,  among 
the  innumerable  Doricisms  of  that  kind  which  &%^0BXtti  would 
be,  just  this  one  should  have  found  a  place  in  Hesychius! 
On  the  other  hand,  the  words  bear  the  Epic  stamp  of  ftay' 
ox^aagy  fiay*  tccxsv^  /i*«V'  ^^X^S^  of  which  the  two  latter  are 
also  in  Hesychius;  and  naturally  so,  because  such  compound 
expressions  were  written  also  as  one  word,  and  were  looked 
upon  as  real  compounds.  It  did  not  strike  any  one  that  c  for 
7j  is  indeed  a  Doricism,  but  that  a  for  ij,  although  of  rarer 
occurrence,  is  an  lonicism*.  Thus  Hesiod,  instead  of  i^fivsLv, 
used  at  the  end  of  the  verse  d(ivovTa  x^^^t^^  as  given  in 
Etym.  M.  v.  fjfiva.  And  in  a  similar  way  the  Epic  poets  of  the 
same  period  for  ij;i;£€*v  used  axisi'Vy  the  meaning  of  which  verb 
exactly  suits  both  the  above,  quoted  verses.  The  other  sense 
of  the  same  word  need  not  puzzle  or  mislead  us;  for  first, 
dxieiv  is  to  sounds  to  emit  a  sound,  therefore  not  yet  an  Homeric 
dialect;  and  secondly,  in  the  sense  of* to  sigh  ^  So  groan ^  only  the 
participle  axdov,  axiovtsa  is  to  be  found,  which  howeyer  is 
repeatedly  used.  Still  less  should  the  two  verbs  be  confoimded, 
as  coming  from  the  same  parent  stem.  ^Ax^a^v  belongs  to  &xo(iai, 
&Xog;  but  dx^siVy  to  sound,  belongs  to  iJ;t^o,  i^xVy  ^' 

4.  Now  that  we  have  the  verb  dxisiv  three  times  quite 
distinct  before  us,  it  will  perhaps  present  itself  in  future  less 
disguised;  and  that  too  again  in  the  Hymns.     In  the  Hymn 


'  In  some  words  and  forms  the  lonians  also  have  a  fori; ,  but  al- 
ways short,  e.  g.  in  ndgrj  for  Tcrjga  (Heraclid.  ap.  Eust.  II.  or,  24.  p. 
22,  14.  Od.  ft,  89.  p.  478,  12.  "Basil.);  in  afi(pi6pari(o^  i(i(pi6paalri  for 
"flxifOy  -rialu ;  and  hence ,  on  account  of  the  metre ,  in  some  tenses, 
as  (isfidxwa  from  iii(ifj7ta.  And  so  this  Ionic  cr,  even  when  it  stands 
in  a  syllable  long  by  position,  must  be  pronounced  short;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  following  Ionic  forms,  ^aa^ipQla  for  fiedrifipQCay  liXa- 
tfTOft,  XeXa6fiivog  (from  AiJ^w),  la^ig  for  lij^ig  (Dor.  Ici^tg). —  Greg. 
Cor.  in  Ion.  45.  52.  Eust  1.  c.  In  this  way  is  explained  the  adj. 
SofiEvogy  which  came  from  the  perf..or  aor.  syncop.  of  i^dofiaL,  and 
passed  into  the  common  language  of  the  day.  —  Buttmann's  Aus- 
fHhrL  Sprach.  sect.  27.  obs.  17 
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to  Venus ;  253.  this  goddess  says^  that  she  who  had  so  often 
seduced  the  gods  into  amorous  connexions  with  mortals^  durst 
no  longer,  as  she  had  herself  yielded  to  a  similar  weakness,  men- 
tion the  subject  among  the  immortals: 

Nvv  dh  dij  oixhi  fioi  arovaxi]<sexai  i^ovofnijvai 
TavTO  luz^  a^avaxoiCiv, 

As  it  has  been  long  suspected  from  the  context  that  the  first 
syllables  of  CtovaxqCBtai  conceal  the  word  Ctofia^  I  allow 
that  nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  expect  to  discover  in  the 
remaining  syllables  some  word  to  signify  the  opening  of  the 
mouth.  And  thus  Hermann's  and  Wolfs  texts  have  admitted, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  many  readers,  the  conjecture  of  Bemh. 
Martinius,  iJtofia  xBi6Btai]  in  support  of  which  is  cited,  from 
Od.  6,  17.'  OvSog  d*  dfiq>otiQOvg  SSb  x^^^f^c^t,  "this  threshold 
has  room  for  both  of  us."  But  fully  convinced  as  I  am  that 
the  verbs  ;|^ai/dai/ati/  and  %a(yx£fci/,  %ai/fri/  are  etymologwaiiy 
the  same,  yet  I  must  (and  in  this  case  the  obligation  is  the 
stronger),  separate  grammatically  what  usage  has  already 
divided.  The  verbs  ;i;a<rxci>,  ixccvoVy  x^^i^va,  xavovfiaij  and 
XccvSavo,  ixccd6vy  xixavda,  ;i;£^<yo/iae ,  are  by  meaning  and  usage 
so  completely  separated,  the  one  from  the  other,  that  no  form 
of  the  one  ever  occurs  in  a  single  instance  in  the  sense  of  the 
other;  and  the  diphthong  of  ;|j£t!yo/Aat  follows  as  surely  from 
the  vS  in  %ai/tf aVo ,  xdxccvda ,  as  TtBcCofiai  does  from  ninovd'a, 
nivd-og.  If  then,  after  the  first  correction  has  amended  the 
word  to  iJtoiAccx;iJ6Btai,  the  remainder  ;|rif<y«rat  be  not  given 
unchanged  to  x^^^^  to  form  another  future  beside  x^^ot;fta&, 
this  verb,  well  as  it  suits  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  cannot 
be  made  of  any  use.  But  who  will  adopt  a  form  otherwise 
unknown,  when  another  offers  itself  for  our  acceptance?  The 
future  middle  of  the  verb  dx^Biv  lies  before  our  eyes  in  the 
first-mentioned  gloss  of  Hesychius.  The  words  ovxin  -  fiov 
6t6ii  dxij<JBtat  iiovofiijvaL  toiho  give  therefore  an  exactly 
similar. meaning,  ''my  mouth  will  no  more  utter  a  sound  in 
mention  of  this.'' 

5.  I  suppose  that  this  axiBiv  was  the  older  form,  whence 
came  ^%os  and  iJ^^^^^J  with  reference  to  which  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  among  the  explanations  of  the  epithet  'Axala^ 
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which  Ceres  bore  in  Attica^  there  stands  in  the  Etym,  M.  this 
also,  ^  Stt  fieta  xvfipdXcov  i^xov0a  trjv  Koqtiv  l^qrei.  At  the 
same  time,  it  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  this  &%i&  is 
indeed,  properly  speaking,  of  the  same  family  as  %ao,  %a<yxo, 
as  we  see  the  same  twofold  meaning  in  our  English  word,  'to 
crack,'  in  the  German  klaffen,  and  in  the  Latin  crepare.  We 
can  therefore  very  fairly  connect  the  sense  of  non  hiscere^  which 
is  so  particularly  natural  in  the  last-quoted  passage,  with  the 
general. tenor  of  our  representation;  but  in  the  quotation  from 
the  Hymn  to  Ceres,  Ovr'  A%iBiv  suits  the  context  much  better 
than  OvtB  xavetv,  because  dxhiv  there  governs  the  same  accu- 
sative as  nvd-ic^av. 


''A&qxo'y  vid.  ai^vo^'fr,  &c. 

33.   ^QTOff,  a&xhtv, 

1.  The  lexicons  acknowledge  tw'o  forms  of  this  word,  x6 
aotov  and  6  acorog,  of  which  they  prefer  the  neuter,  considering 
the  masculine  as  only  a  sister-form  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 
We  will  begin  with  correcting  this  error.  The  Homeric  pas- 
sages  do  not  indeed  furnish  us  with  any  means  of  deciding  on 
the  gender;  Pindar,  however^  has  frequently  Sotro^  and  aoroe, 
but  never  the  neuter.  In  the  later  poets,  from  the  time  of  Apol- 
lonius  (4,  176.);  the  neuter  does  occur;  but  this  will  not  jus- 
tify us  in  considering  the  e&tablished  usage  of  Pindar  to  be  a 
Doricism.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  lexicographers  Ile- 
sychius,  Suidas,  andtheEtymologus,  considering  whatever  was 
more  ancient  as  necessarily  more  rare  and  glossarial,  noted 
the  masculine  form  as  the  special  and  particular  one.  This 
opinion  we  must  reverse,  giving  the  precedence  to  aorog,  as 
the  old  and  genuine  form  used  by  Pindar,  and  ranking  the 
neuter,  for  which  we  find  no  authority  older  than  the  Alexan- 
drines, as  a  later  usage. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  likewise  the 
lexicons  (even  the  earliest)  mislead  us.  Does  not  every  one 
suppose  that  aotog  means  a  flower^  or  blossom,  being  only  a 
more  poetical  word  for  avd'og  ?    And  yet  it  is  not  so.     Let  us 
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lay  aside  for  a  moment  the  Homeric  use  of  the  word,  which 
most  readers  of  Homer  will  recollect  not  to  have  been  per- 
fectly clear,  and  let  us  turn  to  Pindar,  who  is  almost  too  fond 
of  it^  It  occurs  in  his  Odes  seventeen  times,  always  in  the 
figurative  sense  of  something  very  fine,  or  of  the  besi  and  most 
beautiful  of  its  kind;  in  short,  it  is  used  for  that  which  in  most 
cases,  in  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  may  be  expressed  hy  flos, 
the  flower  or  bloom  of  any  thing;  but  Pindar  never  uses  it 
of  a  flower  or  a  blossom  in  its  proper  and  simple  sense.  And 
all  the  other  poets,  without  exception,  use  it  in  a  similar  man- 
•ner.  To  give  an  example  of  the  utility  of  this  negative  kind' 
of  information,  we  may  turn  to  an  old  epigram  of  an  uncertain 
author,  (Anthol.  Cephal.  13, 28.,  Anthol.  Jacob.  1,  73.,  Brunck. 
Anal.  1,  141.,  Simonid.  70.  or  76.)  where,  speaking  of  being 
crowned  with  garlands,  it  is  said  ^d(ov  ddtoig,  which  has  been 
translated  rosantm  floribus  in  An  edition  of  Callimachus,  to 
whom  this  epigram  has  been  by  mistake  attributed.  (See 
Bloomfield's  Callim.  Epig*  49.)  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
one  has  been  struck  with  this  expression,  being  probably  sa- 
tisfied with  the  translation  rosarum  floribm;  but  not  so  would 
have  been  the  poet,  who  intended,  by  the  addition  of  acorot, 
to  exalt  his  roses  above  all  other  roses,  in  the  same  way  as 
Pindar  marks  the  superiority  of  certain  herpes  by  the  expres- 
sion, riQ(6(ov  atototj  Nem.  8,  15. 

3.  I  doubt  not  that  the  above  observations  may  have  oc- 
curred to  other  philologists  as  well  as  to  myself;  but  one  thing 
I  very  much  fear,  that  they  will  for  the  most  part  remain 
firm  in  the  opinion  that  acorog  means  the  blossom  in  a  mela- 
phorical  sense.  If  these  persons  mean  to  say  that  the  proper 
sense  of  aoxog  was  still  extant  at  that  time  as  an  ancient  or 
poetical  sense ,  but  that  it  happens  not  to  have  beeij  preserved 
in  any  passages  now  remaining,  I  answer,  that  this  is  a  mere 
assertion  without  proof,  which  we  can  fully  and  more  than  suf- 
ficiently refute,  not  only  by  the  before-mentioned  ^odcjv  dcitoig, 
but,  that  no  one  may  accuse  us  of  arguing  in  a  circle,  by  its 
being  joined  with  6req)dvG}V'y  as  when  Pindar,  01.  9,  30.,  says, 


^  To  g>iXrix6v  Kal  nokvx^0xov  tw  ilivda^o)  acorov.    Eustath.  adU.  v, 
599. 
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o^sv  (from  Delphi  and  Olympia)  atsfpdtmv  Suoxoi  xXvtav  jia- 
XQ(ov  hnaBVQOvxv  fiatig*  dyXaodevdQOV,  The  poet  who  can  say, 
in  order  to  express  the  most  excellent  of  its  kind,  'the  flower 
of  songs/  'the  blossom  of  life/  and  so  on,  yet  could  not  say, 
in  order  to  express  the  most  illustrious  or  excellent  of  yictorious 
wreaths,  'the  blossom  or  the  flower  of  wreaths,'  because  in 
this  case  both  ear  and  sense  would  be  offended  by  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  being  suggested  to  the  mind  from  tiie 
affinity  between  flower  and  wreath.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  from 
this  single  example,  that  in  Pindar's  time  no  one  on  hear- 
ing the  word  aaros  thought  of  a  blossom  or  flower  ^  as  the. 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  existing  at  that  time  in  the 
language.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  neither  is  it  a  metaphor 
^ken  irom  the  idea  of  a  blossom  or  flower ;  for  an  expression 
becomes  a  metaphor  only  when  the  person  who  makes  use  of 
it  knows  its  proper  meaning ;  and  either  from  his  i)wn  ima- 
gination, or  from  following  some  usage  of  figurative  language, 
he  employs  the  word  in  its  metaphorical  sense.  The  com- 
mon explanation  of  the  word  a&tog  prevents,  therefore,  the 
correct  understanding  of  it;  for  whoever,  not  considering  that 
the  word  nowhere  means  blossom  or  flower  in  its  proper 
sense,  gives  to  it,  when  he  finds  it  expressive  of  something  the 
most  beautiful  or  excellent  of  its  kind,  the  metaphorical  idea 
of  blossom  or  flower,  that  person  attributes  to  the  poet  a  figure 
which  he  never  dreamt  of;  a  worse  fault  than  misunderstand- 
ing a  figure  which  he  really  intended*.  There  would  be  no- 
thing, therefore,  left  but  to  suppose  that  the  word  meant  in  the 


*  [Buttmann  makes  no  mention  of  a  passage  in  ^schylus  in  which 
Scnov  occurs,  Supp.  680. 

'H^ag  d'  avd^g  adQSTVtov 

"E&cm"  (ifid    A(pQodltag 
EvvaxtOQ  PQOtoXoiybg  "A" 
'Qtjg  xiQ6€Uv  atnov. 
From  awtov  following  here  so  closely  on  Sv^g,  one  can  hardly  avoid 
thinking  that  the  poet  understood  them  as  synonymous  words,  and 
intended  to  keep  up  the  same  figure:  yet  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
frequent  use  of  xe/poo  with  xo/itijr,  %alxitg  and  the  like,  both  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  (see  also  -^scbyl.  Choeph.  169.  186.),  we  might  rather 
conclude  that  the  poet  has  here  drawn  his  metaphor  from  that  simple 
idea  which  Buttmann  supposes  toward  the  end  of  this  article.  —  Ed.] 
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oldest  period  of  the  language  blossom  or  flower  in  its  proper 
sense;  but  that  this  meaning  became  quite  obsolete,  and  that  it 
retained  only  the  metaphorical  one.  This  is  certainly  possible, 
and  if  it  can  be  proved  by  historical  facts,  it  would  be  of  some 
value  in  an  inquiry  into  language  in  general ;  if  it  cannot  be  so 
proved,  it  is  of  no  value  at  all. 

4-  We  have  been  obliged  to  premise  thus  much,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  be  influenced  by  any  preconceived  opinion  in 
the  consideration  of  Homer's  use  of  aotog.  The  first  passage 
where  the  word  occurs  in  that  poet  is  at  II.  t,  661.  where  the 
damsels  prepare  a  couch  for  Phc^nix  by  spreading 

Kma  xe  ^rjyog  ts  Xlvoio  re  Xenrov  Sanov, 

Here  no  one  hesitates  for  a  moment  to  apply  to  Homer  the 
usage  of  succeeding  poets,  and  to  understand  by  it  the  very 
finest  linen.  Again,  when  in  the  other  passages  of  Homer, 
where  the  thing  spoken  of  is  wool,  it  is  called  olog  aorogj  this 
expression  is  somewhat  different;  still  it  is  such,  that  when  at 
Od.  «,-  443.  where  Telemachus  sleeps  xexaXviAfisvog  oldg  dcitG)^ 
it  is  understood  to  mean  the  softest  wool,  this  also  would  agree 
very  well  with  the  conunon  usage  of  the  word.  But  at  U.  v, 
599.  and  716.  t?ie  sling  is  called  iv0rQoq>og  oldg  acotog.  Now  is 
this  the  place,  where  the  poet  is  speaking  of  a  compact  and 
hard-twisted  sling,  to  introduce  the  idea  of  the  finest,  the  softest, 
and  the  most  beautiful  wool?  The  same  doubt  recurs  as  forcibly 
at  Od.  t,  434.  where  Ulysses  entwines  his  hands  in  the  wool  of 
the  great  ram: 

avrccQ  xBQClv  amov  ^BifTUiSloio 

NfoXefiimg  ifXQe(p^ilg  ixofiriv  zerXrioU  dvfim. 

In  explaining  %'B67ci6iog  (see  art.  66.  sect.  5.)  in  this  passage 
by  divine y  splendid,  preeminently  beautiful  ^  it  ought  to  be  re- 
marked that  that  expression  contains  the  idea  of  enormously 
thick  and  compact,  as  the  thing  itself  there  plainly  shows;  an 
idea  totally  incompatible  with  that  of  aGnog^  as  hitherto  ex- 
plained. One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  that  in  all  those  pas- 
sages the  thing  meant  was  simply  wool;  and  though  some  might 
still  persevere  m  endeavouring  to  support  the  before-mentioned 
interpretation,  by  saying  that  the  wool  intended  by. this  expres- 
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sion  was  'the  best  and  most  excellent  in  the  sheeD/  —  or  thal^ 
supposing  the  existence  of  that  reputed  ancient  meaning  blossom 
or  flowery  it  was  called  by  way  of  eminence  Hhe  blossom  of  the 
sheep  ^/  but  that  this  poetical  expression  was  become  to  a  certain 
extent  so  completely  Epic,  that  Ae  poet  used  it  with  reference 
to  those  common  subjects  without  any  poetical  view,  —  still  even 
that  interpretation  is  not  applicable  to'this  last  passage;  for  if  it 
were  admitted,  acotog  must  have  its  genitive  case  after  it.  Nay, 
even  if  we  suppose  that  'the  bloom  of  the  sheep'  was  an  old 
Epic  expression  for  wool,  still  Voss  would  hardly  bring  himself 
to  translate  the  passage  thus :    • 

aber  ich  selber 
W^hlte  den  stattlichsten  Bock,  der  weit  von*agte  vor  alien ; 
Diesen  fasst*  ich  am  Bticken,  und  unter  den  wolligen  Bauch  bin 
Lag  ich  gekrUmmt,  und  darauf  in  der  wunderherrlichen  BlUle 
Hielt  ich  fest  die  Hande  gedreht,  ausdaurendes  Heraens*. 
And  it  may  with  truth  be  observed  that  the  same  would  hold 
good  of  every  other  metaphor  which  we  might  endeavour  to  lay 
down  as  a  groundwork  for  explaining  the  word  aanog.    In  this 
passage,  the  expression,  whatever  it  is,  must  necessarily  be  one 
used  in  its  proper  sense;  and  Aat  which  Voss,  with  genuine 
poetic  feeling,   has  actually  placed  in  his  translation,   is  unr 
doubtedly  the  true  one:  im  herrlichen  Flockengekrduselj  'in  the 
superb  mat  of  wool.'   "Acaxog  mtist  necessarily  have  meant  in 
that  more  remote  period,  even  in  the  common  language,  a  lock 
of  wool,  or  collectively  a  fleece^. 

5*  As  soon  as  we  have  admitted  this,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  first  passage  (II.  t,  661.)  9  Uvolo  aaxog^  can 
have  been  used  by  Homer  in  the  sense  in  which  the  succeeding 


2  Afl,  for  example,  in  Apollon.  Lex.  in  v. 
*  [Which  may  be  thus  literally  translated : 

But  I  myself 
Chose  out  the  stateliest  goat  of  all  the  flock ; 
I  seized  him,  and  beneath  his  woolly  paunch 
I  lay  curled  up,  and  in  the  wondrous  bloom 
Twining  my  hands,  held  firm  with  persevering  heart. — Ed.] 
^  Apollonius  has  only  once  the  Homeric  use  of  the  word,  viz.  4, 
176.,  speaking  of  the  golden  fleece,  Toaaov  irjv  navrri  xQvasov  iqnh- 
KS{^sv  Smvov,  Callimachus,  Theocritus,  and  others  use  it  like  Pindar, 
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poets  used  it;  for  the  finest  of  lisen.  But  by  a  more  accurate 
examination  of  it  the  truth  now  becomes  self-evident.  ACvov 
is  properly  not  linen  y  but  the  plant  of  which  the  linen  was 
made,  — ihe  flax;  and  although  is  now  very  natural  that  the 
same  word  should  be  used  for  the  flax-plant,  for  the  flax  pro- 
duced from  it,  and  for  the  ihread  and  imen  made  of  it,  yet  this 
does  not  prevent  Xivoio  aanog  from  being  explained  according 
to  the  analogy  of  oidg  amtog*  For  as  a  lock  {floccm)  of  that 
which  comes  from  the  body  of  the  sheep  is  wool,  so  a  lock  of 
that  which  comes  from  the  flax-plant  is  nothing  more  than 
flax;  and  as  the  wool  is  often  mentioned  instead  of  Uie  cloth 
made  from  it,  so  kivoio  aotog  {flocctts  lini)  means  nothing  more 
than  simply  linen, 

6.  The  meaning  thus  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  passages 
is  confirmed  by  the  etymology  of  the  word  which  corresponds 
with  it  most  naturally.  "Acaxog  is  the  Lat.  floccus.  As  tliis  is 
derived  from  /7o,  so  that  comes  from  ai^fAt;  and  both  mean  the 
light  and  airy  locks  of  the  sheep  or  of  the  flax-plant. 

7.  But  if  this  be  the  proper  and  simple  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  also  (as  we  plainly  see  it  is)  the  older  sense  and  the  one 
in  use  in  Homer's  time;  it  follows  that  no  other  but  this,  or 
one  very  nearly  akin  to  it,  can  be  the  idea  from  which  comes 
the  metaphorical  sense  used  by  Pindar.  Here,  th^n,  all  hope 
9f  introducing  the  idea  of  blossom  or  flower  must  be  totally 
lost.  But  the  sense  of  flock  or  down  {floccus)  will,  in  another 
way,  do  us  the  same  service.  Without  doubt  aaxos  was  used 
to  mean  also  the  downy  pile  or  nap  of  cloth,  that  delicate 
Idpni  which  constitutes  the  fineness  and  beauty  of  cloth ,  and 
which  proves  its  newness,  as  on  the  other  hand  defloccatm 
vesles  in  Latin  are  the  same  with  detriioe,  clothes  which  by  wear 
have  lost  their  nap,  and  consequently  their  freshness  and 
beauty.  That  from  such  an  object  of  every-day  life  were  taken 
figurative  and  proverbial  expressions,  is  agreeable  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  those  early  times;  whatever  moved,  as  it  were,  above 
or  upon  any  body  or  any  number  of  things,  as  the  best  and 
most  beautiful,  was  called  the  flock  or  down  of  it,  the  floccm 
or  aanog  of  it.  The  proper  sense  of  the  word  was  meanwhile 
lost  after  Homer's  time  in  the  common  language  of  daily  life ; 
and  then  it  disappeared  in  its  figurative  application,  so  that 
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Pindar  used  the  word  in  many  combinations  which  a  literal 
comparison  with  the  original  proper  meaning  no  longer  allows. 

8.  Necessary  as  it  appears  to  be  to  connect  the  verb  dotslv 
immediately  with  &(otog,  still  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  for  any 
one  to  accomplish  who  keeps  analogy  always  in  view.  The 
verb  occurs  only  as  spoken  of  sleep ;  but  in  both  the  passages 
of  Homer  where  it  is  found,  it  has  the  accusative  vnvovvnih  it. 
This  favoured  the  explanation  of  the  grammarians;  aTcavd'C^eiv. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  give  any  fresh  encou- 
ragement to  the  explaining  of  the  word  amtog  by  avd'og,  as 
that  mode  of  explanation/  refined  and  forced  as  it  is  in  itself, 
is  quite  inadmissible  in  these  two  passages  where  sleep  is  for- 
bidden; as,  D.  x,  159.  tC  ndvvvxov  vtcvov  dmtetg]  and  Od. 
X,  548.  Mrixitt  vvv  BvSovxsg  &(oxbIxb  ykvxvv  vnvov.  On  the 
contrary,  some  might  perhaps  be  satisfied  with  my  interpreta- 
tion, if  I  were  to  suppose  that  the  verb  danetv  expresses  more 
briefly  the  same  meaning  as  the  passage  of  Od.  a,  443.,  where 
Telemachus  sleeps  wrapped  up,  oiog  ddra}.  But  neither  is  it 
consistent  with  analogy  to  form  a  verb  thus  for  such  a  mean- 
ing, nor  would  it,  wlien  joined  with  the  accusative  mcvov,  give 
us  a  just  and  correct  sense.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  was  long 
ago  proposed  to  leave  the  word  aotog  out  of  the  question,  and 
to  derive  the  word  immediately  from  aa  in  the  sense  of  to 
sleep,  as  we  find  that  sense  in  ascav  and  la'do.  But  i^  is  very 
much  to  be  feared  that  such  a  repetition  of  the  same  idea  in 
evSovtsg  dmxBtxB  vnvov  might  make  most  readers  look  on  it 
as  little  better  than  our  saying  Hhe  sleep  of  the  sleeping 
sleepers,^  or  Hhe  singers  sang  a  song;'  at  the  same  time  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  such  repetitions  are  by  no  means  un- 
common in  the  simple  language  of  the  ancients*,  particularly 
when  the  words  are  of  diflferent  families.  That  is  to  say,  man,  in 
the  simplicity  of  early  times,  hears  in  each  difierently  sounding 
word  a  different  collateral  idea,  although  he  is  not  himself  con- 
scious of  it.  Now  in  evdevv  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
compares  the  passages  of  Homer  where  it  occurs,  that  the  lead- 
ing idea  is  to  lie  down.  Of  daxalv,  which  is  a  form  lengthened 
from  the  verb  asiv  to  increase  its  force,    I  doubt  not  that  it 

*  [*'I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps,''  Reve- 
lations 14,  2.  —  En.] 
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originally  expressed  by  a  poetical  onomatopoeia  the  idea  only 
of  to  snare;  and  then  io  sleep  a  snoring  deep  sleep;  in  which  sense 
the  accusative  vtcvov  was  added  to  it,  according  to  the  usual 
Greek  idiom,  merely  to  have  a  substantive  for  navinixi^og  or  yXv- 
xvg^  the  epithets  used  for  defining  what  kind  of  sleep  it  was- 


Be'Pifvxcc;   vid.  ^Qo^ai, 

34.   BXlttHv*. 

1.  In  giving  my  opinion  of  the  derivation  of  afiPgoros  from 
(AOQogy  Pootogy  mors^  morialis^  I  had  occasion  to  notice  that  par- 
ticular formation  of  language,  according  to  which,  especially  in 
Greek,  Pq  and  pX  frequently  come  from  ft  followed  by  a  vowel 
before  q  or  A.  As  many  cases  of  this  kind  are  looked  on  in  a 
different  light,  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  the  principle  of  this 
formation,  as  completely  as  it  can  be  done  on  historical  grounds. 
With  tjiis  view,  but  also  with  this  limitation,  I  will  here  make 
some  additions  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  article  on  afiPQCtogj 
and  endeavour  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  detail  of  what  may 
have  been  mentioned  there  too  briefly. 

2.  I  must  first  remind  my  readers  of  the  certainty  of  the 
principle  itself,  after  which  it  will  only  remain  to  show  to  what 
particular  cases  it  may  be  correctly  applied.  This  certainty  is 
evident  without  further  proofs  from  the  single  instance  (resting 
on  firm  historical  grounds)  of  pXdcxa,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  fAoXBtv  as  d'Qcicxa  to  &OQ£tVy  and  wliich  possesses,  be- 
sides, a  middle  point  of  support  (not,  indeed,  that  such  a  one  is 
wanted,)  in  fidiipXcjxa.  The  case  of  (lOQag,  afiPQOtogy  Pgotog,  and 
of  the  forms  belonging  to  them,  would,  even  if  its  own  evidence 
were  deficient,  receive  support  enough  from  the  former  case  to 
produce  perfect  conviction. 

3.  Here  also  induction  comes  to  our  assistance  by  intro- 
ducing cases  which,  taken  separately,  would  have  less  meaning 
and  weight.     Every  linguist  knows  well  that  the  ramification 


*  [Originally  written  as  a  supplement  to  article  15.  sect.  9. — Ed.] 
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of  such  principles  spreads  into  dialects  very  remote  from  the 
written  language,  and  he  therefore  has  recourse  to  glossaries, 
particidarly  to  that  of  Hesychius.  In  this  he  finds  BsfiQafi^- 
vcav  explained  by  elfuxQfiivGtv ,  the  connexion  of  which  two  forms 
is  supported  by  the  glosses 'jEifij3(»arai  and  ^E^^Qa^Uin/i  for  etfucQ- 
rccij  et^agiuvrj.  These  forms  do  not  bear  any  mark  of  having 
been  made  by  the  grammarians ,  as  we  find  thousands  which 
do  in  the  Etymologicum,  though  but  few  in  Hesychius.  Such 
forms  were  invented  by  the  grammarians  in  order  to  explain 
some  other  form  actually  occurring  in  the  written  language,  the 
analogy  of  which  was  not  evident;  these,  on  the  other  hand, 
lead  to  nothing  of  the  sort,  nay,  they  rather  deviate  from  the 
usual  grammatical  analogy.  We  may  therefore  take  it  for  cer- 
tain, that  instead  of  BtfiaQtm,  or,  as  required  by  the  prevailing 
analogy,  (idiiagtav,  certain  dialects  had  bIbo  fiidfiQatat  and  ^/a- 
Pgccrai ;  this  last  for  IfificcQtaL,  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  analogy 
of  ififioQa ;  and  here  then  we  have  again  the  same  metathesis 
and  its  consequences.  At  tiie  same  time,  these  forms  support 
the  case  of  (lOQog  and  PQOtdg  particularly  and  immediately,  since 
those,  as  well  as  these,  take  their  origin  from  the  same  idea 
of  fate,  and  the  same  root  (isiQO.  I  will  only  mention  the 
case  of  iiaQnta  and  Podi^at  (He^ych.  BQcitlfac ,  avXXapetv),  which 
strikingly  agrees  in  analogy  with  the  others.  For  further 
partictdars  I  refer  to  Schneider's  Lexicon*  and  the  notes  in 
Hesychius. 

4.  To  the  gloss  BXst  Hesychius  has  the  explanations  pXi666v, 
dfiiXyHj  PudC^H.  Of  the  first  two  we  will  proceed  to  speak 
by  and  by.    Against  the  last  have  been  made  sundry  uncritical 


*  [The  following  is  an  extract  from  Schneider's  Lexicon : 
Ma'^TMO  and  fta^Trro),  poet,  the  same  as  avilu^i^pcivm^  &c.,  &c.  The 
root  is  ficcTtODy  whence  in  Hesiod.  Scut.  231.  and  251.  fiajcisiv  and  fii- 
fueTtouv,  Thence  Pgdilfat'  avXlccpetv^  avala6aij  xpv^at,  di]QSV<fat, 
Hesych.  — "B^Qanxev  {%qv^tv^  iagrv^sv.  Again,  ipQUilfSV  hiQv^svj 
iTtuv  J  Kcexig>ayBv ;  from  PoaTtzHv  ic&Utv  ^  nqvitinv  ^  itpuvlinv,  res 
ctOfuxTi  SlastVj  ri  axiva^nv^  Hesych.  —  The  last  explanation  appears 
to  refer  to  pqiitiv.  As  from  ftoA/axo  has  been  made  pkciaKtOj  and 
from  fjfiaQTOv  ijfipQOxov^  so  from  ^a^Trro  has  been  formed  pccgnzco,  by 
metathesis  pQinxm,  Perhaps  to  these  belong  pQanHVj  pganstg^  avvU- 
vat,  avvulg^  Hesych.  (like  avllccfipdvsLv y  comprehendere y  'to  com- 
prehend/) from  PQUKtifit,  which  again  is  derived  frompipqaxa. — Eu.] 
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attacks.  We  must  however  firmly  defend  every  word  against 
which  suspicion  has  been  raised  without  any  traceable  grounds. 
A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Hesychius  is  sufficient  to 
teach  US;  that  when  he  is  explaining  a  word  which;  as  coming 
from  different  roots  or  from  different  branches  of  a  root,  has 
different  and  totally  unconnected  meanings,  he  puts  them  down 
without  hesitation,  one  after  the  other.  Let  us  then  look  at 
Blety  padi^H,  as  a  particular  Hesychian  gloss.  What  reason 
can  we  have  for  rejecting  the  comparison  of  this  word  with 
fioXetv?  One  thing  we  do  find,  —  and  it  enables  us  to  prove 
the  connexion  more  accurately  and  certainly,  — which  is,  that 
in  the  contraction  of  ^oXstv  to  pjiet  there  remains  no  trace  of 
the  o;  by  which,  therefore,  the  case  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  fiXciaxo)  and  the  grand  analogy  belonging  to  it.  But 
let  us  recollect  that  by  the  change  of  vowel  the  verbal  form 
fioX^tv  probably  belongs  to  a  root  with  e;  and  then  we  are 
met  immediately  by  (idXXeiv,  of  which  the  pure  idea,  as  it  arises  . 
in  the  nnnd,  must  have  had  likewise  its  physical  meaning. 
And  what  can  this  be  but  to  go;  as  in  French  je  vats  perdre, 
in  Latin  perdiium  ire^  &c.  Kay,  (UXa  ^  fniXai  (lotj  can  hardly  be 
anything  else,  if  literally  translated,  than  ii  goes  io  me,  or ,  to 
make  the  sense  more  complete,  it  goes  to  my  heart*.  When 
therefore  Hesychius  gives  us  from  some  of  the  dialects  pXatv  in 
the  sense  oi'^adC^Biv^  who  would  wish  to  separate  it  from  such  a 
word  as  this  fidXa^  [liXXo),  to  which  it  bears  the  same  relation  as 
xXim,  xXbC(o  does  to  the  known  root  xiXtol  But  this  fidXetv  cor- 
Tcsponds  quite  as  well  in  its  common  meaning  also  with  the 
analogy  previously  laid  down  here;  in  as  much  as,  beside  the 
Homeric  iidiipXetai,  there  were  in  the  dialecfs  also  forms  with  a 
simple  /J:  for  instance,  inHesjch.  BepXeod'atj  fiiXXsiv,  (pQOvxC- 
^Biv,  BipXsiv^  fiiXXsLv:  in  both  which  glosses  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  approving  of  the  correction  iiiXsiv. 

5.  The  principle  then  of  this  affinity  of  sounds  is  certain,  so 
that  the  application  of  it  to  individual  cases  has  at  least  a^ 
much  probability,  as  in  those  where  it  lies  more  on  the  surfisice. 


*  [Both  these  sentences  literally  rendered,  the  former  as  well  as 
the  latter,  are  in  constant  use  in  German,  es  geht  tnich  an,  or  es  gekt 
mir  zu  Ilerzen ,  in  French ,  cela  me  va  au  ca^ur.  —  Ed.] 
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I  have  for  instance  declared  myself  favourable  to  that  opin- 
ion which  connects  fiXirteiv,  to  take  the  honey  from  the  hive^ 
with  liih.  BXCCai^  xb  tec  nriQia  d'Xtifat  t(ov  fiBXi6{fc5v .  aTcdrov 
fiektj  fiBXi^a.  Etym.  M.  BX^ttsiv,  td  atpaiQBtv  x6  fiiXt,  ditd  tfSv 
xriQCfoVy  (and)  BXC^cu^  xanvicav  ^uXlceag  xal  i^BXticat  rmv  (ffiri- 
vc5v,  vnlQ  rov  td  fiiXi  xQvy^iJai.  Hesych.  Here  we  see,  that 
in  whatever  way  the  ancients  took  their  honey  from  the  hive, 
it  was  called  fiXittBiv,  which  might  be  the  foundation  of  the 
opinion  so  decidedly  given,  that  pXixxBtv  comes  from  (liXc, 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  I  by  no  means  despise  or  re- 
ject the  other  opinion,  which  may  be  found  in  Schneider's* 
and  in  Riemer^s  Greek  and  German  Lexicons,  that  fiXlxxBtv 
comes  from  a  more  simple  root,  with  the  idea  of  to  handle,  to 
press  or  squeeze  out.  BXst'  pXi00Bi,  diiiXyBi,  Hesych.  BXix- 
XBiv  i6xl  xo  uqxuQBtv  xd  fiiXv  ax6  xcSv  xtiq^cov.  xal  TCBigd^Btv,  xal 
xo'^XatpaVy  xal  x6  ixxU^Biv,  xa  xriQla  x(3v  yLBXi06iSv  ^XC^Biv. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Equ.  794.  To  which  we  may  add  the  verb 
pXifAa^siv,  to  feel  or  handle,  particidarly  to  feel  hens  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  have  eggs  in  them  or  not ;  for  that 
this  verb  has  been  used  also  in  the  same  precise  sense  as 
^XixxBiv  (see  Etym.  M.  and  Suid.  in  v.)  I  am  not  yet  willing 
to  admit  as  certain.  If  then  we  see  the  word  fiXixxBiv,  with 
the  meaning  of  to  milky  thus  brought  to  one  common  funda- 
mental idea,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  here  again  also  we 
are  met  by  the  root  ME  A  in  fiiXysiv,  ^to  milk,'  mulgere,  and 
that  in  addition  to  this  last  word  the  more  general  idea  offers 
itself  to  us  again  in  mulcere,  Ho  stroke  down.'  This  confirms 
me  in  the  wisdom  of  adopting  one  general,  principle,  to  ab- 
stain as  much  as  'possible  from  pronouncing  positively  which 
of  two  or  more  words  comes  from  the  other;  or  which  sound 
in  a  family  of  words  is  the  primitive  one ,  whence  the  others 
proceed  chronologically  and  genealogically.    I  might  probably 


*  [Schneider  in  his  Greek  and  German  Lexicon  says  of  pUtxa>^  — 
Some  derive  it  from  fiiXi^  fieXitrm^  as  pXd^  from  fiaAaxoc,  and  pimcxm 
from  (loXcD.  Again  BXlm,  i.  q.  /?A/^o>,  and  ^Xiaaao,  another  form  of 
pxdco^  pXitOy  and  fiXva,  As  pXv^coy  ^XvOSa  is  the  same  with  (pXvtco^ 
q>Xva<f(Oy  80  does  /JA/o),  pXi^fo,  pXla<fm  differ  from  (pXla)^  q>Xip(o,  &Xip(o 
only  by  the  aspirate  and  dialect;  its  original  meaning  therefore  is  io 
squeeze,  press,  suck,  milk.  —  Ed.] 
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be  allowed  to  derive  the  more  general  ideas  of  to  stroke,  stroke 
down,  handle,  or  feel,  from  some  more  particular  idea  such  as 
to  milk;  in  order  to  support  the  more  convenient  derivation  of 
the  German  verb  tnelken,  *to  milk/  from  the  substantive  iVi/cA, 
'milk/  and  consequently  also  fiXirrsiv  from  (i^Xl.  But  this 
twofold  appearance  induces  me  for  the  present;  at  least  as  the 
more  natural,  to  place  as  the  groundwork  of  my  derivation  that 
idea  which  is  common  to  both.  I  suppose  therefore  a  stock  or 
root'  ME AISi,  with  the  idea  of  'to  stroke  down/  'handle/ 
palparer  mulcere,  with  which  are  connected  the  German  and 
English  adjective  mild,  and  fieiX^xog^  with  the  verb  (i€iXi00Hv, 
Aeschyl.  fisXicCBtv.  The  physical  idea  of  the  word  passed 
over  on  the  one  side  into  the  form  lUXyo,  melken,  'to  milk/ 
whence  the  German  adjective  melk,  Engl,  'milch/  and  the 
German  substantive  Milch,  Engl,  'milk/  the  name  given  to  the 
liquor  obtained  by  milking;  i.  e.  by  stroking  down  and  pressing 
the  teat  of  the  cow;  whilst  on  the  other  side  arose  from  the 
unchanged  root  the  substantive  yiiXi,  These  two  words  are 
therefore,  strictly  speaking,  one  and  the  same  word  and  thing; 
but  they  fixed  themselves  in  the  one  branch  of  the  language  on 
the  more  definite  idea  of  honey,  in  the  other  on  that  of  milk. 
At  the  same  time  in  the  Greek  the  root  MEA  passed  over,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  more  prevalent  in  that  language,  into 
BA\  whence  fiXetv,  ^XCxxaiv,  and  pXifiav,  and  so  it  remains 
undecided  whether  the  word  pXirrto  comes  from  the  root  im- 
mediately, or  through  (liXc.  The  connexion  of  fiXitov  with 
fiiXi,  arising  perhaps  from  the  idea  of  sweetness,  is  supported 
by  a  trifling  analogy  ^ 

6*  As  little  reason  have  we  to  be  afraid  of  supporting  the 
derivation  of  /3Aa|  from  [laXaxdg;  particularly  as  we  must  first 
presuppose  the  verbal  stem  from  which  fiXd^  taken  by  itself 
would  come;  for  the  form  BXct^HVy  fiOQaivsiv  in  Hesychius 
comes,  according  to  all  analogy,  at  once  from  /8Aag.  As  a  con- 
firmation of  which  we  majr  adduce  the  quantity  (tdv  fiXaxa), 

*  BUxov ,  the  potherb  called  arach  or  orach ,  the  Atriplex  of  Lin- 
nseus ,  is  called  in  German  Melde.  Compare  also  Hesych.  MeXtxia^ 
ret  pixxa^  which  has  been  already  amended  by  others  to  fiXtxa ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  the  explanation  there  given  must  have  been  a 
word  in  common  and  familiar  use. 
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which  in  the  case  of  pXtCai  is  done  away.  In  the  Ionic  form 
the  word  would  have  taken  an  17,  as  ^Qa60(o^  rixQrjxa  (see 
art.  100.  sect.  3.);  and  thus  we  may  also  add  the  word  /JA17- 
XQ6g,  weak,  connected  with  it  much  in  the  same  way  as  film- 
^Q6g  is  with  fiXdUxm.  But  the  present  case  leads  us  still  further 
by  means  of  the  Homeric  dpXrjX(f^f  *^  which  the  a  has  been 
long  since  acknowledged  to  be  not  intensive,  but  without  signi- 
fication, exactly  as  the  stem  from  which  (iaXax6g  springs  has 
such  an  a  in  dfiaXdg,  weak,  tender,  {agva,  II.  %,  310.  yiQovtcc, 
Eurip.  Heracl.  75.)  a  word  certainly  in  meaning  naturally 
connected  with  dfiXruQos,  and  not  less  in  orthography  also; 
for  a^aXog,  dfiXrixQog  may  be  very  well  compared  withdfLa^BtVy 
i^Qotdisiv. 


35.   BovXo{iai^  {%'iX(o. 

1.  Of  these  two  verbs  i^iXc^  is  of  far  more  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  the  most  general  expression  for  wishing;  but  it  ex- 
presses in  particular  that  kind  of  wish  in  which  there  lies  a 
purpose  or  design,  consequently  a  desire  of  something  the  exe- 
cution of  which  is,  or  at  least  appears  to  be,  in  one's  own 
power ;  on  the  oUier  hand  fiovXofiai  is  always  confined  to  that 
kind  of  willingness  or  wishing  in  which  the  wish  and  the  in- 
clination toward  a  thing  are  either  the  only  thing  contained  in 
the  expression,  or  are  at  least  intended  to  be  particularly 
marked.  Hence  it  expresses  a  readiness  and  willingness  to 
submit  to  that  which  does  not  exactly  depend  on  oneself,  as 
at  U.  CD,  226.  ii  9i  (lot  dlna  Ts^dfisvac  nagd  vrjvclv  *Axamv 
XaXxoxndvtDVj  BovXofuct  (/  am  ready  and  willing y  &c.).  In  the 
same  way  it  is  also  used  of  a  woman  who  can  only  do  as  others 
wish,  Od.  o,  21.  KbCvov  povXetai  olxov  ifpiXlsw^  Zg  xsv  invioi. 
And  of  a  mere  wish  or  desire,  II.  o,  51.  xal  el  fidXa  PovXetat 
aXXfj. 

2.  Hence  it  is  remarkable,  that  whilst  the  active  wish,  which 
looks  forward  to  its  accomplishment  as  soon  as  circumstances 
shall  allow,  is  in  all  other  cases  expressed  by  i^iXuv  (II.  i^,  364. 
navt*  i^iXa  ddfisvat,  t,  120*  S^f  i^iXco  dgicaij  &c.),  fio^Xofiai  is 
used  in  this  sense  of  the  Gods  only;  e.  g.  H.  a,  67.  A£  xiv 
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iC(og . . .  Bovketcu  dvtuicag  i^iitv  in6  Xotyitv  dfivvat;  and  more 
frequently  thus,  '^hxoqc  ifiovXeto  xvdog  Sgiliatj  Tq(6b66i  da 
fiovlsto  vUriVy  &c.  (D.  ij,  21.  /a,  174.  o,  39.  Od.  *,  275.  See  also 
II.  >l,  319.,  where  the  older  editions  had  i^iXat.  See  Heyne.)  In 
this  expression  there  is  evidently  something  of  respect,  as  in 
our  verb  to  mill,  since  in  speaking  of  those  above  us  we  par- 
ticularly remark  and  mention  the  inclination;  the  favour,  the 
concession,  which  in  them  connects  the  wish  almost  immediately 
with  its  accomplishment. 

3.  From  this  meaning  of  inclination  toward  a  thing  which 
is  evident  in  fiovXo^cUf  it  is  used,  without  any  other  word  joined 
with  it,  when  beside  the  wish  there  is  a  preference  of  one 
thing  to  another.  In  short,  fiovXofiat,  but  never  i^iXa^  stands 
singly  in  Homer  for  'to  freter/  malle,  and  that  when  speak- 
ing of  an  active  as  well  as  of  a  passive  wish.  The  passages 
where  it  is  followed  by  ij  are  frequent  and  well  known,  as  II. 
a,  117.  if,  594.  Od.  A,  488.  jr,  106.  But  to  these  belong  also 
those  passages  where  this  sense  is  evident  only  from  the  anti- 
thesis in  the  preceding  sentence,  as  in  IL  a,  112.  ixal  xoX'd 
fiovXofuu  avti^v  OUxoc  i%atVj  and  in  the  expression  KaC  xs  td 
fiovXoi[ifiVy  xaC  X6V  noXv  xigdiov  ^sv.  In  this  case  sometimes 
id'iXeiv  and  povX66^ai  are  plainly  put  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  as  in  Od.  (>,  226.  oix  i^sXff^Bi  '^(fyov  i%oC%s6^ai,  AXXa 
xtciCifwv  xaxd  drjfiov  BovXatai  aitiimv  pdcxevv  rfv  yaaxiq>^  aval* 
tovy  and  so  also  t,  95.  This  meaning  of  fiQvXB6%'ai  is  easily 
overlooked,  if  one  does  not  observe  the  antithesis,  as  at  Od.  o, 
88.  BovXoiiai  rjdifi  vetc^ac,  where  it  is  not  a  rude  '^Itvish^'  (i^i- 
Aco),  but  a  friendly  "I  would  rather  now  return  home,''  in 
answer  to  the  option  left  to  him  by  Menelaus.  Compare  like- 
wise Od. «,  387.  (>,  187  ^ 

4.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  peculiar  to  i^iXaiv  to  be  used  with- 
out any  other  word  joined  with  it  for  8'6va69'M,  particularly 
in  the  negation  oix  id'iXsc,  as  at  H.  fp,  366.  06x  i&sXs  xqo- 


^  BovXsiS^ai  is  seldom  met  with  in  this  sense  in  prose.  Stnrz  has 
found  it  once  in  Xenophon ,  Anab.  2,  6,  4.  (6.),  where,  however,  it  is 
discoverable  only  by  the  antithesis :  ijov  ^a^viuiVy  povXnai  novHv. 
In  Alexander's  Letter  in  Gellius  20,  5.  it  is  followed  by  ^ :  iym  di  §fOv^ 
lol^tfy  Sv  Tccig  ksqI  za  a(fiavc(  ifiTUiQlccig  fj  xatg  dwifj^vSy  diutpi^Hv, 
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QdsLVy  AXV  t^xBto^  and  in  other  passages.  See  Damm.  5ov- 
ks6^ai,  in  which,  properly  speaking,  is  contained  the  mere  wish 
or  the  being  willing,  in  itself  and  by  itself,  cannot  be  so  used; 
but  i^ikaiv  may,  in  as  much  as  it  never  expresses  the  wish  of 
a  person  who  is  not  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  his  wish 
being  gratified. 

5.  As  for  the  rest,  i&iXeiv  is,  as  we  have  8€dd,  the  more 
general  expression,  and  hence  it  occurs  also  in  cases  where  we 
have  seen  fiovkBts^ai  used ;  very  frequently,  for  instance,  of  the 
Gods,  or  to  express  a  mere  wish,  as  at  11.  iy,  182.  *Eiid'OQB 
xXfJQog  xvve'fig  ov  ap'  i^^bXov  avtoL  BovXe^d'ai,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  limited  to  the  cases  above  mentioned;  to  it  belongs 
exclusively  the  construction  with  rj,  and  that  with  the  bare 
accusative f  as  TQoiacai,  dh  fiovXsto  vixtiv,  in  which  manner 
id'aXof  does  not  occur;  for  in  the  example  quoted  above  from 
II.  ij,  the  preceding  verb  ix^OQBtv  is  understood  again  after 

6.  In  modern  times  the  verb  fiovXsCd'ai  in  its  abridged  form 
jSdAcrai,  p6Xe0d'ey  was  first  admitted  into  Wolfs  Homer.  To 
scholars  the  question  is  nowadays  pretty  clear  (see  Schneider's 
Lexicon*,  and  Heyne  on  II.  X,  319.);  but  it  may  be  as  well 
to  put  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  points  on  their 
guard  against  false  views  of  the  subject. 

7.  No  language,  in  expressing  its  sounds  by  writing,  has 
ever  yet  succeeded  in  keeping  pace  with  the  real  diversity  of 
those  sounds  as  expressed  in  speaking.  The  signs  by  which 
sounds  are  expressed  have  always  been  produced  by  chance 
circumstances,  not  by  pure  invention.  Hence  in  all  languages 
many  sounds,  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  are  united  under  one 
sign.  Ear  and  eye  then  mingle  and  confoimd  their  own  de- 
cisions, and  we  get  accustomed  to  consider  as  really  different 
those  sounds  only  which  have  different  signs,  and  to  look  upon 
those  which  are  united  under  one  sign  as  mere  modifications  of 
the  same  sound.    The  ancient  Greeks,  like  some  of  the  oriental 


*  [In  Schneider^s  Lexicon  we  find  "BoAojMfi  for  ^lofiai^  H.  1, 319. 
Od.  or,  234.  vvv  S*  bigmg  i^olovxo  ^sol^  where  the  usual  reading  is 
ifiaXovTO.  Od.  n,  387.  p6Xs6&€.  Theocr.  28,  15.  ipoXlofiriv.  The  root  is 
polw,  the  Lat.  voloy  —  Ed.] 
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nations  even  now,  had  only  one  sign,  tlie  o,  to  express  the 
sounds  0,  ti*,  u.  For  the  w,  however,  there  arose  in  very  early 
times  a  separate  sign,  by  the  use  of  a  form  of  the  sister- 
consonant  V  or  digamma — T  or  v.  Tfce  o  therefore  still  re- 
mained, particularly  in  words  of  Ionic  origin,  the  sign  of  only 
the  sounds  o  and  w.  In  that,  indeed,  they  were  not  poorer 
than  the  Germans  are  now  in  their  c;  for  every  one  versed  in 
the  physiology  of  language  knows  well  that  o  and  u  are  less 
different  than  the  different  modifications  of  the  German  eff? 
which  we,  deceived  by  appearances,  consider  as  essentially 
the  same,  while  we  look  on  o  and  u  as  essentially  different 
from  each  other.  And  here  it  should  be  remarked  that  be- 
tween the  sounds  of  all  vowels  there  are  intermediate  sounds. 
As  long  as  the  attention  of  a  nation  is  not  awakened  to  the 
sounds  of  its  language  by  those  who  cultivate  the  liberal  arts, 
its  musicians,  rhetoricians,  grammarians,  &c.,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  (as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Greeks)  whether  they  really 
made  a  clear  distinction  in  their  pronunciation  of  o  and  w,  or 
whether  they  had,  particularly  in  separate  races  or  dialects,  an 
obscure  middle  sound  for  their  o.  Nor  until  those  arts  have 
made  some  progress  in  improving  a  language,  does  this  point 
become  clearer.  The  Greeks,  however,  were  brought  to  the 
earlier  solution  of  this  question  by  an  additional  necessity ;  they 
endeavoured  in  some  sound^s  to  express  the  quantity  in  writing. 
Now  the  difference  of  the  sounds  of  o  and  u  is  naturally  more 
easily  perceived  when  the  vowel  is  pronounced  long.  As  soon 
therefore  as  the  sound  of  long  o  was  expressed  by  o,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  out  a  sign  for  long  «,  whilst  the  short  o  still 
remained  in  that  respect  uncertain.  Now  as  the  sound  of  u  ap- 
proaches on  the  one  side  to  that  of  o ,  and  on  the  other  to  that 
of  w,  a  sign  was  formed  by  the  union  of  o  and  v  placed  side  by 

*  [The  German  sound  of  u  is  like  our  o  in  do,  or  the  oo  in  boot^  and 

the  a  or  M  is  exactly  the  French  w.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind 
that  wherever  in  the  following  remarks  (for  instance  in  p.  199,  note 
4.)  mention  is  made  of  the  sound  of  this  letter,  the  German  pronun- 
ciation of  it,  not  the  English,  is  intended.  —  Ed.] 

t  [And  we  may  add  the  English  and  French  c  also;  for  what  can 
be  more  completely  distinct  than  the  sounds  of  e  in  (the  present  of 
the  verb  to)  read^  bread,  certain?  —  Ed.] 
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side,  or  the  one  above  the  other  tiius,  ov  or  &]  exactly  as  in 
some  of  the  modem  languages,  the  German  for  instance,  they 
write  a?  or  0  to  express  the  sound  which  is  between  o  and  e. 
From  this  way  of  writing  it,  and  because  the  common  dialects 
used  it  only  to  express  a  long  soimd,  arose  the  idea  among  the 
grammarians  of  ov  being  a  diphthong,  an  idea  transferred  into 
our  grammars,  and  now  become,  as  it  were,  an  established  one; 
.  in  the  same  way  as  there  have  been  given  similar  false  accounts 
of  the  German  a  and  o. 

8.  The  difference,  then,  between  the  sound  of  the  short  o 
and  of  the  short  u  has  come  down  to  us  without  any  sign  or 
mark  by  which  we  might  discover  whether  the  ancients  really 
had  any  such  difference,  and  if  so,  how  far  it  went  in  their 
pronunciation;  and  it  is  therefore  a  point  on  which  we  must  be 
content  to  remain  in  ignorance.  One  case  however  has  been 
discovered  by  the  metre;  namely,  that  whereas  ov  is  no  true 
diphthong,  but  only  a  long  vowel,  an  instance  occurred  in  the 
older  poetry  of  the  quantity  of  a  certain  word  not  being  fixed ; 
and,  therefore,  as  we  find  xdXog  and  xdlog,  ifjQ^g  and  ^SQogy  so 
we  find  also  fiovXBO^ai  with  the  fir&t  syllable  short.  In  the 
oldest  manuscripts  of  Homer  ov,  m  and  o  were  all  written  with 
the  0,  and  the  metre  alone  showed  the  difference  of  quantity. 
When,  however,  copies  were  made  according  to  the  later  mode 
of  writing,  that  verb  was  written,  In  all  common  cases  where 
it  occurred,  fiovXeC^av. '  More  accurate  copies  might  have  re- 
tained the  reading  fioXeCd'aL  in  those  passages  where  the  metre 
required  the  first  syllable  to  be  short,  but  in  all  others  it  was 
written  jSovAfcr^cu  even  then,  and  the  other  reading  has  never 
come  down  to  us  in  any  of  our  copies.  In  the  passage  of  Od. 
jr,  387.  the  writing  with  ov,  which  is  so  visibly  contrary  to  the 
metre,  has  remained  even  to  our  times : 

El  d'  ifitv  ods  (Av^og  ifpavidvsi,  iXloc  fiovksad'S 
Ainov  re  tcinv  xaJ  ixetv  7$axqciia  nivxa' 
Miq  ot  xq'flii^  Insitet  SXig  dvfAfidf  idmfiev. 

I  give  the  passage  at  length,  to  show  that  fiovXac^ai  stands 
here  in  the  sense  which  is  so  peculiar  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  it 
means  not  merely  to  toishy  but  4f  you  would  rather  \  as  the 
antithesis  plainly  shows.    But  in  the  two  other  passages  the 
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metre ^  which  appeared  to  suffer,  was  the  means  of  introducing 
an  emendation.  11.  A,  319. 

insl  vB(psXtiY$qba  Zevg 

TqcdoIv  dri  i^iksi'  dovvcit  nqixog  tjiTCBQ  'qfuv. 
Here  id'iXetv,  contrary  to  the  universal  analogy  of  Homer,  ap- 
pears with  fj  in  the  sense  of  malie.  The  best  manuscripts  have 
the  true  reading  fifyuXexaiy  and  the  Venetian  scholiast  on  the 
passage  expressly  explains  it  so;  i}  dvnk'q^  ort  fidXerai  dvtl  tov 
PovXstM^.  Here  then  we  have  another  trace  of  the  true  read- 
ing in  those  older  and  more  accurate  copies.  And,  lastly,  in 
Od.  a,  234.  the  common  reading  is 

Nvv  <J*  iriQcag  ipalovro  ^sol  naxa  (irjTiOiovTBgy 
but  in  the  manuscripts  and  in  the  scholia  the  various  readings 
are  ipdXovto  and  ifioyXomo;  andHesychius  has,  evidently  with 
reference  to  this  passage,  the  following  gloss:  ^EfioXotno'  ip'ov- 
Xovto,  ipovXavCavxo.  Wolf,  however,  has  retained  here  the  com- 
mon reading,  which,  explain  it  as  you  will  (see  Steph.  Thes.), 
still  remains^  without  any  satisfactory  parallel  example;  whilst 
ipovkovxo,  as  spoken  here  of  the  gods,  stands  quite  in  its  proper 
sense,  according  to  what  has  been  said  above,  and  even  the  con- 
struction with  the  adverb  may  be  illustrated  by  II.  o,  51.  %aX  d 
fidXa  povXetttL  aXXy. 

9.  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  now  clear  that  in  the 
three  passages  above  mentioned,  this  verb,  even  if  it  is  written 
with  an  o,  should  be  pronounced  bUletai^  MUesthe,  eWUonto*. 
And  for  this  purpose  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  were  to 


^  The  observation  of  Macrobius  in  his  work  De  Verho  Greece  el 
Latino  (p.  308.  ed.  Bip.)  refers  to  this  passage.  Ho  says  that  the 
letter  o,  ^^adjecta  ci,  producitur,  eademque  retracta  corripitur,  povle- 
Ttt*  fioXstaiy  xBtQaitovg  xixqanogj^ 

'  The  explanation  of  it  by  (iBxipcclov  (seeSchol.)  is  contrary  to  the 
midd.  voice,  which  can  admit  of  only  some  such  explanation  as  pal- 
lia^i  ig  vow,  ivl  tpQBat,  &c.;  an  ellipsis  that  does  not,  however, 
occur  elsewhere.  ^. 

*  This  rule  is  naturally  calculated  only  for  us  modems.  As  to  the 
ancients,  we  cannot  possibly  know  whether  they  always  had  for  the 
0  a  middle  sound  between  our  o  and  u,  or  whether  they  pronounced 
it  in  some  words  more  like  o,  in  others  more  like  u:  or,  lastly,  whether 
the  sound  of  il  was  really  lost  in  the  common  langitage  of  Greece, 
and  remained  only  in  the  Aeolic  dialect  and  in  such  antiquated  forms 
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reserve  the  character  s  (which  is  every  day  less  and  less  used 
as  a  substitute  for  ov)  entirely  for  this  and  other  similar  cases  that 
we  meet  with  in  the  more  rare  dialects  and  in  foreign  names*. 

36.    BQoiai^  pQoxV'^cci^  P^PQ'^^^' 

1.  There  are  many- verbal  forms  which,  in  their  letters  and 
partly  also  in  their  meaning,  come  very  near  to  the  verb  Pgi- 
X^iVj  the  vowel  of  which  is  so  changeable,  —  ^Qaxijvat,  ^Qox^j, 
vjtofiQvxi'Ogj  —  whence  it  may  be  useful  to  review  them  all,  in 
order  to  be  convinced  of  the  difference  of  the  stems  or  roots 
from  which  they  spring.  At  the  same  time  one  thing  will 
thereby  be  made  evident,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  used 
for  each  other;  in  as  much  as  each  form,  the  derivation  of  which 
may  be  doubted,  is  fixed  by  usage,  so  that  no  form  really  similar 
in  sound  belongs  to  two  roots  of  a  different  meaning.     Thus 

*  As,  for  instance,  when  in  the  later  writers  such  names  as  'PintXoi 
occur :  always  however  excepting  those  cases  where  constant  usage 
has  already  changed  the  Latin  u  into  the  Greek  o  or  v,  as  in  PaJfiv- 
Aog,  TIoTcXiogj  &c.  For  the  rest,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  the  Aeolic 
dialect  corresponded  with  the  Latin  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  points, 
in  as  much  as  that  alone  of  all  the  more  common  dialects  had  a  full- 
sounding  short  u;  and  that  dialect  wanted  only  a  wider  range  of 
literature  and  more  regular  grammarians  to  have  furnished  us  with 
the  means  of  deciding  with  correctness  on  the  orthography  and  pro 
nunciation  of  many  of  its  words  and  forms.  Meantime  we  may  cite 
one  instance  as  indisputable,  that  in  order  to  read  correctly  a  well- 
known  fragment  of  Alcseus,  we  must  write  not  OQava  but  aQav^;  and 
most  probably  the  instances  of  the  Aeolic  v  for  o,  which  the  gramma- 
rians have  preserved,  like  vfioiog,  ovvfia,  are  all  to  be  understood  of 
the  short  u;  nay,  it  is  even  a  question,  which  I  will  not  now  stop  to 
consider,  whether  this  dialect  did  not  pronounce  the  v  in  general 
(consequently  the  v  in  vvv,  ovg^  vnig  also,)  like  the  Latin  w,  and,  there- 
fore, had  both  u  and  v  (Acol.  Tand  /)  in  common  with  the  Latins.  To 
corroborate  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  short  ov  of  the  Aeolians, 
wo  may  add  the  express  assertion  of  the  grammarians ;  for  instance, 
Priscian.  1,6.  "lUi  enim  (the  Aeolians)  ^ovyavriQ  pro  ^vydrriQ^  ov  cor- 
ripientes,  vel  magis  v  sono  u  solitfsunt  pronunciare,  ideoque  ascri- 
bunt  0,  non  ut  diphthongum  faciant,  sed  ut  so'num  v  Aeolicum  osten- 
dant."  And  in  Schol.  ad  Dionysii  Thracis  Grammaticam,  p.  779.  it  is 
expressly  said  of  the  o  placed  before  the  v  by  the  Boeotians  (ro  o  to 
TtQOvt&inevov  naQcc  Boitaroig  tov  v),  that  it  does  not  alter  the  quantity, 
as  they  pronounce  HovvBg  short,  as  the  other  Greeks  do  nvveg. 
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the  Homeric  aorist  Pgax^tv  is  distinguished  from  f^gixBiv  not 
only  by  the  sense,  as  being  a  word  formed  from  the  sound  of  the 
thing  signified;  like  our  cracky  crash,  &c.,  but  also  as  a  form;  for 
this  latter  verb  has  no  aor.  2.  act.,  but  only  an  aor.  2.  pass,  ^qu- 
Xijvai.  Further,  as  the  a  in  figaxetv  is  not  a  changeable  vowel, 
but  rather  an  essential  part  of  the  word,  it  is  certain  that  beside 
the  stem  or  root  BPEX-j  whence  Poaxrjvai,  there  is  a  separate 
root  BPAX'. 

2.  ^Ava^QOx^'v  is  somewhat  more  likely  to  mislead  us,  in 
as  much  as  it  ts  used  with  reference  to  water;  as  at  Od.  A,  586. 
where  the  water  flying  from  |he  thirsty  Tantalus  is  thus  de- 
scribed, To6Cdx  vSfOQ  dnoXiaxst*  dvafiQOxiv:  and  the  change 
of  vowel  from  «  to  o  in  the  aor.  2.  is  not  without  example: 
compare  iiiiiogs.  But  a  comparison  of  dva^QOxiv  with  xata- 
fiQo^euv  and  dvaPgd^ete  will  show  us  where  the  real  connexion 
lies.    The  passages  where  the  two  latter  occur  are  these ;  Od.  d, 

222.  of  the  wondrous  drug  of  Helen,  ^X)g  to  xatafigoleuv , 

'whoever  swallows  it  down;'  and  fi,  240.  of  Charybdis,  *AIX' 
or'  dvaPQO^sis  d'aldccrig  dlfiVQav  vdoQ,  where  it  is  the  same  as 
xatafiQoieiev,  and  opposed  to  ilsfiiaeieVf  v.  237.;  the  meaning 
therefore  is,  "But  when  she  has  swallowed  up  again  the  salt 
sea-water."  Consequently  the  sense  of  vdcoQ  dvu^QOxiv  must 
also  be  "the  water  being  swallowed  up  again,"  that  is,  retiring 
back  again  into  the  ground.  But  in  this  case  we  have  the  aor.  1., 
and  as  a  change  of  vowel  never  occurs  in  that  tense ,  the  o  must 
be  in  the  stem,  or  root,  BPOX-,  and  the  theme  must  be  BPOXSl. 
With  this  is  connected  the  substantive  PQCxd-og,  and  no  less  the 
word  PQOxog,  a  noose  or  slip-knot r  as  in  German  ScJUinge  is  'a 
noose,'  and  the  verb  schlingen,  which  properly  means  'to  form 
into  a  noose,'  means  also  'to  swallow:'  and  there  is  sufficient 
similarity  between  the  act  of  swallowing  and  that  of  drawing 
together  a  noose  * . 

3.  And,  lastly,  as  to  the  stem  or  root  BPTX-,  I  refer  my 
readers  (as  far  as  relates  to  Pqvxcd  and  PqvxcHj  to  gnash  the 
teeth  ^  bite^  and  eat)  to  my  note  on  Soph.  Philoct.  745.  The 
poetic  perf.   pipQVxct  may,  according  to   its  fgrm,  belong  to 

^  Struve  has  quoted  TiatapQo^i  from  Apollonius  Rliodius  and  Dio- 
nysius  Perieg.  in  the  sense  of  swallowing  up  large  objects.  See  Butt- 
mann's  irregular  verbs  under  fiipQciaxco, 
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fiQvx(o;  but  it  is  strongly  attracted  toward  PgyxdofLat,  to  roar 
(as  a  lion,  see  Ammon.  y.fpmvetVy  Aristoph.  Ran.  823.  to  be!- 
lowy  as  a  bull,  Sophocl.  Aj.  322.);  by  the  striking  analogy  of 
l/Lv%doykai  and  ^riTuio^i ,  each  of  which  has  in  the  old  language 
of  poetry  just  such  a  perfect  with  the  same  meamng,  [Ufivxtt, 
^i^fixa.  Both  verbs,  fiQv%(o  and  fiifvxtiofMu,  are  words  formed 
*from  the  sound  of  the  thing  signified,  which  (though  each  takes 
its  origin,  as  the  meanings  prove,  from  a  different  sound)  have 
formed  themselves  in  the  language  on  the  same  stem  or  root 
BPTX',  although -grammarians  and  lexicograpliers  endeavour 
to  connect  them  together  partially.  Homer  has  the  present 
tense  of  neither  verb,  only  the  perfect  fiifiQvxccy  and  that,  like 
(li^vxa  and  ft^fii^xa,  in  tiic  sense  of  the  present,  according  to 
the  analogy  given  at  length  in  the  Ausfiihr.  Sprachl.  sect  113. 
obs.  13*.  [See  also  Matthise's  Greek  Grammar,  p.  505.  obs.  3. 
BloomfJ  Homer  uses  this  word  three  times,  of  the  roating  of 
waters,  D,  p,  264.  Od.  «,  412.  ft,  242.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
this  meaning  (to  connect  which  with  that  of  fiQVX(o  Damm  has 
given  himself  much  useless  trouble)  can  take  its  rise  only  from 
the  still  stronger  idea  of  the  roaring  of  animals,  as  Schneider 

*  [The  passage  referred  to  is  the  following : 

Obs.  la.  Very  frequently  the  meanings  of  the  present  and  of  the 
perfect  are  so  similar  to  each  other  that  usage  confounds  them.  Thus, 
strictly  speaking,  ^liln  means  it  goes  to  the  hear  I  ^  the  Epic  fti^i^^^?  it 
lies  at  the  heart;  hence  both  mean  it  concerns  ox  pains  me.  In  this  way 
the  real  difference  of  many  perfects  which  ara  used  exactly  as  pre- 
sents may  be  easily  imagined ;  as  pres.  to  become^  to  do  progressively^ 
to  begin  to  do;  perf.  to  be,  to  do  fixedly  and  decisively;  as  TKl^Ofuci,  I  be- 
lieve, ninoi^y  lam  confident,  rely  on;  and  so  ivSavm  &nd  eada,  ^aUco 
and  xi^Xa^  xi^doficri  and  nixtiSa,  &c.  Although  in  most  of  them  the 
difference  cannot  be  made  clear,  at  least  to  us  and  in  our  languages, 
as  in  Xilfid'ay  lUiiffva^  Ttigyriva,  lohvUj  didogxa^  odmda,  yiyti^a^  xi^^i^fiori, 
aXalriiiai  (from  aAcrofux^,  %€%oncig*j  yet  we  can  trace  in  many  in- 
stances that  the  perfect  has,  in  addition  to  the  meaning  of  the  pie- 
sent,  an  expression  of  certainty  and  completeness.  The  application, 
however,  of  all  this  to  particular  cases  must  be  always  left  to  private 
judgment,  in  as  much  as  many  words  admit  of  being  taken  in  different 
views.  It  must  be  observed  particularly,  that  the  following  verbs, 
signifying  a  soiind  or  call,  have  quite  commonly  in  the  perfect  the 
simple  meaning  of  the  present,  as  nixgniya^  I  cry  out,  UXaxa,  xixAayya, 
xhQiya,  fii^Qvya  (PQVxaofUii)^  fiifivxa  (jivxaofiaijy  (ii(iri%€c  {fAtinaofutijy 
so  that  the  real  present  of  these  seldom  occurs.  —  Ed.] 
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has  proved  to  a  certainty  by  the  collection  of  cognate  yerhB 
wloch  he  has  compared  together  under  the  article  ci(fvm  in  his 
Lexicon^.     Again^  Homer  uses  fisfiifvxcis,  II.  t/,  393.  n,  486.  of 

'  Only  that  Schneider  in  his  Lexicon  has  not  been  careful  enough 
to  separate  expressly  this  word  from  §ifi%<^  fremdeo.  Under  the  word 
m^vm  he  places  pQvxoo  among  the  fonns  which  mean  to  roar  or  beUaw^ 
because  he  refers  ^l^qv^a  back  to  that  theme ;  and  under  the  word 
§Qv%fo  he  derives  a  verb  ^(^o^ncn  probably  instead  of  §iPi^%a)y 
which  should  mean  the  same  as  PQvxcco(iai^  from  Pqvxco,  frendeo. 

[To  give  the  English  scholar,  who  may  not  understand  German,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Battmann's  meaning,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  at  length  the  articles  to  which  he  refers ,  as  they  are  found  in 
Schneider's  Lexicon  and  Supplement. 

Bqvko),  -|a).  iobitet  bile  in  pieces,  devour,  swallow  up,  poet.;  (neiQaKiov 
%a  TtocxQaa  Pqvxsi^  Diphilus  ap.  Athcn,  p.  292.  C.  TOXa  fiilfj  Pqvkcov  Sv 
naxaTtioi^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  Ael.  h.  a.  4,  34.  5,  3.  In  Nicand.  Alex. 
226.  figviiov  axoiue  is  the  same  as  fiBfAVKog^  the  moulh  shut  close.  It  is 
one  and  the  same  as  j^^ohtxo),  j?^o%O/^09,  fiipQciiSna^  and  comes  from 
|^«},  Latin  voro,  ^o  eat,  bite,  devour;'  whence  jSo^ao,  j^o^ioo,  fioQvoo^ 
thence  poQaaxm,  contr.  PqmCnoa^  pogoxo),  /S^oxco,  fut. /J^dlco,  whence 
PQOx^og;  again,  j^o^vxo,  contr.  j^^vxcd,  Jos.  16.,  the  difference  be- 
tween which  and  fiQvx(o  consists  merely  in  the;i;,  and  the  latter  means 
particularly  the  gnashing  of  the  teeth  in  eating  or  otherwise. 

BQvxfOy  'ifOy  the  same  as  /?^vxo>;  but  particularly,  to  strike  the 
teeth  together,  gnash  the  teeth  with  rage,  impatience,  &c.  Thence  pQv- 
Xo^cct,  same  as  p^vxccofiai.  In  Soph.  Philoct.  745.  the  present  reading 
is  figwofiai  instead  of  PQvxo(iai,    See  also  (OQvofiai, 

But  in  the  Supplement  to  Schneider's  Lexicon  pQvxco  stands  thus : 

BQvx(Oy  -Iw,  appears  to  be  the  same  with  or  very  near  akin  to 
Pqvxa)j  PQvxofJuciy  PQvxciofiai.  In  Homer  it  is  used  of  the  roar  of  dashing 
waves  ^  II.  Q^  264.  Od.  f*,  242.  But  at  II.  Vj  393.  and  7t,  486.  xcfTO  xa- 
wa^slg  Bepgvxmg  is  explained  by  dentibus  frendens,  *  gnashing  the 
teeth.'  Hesychius  has  fVom  some  similar  passage  explained  Pefigvxo- 
xsg  by  ^iioq>ovovvxBg.  Compare  Apollon.  Rhod.  2,  831.  In  Sophocl. 
Trach.  1072.  Saxs  naq^ivog  fiifii^a  nXaloov^  the  schol.  explain  it  by 
avap6(o,  to  cry  aloud,  KXcciovxd  (is  %al  pQvxdfisvov^  Alciphr.  I,  36*  ap- 
pears to  be  an  imitation  of  the  preceding.  InPhiloct.745.the  old  read- 
ing was  pQvxoficci^  which  Brunckhas  altered  to  pQVKOfAeei.  "Sllexo  /3^- 
X^slg  aXl,  Philippi  Epig.  77.  swallowed  up  in  the  sea,  belongs  to  ^gvnm. 
Archise  Epig.  12.  ^xtov  odovxa  pQvxmVf  dentibus  frendens.  In  Hip- 
pocr.  p.  604,  21.  o^oSovxsg  §qvxov<st,  the  teeth  chatter  in  a  skivering  fit, 

^SIqvo)^  mQvoiiai,  expresses  the  cry,  howling,  or  roaring  of  hungry  dogs, 
wolves,  or  lions.  ^SIqvov  xvfta,  Antipat.  Sid.  Epig.  8.  'SlQvsxcti  oldfia 
'^aAa(y<yi/ff,Dionys.Per.83.  The  Latin  rugire  folly  expresses  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Qreek  word,  and  comes,  like  rugere,  ructare^  from  i^w, 
iQvym^  iQSvyofuci^y  which  last  in  its  aorist  is  used  aldo  in  the  sense  of  to 
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the  cry  sent  forth  by  one  lying  mortally  wounded.  The  scho- 
liast indeed,  and  those  who  follow  him,  explain  it  by  grinding 
the  teethy  and  support  this  interpretation  by  stating  that  the 
dying  actually  do  so.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the 
passages  to  feel  how  ill  this  agrees  with  the  poet's  description, 
and  how  naturally  a  cry  of  pain  suits  it.  For,  besides  its  proper 
meaning  of  to  roar  or  bellow  ^  fiQv%&iS^cU  expresses  to  utter  any 
violent  cry  or  screamy  as  ^Qvirfisig  in  Soph.  Oed.  T.  1265.,  ifiifv- 
%ato  inTrach.  904.,  and  pipgvxey  1072.  By  this  interpretation 
a  uniformity  of  usage  is  preserved,  not  merely  in  Homer,  but  in 
general.  Bipgvxa  belongs,  as  far  as  the  sense  goes,  exclusively 
to  PQvxao^ai:  in  the  sense  of  gnashing  the  teeth  only  the  pros, 
and  imperf.  jS^j^o,  iPQv%ov  were  used;  and  this  too,  as  it 
appears,  not  in  the  language  of  Epic  poetry. 

4.  There  now  remains  for  our  examination  the  very  difficult 
form  in  II.  Qy  54. 

Olov  di  xqi(pu  iQvog  ivfji^  iQidijXig  ilaltig 
Xcigo)  iv  olonoXny  o^'  ahg  ivafiipQvxsv  t/^co^. 
Here  is  neither  the  roaring  of  waters,  nor  any  sound  which  can 
be  compared  with  the  grinding  of  teeth;  the  sense  however  is 
clear,  the  poet  is  speaking  of  the  bursting  forth  or  springing 
up  of  water.  But  the  grammarian  does  not  remain  satisfied 
with  having  ascertained  the  meaning;  he  tries  to  satisfy  himself 
on  the  formation  of  the  word  and  its  analogy.  And  thus  have 
arisen  various  opinions,  some  explaining  the  word  differently, 
others  proposing  to  alter  the  reading.   As  I  have  not  succeeded 

roar,  H.  v,  403.  Theocr.  13,  58.  For  these  are  used  also  o^vo),  wQvm, 
coQVOfiat ;  again,  QQvyca^  OQifydvfa.  Hesychius  has  OQvyavHy  iQtvytxcn ; 
again,  OQVtxat^  vkaxxtty  and  ogvy fiog  f or  OQvyfUvog  ^  i.  e.o^v^^dfifvo^, 
PQvxdiisvog,  As  from  igvyato  comes  igvyf^dm,  igvyfiatvo)^  so  from 
igvym  comes  OQvyfidco;  thence  OQVfiadog  and  ogvfiaydog^  a  loud  noise. 
The  words  co^vyiy,  a^Qvyfwg,  and  a>gv&ii6g  are  evidently  derived  from 
the  form  dtQvyo)'^  and  from  this  or  from  OQvym  is  formed  by  contrac- 
tion Pgvxooy  Pgvxio), 

In  Passow^s  improved  edition  of  Schneider  PQvxdo(iai  stands  thus : 
BQvxdojiai  (from  Pqvxg))^  or  less  frequently  pgvxavdoiun^  to  roar, 
bellow,  howl,  Lat.  rugire;  as  an  expression  of  pain  both  in  men  and 
animals,  but  properly  of  the  Hon,  Lobeck's  Sophocl.  Aj.  320.  And, 
generally,  to  make  any  deep  and  hollow  rumbling  sound ,  as  that 
hoard  in  an  earthquake.  It  is  used  of  the  crying  of  children,  J^icand. 
Alex.  221.  but  hero  others  read  §Qixv%Qvdo^t  or  Pgavnavdofiai. —  EdJ 
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in  finding  any  one  explanation  decisively  -convincing,  I  shall 
give  all  the  different  views  and  opinions  of  those  who  have 
treated  on  it,  noting  particularly  the  least  tenable,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  avoided  in  future. 

5.  And  first,  then,  are  we  to  suppose  a  third  root  BPTX-j 
that  is,  a  third  of  those  similarly-sounding  onomatopoeias,  with 
the  meaning  of  to  spout  forth  like  water?  The  similarity  of  the 
roots  might  possibly  be  no  objection,  as  the  forms  which  are 
found  with  each  of  the  three  distinct  meanings  would  be  dif- 
ferent; for  to  PQVxst^  he  gnashes  his  teeth  ^  and  pi^QvxB^  he 
roars  ^  we  should  have  to  add  fiifiQV%B^  it  spouts  forth.  But 
herein  lies  a  new  difficulty.  We  know  from  grammar  that  no 
verb  which  has  the  same  •consonant  in  the  present  and  perfect 
as  its  characteristic  (perf.  2.  or  perf.  middle) ,  takes  in  the  per- 
fect a  short  vowel.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule, —  that  is  to 
say,  1st,  the  o,  as  in  xixonuy  t^roxa;  2nd,  the  syllable  after 
the  Attic  reduplication,  as  in  ilTJXvd'a,  aXrjitfpa;  and  Jrd,  the 
Epic  shortening  of  the  iy  into  a  foimd  only  in  the  participles 
CeCa^vta,  tsd'aXvtay  &c.,  — r  these  exceptions  are  so  defined  that 
they  make  the  rule  appear  only  the  more  fixed,  and  fiifiQV%a 
is  therefore  a  startling  anomaly.  The  grammarians  were  not, 
however,  struck  by  this.  Apollon.  Lex.  *AvafiifiQv%B.  t(3v 
nenovriiidvmv  Sia  ^iiii]6iv,  olov  dvafiiprixe  (letd  rivog  fi%ov.  K 
this  explanation  be  received,  we  must  suppose  that  the  form 
itself,  not  standing  in  need  of  any  present  tense  in  o,  was  formed 
at  once  as  it  now  stands,  in  imitation  of  the  soimd  signified,  a 
perfect  with  a  short  syllable ;  /j£/3pv%«i/,  it  spouts  forth, 

6.  Schneider  in  his  Lexicon*  mentions,  secondly,  the  reading 


*  [In  Schneider^s  Lexicon  avci§(^%(Q  stands  thus : 
^Ava^QvxcD,  a  word  which  occnrs  onlyinivecpiPifvxBv  vStog^  the  water 
issues  forth,  IL  p,  54.,  where  others  read  'fiiP(^x€  horn  -^Qvco^the  same 
as  avafiXvtOy  to  burst  or  issue  forth,  Aelian.  v.  h.  3, 43.  Thus  ^  and  A  are 
changed  in  ylmaoaQyog^  -eclyog,  and  many  others.  Others  have  read 
'Pi^^lBj  and  explained  it  by  avoTtinwuB^  but  without  any  suitable 
meaning.  The  interpretation  of  Apollonius,  avapifitiKSv  (iBtd  xivog 
VX^i  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  he,  with  others,  must  have  read 
pi§Qa%B^  as  Apollon.  Rhod.  evidently  did,  from  his  imitation  of  the 
passage,  avi^Qaxe  dt^ddog  vScoQj  1, 1147.  I  prefer  th^  reading  dvapi- 
^QvxSj  and  derive  it  from  -/Jpvtw,  the  same  as  ava/SAvfco.  (The  root 
is  undoubtedly  connected  with  pXvSio,  pXv(Oy  /J^vo.)  —  Ed.] 
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(whether  of  one  or  of  many  manuscripts  I  know  not:  —  Heyne 
had  it  from  a  Moscow  one,)  P^PqvxsVj  but  he  prefers  fiifiQvxSy 
from  /3^Sg7,  which  should  be  the  same  as  jS^vgco.  If  now  we  adopt 
fiiPQvxa,  it  follows  that  this  quantity,  particularly  in  Homer, 
who  uses  only  a  few  perfects  ending  in  -xa,  and  all  with  a  long 
vowel  in  the  penultima;  like  dddvxa^  pifilrixa,  (see  the  Ausfiihr- 
liche  Grammatik*,  sect.  97.  obs.  7.)  must  be  very  improbable. 
Schneider's  opinion,  however,  contains  more  improbabilities  than 
this ;  for,  first,  there  is  only  a  verb  p^va  and  a  verb  pivifo ,  both 
in  the  sense  of  to  shoot  forth  luxuriantly  ^  and  properly  used  only 
of  plants,  as  we  actually  find  pQvsi  used  only  two  verses  below 
dvapdpgvxiv  in  Homer;  in  other  writers  it  is  found  in  the 
sense  of  to  spout  forth,  like  water  or  any  other  fluid.  If  now 
we  suppose,  with  Schneider,  a  present  Pgy^cOj  there  is  no 
ground*  for  forming  a  perfect  in  -xa;  for  pXiiia  at  least  makes 
pXv0(Oy  &c.  And,  lastly,  neither  Pqv(0  nor  piv^o  has  ever 
the  thing  shooting  or  spouting  forth  as  its  subject,  but  the  ex- 
pression is  always  Pqvslv  &vd'€6Lj  vScctij  &c.,  or  at  all  events 
with  the  genitive.  Here  then  we  have  supposition  upon  sup- 
position; and  uncertainly,  so  far  from  being  removed,  is  conse- 
quently greatly  increased. 

7.  Schneider  gives,  thirdly,  ivapiPQuxav  as  an  old  reading, 
but  he  forms  this  conjecture  only  from  the  expression  fi£ra 
Ttvog  ^jrov  in  ApoUon.  Lex.,  and  from  a  passage  of  Apollon. 
Rhod.  1,  1147.,  which  he  considers  an  imitation  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Homer;  ror'  dviPgaxB  diifdSog  aikcog  *Ex  xoQVfp^g 
aXXfixtov  (that  is  to  say  vSmQ).  But  independently  of  the  con- 
sideration that  here  are  no  groimds  for  the  probability  of  there 


*  [The  passage  referred  to  runs  thus : 

Obs.  7.  In  the  old  Epics  the  perf.  2.  (perf.  med.)  is  by  far  the  pre- 
vailing form,  whilst  of  the  perf.  1.  occurs  only  the  form  in  -xa  with 
a  vowel  preceding,  as  didvxa^  pipliputy  pipgwuc,  Tf^^ifSMr,  and 
these  in  very  limited  number;  of  the  impuris^  however,  we  find  the 
perf.  S.  only.  Hence  Homer  has  from  Konrooj  xexoimgj  while  the  At- 
tics use  ninoipa.  We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  3.  pi.  perf. 
pass,  in  -(patai^  -%atm^  as  occurring  in  the  Epic  poets.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  a  perf.  I.  may  have  been  current  in  the  dialects  where 
the  common  language  has  the  perf.  2. ,  as  we  see  didoma  and  SiSia 
stand  side  by  side  in  this  latter.  So  the  Dorians  (Plut.  Ages.  607.  e.) 
used  a%ov%a  for  the  common  axijxoa.  —  Ed.] 
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having  been  a  perf.  fiipgaxs,  the  thing  itself  teaches  us  that 
the  grammarian  meant  by  fj%6g  tig  only  a  genUe  issuing  forth; 
but  the  poet  ApoUonius  Rhodius  is  describing  a  stream  of  water 
bursting  suddenly  by  divine  power  from  a  mountain  which  had 
been  until  then  dry.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  chose, 
uninfluenced  by  the  other  passage^  the  word  ^QaxsVO  as  ex- 
pressing a  rushing  or  bursting  noise  ^  which  is  exactly  contrary  to 
our  passage  in  Homer. 

8.  There  is,  fourthly,  an  actual  reading  of  Zenodotus  avafii- 
PqoXBv^  consequently  an  ancient  one,  which  deserves  our  at- 
tention. At  first  sight  we  might  suppose  this  to  be  the  cor- 
relate of  the  before-mentioned  xarafiQdiai  belonging  to  the 
root  BPOX-,  and  as  xcctaPQdl^cci.  means  to  swallow  down,  this 
would  be  to  throw  up.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  in 
speaking  above  (sect.  2.  of  this  article)  of  xaTccfigdl^ai  we  saw 
that  avafigd^ai  and  ivafiQO%iv  meant  just  the  contrary  of  to 
throw  up,  and  had  essentially  the  same  sense  as  xaraPQdlccif 
diflfering  only  by  the  latter  meaning  to  swallow  down ,  the  two 
former  to  swallow  up  or  back  again.  And  even  if  we-  were  to 
suppose  that  the  word  might  have  such  a  twofold  sense  as  to 
throw  up  and  to  swallow  upy  still  the  idea  conveyed  by  that 
fiQo^aiy  which  is  something  violent  and  momentary,  corre- 
sponds as  little  as  possible  with  the  idea  in  the  passage  in 
question,  which  is  that  of  water  issuing  forth  continually  und 
gently.  The  reading  of  Zenodotus  points  therefore  undoubtedly 
to  the  verb  PQi%Hv.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  other 
known  instance  of  a  perfect  fii^Qoxa]  but  then  we  must  re- 
member that  we  are  not  justified  in  rejecting  a  form  found  in 
an  old  authority  because  it  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  provided 
it  be  but  consistent  with  analogy,  and  still  more  a  real  read- 
ing. Now  as  we  can  say  with  perfect  correctness  td  SdmQ 
PQiXBi'  tijv  y^Vy  so  an  absolute  or  neuter  use  of  the  verb  will 
appear  not  unnatural,  by  which  the  poet  might  have  said  vS(oq 
dvapifiQOXsv  (the  perf.  in  the  sense  of  the  present),  'water 
issues  forth  and  irrigates  the  land.' 

9.  Fifthly,  a  hint,  though  perhaps  a  slight  one,  in  favour 
of  the  common  reading ,  ai/aj3//3(^£t/,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Homeric  expression  vnofiQVxa,  under  water  ^  at  Od.  s,  319* 
Tdv  S*  &(f*  in6§(fvxa  ^xi  noXvv  jr^cJvov,  "it  kept  Ulysses  a 
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long  time  under  water.''  Some  of  the  grammarians  considered 
the  expression  as  an  adverb:  whence  Aratus  426.  said  of  a  ves- 
sel sinking,  vn6fiQV%a  vavtiXXovtai.  Others  separated  it,  t^d 
Pqvxcc:  and  thence  Oppian  did  not  hesitate  to  use  fiifvxa  as  an 
accusative  case  for  the  sea,  ig  vsavr^v  q>iQBtai  PQvxa,  Halient. 
2,  588*.  But  the  plain  analogy  of  such  expressions  as  rdv 
^hv  dgiiriXov  ^xev  d'eog  and  yvta  d'  i^ipcev  iXatpgd  shows  that 
vit6PQv%a  is  an  adjective,  for  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
here  to  form  a  nominative.*  If  one  were  wanted,  it  would 
doubtless  be  by  metaplasmus  vtcoPqvxos;  but  vno^gviiog  was 
more  in  use,  as  in  Homer's  Hymns,  in  Herodotus,  and  else- 
where. Now  this  word  indisputably  comes  from  j3(»/;i^:  for  figi- 
%e6^ai  is  used  of  objects  which  are  completely  under  water;  for 
example,  in  Xenoph.  Anab.  4,  5,  2.  SUfiavvov  fiQSxo^svot  jegig 
tov  6^<paX6vj  "they  passed  through,  being  under  water  up  to 
their  middle."  According  to  the  more  common  analogy  it  would 
therefore  be  vno^QOxoSj  for  which  we  have  here,  by  a  rather  un- 
usual change  of  vowel,  tJ;  with  Y^hich  maybe  compared  5ro^a, 
dvcivviiQg,  and,  as  a  case  exactly  similar,  dysCQGi^  dyogd^  dyvQi^j 
dyvQtfig.  But  if  this  change  of  vowel  were  in  the  derivatives, 
we  must  allow  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  also  admitted 
into  the  inflexions  of  the  verb,  and  that  from  Pq^x^  was 
formed  not  only  fiifigoxcc  but  fiifigvxay  the  short  vowel  of 
which,  on  this  supposition,  has  nothing  to  startle  or  surprise 
us.  In  those  most  ancient  monumenis  of  Qreek  literature  there 
are  constantly  found  single  forms  which  do  not  adapt  them- 
selves to  any  particular  analogy,  but  only  to  the  more  gene- 
ral, as  dX'qXov%'a^  idipdTi^  ifivtjiivxs,  dnovQagy  &c.  The  va- 
rious reading  of  Zenodotus,  dvafiiPQOX^v,  comes  then  by 
this  supposition  into  a  fresh  and  proper  point  of  view.     Bo* 

*  [In  Schneider's  Lexicou  we  find  these  words  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  ^^'Tjto^Qvxa^  Od.  6,  319.  for  xmo^Qvitovy  or  it  may  be 
read  separately  vTcif  fiovxaV  Again,  ^^'Tnofigvxog^  o,  ^,  under  water; 
SeaaaXlriv  ysvia^at  v%6pQv%a^  Herod.  7, 130.  like  Od.  f,  319.  used  ad- 
verbially. It  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Arati  425.  Oppiani  J,  145.  3, 
599.  4,  39.  Quint.  Sm.  13,  485."  To  this  is  added  in  the  Supplement: 
"The  nominative  case,  of  which  no  example  is  given  in  the  Lexicon, 
is  found  in  Phil,  de  Animal,  p.  344.''  Schneider  has  also  in  his  Lexicon, 
"J3^S, /?^;Uo'ff,  %  the  deep,  the  depths  of  the  sea,^^  and  he  cites  as  an 
example  the  passage  of  Oppian  above  mentioned.  —  En.] 
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side  the  anomalous  fiifi(fvxa,  which  is  come  down  to  us  from 
the  old  language,  there  had  been  also  formed,  at  least  in  the 
mouth  of  criticising  philologists,  the  other  form  agreeable  to 
the  great  and  general  analogy.  In  the  same  way  as  we  have 
explained  the  avafiB^QO%Bv  of  Zenodotus,  so  we  now  understand 
dvafiifiQvxsv  also ;  and  the  variety  of  the  reading  is  therefore 
oi\ly  a  variety  of  the  form. 

10.  We  have  found  nothing,  then,  during  our  investigation 
so  fixed  on  historical  grounds  as  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory; 
and  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  make  our  choice  between 
three  suppositions  resting  on  general  analogy :  viz.  the  fourth, 
dvafiifiQOXiv^  formed  according  to  strict  analogical  rules,  and 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  verb  dvaPQsx(Oy  though  the  con- 
nexion is  not  very  plainly  to  be  traced,  nor  is  the  authority  of 
the  reading  very  strong:  the  fifths  ivafiipQi>xev ,  also  from 
dvafiQixca,  but  formed  anomalously;  the  authority  of  the  reading 
very  great,  and  with  the  analogy  of  vTtdfiQVxa:  the  firsi,  the 
same  reading,  dvafiifi^fvxBv^  without  a  derivation  from  any  verb, 
but  supposed  to  be  a  word  formed  at  once  in  the  perfect  from 
the  sound  of  the  thing  signified,  it  bursts  or  issues  forth. 

37.    /lat(pQ(ov. 

1.  The  word  Sat<pQ(ov  admits  of  a  twofold  derivation,  one 
from  Satg^  the  fights  according  to  which  it  would  mean  warlike; 
the  other  from  Sai^vat,  to  learn,  experience,  according  to  which 
it  would  signify  prudent,  full  of  knowledge  and  experience.  To 
mention  at  once  the  passage  most  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
latter  sense,  from  the  former  being  totally  unsuitable,  we  may 
name  Od.  o,  356.,  where  it  is  an  epithet  of  the  wife  of  Laertes. 
We  might  possibly,  therefore,  be  tempted  to  decide,  without 
further  inquiry,  that  it  must  have  this  meaning  everywhere 
else.  For,  indeed,  though  it  be  indisputable  that  a  simple  word, 
derivable  from  more  roots  than  one,  can  have,  and  actually 
has,  in  diflferent  situations  quite  diflferent  meanings,  yet  it  ap- 
pears scarcely  conceivable,  that  a  compound  word,  made  as  it 
were  for  the  occasion,  could  have  in  the  same  poet  two  distinct 
meanings  when  used  m  the  same  situation,  that  is,  as  the  epi- 
thet of  a  person  who  is  praised  for  some  one  quality  which  he 
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18  supposed  or  represented  to  possess.  And  however  decisive 
the  sense  might  be  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  wife 
of  Laertes  mentioned  above,  still  in  many  others  where  it  was 
not  so  clear  there  would  constantly  remain  a  doubt  as  to  the 
poet^B  meaning. 

2.  But  notwithstanding  this  it  is  impossible  to  deprive  9at- 
fpQtov  in  Homer  of  the  sense  of  warlike.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  there  cf^n  be  but  few  instances  where  the  epithet  prudent 
or  sensible  may  not  be  quite  as  applicable  to  the  same  person 
as  warlike.  There  are  plenty  of  such,  where  the  genuine  mean- 
ing of  the  poet  must  decide  in  favour  of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 
We  do  not  wish,  for  example,  to  deny  that  Achilles  or  Dio- 
medes  is  sensible  and  intelligent;  but  if  these  heroes,  placed  in 
a  situation  where  the  context  has  no  reference  to  any  quality -of 
the  understanding,  have  a  certain  epithet  applied  regularly  to 
themselves,  every  one  feels  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  one 
which  refers  to  their  bravery.  If  now  Ulysses,  at  II.  x,  402. 
says  to  Dolon  that  he  is  aiming  at  a  high  prize,  that  is  to  say, 
to  get  possession  lnn(ov  AlatUSao  SaUpQovog,  or  if  at  €,  181.  a 
Trojan,  recognizing  Diomedes,  says,  TvSs^dy  iiiv  iycrya  SatfpQOVt 
ndvxa  itaxcj  -  these  passages  are  perfectly  decisive  that  dat<pQ(ov 
here  refers  not  to  the  understanding,  but  to  bravery;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  passage  in  U.  A,  427.,  where  Socus, 
unknown  except  from  what  is  there  said  of  him,  plays  the  part 
of  a  spirited  though  unfortunate  warrior,  and  at  v.  456.  has 
this  epithet,  Zdxoto  Sat<pQfOvog  Spginov  lyxos'^o)  ts  XQOog  iXxe, 
To  these  we  may  add  also  such  combinations  as  the  often  recur- 
ring SahpQovosy  tnitoSd^oio, 

3.  The  twofold  sense  of  the  epithet  SaPpQCJv  exists  therefore 
beyond  a  doubt  in  the  poems  of  Homer;  but  this  circumstance 
is  accompanied  by  one  very  striking  fact,  that  all  the  passages 
where  Sat^pQiov  plainly  relates  to  the  understanding  occur  in 
the  Odyssey  and  in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,  both  of  which 
have  been  attributed,  from  a  very  early  period,  and  on  very 
strong  grounds,  to  a  different  author  from  that  of  the  Iliad*.  In 
H.  (Oy  325.  in  which  book  the  word  occurs  but  once,  it  is  the 
epithet  of  Priam's  herald,  Idaeus;    and  in  the  Odyssey  it  is 

*  [By  a  similar  coincidence  difAVUw  is  frequently  used  in  the  Odys- 
sey, but  in  the  Iliad  is  found  in  the  last  book  only.  —  Ed.J 
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given  to  the  wi/e  of  Laertes,  to  the  artificer  Polybus,  ^j  373., 
and  to  the  unwarlike  king  Alcinous,  J,  256.  %",  8.  13.  Again, 
when  at  Od.  a,  48.  Minerva  says  ^AkXd  ftot  aft^?'  ^OdviJrjV  Sat- 
fpQOvi,  SaCexai  tJtoq  ^vOfiOQpy  or  when  Penelope  says  d,  687. 
piotov  xaxaxBCQBxs  nokXbv^  Ktijacv  Trjkefidxot^o  datq)QOvog ,  it  is 
evident  at  first  sight  that  this  simple  fixed  epithet  can  mean  no- 
thing but  that  prudence  which  was  the  characteristic  of  Ulysses, 
and  so  prominent  a  quality  if^  the  young  Telemachus.  And.  the 
same  remark  which  we  have  made  of  datq>Qovog,  [TcnoSdfioco  in 
the  Iliad,  will  hold  good  -with  regard  to  the  frequently  repeated 
datq)(fovay  noLxvko^ijrrjv  in  the  Odyssey. 

4.  In  the.  first  twenty-three  books  of  the  Iliad  the  epithet 
is  given  only  to  well-known  acknowledged  warriors,  or  to 
those  who  are  introduced  as  such,  and  in  no  one  instance  is 
there  any  inducement  to  translate  it  hy  prudent  y  except  perhaps 
where  it  is  given  to  Priam  (t,  651.  A,  197.  o,  239.);  but  Priam 
is  also  called  elsewhere  iv^^BXi-qg^  as  well  as  the  brave  Eu- 
phorbus  and  his  brothers  (9,  9.  23.).  In  the  Odyssey,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  soon  as,  from  the  decisive  instances  mentioned 
above,  we.  have  fixed  on  the  meaning  prudent y  there  does  not 
occur  one  example  to  oblige  us  to  deviate  from  it.  Those  to 
whom  this  epithet  is  given  are  indeed  princes  and  heroes,  but 
they  are  imknown  except  from  the  mention  there  made  of 
them,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  calKng  them  wise 
rulers  and  intelligent  men  (a,  180.  o,  518.  %  16.);  and  to  these 
we  might  add  without  hesitation  the  otherwise  quite  unknown 
suitor  Polybus  {x^  243.),  if  it  were  not  that  the  other  meaning 
of  warlike y  so  common  in  the  Iliad,  may  seem  to  strike  us  as 
a  more  suitable  epithet  to  one  who  is  described  as  still  fight- 
ing against  Ulysses  and  his  friends*. 

5.  If  now  we  take  a  general  view  of  what  has  been  said,  we 
find  an  identity  of  meaning  in  the  Iliad,  and  another  in  the 
Odyssey,  such  as  we  should  always  wish  to  find  in  poems  which 
have  been  handed  down  by  the  mouth  of  the  rhapsodists ,  and 
such  therefore  as  deserves  our  particular  attention. 

6.  In  the  poems  of  Hesiod  ddUpQOiv  appears  to  have  the 


*  [According  to  Passow's  Lexicon  the  Hom.  Hymn.  Dem.  follows 
the  usage  of  the  Odyssey.  —  Ed.] 
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meaning  of  warlike  both  in  the  Op.  652.  as  an  epithet  of  the 
brave  king  Amphidamas,  and  still  more  decidedly  in  the  Scut. 
119.,  where  lolaus  is  exhorted  to  show  himself  in  a  contest  as 
Satq>Q(ov  as  he  had  previously  been.  Pindar,  on  the  other  hand 
(Pyth.  9, 148.),  gives  the  epithet  to  Alcmena.  In  what  sense 
the  word  is  used  in  the  lyric  passage  in  Aeschyl.  Theb.  9J0. 
it  is  difficult  to  say :  the  poet  has  evidently  asserted  his  lyric 
rights  in  the  use  of  it.  The  yo&g  is  there  called  datg)Q(0Vj  ov 
(pcXoyadTJg:  now  if  we  look  no  further  than  these  words,  the 
explanation  which  supposes  the  word  compounded  of  Satieiv 
(pgdvag  appears  very  suitable  and  satisfactory  enough,  by  which 
it  would  mean  heart -rending.  But  this  will  not  consist  with 
SatxrrJQ  preceding  it: 

da'ixT^Q  yoog 

Axn6<Srovog^  aixoTtrJinav^ 
Jatip^mVy  ov  q>ikoy€i^qy 
JaxQvxiow  i%  q>Qtv6g^  &c. 

Hence  I  think  that  Aeschylus  compounds  the  word  as  it  is  in 
the  Iliad.  Arid  as  in  the  expression  ov  ^t^oyaO-ifg  there  is  a 
kind  of  personification,  so  it  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be  said 
in  the  same  way  of  y6ogy  (which  ov  iptXst  trjv  yrid'oavvrjVy  as 
being  contrary  to  it,)  that  it  (piXet  or  q)QOV€t  rrjv  Satda,  as 
supplying  it  with  nourishment. 


38.    /diaxai^  doaOaavo. 

1.  Whenever  Homer  describes  any  one  as  having  been  in 
doubt,  and  after  consideration  making  up  his  mind  what  course 
to  pursue,  he  uses  this  verse, 

^8s  di  o[  (pQoviovti  doaCCecxo  %lq8iov  slvat. 

For  example  at  II.  i/,  458.  Od.  s,  474.  Now  supposing  a 
person  not  only  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  verb  Sod0- 
(Sad^ai  from  any  other  quarter,  (which  has  been  every  one's 
case  from  the  earliest  times  of  Homeric  explanation,)  but  to 
have  believed  that  nothing  more  was  known  about  it,  such  a 
person  would  still  have  felt  quite  certain  of  the  meaning  of  the 
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word,  and  of  the  sense  of  each  passage  where  it  occurs.  For 
it  is  as  clear  as  the  light,  both  from  the  connexion  of  the  words 
and  from  the  sense  of  each  passage,  that  Sodaaato  means  iV 
seemed,  iSo^ev.  Whoever  then,  considering  this  as  a  well-known 
fact,  began  to  examine  the  word,  could  have  been  only  in  danger 
of  mistaking  the  etymology ;  the  meaning  of  the  poet  remained 
uninjured.  In  tracing  its  derivation  the  verb  Soxetv  would 
naturally  present  itself;  for  a  x  too  much  or  too  little  can 
be  no  objection  to  the  affinity  of  two  words;  and  thus  the 
scholiast  on  U.  i/,  458.  produces  a  perfectly  harmless  deri- 
vation. 

2.  Not  so  however  those  who  started  from  apparent  etymo- 
logy, ^otrj  is  a  d(Mbt;  iv  Soifj  eivai,  to  be  in  doubt,  is  a  Ho- 
meric expression  (II.  i,  230.),  and  ivSoid^scv,  to  doubt ,  formed 
from  it,  is  foimd  in  Thucydides.  Now  as  all  the  passages  in 
question  imply  a  state  of  doubt,  a  superficial  opinion  was  ready 
to  be  pronounced  at  once ;  a  simple  verb  doidio  was  supposed, 
of  which  the  Homeric  word  might  be  a  metrical  abbreviation. 
This  was  the  idea  of  some  of  the  ancients  in  the  Etym.  M. 
in  V. ;  and  of  the  modems  according  to  Valckenaer's  learned, 
but  nothing  more  than  learned,  discussion  ad  Ammon.  1,  16. 
The  similarity  of  the  letters  blinded  them  to  the  dissimilarity  in 
the  sense.  If  the  etymology  were  correct,  Sod(S0axo  must 
mean  he  doubted  within  himself ^  But  in  all  the  passages  in 
question  the  doubt  lies  in  the  former  part  of  the  description, 
and  is  generally  detailed  most  circumstantially ,  as  for  instance 
at  II.  Vy  458. 

^rit(po§og  61  6uivdtj(a  fUQfinJQi^sv^ 

"H  uva  Ttov  Tqcocov  hctqlacaixo  (ieya^vficav^ 
^A't^f  ivaxfoqTqOdiq  *  1/  TceiQi^aaixo  xai  olog. 
Slds  Si  01  q>qovtovxi  doaaaavo  xi^diov  Blvai. 
Brjvat  iit*  Alvslav, 

Now  in  this  passage  how  is  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  idea  of 
the  doubt  to  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph?  The  impossi- 
bility of  doing  this  was  felt;  and  so  to  help  themselves  out, 
while  they  approved  of  the  explanation  it  appeared,  they 
added  this:  Sed  quae  nobis  meliora  videntur,  talia  fere  sunt  in 
quibus  tuto  pedem  nondum  liceat  figere,  &c.     (Valck.  loc.  cit.) 
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A  most  cautious  and  qualified  expression  this,   by  which  the 
verse,  ten  times  repeated  in.  both  poems,  gains  nothing. 

3.  The  opinion  which  the  modems  had  thus  formed  of  the 
word  must  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  observing  how  it 
was  used  in  Homer  s  imitators.     In  Apoilonius  Rhod.  (3,  819.) 
they  found  not  only  doLa^eaxe  fiovXdg  of  a  person  still  unde- 
cided, and  Soidlovxo  XevCCBiv  (4,  576.);  '^  thought  they  saw 
(distant  and  indistinct  objects);  but  also   otctcoxb  Sovaov . . . 
d  odea  at,  3,  955.,  when  she  perceived,  that  is,  thought  she  heard 
a  sound,  and  lastly,  3,  770.,  the  very  plain  expression  itfiyLivti 
Sodeaato,  she  sat  in  doubt  and  indecision.     But  our  critical 
knowledge  teaches  us  not  to  consider  everything   which   we 
read  in  Greek  authors  as  the  usage  of  the  Greek  language. 
Joidlio  *  was  certainly  never  in  use,  and  ivSotd^o  is  no  legitimate 
compoimd,  but  a  verb   formed  from  the  expression  iv   Soi^. 
Apoilonius  however  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that  as  a 
poet  he  might  form  such  a  word  as  9ocd^(o.    But  then  came  in 
the  feeling  of  the  grammarian.     Looking  on  the  impersonal 
Homeric  Sodacaxo  as  the  very  same  verb,  he  thought  himself 
justified  in  abbreviating  his  personal  verb  Soidt^HV  in  the  same 
manner.    Still,  however,  one  sees  how  much  even  this  gram- 
marian-poet felt  himself  restricted  by  an  ear  accustomed  to 
Homer.     He  only  uses  in  that  way  the   aorist  Sodi56ai'^  he., 
would  never  have  ventured  upon  Sodlaiv,    In  Virgil's  imita- 
tion, too,  Aen.  11,  550.,  omnia  secum  Versanti  subito,  vix  haec 
sententia  sedit,  the  vix  appears  to  me  to  be  an  endeavour  to 
introduce,    as  well  as  his  poetical  feeling  would  allow,    the 
expression  doirj,  which  some  interpreters  had  supposed  to  exist 
in  dodaaaro;   an  attempt  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Voss   in 
his  translation,  "This  determination  appeared  at  last  to  him 
doubting  to  be  the  best.'^     In  both   expressions  the  doubt  is 
carried  on  to  the  very  brink  of  the  resolution;  which  cannot  be 
the  meaning  of  Sodacaro,  if  it  be  formed  from  dotij. 


*  [Both  Schneider  in  his  Lexicon,  and  Passow  in  his  improved  edi- 
tion of  it,  admit  doialG).  The  former  quotes  no  instance  of  its  actual 
occurrence  in  any  author:  the  latter  translates  it  /oefowW^;  and  thence 
interprets  the  middle  voice  to  be  doubled  or  divided^  that  is,  to  be  in 
doubt;  adducing  as  an  instance  of  the  active  voice  dowtfcaxc,  Ap.  Rh. 
3,  819.,  of  the  middle  ^otcffovro,  4,  576.  —  Ed.] 
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4.  The  only  passage  where  this  aorist  occurs,  except  in  the 
above  oft-repeated  verse  of  Homer,  should  have  sufficed  to  prove 
that  doifj  has  no  connexion  with  dod^aato.  Nestor  advises  his 
son  in  the  chariot-race  to  keep  the  left  horse  so  near  to  the  stone 
which  marked  out  the  course, 

'Slg  Sv  <foi  TtXtjiAvi]  ye  doaaastai  Sxqov  {aiad'cuy 

"that  the  nave  of  your  wheel  may  appear  to  touch  the  edge 
of  it.''  ^odacexav  (for  -rjtac)  the  scholiast  explains  by  ipavra- 
ad'y,  vofLcCd^;  and  correctly  so.  There  is  here  an  appearance; 
whence  do^fi  would  have  expressed  the  same  thing;  but  of  a 
doubt  there  is  not  the  remotest  idea,  any  more  than  there  is  in 
the  other  passage,  where  however  there  is  a  doubt  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  If  now  that  etymology  is  to  stand,  we  must  say 
that  dod60ato  originally  gave  the  idea  of  a  doubtful  appearance, 
but  by  time  and  usage  that  part  of  the  meaning  which  implied 
doubt  was  lost.  In  that  case  the  poet  indeed  is  sacked;  but  the 
etymology  is  unsatisfactory  and  useless  toward  the  discovery  of. 
the  meaning. 

5.  With  this  aorist  we  may  join  an  imperfect,  as  found  in 
all  the  editions  before  Wolf  at  Od.  g,  242.,  where  Nausicaa 
says  to  her  attendants,  of  Ulysses  beautified  by  the  divine  aid 
of  Minerva, 

IlQOiS'd'ev  filv  yccQ  Sij  fioi>  aemiXiog  doccx*  elvntiy 
Nvv  dl  ^eotciv  Soixs 

Here  again  there  is  a  seeming  or  appearance  of  something, 
which  however  in  this  case  did  not  cause  even  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt,  but  produced  perfect  certainty;  the  appearance  did  in- 
deed cause  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Nausicaa,  as  expressed  in 
the  representation  which  she  gave  of  her  recollecting  what  the 
former  state  of  Ulysses  was,  as  compared  with  his  present; 
but  the  word  Soato  refers  to  the  time  when  he  appeared  to  be, 
and  really  was,  deixihog*  This  verse  also  ought  therefore  to 
have  prevented  the  false  derivation;  though  we  must  confess 
that  to  us  it  appears  to  furnish  the  most  intricate  point  of  the 
investigation.  Before  Wolf,  indeed,  the  common  reading  of  the 
editions  was  doazo;  but  the  best  manuscripts  and  the  oldest 
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editions;  the  Aldine  for  instance,  have  d/aro*;  the  Lemma 
of  the  greater  and  lesser  scholia  (in  the  old  edition)  have  the 
same;  and  Eustathius  explains  only  this  latter  reading.  He- 
sychius  has  hiatal'  ipaivetai^  dox€t.  z/aafnyv  idoxifiaiov,  id6- 
^aiov.  And  lastly  the  Etym.  M.  has,  under  diaraif  this  very  pas- 
sage of  Homer  with  the  reading  of  dsaro.  No  old  lexicographer 
has  the  form  ddato.  That  it  was  introduced  as  a  various  read- 
ing through  the  existence  of  dodatfato^  and  that,  as  soon  as  it 
was  so  introduced,  diarai,  was  put  in  the  background  as  a  cor- 
rupt reading,  were  necessary  consequences  of  each  other.  But 
there  was  another  consequence  as  necessary,  that  modem  cri- 
ticism should  again  bring  forward  the  only  authenticated  read- 
ing, whatever  the  grounds  for  its  authenticity  might  be.  The 
derivation  of  this  diataty  in  the  Etym.  M.  and  in  the  scholium, 
from  ddco  Sida^ai^,  serves  only  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  d^aro 
was  the  reading  recognized  by  the  grammarians,  and  that  they 
never  once  connected  this  word  with  dod66ato.  We  however, 
even  before  we  proceed  to  their  etymology,  do  connect  them 
together,  because  the  change  of  vowel  between  e  and  o  is  very 
common,  and  strict  regularity  in  these  changes  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  old  language. 

6.    I  think  now  we  must   start  from  diaro:  and  thus  the 


*  [Passow  in  his  improved  edition  of  Schneider's  Greek  and  Ger- 
man Lexicon  has,  ^^Jiaxo '  the  only  remains  of  an  old  verb  diufuxi^  to 
appear  or  seem :  it  occurs  onlv  in  Od.  ^,  242.  annihoq  Hat  elvcn ,  he 
seemed  or  appeared^  &c.  for  iionu.  Before  Wolf,  the  common  reading 
was  doai  eZvoft."  Schneider  formed  both  doacrtfofro  and  doaxo  from 
docr^Q),  for  doucScDj  to  doubt,  Passow  in  bis  first  edition  of  Schneider 
formed  doaaaaTO  in  the  same  way ;  but  in  his  fourth  and  last  edition 
he  has  struck  out  doa^fo  entirely,  and  says  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  true  derivation  being  from  doxeiv^  for  which  he  refers  to  Butt- 
mann's  Lexilogus.  He  also  follows  Wolf  in  rejecting  doaro  without 
hesitation.^ — ^Ed.] 

*  The  evident  corruption  in  the  Milan  scholium ,  xal  ylvsvat  ano 
tov  dicodet/CD,  xcri  i^  ccvrov  devaco  didafiai^  is,  by  a  comparison  of  it 
with  the  Etym.  M.,  doubtless  to  be  corrected  thus,  x.  y.  aTCO  tov  dcdxo 
dttfti,  xol  L  cti.  daaco  didafioi.  The  Etym.  explains  this  da/oo  by  tucCw. 
As  it  is  inconceivable  how  any  one  could  get  from  this  idea  to  that  of 
doKBi^  I  conjecture  it  must  have  been  some  confusion  of  the  later 
grammarian.  The  older  one,  who  is  the  source  from  which  all  the 
rest  is  drawn,  had  probably  in  his  mind  Saico^  ddcoy  diSace. 
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derivation  from  ddoD  I  find  very  reasonable ;  which  I  trace  thus. 
No  doubt  the  verb  ddSaa,  Saiivai  begins  like  siSivaiy  from  the 
idea  of  to  see^  discern,  know.  This  granted,  it  is  very  probable 
that  there  was  an  old  verb  ddaxai,  tndetur^  from  which  accord- 
ing to  analogy  (for  example,  {ivda  ^via^  $6a  for  PAj^y  d'ettOfiai 
from  ^d(D)  came  dearai ,  and  it  was  equally  natural  that  as  the 
word  grew  more  into  use  the  radical  vowel  should  be  lost  by 
a  change  into  o.  This  may  remind  us  of  a  similar  appearance 
in  the  verb  d'adiSacD ,  which  will  be  found  examined  in  its  proper 
place,  and  to  which  therefore  I  refer. 


39.    JeiXrj^  deieXog^  &c. 

1.  The  lexicons  give  us  a  very  correct  view  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  SaCkfi^  as  used  in  the  older  period  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; that  is  to  say,  that  it  meant,  not  the  evening  in  the 
usual  and  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  the  afternoon; 
at  the  same  time  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  produce 
a  well-grounded  conviction  of  this  truth  by  bringing  forward 
the  passages  where  it  occurs,  because  both  the  old  gram- 
marians and  the  usage  of  the  word  by  very  excellent  writers 
of  a  later  period,  have  again  tended  to  render  the  meaning  of 
it  uncertain.  That  first  and  proper  sense  of  it  will  ap;  ear, 
if  rightly  considered,  evident  enough  in  the  Homeric  division 
of  the  day  at  II.  9,  111.  '^aetai  ij  jjoig  17  deiXrj  ij  (liiSov  rjficcQ, 
where  all  three  parts  must  be  portions  of,  and  make  up,  the  day, 
as  Achilles  is  speaking  of  the  battle  in  which  he  expects  one 
day  or  other  to  be  slain.  And  in  the  same  way,  though  in 
a  very  much  later  author,  in  Dio  Chrysostom,  Or.  66.,  the 
parts  of  the  day  follow  each  other,  and  da^^liy  is  placed  between 
/tf <nj/i/3^ta  and  ianiga.  See  also  Pollux  1 ,  cap.  7.  The  most 
striking  examples  of  this  sense  are  however  in  Xenophon,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Sturz.  Lex. ,  and  particularly  in  those  passages 
where  Se^lrj  is  mentioned  unconnectedly,  and  the  series  of  events 
which  followed  shows  that  it  must  have  meant  t^te  early  part 
of  the  afternoon.  Thus  in  Anab.  1,  8,  8.  (Sturz.  5.):  Kalfidri  xb 
fjv  (licov  i^fiiQag  xdl  ov7t(o  xazatpavBlg  ri<fav  ol  noki^voi'  iqvLXCc 
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dh  SeCkfi  syevstOj  ifpdvri  xoviOQtog,  x.  r.  A.,  where  there  follows  a 
description  of  the  gradual  appearance  of  the  enemy,  of  thoii* 
drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  then  of  the  great  battle  of 
Cynaxa,  all  of  which  happened  in  the  same  day.  A  passage  if 
possible  still  more  decisive  is  that  of  7,  3,  9.  and  10.  (Sturz.  4.5.)i 
where  Seuthes  speaks  of  some  villages  not  too  far  oflF  for  them 
to  take  their  dinner  (&QC0tov)  with  eas^  and  immediately  after- 
wards their  arrival  there  is  described  as  happening  trjs  deCXrif^ 
without  the  least  idea  or  mention  of  its  being  later  than  usual. 
The  distance  therefore  was  nothing  more  than  a  good  morn- 
ing's march,  which  being  completed  immediately  after  noon, 
x^^  deilrjgf  they  took  dinner.  And  the  same  usage  of  the  word 
is  found  also  in  Herodotus  9,  101.,  where  he  says  that  the 
battle  of  Plat«a  took  place  TCQot  in  trig  i^^iigrigy  that  of  Mycale 
yt€Ql  SsCkriv, 

2.  Frequently  however  the  word,  standing  alone  as  in  the 
previous  instance,  is  used,  no  less  correctly,  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced part  of  the  afternoon ,  whether  this  meaning  be  apparent 
from  the  context,  or  there  be  no  occasion  for  defining  the  exact 
sense  of  the  word;  as  in  Xenophon  3,  4,  34.  (Sturz.  21.)  4, 2, 1. 
For  since  SeiXri,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  is  used  so  decisively  for  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon, 
it  follows  of  course  that  in  the  same  writer  (and,  we  may  add, 
particularly  in  that  dialect  in  which  he  has  written)  it  never 
could  have  been  used  for  the  evening  also.  Nor  could  Xeno- 
phon ever  have  expected,  that  when  he  wrote,  in  the  Anab.  3, 
3, 11.  (Sturz.  8.);  <3<rr€  trjg  i^iiigag  5Xi]g  diijX^ov  ot;  Ttkeov  nivTS 
xal  BtxoCL  OtaSCaVj  &Xka  deiXrjg  dg)ixovto  alg  tag  xcifiag^  he 
should  be  understood  to  have  meant  by  SeiXrj  the  evening.  It  may 
be  very  fairly  said  of  an  army  which,  after  a  march  constantly 
interrupted  by  the  enemy,  reaches  a  certain  point  somewhere 
about  four  o'clock,  where  it  intends  to  pass  the  night,  that, 
after  marching  the  wJiole  day  it  had  advanced  only  two  miles 
and  a  half,  and  had  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  a  certain  point; 
and  as  the  context  shows  that  the  time  meant  was  one  draw- 
ing toward  the  evening,  the  word  SeCXri  was  quite  sufficient 
to  mark  it.  But  further,  as  this  word  thus  used  cannot  be 
considered  as  opposed  to  the  same  word  when  used  simply 
as  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  it  follows  that  it  must  be 
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used,  if  not  in  opposition  to,  at  least  to  mark  distinctly  a  time 
difiFerent  from,  the  evening  ^ 

3.  In  the  later  tiroes  of  the  language,  however,  the  usage 
did  certainly  exist  of  employing  ShiXrj  simply,  not  in  the  sense  of 
the  afternoon  generally,  but  only  of  that  iaiet*  part  of  it  which 
we  call  evening;  consequently,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  eai'ly 
morning;  as,  for  instance,  is  plain  from  Apollonius  Rhod.  3, 
417.,  where  Aeetes  thus  defines  the  ploughing  of  the  dreadful 
field  and  the  combat  with  the  earth-bom  men  as  a  day's  work, 
^HsQiog  %Bvyvviii  fioagy  xaldeiekov  Sqyiv  Uavofiav  afii^roro:  with 
which  we  may  compare  the  account  of  the  actual  performance 
of  the  exploit  by  Jason,  which  at  v.  1407.  concludes  with  these 
words ,  ^H^ag  ISv  xal  tc3  xexBXeCyLivog  rjev  aed'Xog*  Examples  to 
the  same  purport,  drawn  from  common  prose,  may  be  seen  in 
Stephanus,  as  quoted  from  Plutarch.  This  use  of  the  word, 
however,  inLucian  appears  to  me  particularly  sticking,  in  Lexiph. 
2.,  where  the  walk  after  the  Sstnvov  is  expressed  by  x6  Sechvov 
7CBQidtvri66(i€d'a,  and  that  in  the  mouth  of  a  person  aff'ecting  the 
old  Attic  dialect.  But  certainly  the  use  of  dsUi^vog  in  this  pas- 
sage does  not  belong  to  the  old  Attic  language,  but  was  a  com- 
mon expression  of  the  language  of  Lucian's  own  time,  as  is 
evident  from  the  example  of  the  same  word  in  Jupit.  Trag.  15. 
(6g  JteQiTcarrjoccifii  to  dsilivov  iv  KsQafiBtxm,  It  is  certain  how- 
ever that  this  sense  of  the  word  SsiXrj  was  as  early  as  Aristotle ; 
for  what  is  said  of  Zephyrus  at  Probl.  26,  35.,  TCgdg  rijv  dscXtiv 
jcvBt,  TtQcat  d'  ot;,  can  be  understood  in  no  other  sense  than  that  it 
is  a  wind  which  rises  totvard  sunset.  Compare  Lucian.  Dem.  Enc. 
31.  d'Qaascyg  i^avaCtdvrag^slra  nrri^avxag  ovx  elg  (laxgdv,  Stxrjv 
xfBv  SeiXivfDV  TtvBv^dtcDv.  Nor  is  it  at  all  inconceivable  that  this 
limitation  of  its  meaning  was  insensibly  carried  on  from  before 
sttnset  to  the  twijight  which  gradually  dies  away  after  sunset; 
which  last  meaning  must  have  obtained  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Theocritus,  as  in  Idyll.  21,  39.  one  fisherman,  relating  a 
dream  at  the  request  of  another  {Aiys  noC  note  vvxtog  "Otlfiv), 
thus  begins: 

*  Hence  we  may  judge  how  unsuitable  the  interpretations  are 
which  Sturz  has  placed  at  the  head  of  those  passages  that  appear  to 
mean  the  advanced  part  of  the  afternoon ,  viz.  lempus  vesperiinum, 
and  still  worse  crepusculum. 
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^nXtvov  ig  xatiSaQ^v  iw  eivaXloiCi  novotaiv, 
(OvK  ffv  fMcv  nokvaiTog*  iiul  dHicvsvvxeg  iv  Sqcc^ 
El  (ii(itnii,  tag  yte&cQog  ig>stdQfiBd'^)  slSov  ifutmovy  &c. 

Compare  Apollon.  1,  1160.  where  the  Argonauts  early  in  the 
morning  have  to  contend  with  the  winds,  which  vxo  dsielov  r^BQi- 
d'OvtOy  that  is,  evidently,  the  evening  before,  Hesychius  says,  v. 
SsieXog:  otrrci  yccQ  xal  ij  BtSTtiga^  dsiXiviq  xal  SelXri^  (ovo^aCtai. 

4.  Among  the  old  Attics  however,  and  among  the  lonians, 
SsCkri  was  always,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon;  and  consequently,  if  it  were  required  to  mark  dis- 
tinctly the  earlier  or  later  part  of  it,  it  was  necessary  to  add 
TtQcota  or  dil^ta.  We  find  proofs  of  this  both  in  the  grammarians 
and  in  diflFerent  writers.  Phot.  v.  ngcata:  ^eLlrjv  ngotav^  to 
jCQwrov  trjg  deCkrig  f^^Q^S'  Moeris :  ^alXrig  jCQcotag^  td  fierce  axxriv 
Squv  '  deCXrig  htpCag^  ngog  kanigav  *.  Thus  we  find  daCkri  o^Ca 
used  in  Herodot.  7,  167.  Thuc.  3;  74.  Demosth.  c.  Eubulid. 
p.  1301.  penult.,  in  which*last  passage  later  writers  would  have 

^Moeris  adds:  y.tn  Idlav  6i  delXrig  6v  Xiyowfiv  ^Amnol'  Xiytxcii 
dh  ftovov  delXrjg  xa^'  iavro  Tcaga  totg'^EXXriaiv.  This  assertion  that 
the  Attics  did  not  use  the  word  delXriv  by  itself,  but  that  only  the 
"EXXriveg  or  y,OLvol  did,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  properly  speaking  con- 
trary to  the  truth,  and,  indeed,  it  has  no  meaning;  for  the  whole 
afternoon  must  have  been  so  called.  What,  however,  Moeris  really 
intended  to  say  has  been  said  more  clearly  by  Thomas  Mag.,  where, 
to  his  explanation,  quoted  in  the  following  section,  he  adds  this,  to 
di  civxl  xov  delXfig  o^flag  dslXrjg  (lovov  Xiysiv^  ccnXmg'ElXXfivtTWv,  Bat 
this  assertion  of  Thorn.  Mag.  is  again  questionable ,  in  as  much  as 
Xenophon  uses  SslXrjg  of  this  later  time  of  the  day :  but,  as  I  have 
remarked  above,  Xenophon  speaks  thus  only  when  the  more  precise 
point  of  time  is  evident  from  the  sense  of  the  passage ;  but  Thom. 
Mag.  and  Moeris  are  speaking  of  the  usage  of  the  later  times,  in 
which  delXrjg  by  itself  was  used  only  of  the  hours  toward  sunset.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  assertion  of  Phrynichus,  App.  Soph,  v,  ccKQavl^ 
aac^aiy  p.  23.,  is  in  another  respect  less  accurate.  ^alXriv  yctQy  says 
he,  xaXovCiv  ot  Axuxol  to  negl  tiJv  ivccTtiv  xal  SsKaxriv  cigav;  by 
which,  therefore,  the  earlier  hours  seem  to  have  been  excluded. 
But,  without  doubt,  Phrynichus  is  here  speaking  in  opposition  to 
the  later  usage  of  the  word ,  i.  e.  the  using  dilXi]  by  itself,  almost 
entirely  for  the  evening.  And  in  fact,  according  to  our  own  customs, 
the  afternoon  might  be  defined  either,  as  in  the  gloss  of  Moeris, 
with  math ematicar accuracy,  the  time  after  twelve  o'clock,  or,  as  in 
that  of  Phrynichits,  the  time  about  three  or  four  o'clock. 
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said  merely  tcbqI  dsUriv]  for  the  voting  is  there  related  to  have 
begun  deilrig  drffiag,  so  that  it  became  dusk  before  they  had 
finished.  Js^lri  ngma^  also,  in  the  sense  given  by  the  gram- 
marians,  is  found  in  Herodot.  8j  6.,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
barbarians,  inEC  tb  Sri  ^S  tag^A^ixaq  tcbqI  SsCkriv  TCQotriv  ysvone- 
vrjv  aTCLxatOj  were  unwilling  to  sail  straight  toward  the  Greeks 
to  attack  them,  lest  they  should  fly,  and  (he  nighl  coming  on 
should  save  them  from  being  taken. 

5.  I  have  given  the  last  passage  at  length,  because  it  is 
clear  from  theuce,  as  it  is  indeed  from  all  which  has  been 
hitherto  said,  that  SbIXti  nQtota  is  a  part  of  the  afternoon.  But 
in  the  later  times  of  the  language  there  arose  great  confusion 
in  the  meaning.  The  expression  SbCXti  dipia  (as  well  as  dBvXrj 
alone,  which  now  became  common)  continued  to  retain  the  same 
meaning,  particularly  in  those  writers  who  affected  the  Attia 
dialect;  for  example  in  Lucian,  CronosoL,  14.  Aelian,  N.A.I, 
14.  Alciphr.  3,  5.  And  in  course  of  time  we  find  placed  in 
opposition  to  this  expression,  under  the  name  of  dsiXtj  jcgcsta^ 
not  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  but  t?ie  mornmg.  In  the 
Lexicon  of  Timseus,  however,  in  the  explanation,  ^BiXijg  7CQ(otag, 
ty  ngb  dgi^tov  Sga,  dBiXrig  diftiag,  rg  ngo  Sbcxvov^  there 
must  be  some  error^.  One  mistake  may  be  easily  conjectured 
and  amended  from  Hesychius,  where  we  read  the  following 
gloss,  agreeing  with  the  genuine  usage  of  the  word:  /^B^Xrj 
ngmta-^  ij  fiBz*  agi^xov  Sga.  But  both  explanations  are  found 
together  in  Suidas:  ^BiXri  b^Ca^  ij  nBgl  dv6tv  riXCov.  SbIXti 
XQCota,  iq  ng6  dgictov  Sga  •  17  fisrcc  rd  &Qc6rov.  And  all  doubt, 
if  any  remained,  would  be  removed  by  the  still  plainer  yet 
more  startling  gloss  of  Thom.  Mag.  JB^Xijg  iaagy  xal  SBlXrig 
(iBarjiiPQLagy  xal  dBiXtjg  oifCag^  ^AttixoC.  Here  the  word  ^Arri- 
Hoi,  as  referring  to  all  three  expressions,  is  certainly  wrong, 
and,  I  apprehend ,  sufficiently  refuted  by  what  has  been  said 
above;  but  these  startling  e;cpressions  do  really  occur  in  the 


^  This  gloss  does  not  refer  to  Plato,  but,  like  many  others  of  this 
grammarian,  to  Herodotus,  whose  two  passages ,  already  quoted  by 
us,  are  mentioned  by  Ruhnken  in  his  Notes,  without  however  his  re- 
marking that  the  one  in  which  dslXriv  TtQtohiv  occurs  is  in  truth,  as  we 
have  shown  above,  contrary  to  the  explanation  given  by  the  gram- 
manan,  and  consequently  was  misunderstood  by  him. 
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writers  of  the  later  times;  Synes.  (ap.  Steph.  in  v.)  IviSavtsg  ix 

BsvSvSbCov  tcqo  dsiXrjg  i^ag,  iidXtg  vtcIq  iii6ov0av  r^iiQav 

TCaQfiXXdl^afisv.  Acli.  Tat.  3,  2.  negl  yctQ  ^Bdri^^Qtav  dstXtjv  6 
filv  ^XLog  tskiog  ccQnd^stav  (was  completely  obscured).  And 
to  these  may  now  be  joined  the  expression  xsqI  dsvXrjv  edni- 
gavy  in  Ach.  Tat.  3,  5.  Herodian  2,  6,  9.  3,  12,  16.  In  these 
passages,  then,  we  see  each  pari  of  what  is  properly  the  day 
called  daCkrij  and  the  name  which  marks  the  particular  part 
meant,  as  midday  and  evening,  not  added  adjectively,  as  in  6^«r, 
&c.,  but  put  in  apposition;  at  which  usage,  and  at  I'hom.  Mag. 
calling  it,  without  further  remark,  Attic,  I  cannot  but  express 
my  surprise,  as  indeed  I  do  also  at  this  SbCIti  icnsQa  being  at- 
tributed, in  another  gloss  by  Suidas,  to  the  Attics;  dslXrig 
TCQfotag  xal  deiXrjg  iiSnigag.  ovto  kiyovCiv  ^AxxvxoC.  Meanwhile, 
imtil  I  meet  with  a  better  explanation,  I  shall  suppose  all  this 
to  have  arisen  from  a  blundering  mania  for  speaking  Attic. 
As  the  use  of  the  word  SeCkriy  in  the  sense  ot  the  early  part  of 
the  afternoon y  had  disappeared,  but  the  expression  daCXri  dipia 
still  remained  in  use  as  an  Atticism,  there  was  formed  in  an 
erroneous  manner  a  new  antithesis  to  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  time 
immediately  after  sunset,  as  opposed  to  the  time  before  sxmset; 
and  this  misuse  soon  brought  in  others  after  it,  which  would 
not  repay  the  trouble  of  attempting  to  elucidate.  But  tliat 
Suidas  and  Thomas  Mag.  ascribe  to  the  Attics  those  expressions 
which  we  do  not  find  in  any  ancient  writer,  proves  only  that 
they  were  not  all  in  real  use,  but  merely  used  in  the  language 
of  the  later  rhetoricians  (a  language  made  up  of  use  and  misuse), 
to  whom  the  writers  above  quoted  so  strictly  and  properly  be- 
long, and  whose  language,  —  not  indeed  in  the  opinion  of  Phry- 
nichus  and  Mcsris,  but  certainly  in  the  estimation  of  Thomas 
Mag.  and  other  quite  late  grammarians,  —  might  have  very  well 
passed  for  pure  Attic. 

6.  If  now  we  go  back  again  to  the  Epic  use  of  the  word, 
we  find  in  Homer,  beside  the  belore-mentioned  Sslkrij  the  ex- 
pression SsCbIov  ijSAccQy  which  in  Od.  p,  606.  is  used,  exactly 
as  the  former  was,  of  the  afternoon;  for  the  same  day  conti- 
nues through  the  following  book,  and  not  until  verse  304.,  after 
the  account  of  the  fight  between  Ulysses  and  Irus,  and  Pene- 
lope descending  and  receiving   the  presents  of  the  diflferent 
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Btdtors,  is  it  said  (livov  d'  inl  sifjcsgov  iXd'stv.  Again,  when 
Hesiod  (s,  808.)  says  of  tho  elvdg  (leaari,  i.  e.  the  nineteenth  day 
of  the  moon,  that  it  is  intSEieXa  Xdtov  ^/tiap,  this  is  explained 
by  Moschopulus  inera  xriv  usarjufiQiav^  ]  and  beyond  a  doubt 
correctly,  for  the  comparative  here  evidently  divides  the  day 
into  its  two  halves.  But  when  at  II.  %  232.  we  read  ei(S6xsv 
ildTi  /JeUlog  djpi  dvcDV,  axidiSri  d'  igi^colov  agovQav,  this  is  not 
the  Attic  dsUrj  o^ia,  with  which  it  has  been  compared,  but  by 
the  force  of  Svmv  the  actual  sunset  or  evening.  The  otlfi  is 
therefore,  strictly  speaking,  redundant,  and  appears  to  me  to 
be  used  with  reference  only  to  the  time  past,  something  in  this 
way:  "thou  shouldst  assist  the  Trojans  until  the  sun  sinks  late 
in  the  west.'' 

7.  From  the  epithet  edSsieXog  will  arise  an  entirely  new  in- 
vestigation, carrying  us  at  once  from  the  consideration  of  time 
to  that  of  place.  This  epithet  occurs  in  Homer  only  in  the 
Odyssey,  where  it  is  one  of  the  fixed  epithets  of  Ithaca;  once, 
however,  it  is  used  more  generally,  at  v,  234.,  where  Ulysses, 
not  recognizing  his  native  island,  inquires, 

H  nov  tig  vi^Ccov  evSElBlogj  rji  rcg  axxrj 
Khx*  (ki  7iBKXt(iivri  iQipdXccKog  rptelgoto ; 

It  is  therefore  ^n  epithet  of  islands  in  general,  or  of  some  cer- 
tain islands.  Now,  as  the  more  exact  sense  of  it  is  not  to  be 
obtained  either  by  any  plain  derivation  or  by  a  comparison  of 
the  Homeric  passages,  some  traditionary  account  of  its  mean- 
ing would  be  acceptable;  but  the  explanations  in  the  scholia 
run  so  confusedly  into  each  other,  that  no  authority  can  be  dis- 
covered in  them.  Those  who  keep  to  SeieXog  can  do  so  only 
by  understanding  the  word  to  mean  the  evening,  or  rather  the 
west,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  islands  derive  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  temperature  from  lying  toward  the  west: 
others  have  recourse  to  SijXog,  and  its  resolution  yito  ShXog, 
and  imagine  that  it  is  an  epithet  particularly  suited  to  islands, 
as  having  a  natural  boundary;  and  lastly,  others  (see  Eustath. 


*  Tzetzes  explains  it  even  by  r^  fUOrifiPQla,  Not  that  this  deserves 
any  fturther  conMderation,  than  as  showing  how  established  the  tradi- 
tion was  that  the  deiikog  of  the  Epics  meant  5om^  part  of  broad  day ,  for 
otherwise  these  late  grammarians  would  never  have  thought  of  it. 
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ad  fc,  21.  p.  333, 5.  compared  with  schol.  ad  ft,  167.  t,  21.)  derive 
it  from  at;  and  etXrj,  with  8  inserted ;  consequently,  for  svsikog ,  a 
word  used  by  Theophrastus  (see  Schneider  ad  Hist.  Plant.  6,  8, 
2.)  in  the  sense  of  apricus,  ^sunny'  ^. 

8.  If  we  consult  post -Homeric  usage,  it  is  a  circimistance  in 
our  favour  that  we  can  call  to  our  aid  ancient  poets  who  never 
imitated  a  word  without  having  a  living  knowledge  of  it ,  such  as 
Pindar  and  the  poetical  author  of  the  Hymn  to  Apollo.  The 
former  has  the  word  twice,  01.  1,  178.,  as  an  epithet  of  the 
Cronium  Hill,  and  Pyth.  4, 136.  of  the  plain  of  lolchos,  on  which 
passages  the  scholia  give  nothing  new;  iil  the  Hymn  to  Apollo 
it  is  said  at  v.  438* 

I^ov  d'  ig  K^liSriv  BvdsieXov  i(i7csk6e<f6av. 

Both  plains,  that  of  Crisa  and  that  of  lolchos,  are  similarly 
situated,  inclining  southerly  toward  a  gulf.  To  these  we  may 
add  Aspledon,  which,  with  its  environs,  according  to  an  old 
tradition  recorded  by  Strabo,  once  bore  the  name  of  EvSsislog 
(compare  what  has  been  said  in  art.  8.  sect.  9.),  and  which, had 
before  it  a  plain  nmning,  in  an  almost  similar  manner,  toward 
the  lake  Copais.  To  such  a  situation,  to  mos*  islands,  and  to  a 
hill,  no  idea  can  be  so  suitable  as  that  of  apricus,  ^ sunny';  at 
the  same  time  it  is  an  idea  derived  from  that  one  of  all  the  ex- 
planations of  the  grammarians  which  has  the  least  etymological 
foundation;  whence  however  we  may  perhaps  conclude,  that  it 
was  a  meaning  not  of  their  own  forming,  but  handed  down  to 
them;  as  it  is  now,  I  believe,  the  meaning  generally  adopted. 
Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  imagine  any  other  single  meaning  which 
brings  all  the  passages  so  well  together. 

9.  But  whence  is  evdsieXog  to  get  this  meaning?  We 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  treat  the  above-mentioned  deriva- 
tion which  the  ancients  have  given  of  the  word  when  taken 
in  this  sense,  as  we  would  any  other  of  their  etymo- 
logies that  proceed  from  a  mistaken  principle.     In  this  com- 


*  This  is  also  the  derivation  of  those  who  explain  the  word  by 
svKqaxog ;  see  Etym.  M.  in  voce.  Schneider,  by  mistake,  in  his  Lexi- 
con makes  them  derive  it  from  eiSia, 
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pound  the  d  is  not  inserted;  but  the  composition  B^deislog  shows 
at  once  that  deisXog  meant  the  heat  of  the  sun.  And  if  we  refer 
back  to  the  fact,  now  we  hope  sufficiently  well  ascertained,  that 
dsUXog  and  dBCkri  is  the  afternoon  ^  it  will  lead  us  to  the  same 
conclusion;  for  the  afternoon  is  the  time  when  the  sun'a  heat, 
beginning  about  midday,  becomes  most  powerful.  But  deiiXri^ 
dnXri  bears  the  same  reference  to  eWiy  as  Sidxa  does  to  Idxa^  as 
Sa7J(i(ov,  daificDv^  (Archilochus)  to  atfiajv,  as  dd  (or  ya,  yata)  to 
aUcy  and  to  these  I  subjoin,  from  long-settled  conviction,  as  drj 
to  ij,  the  identity  of  which  particles  is  further  confirmed  in  the 
forms  ijtecTJf  tirj^  &tC7J  for  ijcsiSij,  r^drj,  Sti  dif^. 

10.  To  the  different  points  of  investigation  in  this  article 
belongs  also  the  verse  of  Od.  ly,  288.  on  account  of  a  various 
reading;  for  deciding  on  which  we  must  first  examine  the 
common  reading  of  the  text.  Ulysses  is  briefly  informing  the 
queen  Arete,  how,  after  he  had  escaped  from  shipwreck,  he  had 

^  Let  me  here  guard  myself  against  the  imputation,  that  because  I 
have  set  down  this  form  of  words  thus,  I  consider  datj^iiov  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal idea.  ofSatficovj  deity,  fpinV,  however  certain  others  may  deem  it. 

^  What  has  hitherto  kept  in  the  background  the  really  very  obvious 
remark,  that  dilh}  is  the  old  form  for  bTIi^jIB^ perhaps,  a  dislike  to  the 
derivation,  generally  considered  certain,  of  the  word  etXri^oi  (what  is 
supposed,  without  any  regular  foundation  for  the  supposition,  to  be  the 
radical  sound)  ?At?,  from  fjktog.  Affinities  of  this  kind  however  have 
but  little  certainty,  and  must  givje  way  to  any  other  which  may  come 
recommended  by  stronger  historical  traces.  The  word  sihj  was  indeed 
used  of  the  light  of  the  sun;  but  its  original  and  radical  meaning  was, 
as  its  compounds  and  derivatives  sikfi^BQrjg^  stXriaic^  BvscXog^  &c.  show, 
the  sun's  warmth.  Hence  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  natural  derivation,  to 
deduce  the  word  deUXog  from  Satco ,  by  which  its  meaning  would  be 
something  like  burning^  the  sun^s  burning  heatySm  idea  particularly  ap- 
posite in  those  countries  where  the  afternoon  heat  burns  up  every 
object.  That  there  are  again  other  forms  of  words  with  as  strong  a 
similarity  as  these,  which  yet  take  a  very  different  direction,  must  not 
too  easily  lead  us  astray ;  for  such  words  as  deUXoc,  « fAt^,  aXicc^  calory 
talm,  dalcDy  avo)  (to  dry  up) ,  furnish  etymologists  with  probabilities 
only,  not  with  certain  conclusions,  either  positive  by  their  similarities, 
or  negative  by  their  difference.  The  forms  delXri^SsleXog^  taken  by 
themselves,  appeared  to  offer  an  etymological  connexion  with  the 
verb  Ssiv^  to  be  in  want  of;  but  this,  too,  we  shall  unhesitatingly  dis- 
miss ,  when  we  consider  that  to  decrease  or  be  on  the  wane,  (the  only 
suitable  meaning  to  be  deduced  from  this  idea  of  the  afternoon),  is 
still  a  very  different  one  from  that  of  to  be  in  want  of  or  deficient  in. 
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slept  in  the  wood;  and  on  his  awaking  had  met  with  Naasicaa. 
He  relates  it  thus: 

''£1''^  fiiv  iv  (jpvlXoiCi  (fiXov  xixififiivog  tixoQ 
Evdov  nawvxiog  %al  in   ^(G  xal  iiicov  fifucQ^ 
Jvctto  T*  ffihog  na£  (li  ylvxvg  vfcvog  avrjxtv. 
^AfupinoXovg  3*  btl  &ivl  tsijg  ivotjaa  Ovyax^ogy  &c. 

As  these  words  run^  and  according  to  the  analogy  oijdv6Bt6  x 
i^iXioq  6xv6(ovt6  x$  xa6ai  dyvuci,  they  can  only  mean  that  he 
waked  at  sunset.  Now  we  find  it  circumstantially  detailed  in 
the  preceding  book  (Od.  J),  that  the  princess  and  her  damsels 
had  already  eaten  and  played,  and  were  now  on  the  point  of 
returning  home  yrith  their  garments  washed  (v.  110.)  when 
Ulysses  came  forward.  It  was  therefore,  as  we  should  say, 
evening,  that  is,  the  sun  was  approaching  its  setting.  But  we 
know  at  the  same  time  how  many  things  passed  after  this  be- 
tween Ulysses  and  Nausicaa,  viz.  his  bathing,  eating,  &c.,  before 
they  set  out  for  the  town;  after  which  (as  the  poet  relates  it, 
speaking  in  his  own  person),  on  their  arrival  in  the  grove  before 
the  town,  it  is  again  said  in  the  same  words  at  v.  321. 

Jtfaexo  X   fjiktog  xci  xol  xXvxov  alaog  txovxo. 

Nay,  even  this  second  point  of  time  still  falls  so  early  in  the 
day  Ihat  Minerva  finds  it  necessary  to*  make  Ulysses,  who  is 
going  from  thence  into  the  town,  invisible.  Hence  in  berth 
passages  we  are  told  by  the  scholia  that  we  are  to  take  dvifeto 
in  the  sense  of  an  imperfect,  nQog  dv6fidg  inixXivsv,  ilg  d^6i.v 
ixliveto:  which  however  is  quite  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 
Greek  language,  as  idv6exo  and  ifiri6Bxo  are  always  aorists;  see 
Buttmann's  Ausfiihrl.  Sprachl.*  sect.  96.  obs.  10.,  and  compare 
amongst  an  infinity  of  other  passages  where  dv63xo  occurs,  H.  Xj 
729.  Od.  p,  336.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  aorist, 
in  so  common  a  formula  as  8v6€xo  ijsXiog  for  the  evening,  ex- 
pressing a  certain  extension  of  time,  and  comprehending  a  short 


*  [The  passage  referred  to  is  too  long  to  give  entire ;  we  extract 
the  following  abridgment: 

'  "Obs.  10.  We  have  also  the  case  where  the  aor.  2.  takes  the  tf  of 
the  aor.  I.,  of  which  the  most  complete  instance  is  the  common  aorist 
Sjuaovy  Tceanv^  &c.  To  this  class  belong  all  those  forms  which  are 
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period  both  before  and  after  sunset;  whence  therefore  Ulysses,  as 
he  passed  from  the  grove  to  the  king's  palace,  observing  every- 
thing, had  need  enough  to  be  invisible.  But  if  from  the  evening, 
which  had  now  (i^,  188.)  really  set  in,  we  reckon  back  to  the  mo- 
ment of  Ulysses  awaking  (f,  110.),  and  consider  how  many  things 
had  happened  in  that  space  of  time,  it  is  totally  impossible  that 
the  poet — who,  when  speaking  in  his  own  person  of  the  arrival 
'  of  Ulysses  before  the  town  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  while 
it  was  still  light,  had  said  jJv6at6  t  i^dXiog  —  should  now  make 
Ulysses  on  his  arrival  at  the  palace  use  in  his  narration  the  same 
expression  to  mark  a  point  of  time  which  had  elapsed  so  long  before. 
11.  I  well  know  what  shifts  criticism  might  call  to  our  aid 
in  such  a  doubtful  point;  but  before  we  have  recourse  to  any 
of  these,!  wish  to  examine  anew  the  well-known  reading  of 
Aristarchus  at  i},  288. 

JbIUxo  X*  fiikiog^  %al  (le  yXv%vg  vnvog  otvijxiv 


<*.ommonly  considered  as  anomalous  derivatives  from  the  fat.  ].,  and 
which  we  will  collect  here. 

l^ov,  Epic  aorist  from  Txm. 

2Q  '^^     •  i.  ij  '^      I  Epic  aorists  from  /5a/v(»  and  ivvta 

iptiCstOj  unperat.  pntfco,  I  /  ^  * '       \       j     '  ..i, 

idlsaTo,  imperat.  «4»eo    S     "T*^  *"J  synonymous  with 

^      ^  ' '  the  act.  aor.  iptiv^  iovv. 

U^sOy  o(^BO,  aslaBOy  ^^itB,  olcsy  Epic  aor.  imperatives. 
olai(iSv,  olaifievaiy  Epic  aor.  infin. :  see  H.  y,  120.  Od.  y^  429. 
These  imperatives  are  not  examples  of  an  imper.  fat.  bat  aorists;  nor 
is  r|ov  an  imperfect,  bat  an  aorist  formed  from  the  fatare.  The  more 
natural  way  will  be  to  treat  all  the  above  forms  as  aorists  coming  at 
once  from  the  stem  itself,  and  therefore  with  reference  to  the  common 
aorists  anomalous,  but  independently  ofthem  having  their  own  evi- 
dent analogy.  That  is  to  say,  as  we  have  before  seen  that  the  aorists 
in  ov  and  a,  in  exs  and  ccu^  in  Ofirfv  and  cfjiii^v,  differed  originally 
from  each  other  only  as  being  different  dialects,  so  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  same  differences  took  place  also  in  the  formation 
of  the  aorist  with  the  <r.  In  a  word,  the  old  language  formed  the 
aorist  partly  with,  partly  without,  the  <r;  and  with  regard  to  the 
termination,  partly  in  ov ,  partly  in  cc,  &c.;  Iriwra,  irvnacc^  hvnov^ 
hwusov.  Usage  established  itself  (except  in  verbs  with  A,  jti,  v,  ^,)  in 
favour  of  the  terminations  oa  and  oi%  but  still  retained  some  remains 
of  the  formations  in  a  and  aov.  And  if  we  meet  with  any  tenses  with 
the  tf,  which  are  neither  futures  nor  aorists,  grammatical  analysis 
may  be  permitted  to  derive  them  from  either  the  one  or  the  other.'' 
.  (Buttm.  Ausf.  Sprachl.  1.  c.)  —  Ed.] 
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It  is  singular  that  this  reading  shoald  have  disappeared  from 
the  editions,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  five  Vienna  manu- 
scripts, from  the  manuscripts  also;  while  it  appears  to  havo 
been  for  a  long  time  (as  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  a  reading 
of  Aristarchus  should  have  been)  the  prevailing  reading;  for 
Eustathius  has  it  in  the  text,  and  sets  out  with  it  in  his  Com- 
mentary; and,  as  I  have  shown  above,  when  speaking  of  the 
scholia,  the  scholium  of  Cod.  E.,  as  well  as  that  found  in  the 
common  collection  of  old  editions,  refer  only  to  this  reading; 
in  such  away,  however,  that  in  Schol.  E.,  as  is  quite  evident, 
Aristarchus  is  defending  his  own  reading  against  the  others. 
The  rejection  of  this  reading  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
verb  being  entirely  unknown  except  in  this  instance*.  Now 
such  a  reason  can  have  weight  only  in  the  case  of  the  reading 
being  considered  as  a  correction  made  by  Aristarchus.  That 
Aristarchus  did  occasionally  correct  the  text  from  conjecture, 
no  one  can  doubt;  but  that  he  formed  from  conjecture  a  verb, 
of  which  there  are  no  traces  elsewhere,  and  placed  it  at  once  in 
the  text  of  his  Homer  in  so  decisive  a  manner  that  it  remained 
an  established  reading  in  the  copy  which  emanated  from  his 
pen,  seems  to  me  much  more  like  any  oth^r  ancient  critic  than 
like  him.  I.  think  myself  therefore  justified  in  considering 
SeCkBxo  to  be  an  old  reading  handed  down  from  an  earlier 
period,  which  Aristarchus  merely  defended  against  the  others 
at  that  time  established.  K  I  am  not  mistaken' in  this  point, 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  is  the  true  reading  now;  for  it 
follows  almost  necessarily  that  the  other  must  have  existed 
in  addition  to  this,  and  must  have  originated  in  this.  Again, 
Eustathius  is  quite  justified  in  recommending  this  reading  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  Homeric  division  of  the  day,  as  above 
mentioned, ''E<T4T£Tat  ^  f^cag  ^  SeCXti  '^,nd6ov  '^hccq:  and  to  this  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  the  verb  deUsTo,  which  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  considering  a  mere  derivative  of  SsieXogy  daCXriy  and 
which  yet  comes  forward  in  the  form  of  a  primitive,  may  be 
defended  by -S'fpftfrf,  -d-Zpftfro,  by  onkBC^ai  from  onXoVy  and  by 
the  contents  of  note  5.  art.  106. 


*  ["Atqui  posterior  ista  vox  (delUto)  Homero  prorsus  innsitata.** 
Clark.— Ed.] 
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12.  Lastly,  there  comes  from  deieXog  another  acknowledged 
ctnroS  slQfjfiivovy  the  verb  dsuXt'^iSai  occurring  at  Od.  q,  599. 
Eumaeus  takes  his  leave  of  Telemachus  to  return  into  the  coun- 
try, and  concludes  .with  a  wish,  to  which  the  latter  answers 
"EjOaexai  cSxtog^  axxa.  av  d'  lipx^o  dsuXii^accg, 
^Hm9€v  d '  livai  nal  Sysiv  £e(^uic  nala. 

Some  of  the  commentators  understand  the  word  of  an  inter- 
mediate meal  between  the  morning  and  evening  one;  others 
merely  of  passing  the  afternoon  in  any  place;  and  the  latter 
appear  to  have  been  the  majority.  These  understand,  for  in- 
stance, that  Telemachus  commands  the  old  man,  by  the  words 
IqXSO  SeieXi7J6q^gy  not  to  go  until  later  in  the  clay,  explaining  it 
thus:  "Go,  but  not  until  you  have  spent  the  afternoon  here;" 
an  antithesis  which  the  poet  certainly  would  not  have  laid  on 
a  mere  participle.  And  it  is  contradicted  by  what  immediately 
follows.  For  as  soon  as  Telemachus  had  finished  speaking, 
Eumceus  eats  and  drinks  and  then  departs  during  the  afternoon; 
V.  606.  f^Sri  ycLQ  xal  iniiXvd'6  deiBkov  ^jfiaQi  on  which  verse  see 
above  sect.  6.  Nothing  can  speak  more  decisively  than  this 
ii^  favour  of  the  other  meaning,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
grammarians  merely,  say  they,  because  Homer  knew  only  three 
meals,  and  this  would  therefore  be  a  fourth;  see  Athen.  5, 
p.  193.  b.  They  might  have  gone  further,  and  have  said  only 
two  meals;  for  to  this  number  has  the  intelligent  reader  of 
Homer  long  ago  reduced  the  three  names,  &Qi6T0Vf  detnvovy 
d6(fnov,  on  account  of  the  inaccurate  manner  in  which  they 
were  used ;  for  uQiCxov  is  always  the  early  meal  or  breakfast, 
but  the  two  other  names  are  used  of  both  meals  and  never  of 
a  third-  Any  deviation  from  this  rule  depended  on  time  and 
circumstances.  And  thus  then  it  might  very  well  happen  that 
in  the  long  space  which  intervened  between  the  morning  and 
evening  meal  a  person  might  take  something.  And  such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  fragment  of  Callimachus  quoted  by  Eiistathius 
and  the  scholiast ,  and  which  in  a  note  on  the  latter  I  have  thus 
restored: 

Jeiellriv  atxovaiv^  ayovai  6h  XB^Q^f  ««'  ^97^9 

of  workmen,  who  impudently  require  an ' intermediate  meal 
which  was  not  customary.     And  in  the  instance  in  Homer  it 
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was  very  natural  that  Telemachus  should  invite  EumsBuS;  who 
was  going  home  before  the  usual  and  proper  time  of  the  evening 
meal;  to  take  an  afternoon's  luncheon.  The  verse  of  Calli- 
machus;  as  confirmatory  of  this  explanation;  proves  also  thus 
much;  that  the  words  SeuXirj  and  dneXi^^av  are  evidently  oon- 
nected  together;  and  consequently  the  former;  even  if  it  was 
made  by  Callimachus  for  his  own  usC;  shows  that  in  his  time 
the  Homeric  verb  was  understood  in  that  sense;  which,  when 
corroborated  by  so  much  internal  evidence,  is  quite  sufficient. 


Jsvre;  vid.  ewe. 


40.   JidxTOQog, 

1.  This  epithet  of  Mercury  is  explained  by  the  grammarians 
in  different  ways,  as  may  be  seen  in  Eustath.  ad  II.  /5,  103. 
and  Od.  a,  84.,  Etym.  M.  in  v.,  Hesych.  in  v.;  Zonaras  in  v.  * 
We  will;  however,  notice  here  the  only  derivation  which  is 
founded  on  correct  principles,  viz.  that  from  dLdy(o:  whence 
is  formed  the  verbal  adjective  duxxtOQ,  and  from  its  genitive 
again  a  new  nominative  SidxtoQog.  This  last  only  requires  to 
be  understood  more  philosophically,  and  no  fault  can  be  found 


*  By  comparing  Zonaras  with  a  quite  unintelligible  dcrivaticm  in 
the  Etym.  M.  TtaQa  z6  xiag  xmv  xixskBvtrjxoTmv  no^iC^uv,  we  are  enabled 
to  correct  this  latter.  Instead  of  to  x^or^  it  should  be  to  tit  nxiqitt^  by 
which  we  see  quite  enough  to  induce  us  not  to  trouble  ourselves  wil^ 
so  miserable  an  etymology.  But  there  is  one  a  trifle  better,  which  I 
will  bring  to  light,  as  no  one  else  has.  Eust.  ad  Od.  it,  471.  (p.  615. 
Bas.)  mentions  that  some  explained  the  i^fiaicc  or  heaps  of  stones 
thus,  that  Mercury  first,  ola  xY^pv^  xcri  SidnTOQog  nad^^Qag  tag  odovg^ 
had  thrown  the  stones  aside  out  of  the  way,  and  that  people  now. did 
so,  TOf^  odovg  TfiJ  'Eiffiy  cog  dwnzo^ip  inxa^ctlgovxig.  It  is  evidently 
intended  here  to  connect  the  name  dianxoQo;  with  the  verb  Mt^alQeiv^ 
a  connexion  which  Eustathius  has  obscured  by  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  he  has  given  it.  He  ought  to  have  said,  that  as  some  .de- 
duced the  word  from  didxoQog  with  the  x  redundant ,  so  others  ex- 
plained it  with  the  x  redundant  by  dtaxogog  from  xopetr,  to  sweep, 
whence  also  has  been  derived  tdxoQog.   See  below,  note  4. 
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with  the  maimer  of  its  formation.  For  as  og  is  a  nominative 
termination  as  well  as  g  alone ;  or  any  other  final  letter  of  the 
root,  a  word  may  be  formed  with  the  one  as  well  as  the  other 
termination,  and  inflected  accordingly;  for  example,  ficcQtvQ  or 
fidifrvg  and  (lOQtvQogj  <pvXa^  and  g)vXaxog,  When  the  analogies 
of  the  formation  of  words  were  still  less  fixed,  a  verbal  adjective 
in  tWQ  might  end  just  as  well  in  tOQog  also.  The  former  was  the 
regular  analogy,  but  didxrogog  kept  its  ground  in  the  old  metrical 
passages  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

2.  But  the  verb  itself  was  understood  by  those  grammarians 
as  referring  to  two  different  things,  some  of  them  supposing 
Mercury  to  be  so  called  dxd  tov  SidyBvv  tag  dyyeklag^  others  dno 
Tou  Suiysiv  Tag  ifv%dg.  It  is  inconceivable  why  Hemsterhuys  on 
Lucian.  Contempl.  1.  gave  the  preference  to  the  former,  as  8vd- 
yeiv  in  such  a  sense  is  neither  usual  nor  suitable,  nor  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  Mercury;  but  in  the  general  sense  of  trans- 
poriare,  or  the  more  particular  one  of  (ransvehere^  and  with 
reference  to  persons,  it  is  a  very  proper  and  fitting  expression. 
(See  Stephari.  Thesaur.,  Stiirz.  Lex.  Xenoph.,  and  Hemsterhuys 
himself  on  other  passages.)  This  explanation  of  the  name  was 
so  familiar  even  with  the  mncients,  at  least  in  the  later  times 
of  Greece,  that  Charon  calls  himself  in  Lucian,  with  evident 
reference  to  that  name,  the  ^wdvdxxoQog  of  Mercury.  And 
since  the  office  of  Mercury  as  a  ifnjxoxofi^nog  was  one  so  nearly 
connected  with  mankind,  an  epithet  taken  from  thence  was  a 
very  natural  one ;  and  we  may  therefore  rest  well  satisfied  with 
this  explanation. 

3.  Still,  however,  I  cannot  suppress  my  own  opinion,  which 
is  this.  As  it  appears  most  natural  that  so  constant  an  epithet 
should  bear  a  reference  to  the  principal  office  of  the  god,  and 
designate  him  as  the  herald  of  the  deities,  I  consider  didxxoQog 
to  be  of  the  same  family  with  Sidxovog,  which  latter  word  is 
found  in  the  grammarians  among  the  explanations  of  the  former, 
but  without  any  further  etymological  discussion.  The  common 
derivation  of  the  latter  word,  from  dui  and  xovt^g,  is  not  indeed 
favourable  to  the  affinity  of  these  two  names;  but  this  deri- 
vation is  certainly  false^  however  strongly  it  may  seem  to  be 
supported  by  a  comparison  with  the  verb  iyxovalVy  to  hasten. 
For  if  didxovog  and  diaxovelv  were  derived  from  tfwif,  it  would 
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be  impossible  that  the  a  could  be  so  decidedly  ianfff  that  the 
lonians  should  BSLyStfJKovog,dirixovisi>v^.  What  then  is  diaxavog? 
Like  SuixTOQog,  from  Suixta>Q,  it  is  a  variety  of  duixtov,  whidb 
was  also  in  use  in  the  common  language  of  Greece  (see  Schow^ 
Charta  papyracea^  where  it  occurs  more  than  once,  p.  18. 22.); 
and  of  which  we  may  see  a  parallel  case  in  xovvciv,  used  by  good 
writers  for  xotvmvdg.  But  such  substantives  and  names  in  mv 
very  frequently  come  from  participles ;  as,  for  example,  sixdv 
from  etxp,  ar^Sdv  from  dsi8(0y  ccl&av  from  al^o,  &c.  ^uxxovog 
was  originally  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  a  participle  of  the  same 
verb  of  which  didxxfOQ  is  the  verbal  substantive ;  consequently 
8iaxT(OQ  does  not  come  from  SvdyfOj  but  from  d^axci  or  dtifxcD. 
But  this  latter,  with  the  same  change  of  vowel  as  we  have  in  ^ci- 
xog  and  d'Sxog,  in  tgoiyio  and  Tpi//a)  (hQayov)^  in  ^yOy  ^yvvfi^i^ 
and  iQQoyya,  fayyaXiog,  &c.,  is  identical  with  dtco  xcd  in  its  intran- 
sitive sense  of  to  run ,  a  sense  which  has  always  been  more  rare 
than  its  transitive  one;  see  Schneider's  Lexicon*  in  v.,  Sturz. 
Lex.  Xenoph.  in  v.  num.  6.  7.,  Abresch.  ad  Aeschyl.  1, 13.  p.  80. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  originally  in  dim  and  Sidxmy  as  in  so 
many  verbs  of  all  languages,  an  intransitive  as  well  as  a  transi- 
tive meaning,  or,  to  speak  more  aocurately,  an  immediate  and 


^  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  will  adopt  the  opinion,  in  itself  so 
improbable,  that  the  length  of  this  syllable  was  caused  by  its  being 
otherwise  inadmissible  in  the  hexameter.  The  hexameter  would 
have  lengthened  the  first  syllable,  as  in  i&dvavogy  and  in  did  itself 
(Jia  fiiv  ianlSog^  &c.);  but  prose  would  never  have  troubled  itself 
to  produce  such  a  change.  The  form  ditjxovog  in  Ionic  prose  ought 
to  have  been  sufficient  of  itself  to  put  a  stop  to  that  derivation. 

*  [From  Schneider's  Greek  and  German  Lexicon  under  dioixG)  I 
extract  the  following:  "Without  any  case,  as  a  neuter,  it  means  to 
run  swiftly,  CTtovSaioDg  •O/w,  acxsording  to  Eustathius;  for  example, 
d^ofiO)  dicixeiv,  as  opposed  to  iitsadtci  pddtiv^  Xen.  Anab.  6,  5,  25. 
(Sturz.  lb.)i*Ava7CfidiiiaavTig  iSitoKov,  they  leaped  on  their  horses  and  rode 
hastily  away,  Anab.  7,  2,  20.  (Sturz.  1 1.)"  But  Passow  in  his  improved 
edition  of  Schneider,  after  having  quoted  many  instances  of  .its 
transitive  meaning,  adds,  "  It  appears  to  be  used  intransitively  of  a 
charioteer  for  to  drive  along^  II.  t|;,  341.  424. ;  in  Xen.  of  a  horseman, 
to  gallop  off*;  and  of  a  footman,  to  run;  but  in  all  these  instances  we 
must  understand  innovg^  ^^{^^i  no^g^  as  we  find  the  expressions  thus 
completed  in  other  writers.'^  —  En.] 
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a  causative  meaning;  but  so  that  the  former,  as  the  more  simple, 
is  the  radical  one;  which  will  be  in  this  case  io  run.  But  in 
time  other  woirds  and  forms  were  made  to  express  this  meaning, 
and  thus  the  causative  sense,  to  make  to  run,  drive,  became  the 
prevailing  one^.  jdidxovog,  therefore,  derived  from  this  dtmxeiVy 
to  run,  with  the  change  of  vowel  above  mentioned,  properly 
means  the  runner;  whence  a  messenger^  a  servant^  always  retain- 
ing the  free  and  honourable  idea  implied  in  the  original  word; 
which  idea  became  still  more  honourable  in  the  other  anti- 
quated form  didxtoQog,  and  so  was  an  epithet  well  suited  to 
Uie  messenger  or  herald  of  the  gods*. 

'  Exactly  in  the  same  way  the  German  verb  Jagen  unites  both 
meanings,  the  intransitive  io  run,  gallopythe  transitive  to  cause  to  run, 
drive*;  while  the  frequentative  verb  jackem  has  the  intransitive 
meaning  only.  Nay  more,  these  German  forms  [the  Geiman  pronun- 
ciation is  iagen^  as  a  dissyllable,  or  yagen]  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  Greek  ones,  which  the  Homeric  /wxi},  icoxfiog  seem  to  me  to  put 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  form  dltotook  the  additional  idea  of  fear,  which 
then  became  the  prevailing  one  in  the  forms  8lo(icci^  diSoina,  Mlxzo- 
fiflf*,  properly  to  run  from^  causatively  to  frighten  away. 

*  The  same  honourable  meaning  which  Sii%ovoq  has  in  Greek,  ex- 
isted in  t>ld  German  in  the  word  Degen^  which  (as  every  one  acquainted 
with  that  language  knows)  has  no  connexion  with  the  modem  German 
word  Degen,  *a  sword,'  Ital.  daga,  Fr.  dague,  Engl,  dagger.  Degen^  old 
Frankish  thegan,  meant  in  very  old  German,  *a  servant  in  general,' 
expressed  in  modern  German  hyDiener,  whence  the  modern  German 
verb  dienen,  *to  serve,' .as  diaxoveiv  from  diaxovog.  The  etymologist, 
who  has  not  hitherto  observed  these  affinities ,  must  see  in  them  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  what  I  have  said  on  diuKovog  in  a  for- 
mer note:  since,  if  this  word  were  really  compounded  of  Sid ^  the 
striking  similarity  between  the  Greek  dtdnovog^  SiaxovHVj  and  the 
German  Degen,  dicnen,  must  be. merely  a  delusion  of  chance.  So  far 
however  is  clear,  that  both  the  German  and  Greek  word  come  from 
the  same  root,  in  Greek  d^coxoo,  in  German  now  only  jagen;  which, 
however,  most  probably,  like  the  Greek  Aoxw,  is  a  sister-form  com- 
ing from  an  old  root  originally  beginning  when  complete  with  a  d, 

I  will  here  add  a  further  conjecture,  that  the  word  ^dKOQog  also  is 
the  same  as  didaovog  and  didxxogog:  nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this 
supposition  to  say,  that  the  a  in  ^duogog  should  be  short ;  (the  deci- 
sion in  the  Etym.  M.  is  wrong ;)  for  the  vowel  of  such  radical  syl- 
lables may  be  in  different  forms  of  words  both  long  and  short.  If  it 
be  said  that  vstoxoQog,  a  word  of  similar  meaning,  comes  from  owqsiv^ 
to  brush ,  it  will  require  a  great  degree  of  force  to  twist  ^axo^o^  to 

*  [And  so  in  colloquial  English,  "to  run  a  coach."  —  Ed.] 
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4.  There  are  still  two  observations  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
counts which  the  lexicons  give  us  of  this  didxtoQogy  which  I  do 
not  think  it  superfluous  to  mention ;  first ;  that  in  the  pure  old 
poetry  the  name  is  never  given  but  to  Mercury,  and,  further  than 
that,  is  not  usedappellatively;  secondly,  that  the  form  duxxrco^, 
although  according  to  analogy  it  must  be  considered  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  other,  was  not  in  actual  use.  Whatever  is  at 
variance  with  these  two  observations  belongs  solely  and  entirely 
to  the  later  and  more  artificial  poetry;  yet  even  when  found  in 
that  it  deserves  and  requires  some  investigation.  The  gloss  in 
Hesychius  jdidxroQai,  ^ycfioifi^  fia^iXsvifiVj  appears  to  me  indeed 
to  be  taken  from  some  poet,  who,  taking  the  common  derivation 
of  the  word  from  Suiyo^  used  it  as  an  appellation  of  certain  royal 
leaders  or  chiefs.  Much  more  striking  is  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  the  following  epigram  of  Bianor  from  the  Cephalanian 
Anthologia,  10,  101.  (Jacob's  Anth.  vol.  2.  p.  310.)  on  a  cow 
ploughing  and  followed  by  her  calf:  — 

*Hvl6s  xal  xiQCov  to  yBanofiov  ZitXov  igiaasi, 
Kal  tbv  vfcov^aticcv^  fioaxov  ayei  ddiiaXtg^ 

Bovvav  filv  xQO^Uovaa  dictKToqcCj  vov  6h  (livovoa 
NtjTt^ovy  ifig>otiQ(ov  svovoxci  gjetSofiiva. 

'*Ioxb\  aQOTQodiavXf  ludciQVXf^,  fii/^i  ^^^V9 
Tav  dmXoig  igyoig  dtnXcc  fiaQwofiivav. 
That  so  polished  a  poet  as  Bianor  should  have  thus  thrown 

anything  like  this  idea,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  verb  as  SiaKOQelv.  If  on  the  other  hand,  with  reference  to  all  that 
has  been  said  above,  we  consider  the  analogy  of  Zsvg,  Jiog^  Jovis ; 
Diabolenus,  Jaholenus,  Zabolenus  (Salni.  ad  Jul.  Capit.  in  Anton. 
Pio  c.  12.);  Jadera,  Diadora,  Zara  (Mannert,  part  7.  page  329.); 
dlatxtt^  Lat.  zeta ,  and  such  like  (which  may  be  found  in  Balm.  1.  c, 
et  ad  Trebell.  Poll.  inClaudio  c.  17.,  et  adLamprid.  in  Heliogabalo, 
c.  30.,  Gesn.  Thes.  in  Di  and.  in  Di«ta) ;  —  if  we  consider  these  and 
other  similar  analogies,  it  is  difficult  to  look  upon  linoqog  in  any 
other  light  than  as  another  form  of  ^wrxoro^;  in  the  same  way  as  even 
now  in  the  languages  of  the  north  of  Europe  the  sacristan  or  sexton 
is  called 2>^^;t,  and  in  French  the  same  change  in  the  termination  has 
made  dmcre  from  diaconus.  — That  some  derived  didnxogog  also  from 
the  imaginary  verb  SnxKOQStVy  we  have  seen  above  in  note  I .      * 

^  The  editors  ought  never  to  have  changed  this  perfectly  analo- 
gical form  (compare  (lovlag,  tpQovrifictxlag,  nf^axlag)^  which  the  manu- 
script gives,  into  VTCOvd'dxiov* 
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away  on  an  animal  an  epithet  exclusively  applied  to  a  god;  is 
perfectly  inconceivable^  But  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
not  far  off.  From  the  verb,  which  is  here  the  usual  ope,  and 
actually  occurs  in  the  fifth  verse,  Bianor  made  a  perfectly 
analogical  substantive  and  wrote  didxroQa.  The  lexicons 
have  already  Strdxtrjg.  It  is  very  different  when  Callimachus  in 
the  Fragment  (164.)  quoted  in  tfie  Etym.  M.  uses  SidxtOQog  of 
the  owl ; 

^Akka  d'Btjgy  TJxig  (i6  iucxtoQOv  iXXaxe  IlaXXag, 

This  transferring  of  the  epithet  of  Mercury  to  the  sacred  owl 
of  Minerva  is  not  unworthy  of  the  poet,  and  proves  that  Calli- 
machus understood  the  word  in  its  essential  points  as  we  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  unusual  meaning  of  it  in  an 
oracle  in  Lucian  Pseudomant.  33.,  where  Pythagoras  and  Homer 
are  recommended  to  a  father  as  tutors  for  his  son,  in  the  follow- 
ing verse: 

Ilv^ayoQfiv,  noXifioov  n  didntogov  ia^Xov  aoiSov, 

These  words  are  an  oracle  made  by  the  impostor  Alexander, 
ind  belong  therefore  to  the  very  late  times  of  Greece.  Un- 
doubtedly the  versifier  understood  the  word,  according  to  a 
very  conmion  explanation  of  it,  as  standing  for  StdtOQog,  that 
is,  TQavoSy  aatpTJs.  It  belongs  therefore  here,  with  iad^XoVy  to 
doiSovy  and  noksiicov  is  merely  the  genitive  depending  on  the 
last  word*. 


®  The  word  diaxxogla  stands  in  the  older  lexicons  of  Rob.  Con- 
stantinus  and  Stephanus  in  the  sense  of  service,  the  office  of  a  mes- 
senger ,  but  without  any  example ;  then  follows  a  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus  where  it  has  no  meaning,  and  where  some  read  diaxoQla, 
shrillness  of  sound,  Schneider  adopts  this  emendation,  but  cites  as 
au  example  of  dmxro^/a  a  very  late  poet,  Julianus  A^gyptius  (Epigr. 
1 1.),  who  probably  made  this  word  himself  to  describe  in  his  joking 
style  the  office  of  the  penknife;  and  no  doubt  the  article  in  Rob. 
Const,  had  this  passage  only  in  view,  as  both  there  and  in  Julian  it 
is  the  louicism  dtaxtoQli^.  [Passow  in  his  last  improved  edition  of 
Solmeider  cites  both  Julian  and  Mus.6.  as  an  example  of  SiccktoqIu.] 
AujtKTOQODg^  eiQijmicSg,  in  Hesychius  has  been  very  judiciously 
amended  by  Hemsterhuys  to  d^axro^cD,  e^ipixoi).  It  will  then  refer 
to  U.  /3,  103. 
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41.  'EavoQj  idavog, 

1.  The  forms  iavog^  iavoVy  iavm,  iav6vy  efavov  occur  fre- 
quently in  the  Iliad;  in  the  Odyssey  never :  in  every  case  they  ore 
used  where  something  is  to  be  put  on,  in  most  cases  of  some 
kind  of  robe  or  garment.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected 
that  the  grammarians  would  think  there  was  any  reason  for 
supposing  those  forms  to  be  more  than  one  and  the  same  word, 
merely  because  they  were  used  sometimes  as  substantive  and 
sometimes  as  adjective,  and  the  quantity  of  the  a  always  varied 
according  to  that  change  of  usage.  Besides ,  all  appeared  to 
proceed  easily  and  smoothly  from  the  root  £0},  ewvfLi.,  ^Eavog 
was  something  to  be  thrown  round  the  person  or  put  oti,  con- 
sequently a  good  epithet  for  a  robe  or  garment,  and  with  the 
exception  of  ninXoQ  would  even  mean  the  garment  itself. 

2.  I  would  by  no  means  attempt  to  affix  any  one  particular 
meaning  to  this  or  that  formation  or  termination  so  firmly,  as, 
on  this  ground  alone,  to  reject  or  pronounce  impossible  any 
certain  usage  of  the  older  language;  but  in  the  case  before 
us  there  is  one  observation  which  I  think  deserves  a  more  at- 
tentive consideration  than  it  has  generally  met  with;  namely, 
that  in  classifying  the  different  passages  of  Homer  according 
to  the  use  of  the  word  as  substantive  or  adjective,  we  havie 
at  once  an  exact  separation  of  the  quantities.  Five  times 
it  is  used  as  an  adjective,  and  the  a  in  each  case  is  long; 
five  times  it  is  a  substantive,  and  as  often  the  a  is  short;  an 
induction  which  nothing  but  the  extreme  of  thoughtiessness 
can  attribute  to  chance.  For  to  say  of  iavp  hxC^  II.  <y,  552. 
and  ^,  254.,  that  the  former  word  is  a  substantive  and  the 
latter  an  adjective  by  metaplasmus  for  Atrco,  could  only  be  the 
result  of  an  imperfect  and  half -considering  criticism,  which  had 
either  neglected  to  compare  the  passages  of  II. -d",  442.,  where 
Xtta  stands  alone,  and  Od-  «;  130.,  where  it  even  has  epithets 
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joined  with  it^  or  which  explained  this  Itta  in  some  other  way  ^. 
This  circumstance  of  the  difference  of  quantity  in  the  substan- 
tive and  adjective,  receives  additional  weight  from  the  usage  of 
some  good  poets  of  a  later  period  who  use  the  substantive  always 
short;  thus  it  is  in  the  Hynm.  Cer.  176*)  in  Antimachus,  from 
whom  Hesychius  quotes  iat^riipdQogy  and  in  three  passages  of 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  4,  169. 1155.  1189.  Of  the  adjective  I  cannot 
find  any  decisive  passages;  see  one  of  Sappho  in  this  article, 

S6CX.  0    • 

3.  We  will  now  collect  together  the  passages  of  Homer 
where  iavog  means  simply  a  robe  or  garment;  for  instance,  II. 
%  507.  it  is  said  of  the  robe  of  Diana,  *jifiipl  d'  &q^  d(iPQ6<fiog 
iavog  XQi^B.  At  |,  178.  of  Juno,  *^(iipl  8*  &q*  dfiPQ66iov  iavdv 
€6tt^\  Zv  orAdnjvri'*E^v0*  d6xfi6a6a.  At  y,  385.  Venus  goes  to 
*  Helen,  Xci^qI  Sh  vextaQiov  iavov  ixCval^B  Xafiov6a.  And  at  419 
Helen,  Bii  81  xata6xo(iivri  iavp  dgyiju  fpanv^.  Lastly,  at  ;r,  9» 
the  child  holding  by  its  mother's  garment  is  Etavov  dxtofLavti 
These  passages  give  with  certainty  a  substantive,  6  iav6g,  which 
is  synonymous  with  icinXog^  only  that  nixkog  has  a  more  general 
meaning,  including  that  of  a  carpet  j  &c.,  whilst  iavog  by  "its  de- 
rivation from  ivvvgiL  was  naturally  restricted  to  the  proper 
meaning  of  a  garment.    The  unanimous   explanation  of  the 


*  No  one  will  any  longer  mistake  iavog  to  be  a  various  reading  of 
iiavosy  the  epithet  of  oil  (see  Heyne  on  II.  |,  172.  and  sect.  7.  of  this 
artide),  at  least  in  the  way  that  Heyne  recommends  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

^  Hesychius  indeed ,  who  has  for  the  substantive  a  dialectic  form 
favov  (see  noted,  of  this  article,)  has  also  ^lavoxQOxay  IcTcra,  which  can 
only  be  compounded  of  the  adjective,  and,  consequently,  if  the  word 
be  from  an  hexameter  line,  would  prove  the  usage  of  the  short  vowel 
in  the  adjective.  But  one  can  easily  perceive  of  how  little  weight 
such  an  uncertainty  is ,  when  placed  in  the  balance  against  the  re- 
gularity of  Homer's  quantity  as  mentioned  above;  for  flie  word  may 
be  taken  from  a  lyric  measure,  it  may  be  from  a  still  later  poet  than 
those  above  mentioned;  and  even  the  meaning  given  is  no  proof; 
for  Hesychius  at  the  same  time  derives  ^ox^i/d£|i»vog  from  tov^  a  violet. 
At  least  it  is  evident  that  Schneider's  conjecture  in  his  Lexicon  (v. 
icevicy)  that  lavoxQi^dsfivogj  as  well  as  lavoxgoxog^  can  be  explained  by 
AfTTTO^,  may  with  equal  reason  be  exactly  reversed;  and  lavoxQOxog^  as 
well  as  iavoxQi^Sefivogy  be  derived  from  fov,  a  violet;  from  which  the 
latter  is  indeed  derived  by  both  Hesychius  and  Suidas. 
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grammarians;  that  it  means  a  female  robe  or  garment;  as  it 
really  does  in  all  the  five  passages  of  Homer,  lies  not  in  the 
word,  but  in  the  thing/  because  none  but  females  among  the 
Greeks  wore  garments  (xixlovg)  so  large  as  to  wrap  round  the 
whole  body.  See  Pollux  7.  c.  13. 

4.  Now  the  adjective  idvog  is  really  the  epithet  of  a  gar- 
ment; as  at  €,  734.  d'^  385.  of  the  garment' or  robe  of  Minerva; 
beside  this,  it  is  also  the  epithet  of  a  cloth  or  lin«^  with 
which  a  corpse  is  covered  (<y,  352.),  or  which  is  throwu  over 
the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead;  and,  lastly,  it  is  the 
epithet  of  the  tin  with  which  the  greaves  were  made  (4^,613.)? 
Tev^s  di  of  xvi^fitdag  iavov  xaMitdQOio.  If  we  examine  these 
passages  more  accurately,  the  derivation  of  the  adjective  from 
€vvv(u  will  appear  far  less  probable  than  it  might  at  first  have 
done.  There  is  indeed  in  them  all  something  which  covers  • 
or  luraps  up,  for  even  the  tin  is  intended  to  inclose  the  l^s; 
and  we  may  conceive  it  possible  that  as  xinXog^  like  the 
English  word  garment^  is  a  word  of  general  meaning,  a  Greek 
might  originally  have  said  ninkog  iavog^  a  garment  tvom  round 
the  body,  i.  e.  a  robe.  But  is  this  conceivable  in  a  poetical 
language  like  that  of  Homer?  Is  it  conceivable,  that  when  it 
is  said  of  Minerva,  IlixXov  fiiv  xatixBVBv  iavov  navgdg  i% 
ovdei^  this  iavog  means  nothing  more  than  'worn  round  her, 
worn  as  a  part  of  her  dress?'  That  a  proper  and  suitable^ 
epithet  is  here  requisite,  was  felt  by  almost  all  the  comment- 
ators. Hence  the  explanations.  A^rrd^,  iiaXaxog,  evduixvtogj  A«v- 
x6g^  kaiiJCQog,  evcidrigy  noixlkog,  &c.  (Hesych.  in  four  contiguous 
articles,  Schol.  II.  (T,  352.  612.  and  others,)  by  which  one  sees 
Uiat  they  arc  partly  conjectural,  partly  adapted  to  the  different 
passages. 

5.  If  now,  without  paying  any  regard. to  etymology,  we 
seek  for  an  epithet  explanatory  of  this  adjective  which  may 
suit  the  garment  and  the  linen  covering,  as  well  as  the  tin, 
the  idea  of  shining,  white,  would  of  itself  be  a  very  appro- 
priate one;  but  the  passage  <y,  352.  speaks  decidedly  against 
this.  For  after  it  has  been  there  said  that  the  companions  of 
Patroclus  had  covered  his  corpse  iavS  Am,  it  is  immediately 
added  xadvnaQ^B  SI  <pdQ€l'  Xevxa.  One  sees,  therefore,  that 
in  speaking  of  the  linen,  although  it  may  have  been  white  too; 
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yet  there  was  no  intention  to  refer  to  its  colour  and  shining ; 
the  epithet^  therefore,  could  not  have  been  taken  from  thence. 
There  remain  therefore  only  these  two  ideas,  which  play  so 
easily  into  each  other;  1st,  fine,  thin;  2d,  flexible,  soft;  and 
between  these  two  I  should  decide  in  favour  of  the  second,  be- 
eaase  fineness  or  thinness  is  not  at  all  a  property  of  tin  as  a 
metal,  nor  is  it  appropriate  to  the  tin  plates  of  which  the  greaves 
were  made,  any  more  than  to  the  other  metal  which  composed 
the  rest  of  the  armour;  nay,  it  is  less  suitable  to  the  soft  tin, 
in  as  much  as  this,  if  particularly  thin,  would  be  no  protection. 
The  garment  of  Minerva,  therefore,  was  soft  and  yielding;  so 
was  the  linen  used  for  the  inner  covering  of  any  object;  and 
flexible,  soft  is  the  proper  epithet  of  tin.  A  verbal  confirma- 
tion of  this  meaning,  drawn  from  that  poetry  which  is  the  next 
in  date  after  the  £pic,  is  furnished  us  by  a  fragment  of  Sappho 
(see  Schneider's  Lexicon*,  v.  iav6g)j  where  a  beautiful  woman 


*  pn  Schneider's  Lexicon  we  find  iavog  thus  treated : 

'Eorvog,  0,  or  iavov^  to,  II.  )^,  385.  and  419.  a  garmenty  or  rather  a  veil, 
iavf^  o^T^rt  g>aHVfaf  At  II.  a,  352.  lavoi)  Xitl  Mclwlfav,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  be  a  substantive  or  adjective ,  but  at  e ,  615.  it  is  an  ad- 
jective, meaning  white  or  thin  (in;  and  thus  also  should  the  adjective 
be  explained  in  the  remaining  passages.  Mention  has  also  been 
'  made  of  cforvd^and  lavog.  Hesychius  has  stccvov^  BvSiccxvtov^  which 
refers  to  Homer's  iavov  xaaa^xiQOM;  again,  imfiovy  tfiariov  ywaixflov; 
and,  further,  fccvov,  tfjuixiov.  Another  very  different  meaning  and 
derivation  is  given  by  both  Hesych<  and  Suid.  in  the  following; 
iavoKQOKOg^  0,  fj,  (%Q6xfi)  Xsntogy  of  fine  thread,  finely  woven.  In  the 
-same  way  may  be  explained  lavoKQi^defivogj  which  both  Hesych.  and 
Sui^.  derive  from  fov.  Gr^gorius  on  Hermogenes,  p.  914.  quotes 
from  Sappho  [(latlav  iavov  [lalaKtOTi^.  Antimachus  has  said  ffc^ 
iavYitpoQog,  and  therefore  used  iavog  as  a  substantive,  like  ApoU. 
Bhod.  4,  1155.  iccvovg  sifcidiag,  and  1189.  nolvnfirJTOvg.  In  Horn. 
Hymn.  Yen.  63.  aiiPooalto  iavtp  {ilalcai)  some  I'ead  idcevm, 

Passow  in  his  improved  edition  of  Schneider  arranges  and  alters 
it  thus : 

^Etxvog^  if,  ov,  an  old  adjective,  strictly  speaking  known  from  the 
Iliad  only,  and  used  solely  of  things  which  are  worn  or  put  on,  and 
which  recommend  themselves  for  wearing  by  their  beauty  or  light- 
ness and  convenience ;  hence  the  derivation  from  Fvi'Vfit  is  probably 
the  true  one :  nbtXog  iavog  a  clear  or  light  veil,  worthy  of  being  worn^ 
II.  f ,  734.  d',  385.  'EorvcJ  kixl,  with  fine  and  white  linen,  beautifully 
made  for  wearing,  II.  <r,  352.  ^,  254.  ^Ectvog  %ct6islxBqog,  tin  beat  out 
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is  said  to  be  tiiatiov  iavov  fucXaxan^Qa,  The  quantity  in  this, 
as  being  a  fragment,  is  not  clear.  In  order  to  make  it  agree 
with  the  Homeric  quantity,  we  have  only  to  complete  the  verse 
in  some  such  way  as  this, 

—  I  tfiavlov  I  —  ia\vov  iiaXaxm\tiQa. 
6.  These  results  are  sufficient  for  the  great  object  of  explaining 
Homeric  words,  viz.  that  we  may  understand  their  meaning:  and 
should  any  one  be  determined  to  retain  the  common  derivation  of 
both  words  from  fio,  fin^v^t ,' there  can  be  no  decisive  objection 
to  it,  as  the  idea  o{  flexibly  sofi  may  be  easily  connected  with  that 
of  covering  or  wrapping  up.  But  then  again  there  is  noiiiing  in 
favour  of  that  derivation  but  old  prepossessions.  We  should  say 
that  it  were  much  better  to  derive  i&vog,  a  garment,  at  once  from 
&>,  exactly  according  to  the  same  analogy  (the  accent  excepted, 
which  no  one  will  consider  as  of  any  authority  in  a  word  purely 
Epic)  as  6Tiq>avog^  a  wreath,  from  6xi(p(o :  by  which  we  do  away 
with  the  supposed  ellipsis  of  ninXoq^  as  nothing  similar  occurs  in 
the  use  of  6tiq>avos.  And  since  idvog  as  an  adjective  is  so  regu- 
larly and  decidedly  distinguished  from  the  substantive  by  its 
quantity,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  supposing  it  to  be 
a  separate  word,  the  proper  derivation  of  which,  like  that  of  so 
many  other  adjectives,  is  no  longer  to  be  found'. 


into  thin  plates  for  greaves,  therefore  made  fit  for  wearing^  II.  <y,  613. 
Thence  came  the  substantive -meaning  of  the  neater  to  itevov  (supply 
eliia  or  /jfAawov),  a  beautiful  robe,  worthy  of  being  worn  by  goddesses 
or  superior  women,  II.  y,  385.  419.  I,  178.  <p,  507.  Also  etavov  is  used 
in  TT,  9.  The  quantity  of  Alpha  is  both  long  and  short.  Clarke  on 
II.  yi  386.  and  Herm.  Orph.  Arg.^(80.  suppose  it  to  be  long  in  the 
adjective  and  short  in  the  substantive,  a  rule  which  only  holds  good 
in  the  Iliad.   Later  poets  use  it  as  it  suits  the  verse.  —  Ed.] 

'  The  length  of  the  or  decides  me  in  considering  this  letter  as  a 
part  of  the  root.  In  the  same  way  as  xqavog^  davog  are  acknowledged 
verbal  adjectives  from  TPASl  {xixQaca)^  AASl  (da/co),  so  lavog  would 
lead  us  to  a  root  EASl;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  the 
meaning  of  the  common  verb  iaco,  if  it  be  taken  physically,  as  every 
root  originally  must  be,  there  lies  something  which  answers  very 
well  to  the  idea  of  yielding,  flexible.  On  the  aspirate  it  is  hardly  worth 
losing  our  time  to  say  a  word ;  for  if  we  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
garment  was  called  from  Ivvvin  —  iSvog^  it  was  almost  a  necessary 
consequence  that  idvog y  which  was  an  epithet  of  garments,  &c., 
should ,  at  a  time  when  both  words  were  no  longer  in  common  use, 
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7.  Wilh  the  exanaination  of  savog  we  join  that  of  iSavog^  on 
accoTint  of  its  similarity,  and  because  savog  is  in  fact  a  various 
reading  for  idavog  in  the  only  passage  where  the  latter  occurs, 
II.  I5  172.  where  Juno  anoints  herself 

A/tt'  ilatm , 

^Afi^oalipf  iSavwj  TO  §cc  ot  rtdvofiivov  risv. 
In  the  manuscripts  indeed,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  in  the  gram- 
marians, no  various  reading  is  given;  but  a  few  quotations 
of  this  verse  by  other  authors  (see  Heyne)  ^ve  iavc5y  and  in 
Hymn.  Ven.  63.,  where  it  is  interpolated,  all  the  editions,  except 
the  most  modem,  have  iavp.  I  have  no  hesitation,  however, 
in  receiving  idav^  as  the  true  and  established  reading,  not  be- 
cause the  quantity  of  the  other  is  contrary  to  the  universal  usage 
of  Homer  as  mentioned  above,  but  because  there  is  nothing  to 
induce  the  critic  to  prefer  the  reading  of  the  Homeric  verse 
approved  of  by  all  the  grammarians,  to  a  various  reading  intro- 
duced in  a  manner  so  very  conceivable.  This  iSav^  the  gram- 
marians explain  by  i^dst;  and  in  doing  so  they  make  an  obser- 
vation, surprising  at  first  sight  (see  Schol.  and  Etym.  Gud.), 
that  adjectives  in  -avog,  formed  from  verbs,  shorten  the  radical 
vowel  of  the  verb,  as  from  txcD  comes  Ixaydg^  from  Tteid'CD  ni^av6g, 
and  therefore  from  ^tfo)  idavog.  One  thing  these  grammarians 
did  not  observe,  although  they  quote  an  instance  of  it  in  xQciyo 
TQayavogy  thut  this  shortening  of  the  vowel  takes  place  by  revert- 
ing to  the  vowel  of  the  root;  but  this  vowel  in  the  case  before 
us  is  a,  as  the  Doricism  oOfSo,  '^Svg^  and  the  verb  avddvo^aSetv 
prove;  by  which,  therefore,  the  evidence  of  this  derivation  falls 
to  the  ground.  One  might,  perhaps,  feel  inclined  to  consider 
-Savog  as  a  mere  termination,  as  in  nBvxBSav6g,  ^lyeSavog:  but  to 
a  person  who  examines  etymology  in  a  serious  historical  man- 
ner, without  indulging  himself  in  fancifully  playing  with  ideas 
and  meanings,  the  root  b  offers  nothing  either  from  iriyLi  or 

assimilate  itself  to  the  former  by  taking  the  aspirate  also.  If  now 
we  pay  no  attention  to  what  the  grammarians  say  of  accent  and 
aspirate,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  substantive,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  (yri^jorvog,  was  written  cavoc,. but  the  adjective,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  6Btv6g^  xqavog^  was  lavog.  And,  with  regard  to  the 
accent,  the  former  is  confirmed  by  the  dialectic  form ''lor t^or,  t^axiov^ 
in  Hesychius. 
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iwvfi,L  or^fU)(i,  which  can  satisfy  him  as  an  expressive  epithet 
for  a  precious  ointment.  To  have  brought  such  an  investigation 
as  the  above  even  to  this  point  of  uncertainty,  I  consider  a 
service;  and  I  will  therefore  only  suggest  the  possibility  of 
iSavog  being  perhaps  a  stronger  and  higher  meaning  of  iog  or 
iog,  good  (see  art.  43.  sect.  4.),  which,  beside  the  other  words 
mentioned  above,  may  be  compared  with  ovtiSavog^  (irjxeSavog*] 
so  that  the  reader  may  choose  between  this  suggestion  and  the 
explanation  of  the  grammarians.  For,  as  to  this  last,  I  only 
object  to  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  sup- 
ported. But  who  can  pretend  so  to  limit  the  euphonic  changes 
in  a  language,  as  to  declare  it  improbable  that  from  aSav6g,  as 
the  word  must  have  properly  sounded,  came  idavog? 


42.  'Ed^>9^. 

1.   The  verb  idtpdij  occurs  in  the  two  following  passages ;  viz. 
in  II.  Vy  543.  where  Aeneas  attacking  Aphareus 

and  it  is  immediately  said  of  the  latter, 

^EjKXlv&ti  i*  MqmSB  xagri ,  Inl  f  ianlg  ldq>^ 
Kal  x6(>vgy  i(iq>l  Si  ot  d'dvcexog  ^tJro  &vfiOQaiaTfjg' 

and  at  |,  419.  of  Hector  struck  near  the  neck  by  Ajax  with  a 
huge  stone, 

''Slg  fniC^EnxoffOg  ooxor  xcntal  (livog  iv  xoviySiV 
Xnqog  f  ixfialev  (yxog,  in*  aivm  S*  ianlg  ia(p^ 
Kal  KOQvg^  a(ig>l  Si  ot§(^axB  xsvxsa  noi%ika  ja^xia. 

* 
Nope  of  the  commentators,  as  far  back  as  we  can  now  trace 

them,  retained  any  regular  traditionary  knowledge  of  idipdTjj 
and  therefore  they  endeavoured  to  get  at  it  by  examining  the 
context  and  seeking  for  some  analogy  of  formation.  Aristarchus 


^  If  fifiKsSavog  were  but  a  real  word.  But  I  strongly  suspect  that 
it  has  come  into  the  lexicons  entirely  from  the  endeavours  of  the 
grammarians  to  form  the  word  (lamSvog  from  (liJKog, 
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decided  in  favour  of  the  verb  e%B6^ati  to  which  derivation  be- 
longs also  the  explanatory  imHanjx^y  i7tL7caifivd%^  (see  Schol. 
Min.  on  the  first  passage  and  Schol.  Ven.  on  the  second);  al- 
though in  ApoUon.  Lex.  the  explanatory  word  Tcatrjvix^  is  sepa- 
rated from  ixrixoXov&fjiJs  by  Ivlol  8i.  Tyrannic  objected  to  the 
change  of  the  vowel  a,  and  preferred  the  passive  of  axttOf  making 
it  hcl . . .  id(p^j  for  iiprjipd'rj ,  tnflicta  est.  In  Hesychius  we  find 
ixd(i(p^j  ifiXdfiri^  which  we  must  connect  with  the  Schol.  Min. 
on  the  second  passage,  ixLxatsxdfi,^^  Sh  airai  i^  a6nCg\  this, 
however,  is  hardly  conceivable,  unless  we  suppose  that  some 
earlier  commentator  had  introduced  as  a  grammatical  or  other 
amendment  id%^^  i.  e.  idyri :  but  even  if  this  were  so,  the  break- 
ing or  bending  of  the  shield,  though  it  might  very  well  be  caused 
by  the  blow  of  the  stone  in  the  second  passage,  cannot  hold  good 
in  the  first,  Where  the  only  blow  is  made  by  a  spear  piercing  the 
neck. 

2.  If  now  we  examine  the  context,  it  will  appear  that  the 
sense  and  construction  of  inC  in  both  passages  must  be  decided 
by  the  second,  where  the  description  is  fuller  and  more  com- 
plete. The  expression  in  this  latter  is  XnQog  J'  IxfiaXav  Sy- 
Xog,  BTt*  avx^  d'  &6nlg  id(p^j  and  here  ai&tp  appears  to  refer 
to  hm,  the  falling  combatant.  How  is  it  then  in  the  other 
passage,  where  it  is  said,  *ExXiv^  8'  it6Q(06s  xdgri,  inl  d*  atJTclg 
idq>^?  In  whatever  sense  ihe  verb  is  taken  here,  one  can- 
not imagine  what  the  shield  and  helmet  can  do  merely  on  ihe 
head  of  the  dying  warrior.  We  must  therefore  suppose,  (as 
it  necessarily  follows  that  after  his  head  was  bent  on  one  side 
he  fell,)  that  the  word  ixi  must  be  understood  in  this  pas- 
sage, as  in  the  other,  to  refer  to  him  falling.  What  then  must 
become  of  the  shield  and  helmet  when  the  warrior  falls?  No- 
thing, that  we  can  suppose  to  be  intended  by  the  poet  in 
these  two  passages,  but  to  fall  likewise.  Now  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  shield,  this  interpretation  of  the  prepotdtion,  4t  fell 
on  him,^  will  suit  very  well  (as  at  p,  300.  xd^e  TCQfivi^g  inl  vsxgp) : 
but  what  a  singular  circumstance  it  would  be  for  the  helmet, 
which  in  other  cases  is  described  as  rolling  away  to  a  distance 
when  the  combatant  falls,  to  be  said  in  these  two  instances, 
just  as  if  it  were  a  necessary  consequence,  to  fall  upon  the  man  I 
We  must  therefore  understand  ini  in  the  sense  of  after  thai, 
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thereupon;  much  the  same  as  at  jr,  661.  noXisg  ydg  in^  avra  xdx- 
7ts<Sov;  or  at  v,  395*.  6  S*  ijc*  atJtrp  (immediately  after  him)  dtHLO- 
kdovta...vv^€v:  or  at  ^,  290.  rp d'  im  TvSeiSrig  agto,  or  oyxvrj 
in*  oyxvf],  &c.  This  will  correspond  with  what  is  said  in  the  scho- 
lium to  5,  419.  Sfia  yag  ffAco  6vyxatrivix^  ^P  ffdiiati.  The  sense 
of  the  passage  would  llierefore  be  this;  "Hector  f(?U;  he 
dropped  the  spear  from  his  hand,  and  shield  and  helmet  fell 
after  him*/'  by  which  we  must  consequently  suppose  that  the 
helmet  fell  separate  from  the  shield :  that  is  to  say^  in  both  pas- 
sages, the  warrior  is  struck  in  front  of  the  neck,  by  which  the 
fastening  of  the  helmet  under  the  neck  is  loosened,  and  as  tlie 
man  falls  the  helmet  drops  from  his  head.  And  in  this  .same 
sense,  as  we  have  said  above,  is  the  int  in  the  first  passage  also 
to  be  imderstood. 

3.  But  according  to  this  sense  of  the  passage,  what  precise 
meaning  are  we  to  attach  to  the  verb  idq>%i^  ?  The  most  suitable 
one,  as  the  idea  of  the  falling  body  is  already  expressed,  would 
certainly  be  inaxokov^Btv:  but  then  an  idea  so  purely  neuter  as 
this*  cannot  be  properly  expressed  by  a  passive  form,  (as  id(pd^fi 
for  SoTtato  would  be,)  particularly  as  iansto  is  so  familiar  a  word : 
and  as  to  the  change  of  vowel,  even  though  itQd(pd^  may  be  con- 
ceivable in  the  later  Ionic  dialect,  in  which  we  findrpa^ro,  yet 
edq>^  from  anec&ai  must  in  Homer  always  appear  strange  and 
unaccountable.  If  we  have  recourse  to  anreiv ,  1o  fasten,  aTcra- 
od'ac,  to  be  fastened^  to  fix  or  hold  firm  on  anything,  the  passive 
form  is  very  proper;  but  then  we  cannot  bring  out  the  idea 
without  the  assistance  of  £W,  and  we  must  therefore  again  render 
in' air^  id<p97i ,  *  struck  or  fell  upon  him,'  inflicta  est  in  ipsum  ; 
and  then  we  cannot  but  wonder  how  the  helmet  could  fall  upon 
the  body. 

4.  In  addition  to. these  difficulties,  we  have  also  the  form 
of  the  augment  idipd^j,  for  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  the 
syllabic  augment  before  a  vowel,  without  some  appearance  of 
the  digamma;  and  both  into,  inofiav,  and  anzio,  Sntoiiat,  belong 

*  [Buttmann  in  the  original  introduces  here  the  German  verb  fel- 
gen  (to  follow)  as  the  meaning  in  question  of  i€cg>^rj  and  IjwfxoAov- 
^etv;  but  as  the  English  verb  *to  follow'  is  not  purely  neuter  like 
folgen ,  I  have  omitted  it  in  the  translation ,  and  I  know  of  no  ex- 
pression to  supply  its  place.  —  En.] 
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exactly  to  those  verbs  which  have  nowhere  any  trace  of  the  di- 
gamma.  If  then  the  critical  philologist  cannot  discover  a  third 
verb  from  which  he  may  derive  this  ia^^,  there  remains  only 
the  possibility,  that  one  of  the  two  verbs,  Srcp  or  a^rrcj,  might 
have  had  the  digamma  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  language, 
and  that  id<pd^  in  Homer  is  a  relic  of  it;  and  in  this  case  the 
probability  would  be  greatly  in  favour  oi  iTCsa^ac,  which  still 
has  an  ^  in  the  Latin  sequt)  in  the  same  way  as  se,  socer,  the  Ger- 
man Sitie  (Gr.  rjd'og),  compared  with  the  words  admitting  the  di- 
ganmia,  e,  ?xvQog,  rj^og, 

5.  If  then,  in  a  question  balanced  as  this  is  between  two 
opinions,  it  remains  only  to  decide  in  favour  of  that  to  which 
there  are  the  fewest  objections,  I  incline  toward  idg>d7j  from 
e7C66^ccv:  and  starting  with  this,  I  will  proceed  to  examine  the 
construction  again.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  Homer's 
general  custom  to  refer  avrdv^  avtov,  avt^,  in  one  member  of  a 
sentence,  to  the  person  mentioned  in  the  corresponding  mem- 
b^;  but  the  pronoun  is  also  sometimes  referred  by  him  to  some 
less  striking  object,  to  a  thing,  and  may  then  be  rendered  by 
U;  for  instance,  in  Od.  Qy  269.  riyvciiJxGi  S*  ort  noXXol  iv  avro) 
(in  it,  in  the  house)  8atxa  zid'evtai.  At  t,  205.  Maron  gives 
Ulysses  wine,  'f/dw,  dxtigd^ibv,  ^€tov  Jtordv  oidd  teg  adtov 
Hstdri  diicicDv.  Let  us  apply  this  to  the  present  case,  and  we 
see  that  in  the  verse,  XstQog  d'  ixfiaXsv  fyxog^  iK*  wintp  d'  acnlg 
idq)d^,  the  most  natural  relation  of  the  pronoun  is  to  the 
spear.  Now  IxfiaXsv  means  nothing  more  than  that  he  dropped 
the  spear;  if  then  by  ixl .  . .  idfpdT^  it  is  intended  only  to  say 
that  upon  the  falling  of  the  spear,  shield  and  helmet  fell  like-- 
wisCy  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  why  this  should  be  made  to 
refer  so  particularly  to  the  falling  of  the  man.  But  whatever 
is  said  here  of  the  spear,  must  in  the  other  passage  (where 
fW  stands  alone,  instead  of  iyt^  avxtS)  hold  good  of  the  liead. 
Now  when  I  see  that  at  II.  ^,  232.  xXCv%^  xsx^irjcig  is  said  of 
one  who  lays  himself  down  to  sleep,  and  at  Od.  r,  470.  StI;  d' 
ite'QCDa*  ixU%ri  is  used  of  a  kettle  which  is  overturned,  and 

again  I  find  at  II.  x,  472.  Ivxaa naqi*  avtotciv  %^ovl  xixUxOj 

—  I  think  that  in  'ExUv^  d'  irdQ(o6s  xd^,  inl  d'  d6xlg  id(pd^ 
Kal  xoQvg,  we  may  very  fairly  conclude  that  idq>%ri  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  to  follow.    For  in  order  to  complete  the  sense  of 
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ifpi%B6^ai  it  is  quite  enough  to  say  that;  first  the  head  sinks  and 
then  the  arms ;  in  the  same  way  as,  when  speaking  of  persons, 
we  read  at  II.  d,  63.  tav%'*  V7Cosi^o(iev  dXlfjXoi6Lv  Sol  ftiv  iyd  6v 
d'  €(io£'  exl  8'  eifovtai  d'sol  &XXol:  and  again,  of  all  the  gods 
acting  in  concert,  Od.  ft,  349.  M  J'  i^nanncu  d'sol  fiAAot  *. 


^Eidavog;  vid.  iarog. 

43.  *Efjog,  {fjog. 

1.  The  form  i'^og  occurs  as  an  unequivocal  genitive  of  the 
adjective  ivg  in  the  three  follovring  passages;  viz.  Od.  o,  450. 

Tlatda  yccQ  avSgog  i-^g  hi  (isydgoig  artraUo), 

(the  son  of  a  man  of  rank  and  substance:)  Od.  g,  505.,  where 
Ulysses  says  of  himself  in  his  guiso  as  a  beggar,  that  if  he  were 
now  in  youth  and  strength  Eumseus  and  his  companions  would 
give  him  a  garment, 

*A(iipoxeQOv  q>iX6xfin  xal  aldoi  q>anog  iijog. 

And  II.  r,  342.,  where  Jupiter  says  to  Minerva,  speaking  of 

Achilles, 

Thivov  i(io¥,  Sri  na^nav  iatol%Bai  avSgog  Ojog- 

H  vv  tot  ovithi  Ttdyxv  f*^**  (pi^Bol  iiifipier*  ^AxiXXevg ; 

Let  us  look  next  at  the  four  following  passages;  viz.  II.  o,  422. 
where  Mercury  says  to  Priam, 

"Slg  xoi  uridovxai  fidwxQsg  ^eol  vtog  EHOZ. 


*  [Schneider's  Lexicon,  under  idq>&ti^  says:  "It  is  generally  ex- 
plained by  inri%oXov9ti<S£^  and  derived  from  ifphtofieci :  but  this  is  con- 
trary to  analogy;  it  had  much  better  be  formed  from  itpditxto  for  i^if- 
<pd^  in  the  sense  of  i7tti%oXov^rjae :  for  id<p^  was  used  for  ^9^,  as 
idkfi  for  fiXfiy  idyrj  for  ^17,  iccka  for  tjXa).  It  is  written  alsoiaqp-O-ry,  as  is 
idyriJ' — Passow,  in  his  last  edition  of  Schneider,  writes  idtp^^  and 
translates  Inl  S'  ianlg  idq>^y  "the  shield  fell  over  him,''  so  that  it 
reached  the  ground ;  adding,  that  it  is  "probably  from  anrrco,  ifpdicrm^ 
aor.  pass,  for  ?9^i7>  itprltp^'  Others,''  says  he,  "write  idg>^^  and 
derive  it  (very  improbably)  from  fico^at ;  that  is  to  say,  inl — 4d(p^ 
is  for  i(pia7tsT0j  Uhe  shield  followed  after.' ^'  —  Ed.] 
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At  verse  550.,  where  Achilles  says  to  Priam, 

Ov  ya(^  XI  n(fi^^€ig  axor;|^'fievog  vlog  EHOE, 
At  II.  o,  138.,  where  Minerva  says  to  Mars,  respecting  Asca- 
laphns, 

Tm  a  ttv  vvv  nilofuti  (U^ifuv  xoXov  vlog  EHOZ, 

And  at  II.  a,  393.,  where  Achilles  says  to  Thetis,  speaking  of 
himself, 

itBi^taxBO  Tundog  EHOZ, 

If  any  one,  after  a  comparison  of  the  four  latter  passages  with  the 
three  former,  should  still  doubt  whether  the  EHOZ  in  all  of 
them  is  the  same  word,  let  him  only  compare  with  the  first  of  the 
latter  four  the  following  from  Od.  y,  379.,  where  Nestor  says  to 
Telemachus,  of  Minerva, 

and  with  all  four  these  two ;  II. »,  573. 

....  itoiQ  tore  y'  ic^kov  avs'^iov  i^sva^l^ag 
'Eg  nrilfi'  Uhiwss  • 

and  €y  469. 

l^U'  Syex'  i%  q>Xola§oio  aadaofuv  ia^kov  haiqov* 

and  we  think  he  will  then  be  satisfied  that  in  those  four  passages, 
as  in  the  three  former,  it  must  be  written  ^^og :  and  that  this 
adjective,  like  the  more  common  one  oi^Ckog  elsewhere,  supplies 
so  well  the  place  of  the  possessive  pronoun  Coto,  (which  in 
a  relative  idea  like'  that  of  son  can  be  very  well  dispensed 
with,  and  in  these  cases  would  destroy  the  metre,)  that  the 
sense  even  gains  by  its  admission;  as  the  same  adjective  in 
other  passages  is  joined  with  the  genitive  of  possession,  for 
instance  ivg  xdtg  'jiy%i6a0y  vtov  ivv  JlQidfioM.  And  whoever 
is  offended  with  the  epithet  ^t;^  in  the  last  of  those  four  pas- 
sages as  an  expression  of  self-praise,  and  again  in  the  second 
where  Achilles  gives  it  to  his  enemy  whom  he  had  slain,  mistakes 
the  nature  of  the  fixed  epithets  and  the  language  of  the 
heroic  age. 

2.  The  old  grammarians  (see  particularly  Apollon.  Lex.  in  v.) 
add  XQoai]vovg  to  the  explanation  dyad'ovj  and  that  with 
especial  reference  to  the  last  passage,  nagC^XBo  icaiSog  i'^og: 
partly  perhaps  from  the  wish  to  soften  down  the  idea  of  self- 
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praise^  but  partly  also  as  a  parallel  of  tpUog^  which  likewise 
stands  elsewhere  instead  of  the  possessive  pronoun^  and  of  which 
7CQ06fitnjg  is  the  correlative,  {g>iXog  implying  ioved  by  me,  xqoc- 
rivfjg,  attached  to  or  loving  me,)  as  is  evident  from  the  imita- 
tion  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
This  explanation  by  XQO0iiPf}g  may  be  very  well  applied  to  some 
of  the  other  passages,  but  in  no  one  instance  can  it  be  a  reason 
for  our  at  all  deviating  from  the  most  simple  meaning  of  the 
word  ^vg.  Now  as  this  particular  passage  is  exactly  one  which 
might  be  most  likely  to  make  us  hesitate  in  giving  it  the  sense 
of  ivg,  it  shows  us  plainly  that  those  who  introduced  ngoiJrivtjg  to 
define  the  meaning  of  it,  derived  i'^og  in  this  and  all  the  other 
passages  from  Hig. 

3.  If  now  we  search  after  the  authorities  for  the  other 
explanation,  according  to  which  itjog  in  the  four  last- men- 
tioned passages  is  supposed  to  stand  for  60Vj  we  find  it  in 
the  uncritical  crowd  of  the  common  scholia,  of  Eustathius,  and 
of  the  Etym.  M. ;  but  in  all  the  older  authorities  we  look  for 
it  in  vain:  and,  what  must  carry  great  weight,  we  not  only  find 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  Venetian  scholia,  not  once  as  the  rejected 
interpretation  of  some  other  person,  but  in  one  of  these  very 
passages  (o,  138.);  ^b  in  one  of  the  other  three  (r,  342.);  it  is 
expressly  explained  by  dyad'ov,  though  in  all  of  them,  both  in 
the  text  and  scholia,  is  written  B^og,  as  also  at  m,  528*  id(ov  for 
edav.  Beside  this,  at  three  of  the  four  passages,  viz.  ct,  393. 
o,  138.  (Oy  550.,  and  even  at  one  of  the  three  others,  (where  the 
meaning  of  dya^ov  is  certain,)  viz.  r,  342.,  the  reading  of 
Zenodotus;  ioto,  is  mentioned,  accompanied,  in  two  of  the 
passages,  by  an  objection  that  it  brings  2^  change  of  person,  and 
that  he  could  have  used  it  only  from  ignorance  of  the  form 
Btlog,  ofthegood^.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  at  the  time 
when  this  grammatical  question  was  raised  no  one  had  any 


*  On  0,  138.  'H  Sijfkij  oxi  ZrjvdSoiog  yQdg>€i  vlog  ioio*  tavxo  Sb  iv 
Tcl  tuqI  uvog  Aayoo  (in  the  third  person)  zl^eiai,  vvv  dh  TtQOg  «^oaw- 
7CQ1/  iazt.  (this  might  mean,  in  the  second  person;  but  undoubtedly  the 
reading  should  be  Ttaga  nq,  as  in  the  following  scholium)  %al  du  yqci- 
q>tiv  itjog.  rfyvorpie  de  t^v  Aijtv.  iavl  yag  itjog  aycc^ov^  nal  dorrJQsg 
iacov.  On  t,  342.  avdQog  i^og]  fj  SinXij  on  Z.  yQcitpu  ioio'  tovro  dh 
na(^  TO  itqoumtov  i^tiv  —  t^og  dJ,  xov  iyu^ov. 
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notion  or  knowledge  of  an  Hjos,  which  stood  for  iov,  and  so  for 
60V.  In  the  Lexicon  of  ApoUonius  too,  there  is  only  itjog, 
explained  by  aya^ov,  ngoilfivovg]  while  e^og  with  the  other 
explanation  is  wholly  omitted:  and  lastly,  (which  is  very 
decisive,)  the  learned  grammarian  ApoUonius  of  Alexandria, 
who  in  his  book  on  the  Pronoun  has  collected  and  explained 
all  the  Greek  pronouns,  even  the  most  rare  of  the  different 
dialects,  makes  no  mention  of  this  supposed  Homeric  i^og. 

4.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  how  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  first  introduced  into  our  Homer  the  dif- 
ference between  i'^og  and  i^og  could  have  become  so  perverted, 
unless  we  try  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  march  of  Homeric  cri- 
ticism. The  form  irjog,  like  so  many  other  Homeric  expres- 
sions, became  quite  unknown  to  the  common  language  of 
Greece.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  natural  than  that  it 
should  be  uncertain  whether  it  ought  to  be  aspirated  or  not: 
nay,  some  darkly  felt  analogies  induced  a  custom,  which  at 
last  became  fixed  and  constant,  of  aspirating  EHOU  as  well 
as  EJUNj  as  we  see,  not  only  in  the  above-mentioned  quota- 
tions from  the  Venetian  Homer,  but  also  in  the  plain  and  ex- 
press directions  of  the  grammarians;  for  instance,  in  the  Lexi- 
con de  Sphitibus,  in  Valckenaer  ad  Ammon.  p.  214,  215: 
while  itg,  in  the  same  work,  p.  220,  is  as  expressly  directed 
to  be  written  with  the  lenis.  From  such  a  fixed  rule  as  this 
we  might  very  naturally  be  led  into  error  in  writing  these  words, 
if  we  did  not  recollect  that  those  grammarians  were  speaking 
of  words  not  then  in  common  and  familiar  use,  but  learned 
words;  and  that  in  such  cases  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  an 
opinion  as  the  critics  of  that  time.  Now  there  are  many  verses 
in  Homer  ending  with  vlog  i^og,  naid6g  i^og,  and  others  of  a 
very  similar  character  with  natSdg  ioto,  natQog  ioZo,  that  is  to 
say  in  the  third  person,  where  the  possessive  pronoun  suits  the 
verse  very  well.  It  would  have  been  indeed  surprising  if  these 
terminations  had  not  beeli  confounded  together,  and  interchanged 
with  each  other;  and  as  an  usage  undeniably  ancient  had  made 
the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  in  certain  cases 
(see  below  note  4.)  common  to  both  the  secoAd  and  third 
persons,  kotOy  when  found  in  connexion  with  the  second,  was  not 
so  striking  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  We  must  not  sup- 
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pose  that  Zenodotus,  who  is  accused;  certainly  with  great  in- 
justice, of  very  arbitrary  proceedings,  invented  this  reading: 
he  found  it  in  existence,  adopted  it,  and  made  it  consistent,  by 
rejecting  the  reading  i^g  in  every  instance  where  it  supplied 
the  place  of  the  possessive  pronoun^.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  at  that  period  which  alone,  whenever  we  can  discover  it, 
must  be  the  basis  of  all  our  Homeric  criticism.  But  now  came 
the  times  of  the  less  learned  and  more  indecisive  grammarians, 
who  were  fond  of  playing  on  words  and  letters.  These,  finding 
in  the  innumerable  copies  of  Homer  then  exiting,  sometimes 
iijog,  sometimes  iiqog  (for  the  latter  naturally  still  remained), 
began  now  to  refine  on  this  difference ;  and  while  they  decided 
correctly  on  ivg,  ^^05,  they  thought  they  were  carrying  on  the 
idea  of  Zenodotus ,  as  to  the  form  i^og,  by  explaining  it  to  be 
the  genitive  of!Br2;or  'EETZ,  a  sister-form  of  i6g.  The  last 
step  was  taken  by  those  grammarians  who  wished  to  introduce 
uniformity  into  all  the  expressions  of  Homer.  These  limited  i^og 
exclusively  to  the  instances  of  the  second  person,  and  in  all 
those  of  the  third,  without  an  exception,  wrote  ioto:  so  that 
it  now  appeared  as  if  Homer  had  in  those  passages  been  driven 
by  the  metre  from  6oto^  and  had  had  recourse  to  the  common 
third  person ;  but  that,  being  desirous  of  making  some  distinction, 
he  had  taken  a  more  rare  sister-form  of  it,  and  appropriated  it 
to  the  cases  of  the  second  person.  And  thus  we  see  how  one 
step  of  false  criticism  naturally  led  to  another. 

5.  We  shall  observe,  at  the  first  glance,  if  it  be  but  pointed 
out  to  our  notice,  how  contrary  it  is  to  probability  and  common 
sense,  that  a  form  which  properly  belong^  to  the  third  person 
should  never  have  been  used  in  that  person;  and  how  un- 
poetical  it  was  in  the  poet,  when  he  had  once  given  this  univer- 
sality to  the  third  person,  not  to  have  rendered  it  plainly  per- 
ceptible, by  making  the  form  quite  common'.  As  to  the  question 
whether  the  change  of  aog  for  og  or  sog  should  be  attributed  to 


^  That  he  could  have  reckoned  the  case  of  II.  r ,  342.  as  one  of 
these,  and  understood  ivdQog  ioio  to  refer  to  Achilles  as  the  favourite 
of  Minerva,  is  indeed  surprising,  but  nothing  more. 

'  True  uniformity  would  have  been,  if  Iijog  were  a  genuine  form,  to 
have  placed  it  always  at  the  end  of  the  verse,and  wherever  in  the  middle 
fl  consonant  was  required;  but  in  all  bther  cases  to  have  written  ioto. 
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Homer  on  sucli  slight  grounds,  we  have  no  occasion  to  discuss 
it  here^.  Nor  need  we  enter  any  further  into  the  doubts  which 
may  be  entertained  respecting  the  form  svg  or  hvg,  gen.  Hjosj 
for  i6s^  gen.  iotOy  which  stands  also  in  Homer,  and  in  Homer 
only*.   Without  examining  either  of  these  points;  I  think  there 

can  remain  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  reading  ^'ijog  in 

-    —  ■  • 

^  The  question  depends  entirely,  beside  what  has  been  said,  on  the 
criticism  of  three  verses  in  Homer;  II. r,  174.  Ov  dk<pQi6lv  vaiv lav^rjg, 
yQ,  <p^€al  a'J6iv.  Od.  or,  402.  Kn^fuxra  6*  ainog  ixoig  xcr2  dmfiaoiv  oldv 
avaaaoig.  yq.  6(i(iaai  tsoiciv.  Od.  v,  320.  <pQ€tAv  yaw  i%o»v  dsda'Cyfiivov 
riroifj  for  ifi'jaiv.  Generally  speaking,  the  reflective  form  would  be  ad- 
missible in  all  these  three  passages,  because  in  all  of  them  a  relation 
is  actually  thrown  back  on  the  subject  of  the  senteuce.  But  in  a  poet 
like  Homer,  and  one  too  who  has  used  this  form  (if  he  really  has  used 
it)  so  seldom,  we  must  suppose  that  he  chose  it  from  some  particular 
motive ;  that  is  to  say,  only  where  the  sense  own  may  be  affixed  to  the 
pronoim.  Wolf  has  therefore  very  judiciously  restored  in  the  first 
passage  the  reading  (f^tv,  because  there  is  nothing  there  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  passages  where  the  acknowledged  reading  is  (pQsal  cfjat 
(as  at  II.  I,  221.  264.  tt,  36.,  &c.) ;  and  with  the  same  judicious  unwil- 
lingness to  correct  unnecessarily,  he  has  left  untouched  in  the  second 
passage  the  far  better  authenticated  reading  olaiv^  because  this  pas- 
sage, from  the  idea  of  own  being  admissible  in  it,  is  visibly  different 
from  Od.  o,  542.  where  nothing  but  Sci^ai  aoiotv  is  or  can  be  read. 
The  third  passage  is  dbtinguished  from  both  the  others  by  this,  that 
the  form  i^'^iv  cannot  by  any  means  be  brought  into  the  verse,  and 
the  idea  of  own^  which  would  be  a  reason  for  retaining  \fiiy  has  as 
little  business  in  this  passage  as  it  has  in  those  of  fpQB^  cjai^  refer- 
red to  above.  Hence  it  is  remarkable  that  this  very  passage  (Od.  v, 
320»  321.  see  Schol.  Harl.)  has  been  from  other  causes  declared  to  be 
spurious  from  very  remote  antiquity,  —  an  opinion  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  confosion  which  this  verse  makes  with  the  context:  we  must 
only  remember  to  leave  untouched  the  verses  322.333.,  which  another 
scholium  includes  in  the  same  condemnation.  Since  then  dcifiaaiv 
ol0iv  stands  one  isolated  instance  in  all  Homer,  I  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  a  genuine  one,  as  the  various  reading  Sci^ai  aotoiv  is  so  trifling 
a  difference,  and  the  idea  of  own,  though,  as  I  have  observed  above, 
admissible ,  is  shown  by  the  context  to  be  perfectly  unnecessary.  — 
I  should  pass  the  same  judgment  on  the  (pQsalv  iifitv^  yg^  tpgioi  tf^iv^ 
in  Hosiod,  f,379.  as  I  have  in  Homer;  although  in  that  heterogeneous 
poet,  whose  writings  afford  no  such  inductive  proof  as  Homer's  do, 
such  an  opinion  must  be  less  certain. 

^  We  must  not  mix  up  with  this  discussion  the  t)oric  iovg,  which 
is  the  gen.  of  the  pronoun  substantive  for  ov  or  efo,  and  which  those 
grammarians  least  of  all  looked  for  in  Homer, 
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all  the  seven  passages  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  •. 

6*  But  as  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  Homer  used  this  i^og 
instead  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  not  wholly  on  account  of  the 
metre;  but  in*  some  cases  (where  that  did  not  compel  him,)  to 
suit  the  id^g  of  certain  passages,  we  ought  to  direct  our  attention 
anew  to  the  three  following,  where  iiqag  stands  as  a  various 
reading  of  the  regular  iofo  of  the  tliird  person:  for  instance, 
H.  i  9—11.  of  Nestor, 

**Slg  dnoiv  iSaxog  elks  xBxvyfiivov  vlog  ioio 

yg.  irjog 
KeCfiBvov  iv  xXialfj,  OQatsvfii]deog  iitTtodaficiOy 
XalK^  TtccfKpatvov  •  6  d'  1%^  ifSnidn  naxQog  ioio. 

(No  various  reading.) 
atll.cy,  71.  of  Thetis, 

^O^  6i  xtoKvaaaa  xagri  ktips  itaiSog  ioio. 

yq,  irjog. 
and  again  at  v.  138. 

''Slg  iga  g>o>vi^0a0a  %iXtv  xqiiu^^  vlog  ioio. 

I  must  confess  that  according  to  a  superficial  impression  made 
on  my  mind  by  these  three  passages,  (not  that  the  point  can  be 
fully  understood  without  a  more  fundamental  examination  of 
them,)  the  reading  i'^og  appears  to  me  very  preferable;  while 
among  the  other  passages  where  ioro  occurs,  as  11.  |,  11.266. 
r,  399.  t,  360.  402.,  with  those  which  have  ^(loto,  as  Od.  a,  413. 
If  457-  Vf  339.,  there  are  very  few  in  which  I  should  search 
about  for  the  various  reading  i'^og. 

7.  The  other  Epic  poets  whose  works  have  come  down  to 
us,  whether  earlier  or  later,  have  neither  i'^og  nor  e^og,  except 
ApoUonius  Rhodius,  in  whom  we  find  (1,  225.)  itiog  as  a  various 
reading  of  ioio,  and  a  reading  qf  the  text  of  the  older  editions,  as 
also  in  the  fuller  scholiasts. 


^  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Heyne  and  other  modern  commen- 
tators ;  hut  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  examined  the  question 
fundamentally.  See  Heyne's  note  on  II.  a,  393.  Wolf  also,  in  his 
latest  edition  of  the  Iliad,  reads  Hjog  in  those  four  passages. 
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Ovdl  (ihf  ovJ'  avtoto  rutig  (uviaiviv  "AfioCxog 
^Iq)^lfiav  n^Xlao  Sofioig  Ivi  nax^os  iolo 

Modem  editors  have  rejected  it;  but  surely  this  difficult  form 
can  scarcely  have  crept  by  an  error  of  transcription  into  this 
single  passage.  I  think  with  Heyne  (on  II.  a,  393.)  that  itatQdg 
irjog  must  there  be  understood  to  mean  of  his  good,  loving  father;^ 
and  Apollonius  Rhodius  followed  therefore  the  old  explanation 
TCQOiJtivovg  (see  above,  sect.  2.),  which  suits  this  case  perfectly 
well,  as  Pelias  wished  Acastus  not  to  leave  him^. 

'Ed^iXcD;  vid.  povXoiiai. 

44.  ElXetv^  iXaai^  aX'^vcci^  dXl^tovg^  &c. 

1»  The  words  and  forms  which  proceed  from  the  verb  slXstv, 
or  are  connected  with  it,  furnish  a  great  many  difficulties  to  the 

♦  [In  Schneider's  Lexicon  we  find,  — 

^*''Erlog,  irregular  genit.  for  60Vj  in  Homer,  as  fcaiSog  irjog ;  but  irjog 
is  genit.  of  ivg,  q.  v. 

**'Ev^,  65  lon.^iJff,  like  xaAo^,  beautiful, good, excelleni^brave ;  thence 
the  genit.  irjog,  11.  a,  393.  From  this  is  derived  the  bv  used  in  prose ; 
and  some  derive  the  neut.  d&coQ  idoDV^  ihe  giver  of  good  things ,  from 
the  genit.  ii^cov,  others  from  ial,  others  from  id,  xd.  According  to 
this,  iog  would  be  the  same  as  the  Ionic  form  ivg ;  and  iii,  xd,  the  same 
as  xd  dya&d." 

In  Passow's  edition  of  Schneider  is  the  following : 

"'i^Joj,  gen.  masc.  to  ivg:  occurring  five  times  in  the  II.,  twice  in 
the  Od.  In  four  of  these  passages  was  formerly  written  lijoc,  ex- 
plained to  be  an  irregular  genit.  of  tfotJ:  but  Damm,  Wolf  in  his  last 
edition  of  the  Iliad ,  and  Buttmann  in  his  Lexilogns ,  following  the 
best  of  the  *old  commentators ,  have  changed  the  latter  untenable 
form,  in  all  passages  where  it  occurs,  into  the  former. 

^^*Evg,  6,  good,  excellent,  brave,  noble.  An  Epic  word  frequent  in 
Homer,  who,  besides  the  nom.aud  once  the  accus.  ivv^  Il.'9',303-,  uses 
only  two  irreg.  genit. :  viz.  1st  the  genit.  sing,  irjog,  five  times  in  the 
H.  and  twice  in  the  Od ,  with  dvdgog^  tpcnog,  naidog^  and  vlog;  and 
2ndly  the  gen.plur.  neut.  idmv,  as  from  a  nomin.  xd  EA,  good  things, 
good  fortune,  II.  a>,  528.  SeoI  SwxrJQsg  idcav^  Od.  •&,  326 ;  compare  also 
V.  336.  and  Hom.  Hymn.  17, 12.  29,  8.  Except  this  genit.  the  word  is 
always  masc.  in  Homer,  but  of  the  Ion.  form  rivg  he  has  also  the  neut. 
rfv.  On  the  other  hand  iv,  or  as  it  is  more  frequently  written  £v,  and 
used  by  the  Attics,  is  always  an  adverb.'^ — ^Ed.] 
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critical  philologist,  partly  by  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  ihey 
are  written  and  formed;  as  we  find  eHXa  and  eiX^o),  slXto  and 
sUicij,  sUXcD  and  aiXXto^  tXXa,  iXoaij  aX^vat  and  aX^vaiy  all  good 
authorized  forms;  and  partly  by  the  variety  of  meaning,  .as  we 
find  to  ihrmiy  push^  strike;  to  shut,  fasten;  to  turn,  roil  up, 
wind  up,  wrap  up, —  senses  sometimes  evident  of  themselves, 
sometimes  offered  by  the  commentators.  It  shall  be  my  en- 
deavour to  bring  this  perplexing  maze  into  some  kind  of  order 
and  certainty;  but  always,  be  it  remembered,  by  tracing  the 
steps  of  history  or  tradition;  for  as  to  the  other  method,  that  of 
fixing  on  some  one  radical  meaning  from  which  all  the  others 
may  be  deduced,  and  considering  in  what  way  they  may  with 
probability  be  traced  from  one  to  the  other,  —  such  a  method  as 
this,  the  easiest  of  any  in  its  execution,  which  may  always  be 
brought  to  succeed,  even  when  the  ideas  do  not  really  correspond 
with  each  other,  —  I  would  wish ,  as  far  as  my  exertions  can  go 
on  occasions  like  the  present,  to  discourage  and  repress.  In  the 
case  before  us  the  principal  point  is,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
meaning  to  turn,  roll  up?  For  while  we  always  find  in  Homer 
the  above-mentioned  forms  in  the  sense  of  to  thrust  and  shut  in, 
yet  in  the  grami^jiarians  and  lexicons  we  see  the  principal  mean- 
ings attached  to  them  are  those  of  to  roll  or  un-ap  up;  and  in- 
deed so  much  so,  that  they  are  often  ranked,  without  any  visible 
reason  for  it,  as  the  radical  meaning.  All  thi^  we  will  endeavour 
to  unravel  by  tracing,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  the  actual 
usage,  without  suffering  ourselves  to  be  swayed  by  any  previ- 
ously formed  opinion ,  such  as  the  apparent  or  real  connexion  of 
these  forms  with  iXC66uv. 

2.  I  set  out  with  the  forms  iX6ai  and  isX^t,  which  give  us 
the  most  simple  root  EA,  according  to  which  we  may  suppose 
a  theme  EASl  or  EAASl  as  the  radical  one.  The  form  of  the 
augment  isX^i^at,  and  the  hiatus  before  iX6ac,  in  II.  a,  409.  lead 
us  at  once  to  the  digamma;  consequently  we  have  J^EAASl:  and 
hence  also,  as  in  some  other  verbs  of  this  kind,  the  redundant  f 
in  the  infinitive  iiX6at,  H.  fp,  295.  ^he  meaning  of  this  aorist 
in  all  the  passages  of  the  Iliad  is  quite  plain ,  to  shut  or  hem  in, 
whether  a  single  individual,  as  the  Trojans  did  Ulysses,  X,  413. 
"EXeav  d'  iv  H606oi6i.  (i€td  6g>i0i  nijua  tid-ivzeg,  or  a  whole  array 
in  the  space  round  the  ships,  or  in  the  town,  a,  409*  Tovg  dh  xatd 
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n^vfivag  ts  xal  d^ip*  aXa  llcav  ^jijfiLiwq.  <y,294.  d'ccld66y  r'  iX6ai 
^Axaiovg,  (p,  225.  ^cqIv  lX6ac  {TQtSas)  xata  &6xv.  g>y  295.  IIqIv 
xatd*IXi6ipv  xXvtd  tBC%Ba  kabv  iikaai  TgiXitubv  3g  xe  (pvyrj^L.  And 
with  this  agrees  the  perf.  pass.  cOy  662.  Oh^a  ydg  dg  xaxd  &6xv 
fiXfii^a.  (I,  38.  *j^(fystOL  di  . . .  NrjViStv  inl  yXaq)VQfj6LV  isX^^voi. 
<Sy  287.  i€X(iivoi^  ivdo^i  xv(fyc9v:  used  again  of  an  individual  at 
Vy  524.;  viz.  of  Mars ;  who,  ^HtJro  /jibg  fiovX^aiv  iaX^ivog,  as  he, 
with  the  other  gods,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Olympus. 

3.  Very  different  from  the  above  meaning  is  the  use  of  this 
form  in  the  Odyssey,  where  however  it  occurs  but  once ,  that  is 
to  say,  in  one  twice-repeated  verse,  s,  132.  i?,  250. 

vfja  ^oriv  dgy^i  %Bqavv^ 

Zevg  SXaag  ixiaoffs  fiiacj)  ivl  otvoTCt  novxm. 

Therefore  SXtJag  means  siriking.  Here,  however,  the  old  various 
reading  iXd6ag  (see  the  scholia)  deserves  our  serious  considerar 
tion.  For  the  fact  is,  that  iXdfSai  throughout  Homer  is  the 
proper  and  usual  word  for  to  strike  y  as  in  the  Iliad  x6v  axfjxxQp 
iXd6a6xBVj  —  6  8'  ai^iva  fidMov  iXa^asVy — &c,  and  here  in  the 
Odyssey  of  the  blow  of  Neptune,  so  analogous  to  the  stroke 
of  Jove's  thunderbolt,  d,  507.  XQlavvav  iXav  X€Q6l  6xifiaQfj6Lv 
"HXms  rvQaCtiv  nirQYiv:  and  v,  164.  where  he  turns  the  ship  of 
the  Phseacians  to  stone,  XbiqI  xaxaXQfivst  eXdoag.  It  is  difficult 
therefore  to  conceive  how  this  iX^ag^  in  a  sense  unknown  to  it 
elsewhere  i  has  found  its  way  into  that  one  verse  instead  of  the 
usual  word;  and  why,  without  any  metrical  cause,  at  one  time 
iXd6ag  is  used,  at  another  iX6ag.  This  difficulty,  however,  is 
not  removed  by  our  admitting  the  reading  iXa6ag  into  the  text 
in  this  passage:  every  genuine  old  various  reading  is  of  equal 
weight  with  the  text ;  and  whatever  is  surprising  in  the  latter, 
remains  surprising  also  if  transferred  to  the  former.  Here  then 
we  will  leave  this  point,  until  we  have  informed  ourselves  further 
on  this  family  of  words. 

4.  We  hav6  supposed  a  theme  EAASl  according  to  the  most 
simple  analogy,  as  it  actually  does  exist  in  xiXXcOy  xiX6ai.  But 
Homer  himself  furnishes  tys  also  with  a  tolerably  simple  present 
in  the  part.  pass.  siXoiisvogy  according  to  the  analogy  of  6g>6iXc9y 
and  o{  X8iQ(o  ixegaa ;  with  which  we  must  also  join  the  formation 
in  dc9f  evident  in  some  of  the  other  tenses.   The  agre^nent  in 
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meaningof  these  two  forms,  stXci  and  slXeo,  with  each  other, 
and  with  iXaatj  hXfucty  is  clear  from  one  passage,  II.  d',  215. 
The  Greeks  are  there  forced  back  to  their  fortifications ;  and  it 
IS  related  in  the  imperfect  tense  that  all  the  space  between  the 
walls  and  fosse  IlXijd'sv  6^ov  Ttctkov  xb  xal  dvdQcSv  damatdav 
EiXoiiivoav  stXai  di  d'oa  dtdXavtog  "Aqrit  'jSxtq^.  Here  the 
imperfect  bIXbl  stands  in  evident  relation  to  the  participle  bIXo^lb- 
voij  which  in  the  sense  of  the  present  or  imperfect  is  precisely  the 
same  as  iBX^ivoi  is  in  that  of  the  perfect.  The  Greeks  were 
forced  back  in  a  body  and  shut  up  in  that  narrow  space;  and  he 
who  forced  them  back  was  Hector.  So  BlX6(iBvot  is  generally 
used,  not  in  the  passive  but  in  a  reflective  sense,  of  men  coliecied 
togetJier  in  a  crowd;  H.  £,  782.,  the  two  goddesses  came 'to  the 
Greeks,  SO-t  xXatatoi  xal  aQiarot  "E6ta0av  d^i  fiCriv  ^Loii^daos 
iTtxoSdfioio  ElX6(iBvoi^f  XbIovCiv  ioixotag  €i(ioq>dyoi0tv.  And  at 
B,  203.  Pandarus  says,  he  was  unwilling  to  take  his  horses  with 
him  to  Troy  lest  they  might  be  straitened  for  fodder,  dvdQcSv 
BlXofiivcjv,  that  is,  where  so  many  persons  had  collected  and 
crowded  together*.  The  form  slXio  occurs  further  in  the  exact 
sense  of  the  above-mentioned  iXaat^,  at  II.  <y,  447.  ^Axaiovq  Tq^b^ 
BTcl  TCifVuvyaiv  iBiXBOv  {EfEIJEOJ^).  And  at  Od.  /t,  210.  ore 
KvxXiotIf  EtXBi  ivl  cniiK  yXa(pvQ^  (kept  us  shtU  up)^  &c. 

5.  All  these  forms  belong  therefore  necessarily  to  each  other; 
and  to  them  we  may  add,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  Grammar,  the 
form  idXriVy  dX'^vcu:  for  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  aspirate  we 
must  hereafter  come  to  some  general  decision.  This  form  is  the 
aor.  pass,  of  EAASl  or  fiWo,  exactly  as  ioxdXriv  is  from  (SxiXXtOy 
ixdQfiv  from  xBiga^.    The  agreement  in  meaning  between  this 


*  Shut  in  together^  (as  it  is  generally  translated  here ,  of  persons 
shut  up  in  a  besieged  town,)  appears  to  me  not  to  have  been  Homer's 
idea ;  besides,  he  would  have  expressed  it  rather  by  ieliiivoi. 

^  The  supposition  of  a  verb  SXrjiu,  and  the  deriving  of  all  the  forms 
belonging  to  this  investigation  (which  have  the  a)  either  from  iXicny  to 
avoid,  or  from  aXieg,  confertiy  are  clumsy  contrivances  of  the  older  and 
later  grammarians.  The  most  ancient  grammatical  tradition  treated 
them  as  we  do.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  shorter  glosses  Cvvb* 
CTQ(i(pfjyCvyxketad^ivTBg^&c,yin  the  scholiasts  and  in  Apollon,Lex.,but 
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and  the  above  forms  is  clear  from  the  following  passages;  II.  x^ 
12.  (of  the  Trojans  whom  Achilles  had  forced  back  rnto  the 
town),  OP  Sij  tot  sig  &0tv  aXev.  6,  76.  navtsg  inl  jtQV^ivTjCiv  dXij- 
{LBvai  vlag  ^Axai^v,  ^,  607.  ^roAtg  d'  IfATtXrito  aXivtav  (exactly 
the  same  as  above  nX'^d-ev  siXofiBvov),  s,  823.  ^AgysCovg  ixeXavaa 
dlrffievai  ivd-Ms  Tcccvrccg,  Ho  collect  themselves  here  together.' 
To  which  belongs  also  iff,  420.  xsi^iQtov  alsv  vdog,  'water  col- 
lected together,  and  shut  up  in  a  narrow  space.'  We  have  now, 
then,  the  verb  according  to  Homeric  usage  complete.  The  present 
is  properly  ffAcj,  but  was  changed  by  a  very  easy  transition  to  the 
lengthened  form  Mbcj,  still  retaining  however  its  more  simple 
form  in  the  present  passive  stXoiicci ;  much  as  in  common  Greek 
atSQO^L  is  in  use  as  the  passive  of  CtSQ^co.  The  remaining 
flexions  were  (JXCai)  ikCai,  IsXiLai,  ^dXrjVf  dXijvai.  In  all  these 
connected  forms  however  the  digamma  is  announced  by  the 
asual  signs. 

6.  In  some  of  the  examples  quoted  above  we  have  already 
seen  that  this  sense  of  shutting  or  hemming  in  is  not  always 
founded  on  some  external  force,  but  sometimes  on  the  will  or 
choice  of  the  person  so  shut  up;  with  which  agrees  also  tlie 
idea  of  a  body  of  men  being  drawn  or  collected  together  into 
one  place  by  their  leader,  as  in  Pindar  01.  ID,  51.  iv  IlC^a  fX- 
aaig  SAoi/  rs  atQatoif  XsCav  re  Tcdaccv,  spoken  of  Hercules  collect- 
ing together  his  army.  Hence  comes  the  well-known  use  in 
Ilomer  of  the  passive  dXtjvai  of  a  person  drawing  up  his  body 
together;  as  we  find  it  used  in  the  most  literal  manner  Jtt  II.  v, 
408.  of  Idomeneus  crouching  or  concealing  himself  behind  his 
large  shield;  TiJ  vno  nag  idXri,  ro  8^  vnignraro  xdXxsov  fyx^S- 
And  in  this  narrowest  sense  of  to  conceal  the  active  ^Xoav  oc- 
curs, not  indeed  in  Homer,  but  in  that  very  ancient  elegiac 


the  proof  of  it  may  be  found  more  at  length  in  Eustathiiis,  who,  on 
II.  V,  408.,  after  having  explained  {dkrj  hy  avvBiXtj^ri,  GwEatQacprj^ 
adds  ytvixtti  ctno  xov  dkov^  ov  Ttccd-rirtxog  ioQiCxog  aXtjv,  &c.,  where 
the  word  etkov  cannot  be  intended  to  come  fromatQSLV.  And  even 
supposing  that  Eustathius  might  have  misunderstood  the  older  gram- 
marian, still  wo  see  what  the  meaning  of  this  latter  was  by  another 
observation  in  Eustathius,  where  not  only  is  isXfiivoi  compared  with 
aataSaxv  ocXijfiEvat,  but  there  is  also  added,  q)lXcci  Si  noitjrcctg  Xi^Big 
xb  SXaai  xal  dXrifisvai  %al  ieXiiivoi,  xcti  idXtj  xcr2  aXeig, 
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poet  Callinus,  v.  11.  xal  vie'  d67ciSog  &Xxi(iov  rjtOQ  "EXcag.  The 
drawing  up  the  body  in  a  crouching  posture,  by  a  person  fear- 
ing immediate  death,  we  see  in  II.  ;r,  403.,  where  Thestor  ex- 
pecting Patroclus  to  kill  him  ivl  8iq)QVt  rjato  dXe^g;  and  v,  278., 
where  Aeneas,  when  his  shield  is  pierced  through,  holds  it  before 
him  at  a  distance,  and  draws  himself  up  together,  AlvsCag  8'  idXfi 
xal  and  e^ev  aCniS'  avicxBv,  Such  a  contracting  of  the  body 
together  is  a  particular  characteristic  of  beasts  of  prey,  who  draw 
themselves  up  in  a  crouching  posture  before  they  spring  on 
their  victim;  as  at  II.  v,  168.  of  the  lion,  idXri  xb  xav6v  negC  t 
dtpQog  oSovtag  Fiyvexai :  and  it  is  also  used  in  the  same  way  of 
a  warrior,  who,  whilst  he  is  preparing  to  rush  on  his  enemy 
or  expecting  his  attack,  draws  himself  up  together,  or,  as  we 
say,  puts  himself  in  an  attitude  of  attack  or  defence;  as  at 
9?,  571.  'j^xtX^cc  dXsig  (livsv:  and  thus  there  is  a  very  easy  and 
natural  connexion  with  any  premeditated  attack,  without  any 
stress  being  thereby  laid  on  the  particular  position  in  which  the 
body  previously  was;  II.  %,  308.  Od.  «,  537.  Ot^LriCav  6h  dXblg 
fS0t'  ccietog  vtlfi^BTfjeLg, 

7.  It  is  evident  that  in  all  the  meanings  of  the  passages  hi- 
therto quoted  there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  the  idea  of 
to  turn,  roll,  or  wrap  up,  or  of  anything  akin  to  it.  Hence,  if 
such  an  idea  occurs  here  and  there  in  the  explanations  of  the 
grammarians,  it  proceeds  merely  from  their  own  opinions  of 
BiXstv,  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  cases 
where  -the  word  means  the  collecting  together  a  number  of 
persons  or  a  quantity  of  a  thing,  the  meaning  can  be  expressed 
perfectly  well  by  0v6tQi<p6Od'at;  and  consequently,  if  we  look 
merely  to  the  sense  of  such  a  passafi^e  in  particular,  it  can  be  ex- 
plained by  that  term.  But  that  this  is  not  tlie  original  mean- 
ing of  slXstv,  must  be  sufficiently  plain  from  what  has  been  said 
above.  Nor  is  even  to  shut  ?//?,  evident  as  this  idea  is  in  many 
of  those  passages,  the  primary  and  radical  idea;  as  we  see  most 
clearly  at  11.  9),  8.,  where  a  part  of  the  combatants  is  driven 
or  forced  into  the  river,  ri^l6BBg  Sa  'Eg  Tcotafiov  slXavvto,  in  which 
they  swim  about,  arc  slain  by  Achilles,  &c.;  but  they  do  not 
stand,  as  in  some  other  passages,  hemmed  in  between  the  per- 
son who  is  forcing  them  and  the  object  wliich  stops  them.  But 
from  such  passages  as  Od.  A,  573.,  where  the  poet  describoi^ 
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Orion  Q^Qag  ofiov  BiXsvvta  xar'  d^fpoSsXov  XsL^Lavaj  we  see  how 
the  idea  of  shuUing  up  arises  from  that  of  pressing  and  driving 
onward.  The  reflective  idea  (to  crowd  or  collect  together),  as 
expressed  by  bUo^bvoIj  of  those  who  crowd  round  Diomede,  may 
be  cited  as  an  additional  instance ^  and  is  expressed;  like  so  many 
other  verbs,  by  the  aorist  passive,  iakriv:  and  thus  all  the  mean- 
ings of  dX^vai  are  brought  into  a  regular  series. 

8.  But  this  same  primitive  meaning  of  slXstv,  to  force  or  drive 
before  one,  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  verb  iXaVy  ikavveiv ;  with 
this  diflference  however,  that  in  alXatv  there  is  the  idea  of  a 
limit  or  boundary^  but  iXav  expresses  an  unlimited  driving:  the 
additional  force  of  this  latter  meaning  being  given  to  the  root 
EA-  by  the  ending  ao  ^,  The  same  verb  has  also  the  acknow- 
ledged sense  of  to  beat,  which  can  be  connected  with  the  other 
only  by  supposing  that  to  strike,  push,  or  thrust,  is  the  primitive 
meaning  of  this  verb,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  family  of 
verbs  which  we  have  been  examining.  But  in  art.  87.  we  meet 
with  the  word  6Xyi,  barley  trodden  out,  as  a  verbal  substantive  of 
this  radiqal  verb  EASl,  and  dXifX),  to  tread,  bruise,  or  grind,  as 
a  more  forcible  derivative,  of  this  same  root.  And  now  then 
that  various  reading  in  the  Odyssey,  iXcag — iXdoag,  comes 
before  us  in  a  new  point  of  view:  for  it  is  impossible  that  a 
reading  so  unusual  and  startling  as  that  is  could  have  taken 
firm  footing  in  that  passage,  had  it  not  originally  come  from  the 
old  language  of  Greece.  Nay  more,  iXdaas  being  expressly 
quoted  as  the  reading  of  Zenodotus,  shows  that  the  other  stood 
on  much  firmer  historical  grounds  than  even  that ;  a  fact  which 
we  should  be  concealing,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  reading  iXd6ag 
in  that  passage. 

9.  To  the  Homeric  use  of  the  verb  etXa  we  may  add   the 
substantive  siXag,     The  inanimate  object  represented  by  this, 
word  is  described  (as  is  very  commonly  the  case),  like  a  living 
agent,  by  its  effects.    Thus  a  fortress  is  said  to  repulse  an  assail- 


^  Ibycus,  with  the  license  of  a  lyric  poet,  ifted  rjkcaxo  §ovg  for  »/Aa- 
Gctxo^  Etym.  M.  p.  428,  29.  But  the  verse  of  Simonides  in  the  same 
Et.M.  p.634,  6.,  tial  x})q  oma&ev  6Qaod'VQi]g  YjXcdfiriv^  is  corrupted,  as 
the  quantity  of  OQaod^vgrj  shows.  Perhaps  it  should  be  ogao^vQrjg 
i)kivcifir}Vy  scil.  avrov^  *I  escaped  from  him  through  the  back-door;' 
as  in  Horace,  postico  falle  cUentem. 
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ant.  The  most  natural  construction  of  the  word  is  that  in  Od.  e, 
257.,  where  the  well-made  sides  of  the  ship  are  called  an  elXag 
xvfiarog ,  as  driving  off,  repelling  the  waves ;  and  the  wall  in  the 
Iliad  is  called  slkaQ  vrifSv  rs  xal  axrtfSvy  as  surrounding  and  de- 
fending from  hostile  attack  the  ships  and  the  army. 

10.  If,  then,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  usage  of  the  Epic 
poet  there  is  nothing  whatever  which  can  give  this  family  of 
words  the  idea  of  to  ium^  twist,  or  roll  up,  but  that  so  far  from 
it  their  only  meaning  is  the  very  different  one  of  to  heat,  push, 
or  drive,  we  must  have  recourse  next  to  the  later  and  prosaic 
use  of  them,  of  which  we  can  find  no  examples  older  than  those 
in  the  Attic  laws.  We  have  there  a  very  ancient  grammarian 
in  the  person  of  Lysias,  who  in  his  Oration  c.  Theomn.  p.  117. 
mentions  many  old  law-terms  no  longer  in  common  use  in  his 
time,  and  amongst  others  the  following;  "Ocxig  dk  dxMXy 
(var.  read.  anikXri)  tfj  ^qcc,  ivdov  tov  xXintov  St/roff.  The  con- 
struction is  somewhat  clumsy;  but  one  sees  that  the  thief 
is  shut  off  from  an  escape,  prevented  from  escaping;  conse- 
quently the  idea  here  is  an  opposite  relation  to  that  which  forms 
the  groundwork  of  the  well-known  legal  term  ii^ovXri,  The 
verb  from  which  this  last  substantive  comes  is  very  correctly 
explained  by  Harpocration  in  v.,  —  whether  he  reads  i^iXBiv  pr 
i^ikXBiv  or  i^siXXsiv  is  of  no  consequence  (see  Not.  in  Harpocr.), 
—  not  in  that  strange  way  in  which  it  is  generally  explained 
by  rolling  out,  turning  a  person  out  of  that  which  belongs  to 
him,  but  by  ^^siQysLVj  ixpdXXetv;  although  even  this  last  word 
is  not  to  be  understood  always  of  turning  a  person  out  of 
what  he  is  already  in  possession  of,  but  of  not  admitting  him, 
of  preventing  him  from  taking  possession  of  that  which  was 
his  right.  And  in  this  same  sense  stood  the  verb  itself  in 
an  old  Attic  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes  c.  .Pant«n.  p.  476., 
of  a  person  who  prevented  another  from  working  his  mine; 
idv  ttg  ^isiXXrj  (var.  read.  i^evXTJ)  xvva  ri^g  igya&iag.  This  mean« 
ing,  the  preventing  a  person  from  doing  a  thing,  shutting  or 
keeping  him  out  of  it,  is  therefore  the  correlative  of  the  other 
&7t£iX€cv,  to  prevent  or  hinder  a  person  from  going  out,  tlie  keep- 
ing him  in,  and  this  not  only  in  the  passage  relating  to  the 
thief,  as  quoted  above  from  the  old  law,  but  also  in  a  pas- 
sage of  Homer,  II.  j8,  294.  of  a  ship  prevented  from  sailing; 
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ovubq  aakkav  XufiiQiai  elkiaoaiv  OQLvo^ivri  t£  d-dXaOCa.  Again 
we  see  plainly  the  difference  between  this  i%£Cksiv  and  H^ekav- ' 
vBiVy  notwithstanding  that  the  same  idea  is  common  to  them  both : 
HiakavvBLv  is  to  drive  a  person  out  of  that  place  wherein  he 
actually  is;  i^eikeiv  is  at  most  to  prevent  his  going  in,  to  drive 
or  thrust  him  away  so  that  he  shall  nqj;  enter. 

11.  In  Herodotus  we  find  the  most  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  compound  xareLkstv,  and  always  used  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons xareiktjd'dvrss  or  TtazBikrui^ivov  ig  to  tstxog,  igvi^vaxQOJtoktVy 
ig  xbv  IlaQvria^oVf  iv  dkiyp  xdQG),  &c.  In  the  same  way  at  3,  45. 
tatexva  xal  tag  yvvatxag  ig  tovg  vecDOoixovg  avveikrjaag:  con- 
sequently the  meaning  is  invariably  to  squeeze  or  crowd  together 
and  shtU  up.  And  this  same  usage  remains  in  the  Attic  writers: 
for  instance,  in  Thuc.  7,  81.  avBikri^ivxag  q^ccq  ig  rt  x^Qtov  c5  xv- ' 
xkfp  retxog  TCSQirjv,  Again  in  Xen.  Hell.  7,  2,  8.  oC  di  cid'ov^evoi 
V7t'  avTcSv ...  elg  ikaztov  evvsLkovvto.  Hippocrates  has  it  in  a 

•  similar  sense  of  inanimate  objects,  Coac.  vol.  I.  p.  588.  xateikov- 
[iBvog  stiSto  sQBDyiiog,  kept  hack  or  suppressed.  With  this  agrees 
exactly  a  passage  in  Plato's  Timseus,  p.  76.  b.  of  the  vapour  which 
ascends  from  the  body,  but  being  by  the  external  air  ndkiv  ivrog 
vno  to  8iQp,a  sCkkofievov  (var.  read,  slkk-,  elk-,  etk-j  sCkov-,  and 
in  Proclus  Ikk-)  xateQQiioiko. 

12.  After  this  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  go  from  these 
ideas  of  squeezing  or  pressing  together^  shutting  up  together,  in 
the  explanation  of  two  passages  in  the  tragedians  where  this 
verb  is  compounded  with  VTto.  Euripides,  in  A  fragment  of  his 
Oedipus,  (see  in  Valck.  p.  194.)  says  of  the  Sphinx,  OvQav  d* 
VTCBLkkovo^  (var.  read.  VTCckk- )  vtco  keovxojiovv  fidatv  ^Exad^it^sto. 
It  is  universally  agreed  that  this  is  said  of  the  Sphinx  just 
overcome;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  introduce,  agreeably  to 
the  preconceived  meaning  of  the  wbrd,  something  of  turning 
and  twisting  y  the  verb  is  either  understood  to  mean  to  ivag 
the  tail  (see  Schneider*),  or  it  is  compared  with  the  passage  in 


*  [In  Schneider  8  Lexicon  we  find  the  following  article : 

"'TttAXw,  same  as  vnetXcS,  see  eiXm^  tXlo.  Ov^ccu  vrcsiXsiv^  remul- 

cerecaudam^  *to  drop  the  tail  between  the  legs  and  wag  it,'  as  a 

fawning  dog  does.  In  Eurip.  ap.  Acl.  h.  a.  12,  7.  used  of  the  Sphinx, 

ovqav  vnMXccca^  where  Gesner  reads  vnetXovGiKy  and  the  Vienna  MS. 
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Virgirs  Aeneid  11,  813.  of  the  wolf,  ^'caudamque  remolcens 
subjecit  pavitantem  uteroP  The  comparison  is  a  very  apt  one; 
but  as  the  manner  in  which  the  tail  moves  is  self-evident,  there 
can  be  nothing  in  tmsiXXetv  but  subjfcere^  'she  sat  down  with 
her  .tail  tfirust  under  her  J  And  with  this  corresponds  exactly, 
though  in  a  metaphorical  ^nse ,  the  meaning  of  the  same  word 
in  Soph.  Antig.  509.,  where,  after  Antigone  had  said  to  Creon 
of  the  bystanders ,  that  they  would  all  approve  of  what  she  had 
done,  elfii^  yXaaCccv  iyxksiaoi  q>6pog,  she  applies  to  him  the  same 
idea  in  other  words,  (fol  d'  vnlkkov6v  atofia.  Neither  the  earlier 
usage  of  the  verb,  nor  the  context  accurately  understood,  can 
lead  us  to  the  sense  generally  given  to  these  words,  torquent  os 
suum  secundum  ie;  for  they  are  not  spoken  of  those  who  flatter 
'the  tyrant,  but  of  all  those  present  who  are  silent  through  fear, 
and  suppress  their  feelings. 

13.  We  come  now  to  that  expression  of  Plato,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  y^v  sUkopi^vrjv  (with  the  usual  various 
readings)  nsgl  rov  did  Ttavxog  nokov  tezafiivov,  Tim.  p.  40.  b. 
After  all  the  foregoing  examples  it  would  be  totally  incon- 
ceivable that  the  verb  should  in  this  case  all  at  once  and  en- 
tirely lay  aside  its  usual  meaning,  and  express,  as  some  of  the 
commentators  explain  it  (see  Rulmk.  ad  Tim.  p.  69.),  a  roto- 
tory  motion  in  its  fullest  sense,  that  is,  the  constant  revolution 
of  a  body  round  its  axis,  and  that  too  in  the  very  book  where, 
as  we  have  so  lately  seen,  the  same  word  occurs  in  its  usual 
sense.  We  at  least,  who  have  traced  the  word  from  its  earliest 
use  thus  far,  cannot  give  it  in  this  passage  a  sense  difl'erent 
from  all  the  others ;  and  as  we  have  seen  its  meaning  par- 
ticularly marked  sometimes  by  vtco,  sometimes  by  0vVf  &c.,  so 
here  also  it  must  mean  (o  press  or  be  pressed  round  the  axis, 
that  is,  to  press  from  all  sides  toward  the  axis.  Nor  let  any 
one  object  to  the  use  of  the  present:  the  powers  which  first 
formed  the  world  and  still  hold  it  together  are  represented  as 
in  continual  action ;  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  constant  pressure 


has  vmXXaaa ;  it  must  be  inUccaa.  J^vofia  vit, ,  subjicere ,  obuoxium 
habere  os,  *to  keep  the  tongue  in  subjection  to  any  one/  Sopb.  Ant. 
509.  Timaeus  Ruhnk.  p.  71.  In  Philo  3.  p.  260.  a  MS.  has  vnetkovai^g 
for  vitHxovatigy  yielding  J'  —  Ed.] 
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toward  its  pole  or  axis ,  and  so  forms  a  ball  round  it ;  which 
use  of  the  word  answers  exactly  to  that  according  to  which 
the  same  verb  means  io  tvrap  rounds  envelope.  Here  too  we 
find,  mixed  up  in  the  description,  something  which  carries 
us  on  to  a  bending y  rolling^  and  -with  that  to  a  turning ;  but 
this  is  nothing  more  than  a  collateral  idea  crept  in,  not  from 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  through  the  thing  described. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  the  passage  of  Herodotus  4,  67.  where 
it  is  said  of  the  soothsayers  who  divine  by  means  of  a  bundle 
of  rods,  ineav  (paxikovg  ^dfidov  (leydkovg  ivsixcjvtaij  ^ivxag  xa-^ 
fial  du^sXioaov^i  avtovg^  xal  axel  fitav  ixdatrjv  Qafidov  zi^ivxag 
^aonC^ovdi'  Sfiats  Xiyovxag  ravta  6vvBikiov0i  tag  Qafidovg 
dniiffo.  Here  St6^eX£(S(S£iv  and  avvsUetv  are  certainly  correlatives. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  latter  by  itself,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
it  to  make  us  think  of  a  bending  and  rolling;  for  the  Scythian 
diviner  takes  up  one  rod  after  another,  and  unites  all  together 
again  in  one  bundle ;  so  that  ^wsiXstv  is,  consequently,  nothing 
more  than  conslringere ,  which  meaning  is  also  the  ground  of 
the  middle  alkko^ivriv  in  Plato.  But  the  undoing  of  this  bundle 
may,  on  account  of  the  use  of  Su^aUoa aiVy  be  very  well  ren- 
dered an  unrolling  or  unfolding.  And  hence  then  it  comes  to 
pass  that  in  all  similar  cases,  where  something,  by  being 
forced  or  driven  over  and  over,  is  either  pressed  together  into 
itself,  or  externally  wound  and  wrapped  round,  as  in  the  an- 
cient rolls  or  books,  and  in  the  binding  up  a  wound,  the  most 
common  correlatives  even  do^vn  to  later  times  are  xaxatXTJaai 
(i^yxcct£tXi^(fatj  iyxaxCXkaiv^  Hippocr.),  to  put  together,  bind  up, 
and  avaUxxaiVj  to  unroll^  unbind;  never  xaxaXlxxaiv^  for  that  xax- 
aikYi6ai\  but  sometimes  dvaiXi^aai,  in  the  sense  of  to  undo,  as 
being  merely  the  doing  away  that  which  is  done  by  xaxaiX^0ai, 
something  like  the  Latin  recludere  from  claudere.  (Compare 
Lobeck  on  Phryn.  p.  29,  30.)  In  the  same  way  it. is  used  by 
Thucydides  2,  76.  where,  in  the  description  of  a  blockade,  clay 
is  wrapped  up  in  mats  of  plaited  or  twisted  straw,  avxaQ0otg 
*xaXd^ov  TtriXov  ivaCXXovxag:  here  the  verb  is  used  com- 
pounded with  ivy  because  the  action  described  is  that  of  press- 
ing in  firmly  and  tying  up,  in  undoing  which  the  most  natural 
word  would  be  alaXixxaiv. 

14.  If  then,  by  a  course  of  verbal  criticism,  carried  on  re- 
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gularly  and  correctly  from  Homer  down  to  Plato,  including 
even  the  last-quoted  passage  of  this  writer ,  we  have  seen  that 
sUeiv  has  always  essentially  the  same  sense  of  pressing  and 
shutting  f  and  that  there  has  been  no  reason  in  any  one  in- 
stance why  we  should  understand  the  same  verb  in  the  sense 
of  to  turn  round,  —  it  must  appear  strikingly  extraordinary  (per- 
haps not  much  less  so  than  if  we  had  found  it  in  Plato  him- 
self) that  Aristotle,  Plato's  nearest  follower  in  Grecian  litera- 
ture, should  have  understood  the  verb  in  that  same  passage 
of  Plato  in  the  sense  of  to  turn;  and  that  he  did  so  seems 
beyond  a  doubt,  as  he  has  quoted  the  passage  in  his  treatise 
Be  CcelOy  2,  13.  as  a  decided  instance  of  this  meaning.  As  to 
what  may  be  said  on  this  point  with  regard  to  the  thing  itself, 
how  decidedly  certain  Plato's  meaning  is  in  this  respect ,  and 
in  what  way  we  may  explain  Aristotle's  mistaking  his  mean- 
ing,—  on  these  points  I  refer  to  the  old  philosophers,  who 
have  expressed  their  astonishment  at  it,  to  Plutarch,  Galen, 
Proclus,  Simplicius,  whose  opinions  are  quoted  by  Ruhnken 
in  Tim.  Lex.,  and  to  Bockh  in  his  Program  de  Ptatonico  sy- 
stemate  ccetestium  globorum^  &c.,  Heidelb.  1810.  4to.  I  will  also 
mention  the  grammatical  remark  added  by  Simplicius  * ;  to  di 
IXkofidvrip  el  did  tov  i  yQd(p€tai,  fqv  nQoadsdenevrjv  arj^cc^vei. 
xal  ovtco  xaVAnoXXdvtog  6  TCOirjTtjg  (1,  129.),  JB^itotg  IXXofie- 
vov,  rovxidxtv  ivdeSen^vov,  {LsydXav  vcirav  ^^^co66v.  xal^Ofbtj- 
Qog  (II.  V,  572.),  IXXdOiv,  rovTe6Tt  Seenotg,  ov  fita  dsa^ovvrsg 
ayovOiv,  el  SI  dtd  rijg  ei  diq>^6yyov  ygd^petcci ,  xal  ovro  rrjv 
xcoXvofiivriv  Crjfiaivecj  (6g  Alc^yXog  iv  Ba66dQaig,  Hence  we 
see  that  a  distinction  did  exist,  whether  early  or  late,  whe- 
ther well  or  ill-grounded,  between  the  writing  or  pronuncia- 
tion of  six  and  IXX^  at  least  among  those  learned  in  grammar, 
according  to  which  the  latter  was  supposed  to  mean  to  wrap 
up,  bind;  and  the  oldest  grounds  for  this  were  sought  for  in 
the  Homeric  substantive  IXXddeg,  bands  ^  chains.  Now  we  ob- 
serve from  Simplicius,  that,  even  if  there  be  any  ground  for 


*  In  the  commentary  on  this  book  of  Aristotle,  fol.  129.  b.,  with  the 
readings  corrected  according  to  Bockh.  Only  I  have  left  untouched 
the  poetical  passages  which  are  quoted  incorrectly,  as  they  cannot 
mislead  us. 
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the  distinction;  it  makes  no  alteration  in  this  ease ;  as  the  former 
mode  of  writing  the  word  has  a  meaning  essentially  agreeing 
with  that  of  the  latter ;  in  proof  of  which  he  could  adduce  of 
the  simple  verb  but  one  passage ,  that  from  Aeschylus,  where 
slXXofisvog  had  the  sense  of  xaXvo^Bvog,  or,  as  Hesychius  says 
of  the  same  passage,  elQyo^svog^.  We  should  not  be  able  to 
furnish  him  with  a  more  suitable  passage  from  the  collection 
which  we  have  made  above;  but  we  should  certainly  be  able  to 
produce  the  same  result  by  placing  together  and  comparing 
the  whole  usage  of  the  word.  And  thus  Aristotle's  explanation 
of  Plato's  aCllofidvriv  becomes  only  the  more  surprising.  If 
Aristotle  really  did  use  it  in  the  sense  of  (o  turn  or  revolve, 
one  might  certainly  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  have  had 
that  meaning  in  the  language  of  his  time.  This  supposition  is  not, 
however,  so  necessary  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  Aristotle 
was  an  et}mologist,  and  in  pursuing  his  etymological  inquiries 
the  same  might  happen  to  him  which  does  to  others.  The  verb 
was  evidently  in  his  time,  particularly  as  a  simple  verb,  nearly  or 
quite  obsolete,  and  still  partially  used  in  only  a  few  expressions. 
Pfato,  who  adopted  on  various  occasions,  but  always  with  discri- 
mination, old  and  rare  wdrds,  selected  this  for  the  passage  in 
question;  and  Aristotle,  mistaking  Plato's  opinion  of  the  thing 
spoken  of,  and  misled  by  the  nsQ^  immediately  following  the 
word ,  attributed  to  it  here  the  meaning  of  a  revolving  motion. 
At  any  rate  the  examination  of  it  as  a  living  word  ends  with  Pla- 
to; and  the  result  is,  that  the  only  meaning  which  this  verb  had 
throughout  (if  on  the  other  hand  we  consider  the  sense  of  (o  beat 
as  obsolete)  was  that  of  (o  press,  to  fasten,  with  their  derivative 
meanings ;  but  the  sense  of  to  turn,  to  roll,  was  quite  unknown  to 
it,  and  only  found  its  way  into  it  in  certain  cases  as  a  collateral 
idea,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  spoken  of.  There  re- 
main now  for  our  consideration  only  some  cases  and  passages, 
which  we  have  hitherto  deferred  that  we  might  not  interrupt  the 
regular  course  of  the  investigation. 

15.  There  is  one  meaning  of  this  verb  which  is  known  to  us 

^  How  little  this  distinction  also  was  attended  to,  we  see,  among 
other  things,  from  the  explanation  which  some  grammarians  gave  of 
the  word  I'AAoi/;,  that  it  is  the  same  as  TAAoi/?,  dia  xo  ct(fyea^ai  g>mvfjg: 
because  tkXsO^dct  is  elgyea^ai :  Ath.  7.  p.  3U8.  c. 
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only  through  a  quotation  from  a  lost  lexicon  of  Pausaniae,  and 
one  from  another  grammarian^  both  mentioned  by  EustathiuB 
on  II.  V,  572.  nav6aviag  elnciVf  slXdsiv,  CtQsfiXovVj  nUt^Biv, 
lidkiata  SI  inl  vyQ(ov  oixaCa  i}  Acgtg  olov  6xa(pvkmv  %a%  avtov 
ly  ikamv,  xal  bIXbIv  to  6wdyBi,v  (prjol  eig  taxno  6tdq>vXdg' 
stBQog  dh  rexvLxog  (prjoiv,  slkatv  ixniileiv  iXalag  ij  6tdii(pvka. 
Whatever  inaccuracy  or  obscurity  may  have  crept  into  these 
quotations,  one  thing  is  evident  from  them^  that  bIXbIv^  and 
perhaps  BiXdacv  also,  was  used  in  some  dialect  of  common  life 
in  the  sense  of  to  press,  squeeze  the  grapes.  It  is  certainly 
very  singular  how  such  a  meaning  as  ciQBfiXovv  can  here 
again  enter  into  the  explanation  of  bUbIv]  and  when  this 
verb  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Latin  iorcular,  and 
another  Greek  verb  of  similar  meaning,  XQanatv,  in  Homer 
(Od.  iy,  125.)  and  Ilesiod  (Scut.  301.),  it  becomes  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  thinking  of  a  turning  wine-press.  And  yet 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  meaning  {to  turn)  does  not 
lie  at  the  root  of  either  of  these  two  Greek  verbs.  The  verb 
xgaTtBtv  is  understood,  according  to  the  established  tradition  of 
the  grammarians,  of  treading  the  grapes,  the  only  idea  which  can 
suit  the  description  in  Hesiod.  And  so  little  idea  was  there  in 
that  passage  of  a  turning  wine -press,  that  the  grammarians 
derived  it  indeed  from  XQinay  but  only  on  account  of  the  XQonij 
or  change  of  the  must  into  wine.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  Greek  language  preserved  in  this  verb  the  family  of  words 
which  pervade  the  modem  European  languages,  in  the  German 
treten,  to  tread,  trappen,  to  stamp*.  Still  less  reason  is  there  for 
doubting  that  this  use  of  bIXbIv  comes  from  that  which  we  have 
above  acknowledged  to  be  its  original  meaning,  to  push,  thrust^ 
stamp,  with  which  is  connected  the  idea  of  to  grind  in  dXrj  and 
dXatv.  And  undoubtedly  the  olive  also  had  its  Greek  name 
iXda  from  its  undergoing  this  operation. 

16.  I  think  I  can  add  very  considerable  weight  to  this  view 
of  the  subject  by  the  Epic  epithet  of  .oxen,  aiXCnoS  Bg.  If  the 
word  be  derived,  as  it  properly  is,  from  bIXbXv,  and  we  give  it 
the  meaning  of  iXiaCBiv,  the  result  will  be  a  most  unnatural 
one ;  for  the  expression  will  be  far  more  the  charactenstic  of  the 


[We  may  add  our  verb  to  trip.  —  Ed. J 
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tread  of  horses  than  of  oxen.  Voss  saw  by  his  talent  of  obser- 
vation that  the  characteristic  of  oxen  was  the  heaviness  and 
clumsiness  of  their  tread;  and  Hippocrates  (de  Articulis  7.) 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  their  being  siU-JtoSsg  more  than  other 
animals;  that  their  joints  are  more  loosely  set  {xaXaQa),  This 
property  itiade  them,  therefore,  peculiarly  calculated  for  treading 
out  the  com,  which  operation  is  again  an  analogous  one  to  those 
already  mentioned  of  the  grapes  and  olives,  and,  I  think,  sets  this 
epithet  of  «W^«:o*£g*,  stamping  with  their  feet,  in  its  correct  light. 

17.  Aristophanes  (Nub.  762.)  makes  Socrates  say,  in  far- 
fetched expressions,  to  Strepsiades  who  was  reflecting  on  a  pre- 
vious question, 

Mri  vvv  neql  Oavtov  bIXXb  (var.  tkXs)  ri/v  yvdiiriv  asl^ 
^AXX   ano^jaXa  ti)v  (pqovxld   ig  rov  aiQa, 

The  antithesis  is  evidently  with  ccTtoxccXav;  and  elXXe  &c.  is 
therefore  'do  not  entangle  thyself,  do  not  wrap  thyself  up  in  thy 
thoughts;'  sikktiv  rv  tcbqC  tt  means  therefore  here,  as  in  the 
passage  of  Plato,  to  bind  something  firm  around  an  object,  and 
the  *  around'  lies  in  tcbqC,  Xenophon  (deVen.  6,15.)  uses  the 
expression  iilkkovoat  xa  t%VYi  of  hounds  picking  out  a  difficidt 
scent,  as  where  diflferent  scents  cross  each  other.  Schneider 
on  this  passage  quotes  others  fromHerodian  where  i^BkCxxeiv 
has  this  same  meaning.  Both  are  taken  metaphorically  from 
the  unfolding  of  something  wrapped  or  covered  up ;  as  ii^Ckkeiv 
is  the  doing  away  that  which  is  signified  by  tkkeiv,  much  the 
same  as  we  say  to  wrap  and  unwrap,  cover  and  uncover. 

18.  Very  difficult,  after  all  this  discussion,  is  the  passage 
in  Sophocl.  Antig.  341.,  where  it  is  said  that  man  Gacjv 
xdv  VTCSQxdxav  ydv  atp^ixov  aTca^dxav aitoxQVBxaiy  slkofidvoyvj 


*  [Both  Schneider  in  his  Lexicon,  and  Passow  in  his  last  edition 
of  the  same,  understand  eiXlTCodeg  in  the  sense  of  trailing  heavily 
their  feet,  particularly  the  hinder  feet,  and  cite  Plippoprates  in  con- 
firmation of  it.  Passow  expressly  objects  to  Boitmaon^s  interpreta- 
tion, ^^stamping  with  the  feet."  —  Ed.] 

t  [Passow  in  his  Lexicon  mentions  that  the  Aid.  and  one  very 
good  MS.  have  naXXo^hmv^  which  would  appear  to  be  the  true  read- 
ing. —  Ed.] 
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(var.  IXlofuvcov)  dgotQcov  Itos  eig  hog^  titntifp  yivH  xoXivmv. 
I  cannot  perceive,  from  all  that  has  been  hitherto  collected 
together,  that  the  passive  or  middle  sense  of  this  verb  furnishes 
any  idea  suited  to  this  passage,  unless  indeed  we  think  of  the 
plough  as  being  pusHed  and  driven  forward  by  the  ploughman : 
but  then  this  is  opposed  by  the  mention  of  the  horse  imme- 
diately following;  as  we  no  sooner  hear  of  the  animal  which 
draws  the  plough,  than  we  naturally  think  of  the  man  not  as 
pushing  the  plough,  but  guiding  it.  Still,  however,  I  do  not 
think. this  explanation  should  on  that  account  be  rejected 
without  further  consideration.  The  scholiasts  have  been  in- 
duced by  the  regular  recurrence  expressed  in  hog  eCg  itogy  to 
understand  it  in  the  sense  of  revolving.  A  passage  of  a  later 
poet,  Nicander,  may  give  us  a  somewhat  different  view  of  it; 
he  advises  the  flying  from  a  huge  and  terrible  serpent  to  be 
effected  in  this  way;  ^evya  d*  del  axoX'iijv  ts  xal  ov  fiiav  dtgccTCOv 
tXXaiJv.  If  from  this  passage  we  determine  in  favour  of  the 
sense  of  motion  backwards  and  forwards  or  to  and  fro  for  the 
other  earlier  example,  this  meaning  certainly  suits  the  plough 
particularly  well ;  with  which  we  may  compare  the  words  iXXog 
and  tXXcoify  expressing  a  similar  motion  of  the  eyes;  and  this 
usage  will  then  belong  to  that  frequentative  sense  which  still 
.remains. 

19.  The  passive  form  of  this  verb  occurs  again  in  another 
sense,  which  has  been  compared  with  the  Latin  versari,  and  that 
as  early  as  Herodotus,  who  (2,  76.)  distinguishes  one  species 
of  the  ibis  from  the  common  sort  with  this  expression,  rav  iv 
Tcoal  BlXevfiivGiv  totoi  dv^QcinoLCi,:  where  iv  nool  means  no- 
thing more  than  near  at  hand;  as  at  3,  79.  Ixtuvov  ndvxa 
xivd  T(DV  fidyixjv  rdv  iv  nodi  yivdpLtvov,  every  one  who  chanced 
to  come  near  them,  to  come  in  their  way,  I  do  not  find  a  second 
instance  of  this  use  of  the  word  in  succeeding  writers  until 
Aristotle,  who  in  his  Hist.  Anim.  10,  25.  says  of  the  bees, 
when  they  do  not  fly  out,  dXX*  iv  v^  evSCa  avxov  dveiXovvrai: 
and,  lastly,  in  Max.  Tyr.  28,  58.  of  persons  who  are  always  en- 
gaged in  lawsuits,  ^i  TCQog  rag  dUag  slXovfisvov.  In  this  expres- 
sion slXstad'at  answers  to  our  phrase  to  be  busy  about  anything. 
And  as  nothing  has  occurred  to  show  that  the  idea  of  to  move 
and  turn  about  and  around  is  a  radical  one  in  this  word,  we 
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must  suppose  that  it  found  its  way  into  use  from  the  frequenta- 
tive meaning  of  the  present.  That  is  to  say,  the  meaning  of 
to  be  pushed  or  to  push  and  ihrusi  oneself  readily  takes  in  the 
present,  particularly  in  Greek,  the  collateral  idea  of  com- 
monly, constantly,  which,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  space  in 
which  this  is  done,  naturally  and  of  itself  calls  up  the  idea  of 
backwards  and  forwards  j  or  the  corresponding  one  of  around 
and  about.  To  this  appears  to  belong  the  meaning  which  the 
word  has  occasionally  in  the  later  Greek,  to  wind  around;  for 
example  in  Theocr.  1,-  31.  xatr'  a'dtiv  (on  the  cup)  Hi%  siXstrac, 
'the  ivy  winds*  around.'  In  the  above-mentioned  sense  of 
to  bustle  about,  be  busily  engaged,  the  verb  Bllst6%^aiy  with  its 
strengthened  form  £lhv6€t6d'ac,  is  synonymous  with  xvXivSet- 
(Sd'M;  but  we  must  speak  of  these  forms  niore  at  length  in  a 
separate  article. 

20.  As  to  the  diflferent  ways  in  which  the  radical  verb  of 
this  family  is  written,  thus  much  may  be  said  with  certainty, 
that  all  the  varieties  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation  are  genuine,  that  is,  are  drawn  from 
and  grounded  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  language ;  as  is  evident 
from  this,  that  all  the  differences  concerning  the  aspirate,  the 
vowel,  and  the  consonant,  are  mentioned  in  separate  observa- 
tions of  the  grammarians,  and  sometimes  one  is  preferred, 
sometimes  another.  The  difference  of  the  spiritus  arises  from 
the  loss  of  the  old  digamma,  by  which  the  original,  verb  was 
aspirated  or  not.  According  to  the  mature  of  the  dialects  we 
may  be  quite  certain  that  the  aspiration,  in  this  as  in  many 
similar  doubtful  cases,  belonged  properly  to  the  Attics,  and 
the  other  mode  of  pronimciation,  to  the  lonians  and  the  later 
xoivotg.  Thus  then,  the  forms  idkriv  and  dXijvaL,  which  were 
elsewhere  very  commonly  but  contradictorily  written  iccXrjv  and 
iXijvat,  are  now  with  reason  written  uniformly  in  Homer  ac- 
cording to  the  Ionic  dialect,  as  we  may  suppose  they  were  spoken 
by  the  younger  rhapsodists.  There  is  still  a  peculiar  form  of 
this  family  of  verbs  (if  indeed  it  be  a  member  of  this  family)  in 


*  [Perhaps  the  word  in  this  passage  of  Theocritus  might  have 
given  a  Greek  the  original  Homeric  idea  of  the  ivy  clinging  and 
pressing  to  the  cup.  —  Ed.] 
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TtQoOaketv^  which  we  shall  make  the  subject  of  a  separate  ar- 
tide. 

21.  If  we  now  run  briefly  over  some  certain  or  probable 
derivations  from  this  family  of  verbs,  we  have  first  Mri  or  ilrj, 
with  its  derivatives  IkaSov  and  o^ukog^  all  in  the  sense  of  dense 
bodies  and  crowds  of  people ,  and  derived  immediately  from 
siletPj  as  we  have  seen  it  above  at  sect.  4.  of  this  article.  And 
the  Hesiodic  use  of  ikaSov  in  £,  285."  Tiji/  ii^ivrot  xaxottita  xal 
iXaSdv  iativ  iXedd'ac ,  which  hardly  admits  of  a  metaphor  di'awn 
from  crowds  of  men,  comes  immediately  from  the  idea  of  a 
dense  compressed  mass  of  anytliing.  There  is  the  same  idea  of 
compressing  or  tying  up  together  in  illdg^  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above,  as  also  in  eXksSavog  (or  -ov),  the  band  with  which 
the  sheaf  of  com  was  tied,  or  the  sheaf  itself,  II.  <y,  553.  Of 
siXvG)  we  shall  preseatly  speak  in  a  separate  article,  from 
which  verb  is  derived  not  improbably  the  word  Ikvg^  mudy  as 
being  a  thing  which  passes  over  and  covers.  The  sense  of 
volvo,  which  lies  in  dkvcuy  we  shall  mention  in  its  proper 
place;  and  while  we  hold  the  possibility  of  its  having  grown 
out  of  tlie  frequentative  sense  of  eikBlv^  we  do  not  deny  that 
another  root  EA- ^^  having  really  the  meaning  of  turning  or 
winding,  and  to  which  the  words  ikl60io  and  bXv^  seem  to  guide 
us,  might  possibly  have  crept  into  the  spacious  storehouse  of 
the  Greek  language.  But  in  either  case  we  have  this  one 
certain  result,  that  the  verb  ftto,  elXico,  in  this  form  and  in  the 
words  evidently  derived  from  it,  had  not  in  any  instance  the 
sense  of  winding  and  turning. 

22.  I  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  here  referring 
to  the.  word  ovlog,  curled  or  matted  like  umol,  which  will  be 
found  {see  art.  88.)  derived  coiTcctly  indeed  from  sUetv,  (though 
agreeably  to  general  opinion  the  groundwork  of  the  meaning  is 
supposed  to  be  the  curled  or  winding  nature  of  the  separate 
parts  of  an  object,)  and  that  derivation  itself  confirmed  by  otJ- 
Att^og,' as  globus  virorum*.  This  last >  however,  is  corrected 
by  what  has  been  said  before,  since  it  comes  from  Blkitv 
in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  sense  as  tkti   does,  and 

*  [And  perhaps  oX^loc^  a  round  slone^  II.  A,  147.  derived  byPassow 
from  EylSl^  hI(o,  eIXvo,  iXXo^voho:  but  bv  Buttmann  from  oW,  ov- 
Xai^  akicoy  molo.  See  note,  p.  451.  —  Ed.] 
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means  a  compressed  or  crowded  body  of  men;  just  as  the 
Latin  globus  by  no  means  comes  from  a  root  signifying  to  turn 
and  wind,  but,  with  glomus,  xXcSfia^  and  gleha^  expresses  a 
compressed  mass,  a  lump  or  ball.  Nor  is  the  above  explana- 
tion of  ovkog  at  all  satisfactory  to  me,  because  in  the  oldest 
Greek  such  curled  or  winding  objects  when  taken  separately 
have  never  this  epithet,  but  it  is  given  only  to  anything  made 
soft  and  stuffed  out  by  a  thick  mat  of  hair  or  wool;  thus  in 
Homer  it  is  an  epithet  of  the  woolly  fleeces  and  coverings, 
and  also  of  a  head  of  hair,  not  falling  down  in  curls,  but  cover- 
ing the  head  with  a  thick  and  elastic  mat,  the  ovkov  tQixcafim 
of  an  oi}.oxaQfjvov.  From  this,  the  only  meaning  found  in 
the  older  Greek ,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  all  else  which  is 
brought  forward  in  the  Lexicons  proceeds  from  some  poetical 
continuation  and  metaphorical  use  of  the  original  idea.  For 
instance,  as  the  epithet  of  a  wreath  or  chaplet  of  violets  in 
Stesichorus  (p.  28,  5.  Suchf.),  tov  rs  xoQcavCdag  ovkaq,  it  ex- 
presses perfectly  well  the  thick  and  cusliion-like  surface  of  a 
chaplet  wreathed  with  small  flowers.  But  all  this  comes  very 
naturally  from  the  compressing  and  packing  together  expressed 
by  the  verb  slketv.  From  xaxBikstv,  in  the  sense  of  tvrapping  or 
covering  up,  comes  the  epithet  xavovkdg  for  the  dark  nighl,  used 
by  the  poSt-Homeric  poets.    See  Schneider*. 


EiXlJtovg;    vid.    siXeiv^   &c.     sect.  16. 


*  [From  Schneider's  Lexicon  I  extract  the  following : 

^^  Katovlagy  adog^  ij,  epithet  of  the  night,  like  oXor]  vv'S,  the  dark 
nighl,  Apoll.  Rhod.  4,  1695.  and  Sophocl.  Nauplius  in  Photius. 
Others  read  naxHlag.  Hesychius  has  nccxEiXiScc^  rmigav  xetiiSQivriv^ 
and  BlXag,  axoriivi];  also  eiXv,  (liXav;  and,  again,  iXvazcif  a^neXog  fie- 
Xaiva ;  iXl^ozQvg^  afineXog  ug  fiiXaiva.^' 

In  Passow's  last  edition  of  Schneider  we  have : 

"  KarovXdgj  ri^  vvg,  the  dark  nighty  Soph,  and  Ap.Rh.  Others  write 
KuxBtXag  from  ttXio^  while  naxovXug  comes  from  ovXog^  oXac.  The 
meaning  is  however  the  same,  thick  darkness^  such  as  (according  to 
a  well-known  ex^prcssion)  might  be  felt,  spissa  noxJ^  —  Ed.] 
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1.  The  forms  belonging  to  the  themes  sUvm  and  ilvo  stand 
in  sensible  relation,  in  meaning  as  well  as  orthography,  to  that 
great  variety  which  we  have  seen  under  bUXcd.  Indeed,  frtvo, 
which  in  Homer  has  in  its  inflexions  the  v  long,  as  Btkvtscj^  sikv- 
{Lai,  has  invariably  in  the  same  poet  no  other  meaning  than  that 
of  to  wrap  J  envelope,  or  cover  over,  as  v£(peXr]^  wxtC^  ^ajua^cj, 
6dx£0iVf  &c.,  whence  Mvfia  in  Od.  ^,  179.  is  any  covering  for 
the  body;  which  meaning  appears,  therefore,  to  come  originally 
from  aiXijaatf  in  the  sense  of  to  envelope,  wrap  up.  See  art.  44. 
sect.  13.17. 

2.  The  verb  iXvcD  is  to  be  considered,  therefore,  in  this  oldest 
Greek  not  as  a  mere  contraction  of  slXvOy  but  as  essentially 
different  from  it.  It  is  true,  that  the  passage  of  Od.  t,  433., 
where  Ulysses  is  concealed  under  the  belly  of  a  large  ram, 
kaaCriv  vno  yaaxig^  ilvCd'alg  KsifLtjVy  and  that  exactly  corre- 
sponding one  of  Archilochus  (Fr.  69.  Liebel.)  fgcig  xmo  xaQii^v 
iXvc&Bigj  if  they  were  the  only  two  passages  where  the  word 
occurs ,  might  indeed  be  translated  in  a  sense  dra^vn  from  the 
idea  of  to  cover  over;  hwi  the  passage  of  II.  o,  510.  where  it 
is  said  of  Priam  KXaf  ddcva  nQondpot&a  %o8£v  ^AxiXilog  iXv- 
ad'B^g,  is  decisive  against  this  interpretation ;  and  although  this 
last  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  determine  the  sense,  yet  all  three 
together  show  plainly  that  it  means  the  body  compressed  or 
drawn  up  together;  in  the  first  passage  coiled  up  for  conceal- 
ment, in  the  last  crouching  down  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant. 
It  is  evidently,  tlierefore,  only  a  more  expressive  word  for  aAf ^5 
(see  art.  44.  sect.  6.),  the  root  EASl  having  taken  a  more  forcible 
form  in  vg>  for  that  very  purpose. 

3.  A  striking  deviation  from  these  passages  is  foimd  in  II.  ^ 
393.  where  the  yoke  of  the  horses  which  draw  the  chariot  of 
Eumelus  breaks  in  two,  the  horses  run  aside  out  of  the  road, 
^viLog  S'  inl  yatav  iXvOd'ti.  Though  the  word  used  here  were 
the  least  known  in  the  whole  Greek  language,  yet  from  the 
thing  signified  the  meaning  is  clear  and  certain,  — r  ^Hhe  pole 
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came  to  the  ground.''  This  Schneider*  saw  in  his  Lexicon; 
but  I  believe  this  was  all  he  saw ,  so  completely  has  the  word 
been  obscured,  partly  by  the  conjectures  of  etymologists,  and 
partly  by  the  unmeaning  explanations  of  scholiasts  and  com- 
mentators. If  it  still  remain  doubtful,  the  substantive  ilvfia 
will  decide  it.  This  is  the  share-beam  or  that  part  of  tlie 
plough  which  ended  in  the  share.  Now  the  exact  direction 
given  to  this  for  the  performance  of  its  office,  namely,  inclining 
downwards  and  so  pushed  into  the  earth ,  is  precisely  that  in 
which  the  pole  would  drop  in  the  case  of  the  yoke  breaking. 
As  this  llien  is  certainly  the  true  sense',  I  think  it  equally  certain 
that  ikv0^vai ,  in  this  meaning  as  well  as  the  others,  comes  ori- 
ginally from  EASl,  ikodi,  through  its  more  forcible  variety  ^AtJco ; 
for  we  have  admitted  to  push,  thrust,  drive,  or  heat,  to  be  the 
undoubted  original  idea  of  this  radical  verb. 

4.  The  examples  which  I  have  given  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  these  presumed  differences  are  not  merely  casual.  I  mean 
that ,  even  if  all  this  really  comes  from  EASl ,  BtXmy  yet  that 
the  old  language  intentionally  made  a  distinction,  using  the 
form  beginning  with  Bi  for  the  idea  o{  (o -cover,  and  the  one  with 
€  for  to  compress  and  to  push'\.  In  addition  to  which  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  quantity;  for  the  6  in  ilve^siq  indicates  the 
shortness  of  the  v  in  its  inflexions,  although  the  substantive 


*  [From  Schneider's  Lexicon : 

*^  £ii;o,  iXvfo,  from  fAo,  crio,  BiXim,  also  XXXto^  to  wrap  up  in,  cover; 
whence  iXvxQOv^  a  covering,  case;  ^vfiog  ini  yalav  iXva^,  i.  q.  naQB- 
Xv^,  imaev,  avvsiXii&rj,  stuck  info  Ihe  ear1k,l],  tf;,  393.  nQonagoi^s 
Ttodmv  iXva&elg,  lying  before  his  feel,  II.  a,  510.  otaxa  nrjXoto  iXvo^slg, 
Oppiani  Hal.  2,  89.  concealed;  ivl  xxBgiBaaiv  iXva^ilg  vsto^i  yatrig, 
ApoUon.  1,254.  See  bIXv<o.  ElXvm^  BtXvfit^  -v(Ta>,  also  BtXvo),  BTXvfiij 
from  fto),  Bf^Xaa^  to  roll,  turn,  or  tvind  round  anything,  to  wrap  up  in, 
envelope,  cover,  hide;  II.  ^286.  n;,  640.  (p^^lS.vBcpicDV  BiXvfi(iivov  aXXcDv, 
Arati  413.  oXfytj  Si  (iiv  slXvat  axXvg,  432.  nig^^  BlXv(iiva  xaTrvw,  Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  3, 1291.  Midd.  to  roll  oneself  along,  drag  oneself  along  slowly 
or  tnilh  difficulty,  crawl  along  like  children  and  worms;  wrap  or  cover 
oneself  up,  hide,  elXvc^Blg,  Theocr.  25,  246.'' 

This  last  is  evidently  either  a  mistranslation  or  a  misquotation  of 
Schneider;  slXvo&Blg  in  Theocritus  being  used  in  a  very  different 
sense.  See  below  at  the  end  of  sect.  4.  of  this  article.  —  J]d.] 

t[Thi8  will  hold  good  in  the  nomericlanguage,  but  the  later  writers 
confounded  both  forms  and  meanings.   Passow's  Lexicon.  —  Ed.] 
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ikv(ia  deviates  again  from  that  rule.  But  the  succeeding  poets 
entirely  lost  sight  of  these  distinctions.  Thus  ApoUonius  Rhod. 
3,  281.  says  of  Love,-avTci  d'  {hco  fiatos  iXv6^€lg  jil6ovidyj  and 
immediately  after,  at  296.  Totog  vno  XQadiy  allv^ivog  cMsto 
Xdd'QT}  Ovkog^EQCDg,  speaking  in  both  passages  of  Love  hiding 
himself,  and  in  the  second  in  evident  imitation  of  the  words  of 
Archilochus:  he  has  therefore  used  dkv\iivog  and  iXvc^sCg 
without  any  distinction.  Again  at  3,  1291.  3r«p*5  slXv^kiva 
xdnvo),  and  soon  afterwards  of  Jason  surroimded  with  the  flames 
of  the  fire-breathing  bulls,  dw  q>Xoy6g  sl^aQ  iXv6^sig:  he  has 
therefore  used  the  two  forms  indiflferently  for  the  other  meaning. 
To  these  we  may  add  the  passage  1 ,  1034.  of  a  person  slain 
by  Jason,  6  d'  ivl  ifa(iddvi6Lv  ikvO^eCg MotQav  avinlifflBv^  con- 
sequently in  the  sense  of  'stretched  out,'  provoluius,  to  which 
meaning  I  cannot  find  any  corresponding  one  either  in  Homer 
or  elsewhere.  Theocritus,  25,  246.  writes  dkv^^slg  in  the  sense 
of  the  Homeric  ikvC^aCg,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  lion  drawing  Mm^ 
self  up  or  crouching ,  to  spring  on  his  opponent.  And  a  writer 
of  the  middle  Comedy  in  Athenieus,  7.  p.  293.  d.  has  Btlvca 
with  the  V  short,  in  the  sense  of  to  xvrap  up  in^  envelope. 

5.  There  is  another  use  of  this  verb  in  Sophocles,  and  Aat 
a  most  peculiar  one,  in  two  passages  in  Philoct.  291.  and  702* 
in  both  of  a  crawling  or  dragging  oneself  along  ^  or  at  least  of 
such  a  painful  and  laborious  pace  as  comes  nearest  to  thait  of 
crawling;  Eilvoiiriv  dvatrivog  il^dXxanf  noSa  IlQog  row'  &v* 
and  eikvoikavog^  xatg  &xbq  dg  tpikag  ti^vag. 

6.  Whilst  then  the  theme  ikv<o  is  accurately  connected  by 
meaning  with  the  root  EASi^  fttcD,  —  the  theme  elkvoa^  as  used 
by  Homer  and  Sophocles,  seems  to  have  a  particular  identity 
of  meaning  with  volvo;  and  as  alkvoo  had  undoubtedly  the  di- 
gamma  (see  Od.  g,  479.  e,  403.);  the  Latin  verb  corresponds 
with  it  pretty  clearly.  The  Epic  frequentative  verb  slkvfpd^cOf 
tlkv^dca^  of  the  flame  rolling  or  whirling  up,  proceeds  probably 
from  the  same  idea.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  not  in  Mvaa 
properly  and  strictly  any  meaning  of  to  turn.  Nevertheless 
I  am  too  much  afraid  of  partially  mixing  up  many  ideas  in 
one,  not  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  really  twofold  root, 
fEA-j  to  push  or  thrust,  sluAJ^EA-j  to  turn  or  wind;  so  that  to 
the  former  should  belong  ikoai^  stk<Oj  ikdoj  ikvwy  to  the  latter 
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slXvOj  iXi66to,  And  thus^  while  I  think  that  I  have  laid  down 
with  certainty  the  principal  directions  which  usage  has  taken  *, 
I  am  at  the  same  time  willing  to  suppose  that  in  this ;  as  well  as 
in  the  arjiole  on  stko ,  some  things  may  admit  of  a  very  different 
decision  from  that  which  I  have  given. 

46.  *Et6oi€iv^  taoteiv, 

1.  The  Epic  verb  itexcD  has  its  fixed  and  cei*tain  meanings, 
(0  think  similar y  liken ,  compare,  and  to  make  similar^  assimilate. 
No  less  fixed  is  the  digamma  before  the  «,  and  the  correct 
way  of  viewing  it  is  therefore  J^EfI£KSl  from  J^EIKSl,  like 
dBSiOxofiat  {I  greet f  Od.  o,  150.)  from  dsixvvfii  (II.  i,  196.). 
But  to  this  there  arises  one  objection  at  H.  9,  332.  where  Juno 
calls  on  Vulcan  to  attack  Xanthus,  and  says  to  him,  &vta 
ad&sv  yccQ  Sdv^ov  divijevrcc  itdxy  i^taxoiisv  slvat.  This  form 
is  a  regular  imperfect,  it6XG>y  ^t6xoVj  or  J^EJ^IUKSlj  EfEfl- 
EKON  (as  at  Od.  6,  247.  aXXm  d*  avtov  gxotl  xarccxQvxtov 
ijUfxsv) ;  but  the  context  is  against  this  tense ;  for  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  our  supposing  a  previous  consultation  of 
the  Gods  to  which  Juno  may  refer  in  this  imperfect;  and  a 
present  i^toxm  (/HJ^IUKSi)  is  contrary  to  all  analogy.  The  true 
way  is  to  compare  it  with  SBidUsxo^a^  (Od.  y,  41.),  and  fur- 
ther with  deiSoLxa  and  SHdioooiiai.  For  in  this  same  way  etoixa, 
that  is,  S^EIWIKA  (II.  6,  418.),  was  formed  out  of  fotxa  {S^E- 
fOIKJ)  from  stxca;  and  consequently  ^ElHSKSl  out  oi  ^E- 

^  If  we  consider  the  Latin  volvo,  we  recognize  in  it  that  kind  of 
rednplication  in  which  the  end  of  the  second  part  is  lopped  off,  and 
the  whole  root  is  visible  only  in  the  first,  as  in  Jtognrj,  bulbuSy  the  Ger- 
man verbs  malmen,  ditlden,  &c.  [the  English  words  turtle,  poppy,  vel- 
vet]. To  these  we  may  add  bIXvcOj  in  as  much  as  from  the  root  SEji- 
is  made  J^EjtFSl,  of  which  two  digammas  in  the  Ionic  the  first  be- 
came the  aspirate ,  the  other  was  changed  into  the  v.  Now  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  the  simple  original  verb  there  was  no  other  idea  tbaa 
that  simple  motion  which  we  have  seen  in  eflcD^  iXam,  &c.,  and  that 
the  reduplication  first  introduced  into  this  family  of  words,  as  a  kind 
of  frequentative  meaning,  the  idea  of /o  rollj  windj  and  turn;  which 
then,  being  already  become  scarcely  audible  in  elkvcoy  lost  itself  more 
and  more  in  other  forms,  and  so  at  last  fell  again  into  the  simple 
root.  But  it  may  be  otherwise ,  and  the  et3rmologist  should  never 
lose  sight  of  all  the  different  possibilities.    See  note  2,  p.  352. 
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HSKSly  that  is,  bU^xgh  out  oiit6x&\  and  this  present  bU6xo^sv 
is  therefore  to  be  recognized  in  that  '^taxo^kav  handed  down  to  us 
in  the  above  passage  of  the  Iliad.  None  of  this,  however,  is  the 
Ionic  elongation  of  b  into  u ;  but  8b^  and  J^ElAre  the  reduplicated 
radical  syllables  of  jdElKHy  jdEm,  and  J'EIKSl.  See  the  Aus- 
fiihrl.  Sprachl.  under  daixvviii  and  detffM*. 

2.  With  this  verb  coincides  in  sense  the  shortened  form 
i:6x<o.  II.  I,  798.  «,  41.  Mxi  6e  tc5  (^r  x'  i^h  6ol)  taxovxsg 
&n&6%Givrai  jtoldfioio:  as  at  f,  181.  TvdsCdri  iiiv  fycyys  SatfpQOvi 
ndvxa  itoxo).  Again,  Od.  d,  279.  of  Helen  standing  near  the 
wooden  horse,  TJdvxfQV^AQyBtfov  tptovriv  loxovo^  dX6xot6Lv:  there- 
fore gxovfjv  taxsv  tivC  is,  to  make  one's  voice  like  that  of  another 
person,  much  the  same  as  6i  yoiQ  ainiiv  navtl  itaxeig,  said  by 
Ulysses  to  Minerva,  Od.  Vj313.' 

3.  The  more  striking  is  it  that  Taxf  should  at  the  same  time 
be  said  to  mean,  he  spoke.  That  this  sense  does  occur  frequently 
in  Apollonius  Rhod.  is  perfectly  undeniable;  for  instance,  after 
the  delivery  of  a  speech  at  2,  240.  "/(Jxf  i/ l^yjyt/op^diyg,  and  again 
at  3,  439.  "liSxav  antiksyitos.  In  the  older  Epic,  however,  we 
know  of  it  in  only  these  two  Homeric  passages ;  Od.  r,  203.  of 
Ulysses,  after  his  fabricated  account  to  Penelope : 

"l(S%B  iffivdscc  TtoXXa  Xiytov  hvfiousiv  ofiouc. 
and  %}  31.  of  the  suitors  after  the  delivery  of  their  speech  re- 
proaching Ulysses  for  having  shot  Antinous: 

"Icxiv  fxaaxog  ccvtJQ^  inBiri  (paCctv  ova  i^iXovtu 

"AvSqu  xccxaxxstpai. 

*  [I  extract  from  the  above-named  work  of  Battmann  the  following : 

^^  JelSsyfiai  J  dsidixaxai^  ditdBxxOy  &c.  have  the  syllable  of  redupli- 
cation det,  because  it  is  the  radical  or  stem-syllable,  as  in  diicak. 
These  forms  belong  not  to  dixoficci^  but  to  delKvvfUy  in  the  sense  of  to 
greet,  welcome,  drink  to,  and  to  them  we  may  add  a  word  of  similar 
meaning,  dsidl6%0(jiai;  whence  Apoll.Eh.  1, 558.  said,  dHdlancxo  tccixqI, 
in  the  common  sense  of  iM%wt,  The  ground-idea  is  undoubtedly 
the  presenting  the  hand,  cup ,  Ac. ,  with  which  the  idea  of  to  show  cor- 
responds very  well. 

^^Jsldo^Kcc,  dsldta^  idBlSifisv  were  used  by  the  Epics  because,  like 
SBlSEKxOy  the  diphthong  was  in  the  radical  syllable.  From  Stldta  arose 
a  present  SslScoj  of  which  only  this  person  occurs.'^ 

The  above  will  be  found  more  at  length  in  the  translation  of  Butt- 
mann*s  Irregular  Verbs,  published  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
—  Ed.] 
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That  these  two  passages  of  Homer  read  quite  simply  and  na- 
turally, if  *fox«  be  rendered  by  he  spoke,  is  not  to  be  denied; 
but  when  considered  in  and  by  themselves,  it  is  not  conceivable 
how  a  word,  which  in  all  other  cases  had  a  certain  decided 
meaning,  could  in  these  two  passages  have  one  so  totally  dif- 
ferent. And  if  we  wish  to  suppose  a  separate  but  similarly 
sounding  root  Hokhv^  to  say,  we  are  opposed  by  the  unreason- 
ableness and  improbability  of  it,  as  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of 
any  relatives  of  such  a  word. 

4.  Hence  there  was  a  supposition  in  very  early  times  that 
l0x6iv  was  here  misunderstood,  and  consequently  that  the  imi- 
tation of  Apollonius  Rhod.  and  others  wa3  false.  And  first  in 
ApoUoniiLex.  (in  v.  and  under  BtiSxovxBi)  the  word  toxsv,  which 
can  be  taken  from  only  these  two  passages  of  Homer,  is  ex- 
plained by  sHxa^sVj  (&iioiov;  and  the  same  in  Hesychius.  Eusta- 
thius  remarks  on  the  first  passage  as  follows :  to  dh'^loxsv  ot  fiev 
ylc9(f0oyQccg)Ot  avxl  rod  ikeysv  ixdi%ovxai^  olSi  dxQifie0r£Qot 
dvrl  tov  ijfl'tfxf  v,  0  iorcvj  etxaiev  ccitsixovi^cyu  ngog  dXrjd-stav. 
The  scholium  on  this  passage  is  nearly  the  same ;  and  on  the 
second  passage,  x?  31.,  the  scholium,  as  given  by  Barnes,  has 
these  words,  akloi  fthv  td  iXsysv  UriiLalvBiv  povXovtav,  where 
it  is  therefore  plain  that  th6re  was  originally  another  part, 
now  lost,  expressing  that  some  understood  it  here  also  to 
mean  atxaiey.  Eustathius  explains  it,  indeed,  in  this  second 
passage  by  sXeysv^  but  remarks  at  the  same  time  that  this 
passage  (x^Q^^'^)  'was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  interpo-. 
latod,  because  it  seems  ridiculous  that  all  the  suitors  should 
say  this  at  one  time,  like  the  chorus  of  a  tragedy,  and  because 
Homer  in  such  cases  says,  (Sde  da  tig  etTteaxev:  contrary  to 
which  criticism,  however,  he  afterwards  defends  the  disputed 
passage,  which  necessarily  comprehends  the  verses  31,  32,  33. 
But  the  scholium  in  the  Vienna  Godex  on  this  verse  runs 
thus;  OvdinotB  "Ofirigog  inl  tov  iXeye  to  Hcxb^  aXV  ini  tov 
diioiov.  i^Ttdtritat  ovv  6  S laiSXBvaOfijg  ix  tov'76XB  ifBvdBa 
jtoXXd.  Schol.  Apollon.  1,  834.  to  dh  tcxBv  ivtav^a  ^hv  dvtl  tov 
iXeyav,  Ttagd  dh'OinJQCD  dvtl  tov  diioiovK     Schol.  II.  jt,  41. 


*  Another  scholium,  on  3,  396.  to  ds  taxev'OfiTjgiKcog^  might  be 
brought  to  accord  with  this  of  I,  83*.  by  supposing  that  the  scholiast 
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lifxovtsg,  ofioiovvtsg,  ot  dh  vscixsQoi  enl  tov  Xsyovteg  xdxxovm 
xY^v  Xi^iv, 

5.  The  result  of  all  that  has  been  said  appears  to  amount  to 
thiS;  that  a  spurious  form,  t6%Bv^  he  spoke ^  resting  on  no  anal<^ 
whatever,  had  crept  into  the  Epic  poetry  of  the  rhapsodists  by 
some  misunderstanding  or  other;  that  its  spuriousness  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  some  of  the  grammarians,  while  otherS; 
amongst  whom  are  the  Alexandrine  poets  ApoUonius,  Theocri- 
tus (22;  167.);  and  Lycophron  (574.),  imitated  it  without  hesi- 
tation^. More  accurate  grammarians  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this  usage  by  supposing  some  misunderstanding  of  the  pas- 
sages in  Homer.  That  of  Od.  x  does  indeed  offer  very  good 
grounds  for  the  explanation  which  the  scholiast  proposes,  noKkct 
tlfsvdr}  XiyiQv  eHxa^sv  ^6xb  Z^ioia  elvac  aXrfi'ieiv:  but  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  forcing  the  second  passage,  that 
of  Od.  x^  to  bear  the  same  explanation,  although  it  is  a  co- 
incidence singular  enough,  that  the  words  immediately  succeed- 
ing Titrxft/  s%a6xog  dvfJQj  viz.  insif^  (pdaav  ovx  i^iXovxa^Avdga 
xccxaxratvai' ^  do  imply  a  conjecture,  an  opinion.  Still  it  is  fan- 
possible  to  imderstand  the  words  in  question  to  mean  'thus 
each  man  conjectured,'  &c.,  or,  'thus  spake  each  man  dissem^ 
bling,'  &c. ;  for  the  threat  in  the  preceding  verses  was  certainly 
not  feigned,  nor  did  the  suitors  feel  any  kindness  toward  the 
stranger  (against  whom  they  were  before  so  exasperated  for 
having  succeeded  in  stringing  the  bow),  from  supposing  that 
he  had  killed  Antinous  'accidentally.*  So  convinced  however 
were  those  grammarians  of  the  impossibility  of  taxsiv  meaning 
/o  say ,  that  they  imagined  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  ducOxsva(Sxijg^ 
and  supposed  the  misunderstanding  of  r,  203.  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  usage  in  the  later  poets. 

6.  For  my  part,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  to  prefer  this  opinion 
or  one  still  bolder.  For  instance,  after  repeated  consideration 
of  these  passages,  it  has  always  struck  me  that,  even  in  the 
first,  the  most  natural  mode  of  expression  is,  'thus  spake  he;' 


on  the  former  passage  understood  the  flattering  speech  of  Jason,  to 
be  a  feigned  one;  but  as  that  scholium  is  wanting  in  the  PpHs 
Ci>dex,  it  may  have  been  added  later. 

*  Simonides  Epig.  59.  (65.)  has  it  in  its  genuine  sense  of /o  con- 
jeclure. 
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bat  etxa^sv  or  licXaxxsv  alone  for  ratrr'  or  wg  ?nlaxxBv  certainly 
could  not  stand  in  such  a  context.  Hence  I  conjecture  that 
Homer  originally  used  hero-  some  other  imperfect  with  that 
same  most  natural  meaning;  nor  can  I  think  of  any  other  so 
likely  as  taTtev,  a  word  which,  it  is  true,  does  not  occur  in  any 
real  text,  but  which,  as  an  imperfect,  is  supported  by  the 
strongest  analogy  (compare  t6XBy  II.  o,  657.);  and  is  connected 
with  the  aorist  imperative  iansxs,  11.5,484.,  if  we  suppose  that 
this,  according  to  the  analogy  of  C6x<o^  ^^Jjov,  imperative  <fx^'g, 
6xix€,  stands  for  6nix6j  as  ionio&ai  for  6%iiS^ai,  It  is  very 
conceivable  that  when  the  language  of  Epic  poetry  survived 
only  in  the  mouths  of  the  rhapsodists,  two  forms  so  similar  as 
t6nB  and  tcxs  became  confounded  in  their  transmission  down- 
wards, and  that  tiSna  disappeared  entirely. 


47.  ^ExTjXog^  evxTjXog, 

1.  That  €X7}log  and  svxriXog  are  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
adjective  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  is  rendered  certain 
by  a  comparison  of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur.  But  as 
the  derivation  of  thaword  is  obscure,  and  the  subsequent  usage 
of  it  wholly  poetical,  we  must,  from  this  very  comparison  of 
passages,  which  in  Homer  are  numerous  enough,  settle  also 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  From  this  process  one  result 
is  easily  obtained ,  —  that  in  Homer  its  meaning  is  nearly  equi- 
valent to  tranquil  J  but  only  with  the  idea  of  a  freedom  from 
all  anxiety^  interruption^  danger^  or  other  uncomfortable  feelings; 
for  a  person  is  said  to  be  sxriXog  or  evxt^Xog,  not  only  while  he 
is  resting,  sleeping,  eating ^  or  playing^  but  also  while  he  is  using 
any  kind  of  active  exertion.  Thus  the  Trojans  (II.  q,  340.) 
are  unwilling  that  the  Greeks  should  carry  off  to  the  ships  the 
body  of  Patroclus  ext^Xoi;  and  at  t,  70.  these  latter  are  ex- 
horted to  leave  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies  untouched, 
that  they  may  plunder  them  exrjXot  after  the  battle;  nay  fur- 
ther at  p,  371.  it  is  expressly  said,  EvxtjXoi  TtoX^fii^ov  vn*  ai^iQi, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  were  fighting  in  darkness,  dust, 
and  the  perilous  press  of  battle  around  the  body  of  Patroclus. 
The  idea  given  by  the  word  is  therefore  never  an  absence  of 
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motion  or  of  labour,  but  expresses  only  that  nothing  unpleasant 
or  vexatious  (which  interrupts  labour  as  well  as  rest)  is  produced 
by  trouble  or  care.  And  with  this  accords  very  well  the  ex- 
pression used  acrimoniously  of  one  who  interferes  with  others, 
tiiat  he  should  remain  sxrikog  in  his  own  jurisdiction,  as 
Neptune  says  (o,  194.)  of  Jupiter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a  faulty  application  of  the  radical  idea  of  the  word,  when  Theo- 
critus, 25, 100.,  uses  it  simply  for  idie,  unemployed,  and  that  too 
as  opposed  to  an  occupation  which  is  described  as  cheerful  and 
exhilarating: 

'Ev^a  (jiiv  ovtig  Sxi^Aog,  anttqislfov  neQ  iovtav, 
Etaxri%n  naqa  povulv  ivrJQ  nsxQfifiUvog  fgyov^  &c. 

2.  That  Hesiod's  use  of  the  word  could  have  diflfered  essen- 
tially from  this  Homeric  usage  is  not  to  be  supposed;  and  yet 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  so  from  reading  the  following 
verses,  e,  668.: 

Tijiiog  <J'  BVKQiviBg  av(fcci  xal  novxog  a7Ci^(i<av^ 
EvKfikog '  TOti  vr^ct  ^ariv  avifiotai  ni^aag 
^EXxiiiBv  ig  novrov,  (poqxov  S   €v  navxa  xl^sad^ai. 

Here  svxriXog  would  seem  to  express  mere  stillness,  and  that 
of  inanimate  objects,  of  which  tiiere  is  no  instance,  either  in 
Homer  or  in  the  oldest  succeeding  poets.  Nor  can  we  sup- 
pose Hesiod  to  use  in  these  mere  household  maxims  that  kind 
of  poetry  which  would  here  personify  the  sea,  and  then  call  it, 
as  offering  no  present  danger,  evxrilog.  And  yet  such  must  be 
its  meaning  if  we  read  Hesiod's  text  thus.  But  take  away  the 
punctuation,  and  it  is  no  longer  so.  If  we  place  the  colon  after 
aTtrjfiov,  and  connect  svxriiog  with  iXxi^Bv,  the  passage  gains 
both  in  punctuation  and  sense.  Then  we  have  here  too  that 
tranquillity  of  mind  opposed  to  anxiety  and  danger,  which  is 
the  leading  idea  in  the  Homeric  use  of  the  word. 

3.  The  inaccurate  supposition  that  the  general  meaning  of 
exYiXog  was  tranquil  in  the  sense  of  still ,  quiet ,  was  also  an 
obstacle  to  the  understanding  of  a  passage,  otherwise  difficult, 
in  the  Hymn.  Merc.  477.  Of  these  Homeric  hymns  we  can 
premise  one  thing,  that  the  old  Epic  usage  of  words  is  still  na- 
tural to  them.  The  mental  tranquillity  and  confidence,  which 
we  have  already  observed  in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  suits 
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this  passage  also;  only  that  here  is  no  question  of  danger. 
Mercuiy  has  shown  Apollo  the  lyre,  and  on  his  admiring  ex- 
ceedingly the  newly  invented  art,  he  presents  it  to  him  with 
these  words:  ^^  Courage  I  henceforth  thou  mayst  bear  it  with 
perfect  confidence  to  the  festive  board:"  that  is,  "it  will  not 
fail  thee.''  To  this  sense  the  whole  context  leads,  and  particu- 
larly the  repeated  expression  £ol  6'  avxdyQBxov  ieti  SaTJiisvat 
S^rr*  lievo(^ag,  i.  e.  "thou  canst  learn  whatever  thou  choosest, 
and  wilt  therefore  be  able  to  play  this  lyre  without  trouble.'^ 
I  do  not  think  this  explanation  will  be  rejected  by  any  one  who 
observes  the  striking  similarity,  although  under  quite  diflferent 
circumstances,  between  the  passage  of  Hesiod  which  I  have 
just  before  cleared  from  obscurity, 

Evxrilog  xoxb  vija  ^oi)v  avifAOiat.  ni^oag 
^EXxifiBv  ig  novxov^  tpoqxov  <J'  tv  navxa  xl^BtS^ai^ 
and  this  passage  in  the  Hymn  to  Mercury, 

EvKfiXog  (liv  Inena  tpiqnv  ig  Scthct  ^aXsucv, 
Kal  xoQOv  tfiBQoevxa^  xal  ig  g>iXoK'vdia  KcSfiov^ 
Eig>QO<Svvriv  wnxog  xs  %al  fjficcxog^. 

4.  In  Apollonius*,  on  the  contrary,  is  seen  at  once  the  mis- 
taken imitation  of  Homer;  for  he  sometimes  uses  it,  and  that 
repeatedly,  of  the  stillness  of  inanimate  objects:  4,1249.  ev- 
xrjXc)  Sh  xaxsCxexo  ndvra  yaXTJvrj,  and  (if  any  one  should  rather 
look  upon  this  as  an  intentional  metaphor,)  2, 935.  svxrjlrjOiv  nxa- 
QvysoOiv,  and  3,  969.  of  trees,  j^lts  nagdaoov  extjXoi  iv  ovgeacv 
igQit^cavxai  Nrive^iy.  At  other  times  he  uses  it  of  persons,  it  is 
true,   not  however   to  point  out   calmness  of  mind,  but  mere 


'  It  appears  unnecessary  to  read  (ilv  in  the  first  of  these  verses,  as. 
the  lyre  is  mentioned  by  name  in  the  preceding  one.  I  understand 
ev(p^vvipf  to  be  put  in  apposition  with  it. 

*  An  older  instance  than  ApoUonius  of  the  non-Homeric  use  of 
the  word  to  express  the  stillness  and  absence  of  motion  of  inanimate 
things  occurs  in  the  Hymn.  Cer.  451. 

Eg  d^  Squ  PctQiov  l^s,  (peQia^iov  ov&uq  agovgrig 
To  Ttolv  •  axag  xoxs  y   ovxi  q>B^ia§iov^  icXXa  \%riXov 
'EaxrixBi  7tctV€i(pvXXav, 
But  this  appears  to  me  only  an  additional  proof  that  this  hymn  has 
no  claim  to   anything  like  that  high  antiquity  which  stamps  the 
others.  Buttm.  Appendix. 
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simple  silence,  and  that  too  when  joined  with  mental  emotion; 
as,  3,  219.  Evxfiioid'  vxig  ovddv  hcsit'  ifiav:  and  2,  861.  where 
tlie  Argonauts,  in  great  distress  and  perplexity  (diirixavii^ifiv)  at 
the  loss  of  two  of  their  companions,  alog  XQondgiH^s  aecovrsg 
"EvTxmag  svxfjkwg  elXviiivov^  do  not  think  either  of  eating  or 
drinking.     ' 

5.  The  Hesiodic  phrase  naidov.  evxrilijrsiQa^  a,  462.,  might 
possibly  be  addiiced  as  a  proof  that  the  idea  of  silence  lies  in 
BvxiiXog,  But  whoever  thinks  thus  does  not  consider  that  in 
that  passage  the  children  are  supposed  to  be  crying  for  bread, 
and  when  it  is  given  them  they  become  cvxi^Aoi,  i.  e.  quiet  and 
contented.  Still  greater  injustice  is  done  to  Pindar:  for  in  01.  9, 
87.,  where  it  is  said  of  Jupiter,  ^vyaxQ^ . . .  ^Chcoavxog  avagndaui^ 
exaiog  (i^x^  MavvalioLdiv  iv  dBiqcctg^  the  scholiast  actually  ex- 
plains it  by  kd^Qa^  and  the  more  modem  commentators  follow 
his  interpretation^.  But  secrecy,  as  the  whole  context  tells  us, 
is  not  at  all  necessary  in  that  passage,  and  the  true  sense  is 
that  Jupiter  indulged  his  lust  high  up  among  the  mountains 
in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  • 

6.  It  has  been  supposed  that  BvxriXog  may  be  the  older  form 
of  the  two,  and  derived  from  sv  and  xrjletv;  without  however 
reflecting  that  it  would  then  have  a  much  too  positive  sense, 
whereas  it  never  occurs  exactly  in  this  positive  sense;  and  that 
even  in  a  form  of  more  intense  signification,  evxijXritogj  i.  e. 
highly  delighted,  it  must  then  have  taken  a  negative  sense,  equi- 
valent at  most  to  such  a  tenn  as  agreeable,  comfortable,  and  not 
always  even  to  that.  But  every  appearance  of  this  derivation  va- 
nishes at  once  by  the  transition  of  the  particle  ev  into  S,  a  trans- 
ition without  the  slightest  analogy  whatever^.  Hence  Si*.hnei- 
der  in  his  Lexicon  supposes  an  old  adjective  XfiXog,  tranquil^  from 


^  Damm  however  is  an  exception :  his  explanation  of  the  word  in 
Homer  and  Pindar  is  essentially  correct 

^  One  thing  which  speaks  strongly  against  this  derivation  is  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  old  grammarians  never  having  stumjblcd 
upon  it,  although  it  stands  so  manifest.  The  older  commentators,  at 
II.  or,  664.  merely  speak  of  the  change  from  ixriXog  to  evxfjXos^  as  a 
point  well  ascertained ;  the  Etym.  M.  has  under  both  forms  many  de- 
rivations such  as  his  generally  are,  hut  not  this,  which  is  found,  among 
several  others,  only  in  Eustathius  on  H.  a,  664.  p.  113,  49.  Basil. 
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which  may  come,  on  the  one  hand  sijxtiXog  and  ixrilog,  and 
on  the  other  xrjlBtv,  which  verb  would  therefore  have  had  ori- 
ginally the  idea  of  tranquillizing j  and  now  for  the  first  time  that 
of  deligfU  and  pleasure.  But  this  supposition  brings  only  the 
form  Bwtrilog  into  any  analogy.  For  the  prefixing  of  an  €  with 
the  aspirate,  or  still  more  with  the  digamma  (see  II.  b,  759. 
5,  70.  t,  376.  A,  75.  o,  194.  p,  340.),  in  order  to  form  ixriXog 
from  xjyAcfe,  is  equally  without  example.  This  last  observation 
rather  proves  to  me  that  the  radical  syllable  is  in  the  beginning 
of  the  \^ord,  ix-,  particularly  as  -^Xog  is  a  well-known  adjectival 
termination.  It  is  true,  that  this  termination  has  in  &n(tz7ik6gj 
vijfriXdg,  &c.  the  accent  on  the  final  syllable,  but  such  is  the 
prevailing  tendency  of  the  Greek  language  to  throw  back  the 
accent,  that  it  is  generally  done  whenever  the  derivation  of  a 
word  18  no  longer  plainly  traceable*.  To  ascertain  this  deriva- 
tion may  perhaps  yet  be  possible,  perhaps  not:  but  as  this  can 
hardly  have  any  influence  on  our  explanation  of  it  in  the  different 
passages  where  we  have  found  it,  I  leave  it  undecided"*. 

7.  As  to  the  transition  from  exriXog  to  eiixrilog,  we  feel  at 
once  that  the  digamma  of  the  former  is  at  work  here;  and  even 


*  We  have  for  instance  the  word  opfto^,  which  in  both  its  meanings 
is  properly  a  verbal  in  fiog.  See  Bgfia. 

^  As  far  as  form  goes  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  consider  the  three 
words  Ixcov,  ^xt^n,  SKtjXog  (all  having  the  digamma)  as  verbals  of  one 
and  the  same  root.  Whether  the  result  of  the  above  investigation 
(that  Sxrilog  is  properly  used  only  of  persons,  and  generally  of  men- 
tal feelings)  would  lead  to  the  same  point,  I  shall  not  offer  an  opi- 
nion. By  a  derivation  not  so  sensible  to  the  ear  as  the  one  which  we 
rejected  above,  it  is  at  least  possible  to  forma  transition  from  the 
idea  of  voluntary,  uniting,  to  those  other  meanings  conlenied,  comfort- 
able,  undisturbed.  —  And  now  I  feel  the  more  certainty  in  rejecting 
Schneidor^s  opinion  in  one  point,  agreeing  with  him  as  I  do  in  every 
other,  and  derive  ktiUcd  from  ?x);Aog*,  as  (Aavgovv  (Hcs.fjSSS.)  comes 
from  afutvQogj  kooxbveiv  from  oxa);i;iJ,  &c.  And  this  derivation  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Hesiodic  fvx^Xi/Tft^cf,  which  word  in  fact  contains  a 
verb  BVKtjXiio  formed  without  contraction  from  the  other  form  evxi^- 
Xogy  and  that  in  the  exact  sense  which  Schneider  considers  the 
ground-meaning  of  XY/Aio),  the  calming  of  the  passions. 

*  [In  Schneider's  third  and  last  edition  of  his  Lexicon  he  has  al 
tered  that  one  point  to  an  agreement  with  Buttmann.  —  Ed.] 
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the  mere  transposition  from  fEKHAOU  to  EfKHAOS  would 
peihaps  be  satisfactory.  But  we  can  bring  forward  a  still 
plainer  analogy.  That  many  words  in  old  Greek  took  an  s  as 
a  prefix,  without  gaining  thereby  any  additional  meaning;  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Bockh  (ad  Plat.  Min.  p.  148.),  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  some  forms.  It  is  evident  that 
of  this  kind  is  the  Homeric  £  in  ie£xo6iv,  isdva,  idXicetai,  and 
others.  Now  as  all  these  words  in  their  shorter  form  belong  to 
those  acknowledged  to  have  the  digamma  {dva  stnoai  fLstQa, 
fiVQia  idvay  hi.  iXnaxai^  &c.),  we  must  write  the  longer  forms 
thus,  EJ^EIKOUINj  mEjdNA,  EfEAnETAl:  without  which 
supposition,  it  would  be  inconceivable  how  these  words,  already 
beginning  with  an  a,  could  take  another  a  contrary  to  all  har- 
mony of  sound.  By  a  similar  process,  for  exrjXog  we  must  now 
write  J^EKHAOU;  but  as  tho*«  here  is  not  as  in  the  others,  long 
by  the  diphthong  or  by  position,  ES-EKHAOS  became  at  once 
RPKHA02J,  in  the  same  way  as  by  means  of  the  augment 
inikBxo,  ixetoiifiv  became  fnXsto,  iTCtdfirjv,  Herein  it  is  evident 
that  the  rise  and  preservation  of  the  form  eihcrikog  was  promoted 
by  the  apparently  significative  power  of  the  syllable  cv,  exactly 
as  from  RFA^E  came  evade  into  Epic  usage. 

8.  I  will  further  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject  by  a  case 
exactly  similar.  The  Argonaut  Eurytus,  E^QVtog,  is  called  by 
the  older  writers 'Epvrog;  see  Burm.  Catal.  Argon.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  the  latter  is  a  poetical  license  for  the  former;  but 
what  kind  of  versification  must  that  be  which  would  allow  a 
name  so  admissible  into  any  metre  as  EvQvtog  is,  to  be  short- 
ened, according  as  circumstances  might  require,  iniolSQVTog? 
Or  if  (which  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  supposition)  the  poets 
followed  in  this  case  a  really  twofold  pronunciation,  how  can  it 
be  supposed  that  so  significative  and  full -sounding  a  name 
could  have  been  corrupted,  even  by  the  common  people,  into 
"EQvrog?  Beyond  all  dispute  therefore  "EQVtog,  as  being  the 
form  applied  to  this  Eurytus  the  Argonaut,  and  to  no  other  of 
that  name,  and  being  found  in  such  pure  authorities  as  it  is, 
is  the  true  way  in  which  the  name  is  written  in  the  tradition 
of  the  race  or  family  to  which  this  hero  belongs  •,  and  it  may 
now  be  very  readily  supposed,  that  the  form  EvQvtog  is  a  later 
corruption  of  it,  caused  by  the  name  having  been  borne  by  many 
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others;  unless  indeed;  we  should  say  that  the  same  appearance 
would  go  still  further,  and  point  to  eigyg  as  its  root. 

9.  Among  the  inseparable  particles  that  strengthen  the  sense 
of  a  word  are  two,  apA-  and  iQi-y  which  are  exactly  similar,  at 
kast  in  meaning;  although  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
same  dialect  and  the  same  poet  could  use  sometimes  an  a, 
sometimes  an  £  with  a  similar  object.  This  alone  is  sufficient 
to  prove  with  certainty  that  the  root  of  each  is  different.  And 
as  it  is  certain  that  Aqi-  belongs  to  the  same  root  as  AqbCohVj 
aQUStog,  and  consequently  comes  from  the  idea  of  good^  so  iQi-- 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  €V(fvg^  and  arises  from  Hie  idea 
of  bodily  size.  Hence  «(>t-  is  used  in  the  old  Epic  and  Lyric 
poets  principally  to  mark  out  a  great  capability,  either  in  an 
active  or  passive  sense,  for  something  or  other;  as  aQfyvtorog, 
aQLipQadijgj  easy  to  be  known,  agCdaxQvgy  given  to  crying^  dgi^ 
6g>ak^g,  very  deceitful,  &c.,  but  it  never  properly  implies  size 
or  extent,  which  is  particularly  the  meaning  of  iQt-,  e.  g.  in 
iQUCVXBVBgy  iQinXsvQogy  igixviicDv,  iQt6tdg)vXog:  and  hence  it 
makes  an  easy  transition  to  the  idea  of  a  spreading  sound,  an  ex^ 
tending  fame,  as  in  iQcfiQeiiitrig,  iQiydovTtog,  (which  may  be  com- 
pared with  €VQVona,)  iQi6^dQayogf  igi^vxrigf  iQixvdifg;  or  to 
that  of  luxuriant  growth,  as  it^tS'tiXijg  (compare  €V(fv<pvijg).  It  is 
true  that  the  augmentative  force  of  this  particle  is  carried  on  to 
some  ideas  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  size  or  extent,  as  in 
igtod'ev^g,  igCxi^og;  but  this  is  also  the  case  in  £v^t;<y'9'£vifg,  which 
in  Homer  indeed,  where  it  is  the  epithet  of  Neptune,  may 
allude  to  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominion,  but  in  Pindar  is  the 
epithet  of  many  inferior  heroes  and  rulers,  and  in  01.  4,  17.  is 
even  joined  with  the  dgetai;  so  that  the  Homeric  epithet  of 
Jupiter,  iQt6d'$vijgj  may  very  fairly  be  considered  as  the  older 
form  of  evQV(S^€v^g. 

10.  This  identity  of  igc-  and  €vpv-  is  seen  still  more  decidedly 
marked  in  the  name  of  another  Argonaut,  'EgiPcirtjg,  who  was 
also  called,  for  instance- by  Herodotus  (according  to  Schol. 
Apollon.  1,  71.)  EvQvpdtrig]  a  circumstance  which  Burmann 
in  his  Catal.  Argon,  has  very  properly  compared  with  Eurytus. 
He  has  also  conjectured  that  this  'EQcfidti^g  is  the  same  as  the 
EvQvfiiDrag  mentioned  by  Pausan.  5;  17.  as  present  with  Jason, 
Peleus,  and  other  Argonauts  at  the  funeral  games  of  Pelias 
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It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  so.  The  hero,  then,  was 
called  *EQiPcitrig  or  EigvficitTjg,  and  the  name  has  thus  for  the 
first  time  a  true  significancy.  The  second  form  might  have  been 
written  quite  as  analogically  Evi^vfidtfjg,  for  the  sake  of  the 
hexameter;  which  would  then  have  changed  itself  almost  neces- 
sarily by  an  earlier  or  later  corruption  into  the  more  glibly- 
running  name  EvQvfidttig^, 

11.  In  order  now  to  derive  svQvg  in  the  above-mentioned 
way  from  that  more  simple  form  to  which  igi-  belongs,  this 
latter  must  have  had  the  digamma;  of  which,  however,  often 
as  igt^  occurs  in  Homer,  we  find  none  of  the  usual  traces.  But 
it  has  been  long  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  by  no  means  all  the 
words  and  forms  which  ever  had  the  digamma  retain  it  still  in 
Homer.  Thus  iXetv  has  it  no  longer,  of  whose  digamma  iX(OQ 
is  a  proof;  nor  has  dvtJQj  whose  digamma  we  ascertain  from 
other  sources;  nor  igav  and  atQStv,  from  which  could  not  have 
been  formed  doQatog  and  dxocctQstv  without  the  digamma.  It 
is  no  wonder  then  that  a  root,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
particle  prefixed  to  some  compound  words,  should  have  lost 
this  aspirate.  But  fortunately  there  is  still  a  trace  of  it,  which 
we  may  discover  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  above.  'Hs(^- 
§oiu  is  the  name  of  a  mythic  woman  in  II.  £,  389.  That  this 
is  the  same  name  as  that  borne  by  others,  'Eq^oiu,  has  been 
always  admitted,  and  justly  so;  for  the  names  of  women  with 
which  die  mythic  genealogies  arc  filled,  are  in  a  very  striking 
manner  purely  poetical,  consequently  significative  names.  Who- 
ever therefore  is  unwilling  to  allow  the  name  'HsQifioia  to  have 
a  ludicrous  kind  of  meaning,  will  not  reject  that  observation  of 
ours,  according  to  which  the  name  becomes  analogous  to  the 
masculine  name  ^EQifidtrig.  Now  the  form  'HsQifioia  is  evidently 
nothing  jnorc  than  the  dactylic  pronunciation  of  ^EcQipota;  by 
which  this  xuune  comes  into  the  same  class  as  the  above- men- 


®  I  would  not  attempt  to  identify  in  the  same  way  the  questionable 
name 'EQvaXog  (H.  tt,  41 1.)  with  EigvaXog^  as  the  long  a  in  the  former 
is  so  decidedly  against  it,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
poet  would  have  chosen  for  an  imaginary  personage  a  name  not 
strictly  analogical.  I  have  therefore  only  to  agree  with  Heyne,  who 
has  adopted  the  reading  'E^vXaogy  formed  quite  as  analogically  as 
iQvclmoXhg. 
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tioned  isixoctv,  IsSva,  &c.  For  when  names  were  newly  formed, 
the  rule  of  formation  was  that  they  should  have  a  rear  and 
poetical  meaning;  but  when,  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  people 
or  for  poetry,  a  name  formed  itself  externally  in  some  other 
way,  then  the  ear  and  habit  inclined  toward  words  and  sounds 
that  were  known ;  and  in  this  manner  the  form  ^HsQifioia  arose 
and  prevailed. 


48.  'EXeXe^eiv. 

1.  The  verb  ilC66(o  expresses  merely  a  simple  turning  and 
rolling.  To  diversify  and  add  force  to  this  sense  recourse  was 
very  naturally  had  to  doubling  the  first  syllable,  and  giving  to 
the  derivative  verb  a  different  termination,  making  iXeXCl(o ;  for 
this  is  the  only  form  that  occurs  in  the  present,  and  not  iXeXCdCGiy 
which  has  been  erroneously  introduced  as  the  theme  of  iXiXtisVy 
&c.,  but  which  ought  to  be  erased  from  the  Lexicons.  That 
present  is  found  in  the  Hymn  to  Minerva  (28,  9.  Wolf.)  and 
sometimes  in  Pindar.  The  form  iXiXcxro,  which  may  have  been 
regarded  as  the  pluperfect  of  iXicco,  is  also  by  its  meaning 
drawn  towards  this  verb,  and  is  therefore  aoristtcs  syncopaius*. 

2.  The  most  natural  meaning  of  this  reduplicated  verb  is  a 
tortuous  motion,  e.  g.  of  the  serpent  and  of  lightning:  thus  at 
II.  /5,  316.  (of  the  serpent)  Tijv  d'  iXeXLld^ievo^  nxigvyog  Xafisv: 
and  at  A,  39.  of  a  serpent  represented  on  a  shield,  iit*  air  a 
ikiXixto  dQcixtDv:  again  of  lightning,  in  Pind.  N.  9,  45.  Kqovlov 
tt6r€Q07cdv  iXsXi^aig.  It  is  also  used  for  expressing  other  quick 
vibratory  or  brandishing  motions,  as  at  II.  v,  558.  fyxog  ceto-r 
yLSvov  iXiXixto :  again  in  a  Lyric  passage  in  Plut.  Qusest.  Conviv. 
9, 15.  of  the  foot  of  a  dancer,  iXeXilo^iBvog  no8i\  and  in  Pind. 
01.  9, 20.  Pyth.  1,  7.  of  playing  on  the  lyre,  iXeXC^Biv  tpoQiityya. 
Whence,  in  a  general  sense,  to  cause  to  tremble,  shake,  as  to 
shake  Olympus,  II.  a,  530.  *&",  199.  Hymn.  Minerv.  1.  c;  again 
at  II.  x>  448.  T^g  8'  iXeXC%^  yvta,  her  limbs  trembled;  and 
at  Od.  ft,  416.  of  the  ship  struck  by  lightning,  ij  d*  iX&Xi-x^ri 
naCa. 

*  See  Buttmann's  Gramm.  sect  99,  12,  2.  e. 
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3.  The  idea  of  turning  round  is  also  expressed  by  this  rerb, 
as  by  the  simple  iXConca-^  but  the  additional  force  of  meaning 
which  the  verb  possesses  in  its  reduplicated  form  is  sensibly  felt 
at.Od.  By  314.,  of  the  wave  whirling  round  the  raft,  tcbqI  dl 
6xb8C7iv  iXiXiiev:  and  so  it  is  used  also  of  a  single  turning  round, 
whenever  it  is  wished  to  express  a  sudden  turning  to  fly,  or  on 
the  contrary  a  sudden  turning  from  flight  to  stand  firm ;  thus  at 
II.  (>,278.  i^dla  ydg  6fpcas  c5x'  iXiXi^ev  Atag,  and  again  iXsXCx^- 
(fav,  iXcXix^ivrsgy  II.  5, 106. 109.  A,  588.;  while  to  express  the 
same  turning  round  without  the  same  force  of  expression  the 
simple  form  iXtCCead'ai  is  used,  U.  ft,  74.  iXixd-ivtan^  vjt*  ^AxcctfSvy 
i.  e.  4f  they  should  turn  from  flight.' 

4.  Very  different  from  the  above  is  the  verb  iXeXi^Biv,  to 
utter  a  loud  cry  {aXeXev))  which  occurs  in  ordinary  prose,  and 
has  the  same  inflexion. 


''EXaai;  vid.  eiXBtv. 
^RXvod-'^vai;  vid.  BiXvcj. 

.    49.  'Evdeiiay  inidi^ia. 

1.  Whether  either  of  the  two  expressions  ivSiita  and  imSiita 
have  in  Homer  the  sense  of  dexterous',  skilful,  can  be  decided 
only  by  a  survey  of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur.  They  are 
tliese:  II.  ft  353.  (of  Jupiter) 

^A^x(faittwf  htiii^^  ivalai^un  Cq^xu  g>alv<DV. 
h  236. 

Ztvg  a  0g}iv  Kffovldrig  ivdi^ia  ai^fiara  q>a{v€ov 
'AaxQcinxH, 

Od.  9,  141.   (the  invitation  to  the  suitors  to  try  in  turn  the 
bow  of  Ulysses) 

"O^wtf^'  i^slrig  htidi^ia  ndvxBg  kaiQOiy 
^AQ^cifUvoi.  xov  x^^'^}  o^sv  xi  tcbq  olvoxotvBi. 
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II.  a,  597.  (of  Vulcan), 

AvraQ  0  rotg  SlXoiai  d^EOig  ivdi^icc  nccCiv 

rjj  184.  (of  the  lot  by  which  Ajax  was  elected  to  oppose  Hector  in 

single  combat) 

KfJQV^  6h  (piqtov  av'  o^iXov  icnavxri 

Jet^^  ivdi^ia  rcaaiv  iqiGxiqiaaiv  ^A%ai&v, 

Od.  9,  365.  (of  Ulysses  begging  of  the  suitors) 

Bi]  8^  tfisv  alttjccov  ivdi^ict  (pcorct  £Ka6tov^ 
Uavroas  ^f^*'  oqiyov^  cog  il  nrcoxog  naXat  strj. 

Of  these  passages  the  two  first  show  that  both  forms  are  used  to 
express  literally  the  right  side.  But  since  of  the  four  others  the 
first  only  (which  speaks  decidedly  and  plainly  of  direction,)  has 
the  expression  incSd^ta^  and  the  three  others  without  any  metrical 
necessity  have  the  other  expression ;  this  might  seem  to  favour 
the  opinion  that  ivds^ia  in  these  three  last  meant  dexterous.  This 
meaning  appears,  for  instance,  to  suit  particularly  well  the  pas- 
sage of  II.  cc,  and  in  Od.  q  the  context  cig  d  7CXGi%6g  Tcdkat  etrj 
favours  the  idea  of  dexterity,  which  may  then  be  very  well 
adopted  for  II.  tj  also.  Since  however  in  all  four  passages  the 
sense  certainly  does  imply  a  following  in  Succession,  it  is  evident 
at  once  that  ivSii^iay  as  well  as  imSsiia^  belongs  to  this  idea, 
particularly  as  ivSi%ia  does  not  occur  again  in  all  Homer  where 
it  can  mean  {av  ^al  imarafiivog)  dexterous.  And  this  opinion 
is  further  confirmed  by  observing  that  in  all  these  four  passages 
the  idea  expressed  by  navrsg^  naOiv^  qxSta  exaatov  is  immedia- 
tely preceded  by  the  expression  imSiiia  or  ivSi^ca,  and  conse- 
quently attaches  to  the  one  as  well  as  to  the  other  of  these,  'to 
all  in  a  direction  from  left  to  right/ 

2.  There  is  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  passage  of  Od.  (p 
must  be  taken  as  a  foundation  for  and  a  guide  to  all  the  rest. 
At  the  banquet  there  was  a  certain  fixed  place  where  they 
began  to  pour  out  the  wine.  This  place  is  pointed  out  with 
more  than  usual  precision  in  that  passage;  for  it  is  said  of 
Leiodes ,  who  first  rose  according  to  the  invitation  of  Antinous, 

'^'Og  6(pi  dvoaxoog  ftfjcf,  nagcc  y.QrjtiJQa  ds  TiaXov 
Iff  fivxolrctrog  aid, 

XT 
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In  the  innermost  part  of  the  chamber  then,  where  they  performed 
their  sacred  ceremonies,  and  where  he  who  presided  overthem 
sat,  stood  the  goblet;  there  began  the  pouring  out  of  the  wine, 
and  thence  the  cup  went  round  in  succession  from  left  to  right. 
Now  whatever  else  took  place  on  other  occasions  where  a  succes- 
sion was  observed ,  the  same  was  done  in  this  their  arrangement 
for  drinking,  byway  of  an  auspicious  omen.  It  is  self-evident 
therefore  that  when  any  assembly  was  arranged  in  a  kind  of 
circle,  the  herald,  cup-bearer,  &c.  began  with  the  person  on  his 
right  hand,  in  order  that  it  might  go  on  in  the  same  direction. 

3.  As  to  the  form  of  the  words  ivSi^ia  and  iitidiiia,  they 
are  neuter  adjectives  used  adverbially,  originating  from  a  pre- 
position with  its  case ,  and  having  pretty  much  the  meaning  of 
one;  as  iitadntSia  ngonod^sLv  for  vn'  a6nCdi,  They  stand 
therefore  for  iv  8(^10,  and  inl  SB^idy  which  arc  both  essentially 
the  same,  e.  g.  Xenoph.  Anab.  6,  4,  1.  inl  Ssiia  elgrov  Tlov- 
rov  eionXiovxi:  and  5,  2,  17.  of  iv  Sa^ia  otxot.  Consequently 
the  two  compound  forms  also  are  identical;  and  although  the 
metre  might  not  force  the  poet  to  use  one  in  preference  to  the 
other,  yet  harmony  might  direct  his  choice;  since  it  is  by  no 
means  indifferent  where  a  spondee  stands  and  where  a  dactyl. 
Let  us  suppose  that,  of  the  two,  ivSd^ia  was  the  more  current 
term  in  the  language  of  the  reciter,  it  will  be  at  once  felt  that 
he  preferred  iniSiiia  in  two  of  the  above  passages,  in  order  to 
break  the  chain  of  spondees  which  continue  from  the  beginning 
of  the  line. 

4.  The  granmiarians  however  give  this  very  reasonable  dis- 
tinction between  iv  Sel^ta  and  ivde^ta,  that  the  former  announces 
its  contrary  'on  the  left  hand'  as  soon  to  follow,  the  latter  does 
not;  on  the  application  of  which  to  our  editions  I  shall  say 
nothing  (see  Hesych.  v.  ivdeXia  et  ibi  Intpp.).  The  same  dis- 
tinction may  however  certainly  be  made  between  inl  deica  and 
imddliia;  as  in  Herod.  7,  39.  rd  filv  inl  Siiia  z'^g  68oVj  td  8i  i%^ 
dQi6tSQcc:  and  thus  we  can  justify  the  difference  of  expression 
between  II.  iy,  238.  and  the  examples  given  above: 

Old*  inl  Ss^uc ,  old^  in  aQKSreQa  vm^iijaat  fiav. 

Compare  also  Lobeck  on  Phryn.  p.  259. 

5.  For  the  rest,  it  is  very  natural,  that  as  both  religion  and 
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cnstom  enjoined  the  direction  from  left  to  right,  this,  added  to 
the  greater  readiness  for  taking  that  direction ,  soon  gave  the 
person  who  did  so  the  appearance  of  dexterity;  and  this  idea, 
as  well  as  the  other,  certainly  presents  itself  to  our  minds  in 
reading  both  II.  a,  597.  and  Od.  (>,  365.  "He  moved  from  left 
to  right,  like  an  experienced  cup-bearer,  like  a  practised  beg- 
gar,^' &c.  But  neither  of  these  three  forms  has  in  Homer  the 
actual  meaning  of  dexterity  which  SBii6s  and  ijoSil^iog  acquired 
in  the  language  of  later  times.  As  early  however  as  the  Hymn 
to  Mercury,  454.  ivdditog  is  so  used;  where  Apollo,  admiring 
the  musical  skill  of  Mercury,  says  that  nothing  has  over  so  much 
pleased  him  of  all 

Ola  vidiv  ^aXtyg  ivdi^ia  (gya  nilovtai^. 


*Evijpo9^tv^  iviittoy^  ipistG);  vid.  avijpo^ev. 

'EoXrjTO'y  vid.  aioXog. 

^EitaiVYi'y  vid.  alvog. 

'EytaQio^iai ;  vid.  aQxo\iai. 

'Emde^ia;  vid.  ivdi^ia. 

^EjtirjQa,  isnijQavog;  vid.  f]Qa. 

50.  'Esti6tf'cpci» 

1 .  The  Homeric  expression  XQtitiJQas  fne^tiifavto  xototo  can 
hardly  nowadays  be  reckoned  among  the  ambiguous  and  pro- 
blematical expressions  of  Homer^s  text ,  nor  can  there  be  any 


'  The  form  ivSi^iog  never  came  into  common  use.  Nor  it  is  ever 
in  the  physical  meaning  of  its  root  otherwise  than  poetical,  e.  g.  in 
Callim.  Epig.  \7,  Sh  Si  0v  (itl  nvivarjg  ivdi^Oi :  the  same  may  be  said 
of  it  when  used  adverbially. 

U2 
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longer  a  doubt  of  its  meaning  nothing  more  than  they  filled  the 
cups  quite  full  of  wine.  Heyne  (on  II.  a,  470.)  has  brought  to- 
gether everything  which  can  throw  light  on  this  explanation; 
and  if  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  decisive  in  giving  his  opinion, 
it  arose  solely  from  a  habit ,  which  had  become  to  him  a  second 
nature,  never  to  reject  entirely  any  position  that  appeared 
to  have  one  tenable  point,  but  to  leave  as  problematical  what- 
ever he  could.  The  addition  of  the  genitive  jrororo,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  expression  (0*,  232.)  UCvovxeg  XQtjtiJQag  iici- 
6t((p6ag  otvoiOy  have  placed  that  explanation  beyond  all  doubt 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  judges;  at  the  head  of 
whom  stands  Aristotle,  in  the  following  passage  of  his  Sympo- 
sium preserved  in  Athenajus  (15.  p.  674.  extr.)  .  ..x6  81  0tsq)atv 
TtXfJQiDCiv  xiva  6ri(ia^v€t.  ''OiirjQog '  xovQOi  dh  XQtjriJQag  i7tB6ti- 
ifavto  xoroto .... 

2.  But  some  of  the  grammarians,  who  adopt  this  same 
meaning,  explain  the  word  enLCtitpo^at  by  fi^XQt  (SXBtpdvrig 
jtXrjQoo^  with  whom  I  cannot  agree,  not  thinking  that  the 
root  0ticp(o  can  be  used  to  express  that  compound  idea;  and 
without  hesitation  I  declare  my  preference  of  the  other  expla- 
nation found  in  the  scholia,  vtcIq  to  xMog  enXtJQOdav ,  cjCts 
Soxetv  i(5xiip%ai  tc5  vygp'  which  agrees  precisely  with  Athe- 
nseus  1,  p.  13.  d.  If  for  instance  a  vessel  be  filled  as  full  as 
possible,  the  liquor  rises  somewhat  above' the  rim,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  cover,  or,  if  you  will,  a  crown.  Without  now  insisting 
particularly  on  this  literal  over-fulness,  we  can  very  well  sup- 
pose that  the  expression  fTtLdrdtpsod'aij  arising  undoubtedly  from 
this  appearance,  may  have  passed  over  into  a  common  hyper- 
bolical expression  for  complete  fulness.  But  still  we  must  not 
forget  the  context  in  Athenseus;  xal  ravra  ingaaaov  (i.  e.  they 
filled  the  vessel  in  the  manner  before  described  above  the  brim) 
nQog  oic9vov  tiS'iftsvoc. 

3.  And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  older  commentators 
and  grammarians,  the  whole  body  of  scholiasts  — ^ApoUonius, 
Hesychius,  Suidas,  Eustathius  —  agree  in  this  explanation;  and 
the  other  idea  of  the  literal  crowning  of  the  wine  is  not  men- 
tioned by  one,  not  even  by  Eustathius,  who  on  other  occasions 
has  been  very  successful  in  hunting  out  false  interpretations. 
For  of  the  four  glosses  of  Hesychius  which  refer  to  this  expres- 
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sion,  the  following  —  *Em6t6ipiag  otv(p'  iiti0r€<pccv(o^dvovg  (fiic: 
Bee  Schow.)  — •  need  not  be  considered  as  a  deviation  from  that 
universal  agreement,  in  as  much  as  Athenseus  also  explains 
i7Ci6ri(psa^at  elsewhere  by  the  addition  of  (36rs  dia  rov  norov 
ini6xBipavoviS^ai.  But  in  our  lexicons  intasti^xo  and  ini0t€ip7Jg 
ought  no  longer  to  be  interpreted  by  io  crown;  for  the  verb 
is  never  found  except  in  these  passages  of  Homer  and  in  some 
occasional  literal  imitations  of  them;  and  ini<stBq)rjg  occurs 
only,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  twenty-first  fragment  of  Archi- 
lochus,  where  Thasus  is  said  to  be  vXrjg  aygCag  iitiatstprjg. 
In  this  passage  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  imagining  the 
figurative  idea  of  a  crown,  for  the  genitive  does  not  admit  of  it, 
nor  would  it  at  all  agree  with  the  context,  which  intends  to 
lower  and  vilify  the  island,  ijds  6'  Sift*  &vov  ^dxig  '^rrjxsv  vXrjg 
ayQCag  imatsgrijg.  It  means  no  more  than  covered  over,  and 
therefore  explains  very  clearly  the  Homeric  otvoco  ini6t£q)iag, 
AS  this  again  does  the  inB6xiilfavto  noxoto, 

4.  Amidst  this  certainty  which  reigns  over  the  meaning  of 
the  Homeric  expression,  VirgiFs  imitation  of  it  is  extremely 
startling:  for  who  can  say  that  "^Z  socH  crafera  coronanP^ 
(Georg.  2,  528.)  is  not  an  imitation  of  xovqoi  fihv  XQrixrJQag  ins- 
axeilfavxo?  Or  if  this  be  left  undecided,  have  we  not  in  the  fol 
lowing  an  almost  literal  translation  of  II.  ccj  469? 

Avxaq  IhbI  no^iog  not  ldr]xvog  ig  Iqov  !vxo, 
Kovqoi  lihv  K^rjviJQag  inscxi^cevxo  tcoxoio. 

iEneid  1,723: 

Postquam  prima  quies  epulis,  mensssque  remotse, 
Crateras  magnos  statuunt  et  vina  coronant. 

Which  last  verse  is  again  given  with  a  trifling  alteration  at  lib.  7, 
147.;  as  Homer  sometimes  repeats  his  corresponding  one.  It 
was  therefore  very  excusable  if  the  old  commentators,  whom 
Servius  had  lying  before  him,  expected  to  find  the  sense  of  the 
Homeric  inioxdtlfaad'aiy  as  we  have  given  it  above,  not  only  in 
this  passage  of  the  iEneid  (1,  723.),  but  also  at  3;  525.  where 
it  is  said,  "Tum  Pater  Anchises  magnum  cratera  corona  Induit, 
in\plevitque  mero,"  and  which  must  of  course  have  a  similar 
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meaning  with  the  former*.  I  myself  had  made  some  efforts 
to  reconcile  my  mind  to  this  forced  interpretation  of  the  two 
passages  of  Virgil;  but  having  done  so,.  I  confess  I  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  impression,  so  as  to 
listen  to  Hettinger's  fundamental  exposition  of  them  (in  Mus. 
Turic.  I.  p.  266.  sqq.),  in  which  he  defends  the  simple  inter- 
pretation of  the  words.  He  has  collected  the  foUovring  pas- 
sages, viz.  Soph.  QEd.  Col.  485  —  8.  (472  —  5.),  Alexis  ap. 
Athen.  11.  p.  472.  a.,  Xenophanes  Coloph.  ib.  p.  462.  c, 
Theocrit.  2,  2.,  TibuU.  2,  5,  98.,  Stat.  Theb.  8,  225.,  Silv, 
3,  1,  76.;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  is,  that 
the  custom  o{  crowning  and  decorating  their  cups  and  vessels 
at  banquets  and  religious  ceremonies  was  so  universal,  even 
from  the  heroic  ages,  that  whatever  boldness  of  expression  we 
may  be  willing  to  concede  to  VirgiFs  language,  it  is  impossible 
to  interpret  those  passages  with  corona  and  coronare  in  any 
other  than  the  literal  sense  of  the  words.  And  should  it  even, 
be  allowed  that  an  hypallagc,  as  vina  coronare  for  crateras  co- 
ronare vino,  were  defensible  here  and  elsewhere,  nay,  were 
quite  Virgilian,  yet  it  would  be  inadmissible  in  a  case  like  this, 
in  which  the  other  meaning  comes  at  once  so  naturally  that  Vre 
cannot  mistake  it;  and  the  more  so,  as  by  altering  the  pas- 
sage to  "Crateras  magnos  statuunt,  vinoque  coronani ,^^  the 
poet  would  have  given  the  desired  meaning,  the  language 
would  have  been  quite  poetical  enough,  it  would  have  been  a 
truer  imitation  of  Homer,  and  would  have  completed  the  verse 
better. 

5.  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  this  deviation  of  Virgil 
from  Homer?  The  three  principal  persons  who  may  be  con- 
sulted on  it,  Hettinger,  Voss,  (who  gives  in  his  Georgics  2,  527. 
the  result  of  Hettinger's  investigation,)  and  Heyne,  do  not  ex- 
plain themselves  clearly.  But  as  they  all  consider  it  to  be  an 
adaptation  of  later  customs  to  the  heroic  ages,  and  defend  it  as 
such,  they  appear  to  suppose  that  Virgil  understood  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Homeric  expression,  and  intentionally  used  the 


*  Villoison  ad  Apollon.  Lex.  v.  ins0xi\l;avxOy  speaking  of  vina  co- 
ronanfy  has  lately  declared  himself  also  of  this  opinion. 
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corresponding  Latin  one  with  a  different  meaning.  But  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  poor  play  on  words,  and  one  which,  from 
its  giving  an  appearance  of  a  want  of  classical  knowledge 
(for  the  Greek  word  would  then  be  taken  in  its  common  sense) 
could  not  have  been  pleasing.  That  a  twofold  interpretation  of 
Homer's  expression  was  common  among  the  Greeks  I  cannot 
believe,  reasoning  from  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  critics 
from  Aristotle  downward  being  in  favour  of  the  one,  and  the 
total  silence  of  all  antiquity  respecting  the  other,  which  was  so 
striking  that  it  could  not  have  escaped  observation.  But  I  can 
very  readily  suppose  in  Virgil  an  actual  deficiency  of  classical 
knowledge  in  particular  instances  like  this.  The  erudition  of 
those  Roman  scholars  consisted  in  having  frequently  read  the 
numerous  Grecian  models  then  extant,  and  heard  scholastic 
explanations  of  some  of  them,  particularly  of  Homer;  but  that 
tlie  grammatical  disquisitions  on  every  particular  passage  were 
always  in  their  mind  and  before  their  eyes  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed. The  more-genius  a  poet  had,  the  more  he  felt  himself 
raised  above  such  trifling  details ;  and  with  a  mind  thus  enriched 
by  Homer,  Virgil  was  sure  of  producing  a  poem  calculated  to 
delight  his  countrymen,  even  though  he  might  chance  here  and 
there  to  have  understood  an  Homeric  verse  not  exactly  as  its 
author  meant. 


51.  'EitvTfidig. 

1.  The  word  ^jrtnjd^^  occurs  in  Homer  only  twice,  at  II.  a, 
142.  and  Od.  o,  28.,  and  in  both  passages  this  accentuation  is 
the  common  one,  or  at  least  that  adopted  by  the  best  gram- 
marians; while  the  same  word,  when  it  occurs  as  an  adverb 
in  the  later  writers,  has  the  acute  accent  on  the  antepenultima. 
The  groimds  which  the  grammarians  give  for  this  Homeric  ac- 
centuation puts  it,  however,  pretty  much  beyond  a  doubt  that' 
it  originates  with  them;  and  it- exhibits  therefore  a  striking 
proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  these  our  teachers  (for  such  they 
still  continue  to  be)  in  their  grammatical  judgment.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  first  passage,  which  describes  the  equipping  of 
a  vessel, 
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'£$  d*  ioitag  imxtidig  aytlqo^itv^  ig  i^  i%ax6ik§r[v 

Seiofiev 

they  explain  it  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  accusative  plural  £«*- 
tridiag;  and  in  the  other  passage, 

MvrjafqQODv  0  imtridig  ccQiffrrjeg  XoxocDGiv^ 

it  is  to  be  the  nominative  dmrridisg^  the  contraction  taking  place 
in  both  cases  on  account  of  the  metre.  In  illustration  of  this 
they  cite  SvaxXia  at  II.  /3, 115.  for  Svankeia^  axXeig  at  II.  rj^  100. 
for  dxXsisg^  and  naXiiLnszig^  which,  like  the  word  in  question,  is 
supposed  to  stand  for  -ieg  at  Od.  «,  27.  and  for  ~iag  at  11. 3r,  395. 
It  requires  only  to  make  this  statement,  to  see  at  once  that  gram- 
matical criticism  will  not  bear  it  out.  In  dvOxXia  for  SwsxXBia 
the  elision  is  correct,  and  confirmed  by  other  analogous  cases, 
as  ^>o^io  for  tpofiico.  But  every  one  knows  that  this  can  only 
take  place  where  three  vowels  meet*.  ^AxXeig  for  dxXseeg  may 
therefore  be  justified ;  but  TcaXifiJceteg  and  iTCixrideg  (whether  as 
an  elision  for  -hg^  -ictg^  or,  as  some  of  the  granunarians  propose, 
a  mere  metrical  abbreviation  for  -stg  as  the  xjontraction  of  both 
cases,)  would  be  forms  without  an  example  in  the  old  Epic  poetry. 
2.  I  say  in  old  Epic  poetry,  because  I  can  bring  from  an 
Alexandrine  Epic  poet  an  instance  of  this  form  which  is  not,  I 
think,  known.  In  the  scholia  of  Choeroboscos  to  the  Fpaf^- 
liaxixol  xavovag  of  Thcodosius  (see  Bibl.  Coisl.  Cod.  176.)  from 
fol.  209.  (Bekker.  Anecd.  p.  1253.)  stands  the  following  frag- 
ment of  Calliraaclius, 

01  xB  fiionlavig  uyQOV  an   ayQOv 

OoiTOjaiv  *. 
But  Callimachus,  who  is  always  on  the  look  out  for  anything 
imusual,  cannot  be  quoted  in  proof  of  what  is  really  Epic  lan- 

*  [A  similar  elision  takes  place  in  English  where  there  is  a 
meeting  of  three  or  even  of  two  vowels :  c.  g.  seest  for  see-est, 
gavest  for  gavc-cst,  &c.  —  Ed.] 

^  Bokker's  manuscript  has  g:}]z(oatv  with  (poi  written  over  it.  The 
fragment  appears  to  me  to  be  from  thcHecalo,  from  which  Hesychius 
has  quoted  the  word  rtifpctyot  with  the  explanation  nivr]zzg^  cctcoqoi^ 
which,  if  joined  to  the  above  words  in  some  such  way  as  this,  A/^a- 
yoi  avigegotxe^  &c.,  suits  them  very  well,  as  does  the  whole  verse  in 
connexion  with  another  fragment  quoted  also  from  the  Hecale  and 
thus  restored  by  Bentlcy  (fr.  41.) ;  xiov  di  I  navxeg  odtxai  Hqa  tpilA- 
Itvirig  •  £^f  y«^  xiyog  axAi}iarov. 
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giiago;  and  the  most  which  can  be  gathered  from  this  fragment 
is,  the  probability  that  already  in  his  time  the  Homeric  forms 
imxriSig,  Tcahiiitstsg  were  understood  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above,  and  that  he  did  not  fail  to  imitate  them.  Since,  however, 
Callimachus  in  particular  introduced  into  his  hexameters  any- 
thing imcommon  from  all  the  dialects,  I  think  it  much  more 
probable  that  the  Aeolic,  to  which  belong  the  verbal  forms  in 
€g  and  sv  for  sig  and  ftv,  did  actually  change  the  plurals  from 
€tg  to  sg.  This  probability  is  much  increased  by  another  fragment 
which  the  same  Choeroboscus  (Bekker.  p.  1187.)  has  preserved 
also  from  Callimachus ,  and  in  which  is  found  the  nomin.  sing,  in 
eg  for  6t.g  (gen.  evtog). 

6  d'  aeldcov 

Maloeg  rjl&s  %o^6g 

for  MaXdetgy  i.  e.  the  Chorus  of  l^^roAAov  MaXoeig  in  Lesbos; 
see  Steph.  Byz.  in  MaXosig.  The  Aeolicism  was  probably  sup- 
posed by  the  older  grammarians  to  exist  in  naXtfinstag,  &c., 
according  to  the  well-known  uncritical  hypothesis  that  all  the 
dialects  are  to  be  found  in  Homer ;  and  thus  their  explanation, 
though  by  no  means  admissible,  would  yet  be  more  reasonable 
than  the  totally  unfoimded  elision  of  ^  and  a  in  the  terminations 
seg  and  sag. 

3.  If  now  the  sense  of  the  word  in  these  Homeric  passages 
were  not  at  variance  with  this,  we  should  have  nothing  more 
to  do  tJian  to  adopt  the  above  explanation,  bow  to  the  authority 
of  Callimachus,  as  one  of  the  oldest  grammarians,  and  suppose 
that  these  forms  were  rare  and  antiquated  expressions.  But  a 
glance  at  the  passages  shows  at  once,  to  any  one  who  is  merely 
put  in  the  right  track,  that  it  is  in  every  instance  a  neuter  in  eg, 
attached  adverbially  to  the  verb,  and  supplying  the  same  sense 
as  its  adjective  would  give  if  joined  to  a  noun.  This  is  so  evi- 
dent, that  we  cannot  except  even  axXeig^  although  that  would  be, 
as  a  masc.  plur.  (according  to  what  was  said  above)  quite  agree- 
able to  analogy;  for  who  would  not  prefer  taking  it  adverbially 
in  the  following  passage?  (II.  iy,  100.) 

AXX  vfiHg  filv  ndweg  vdcoQ  %al  ycila  yivoLO^e 
H^iivoi  av^i  IymCxoi  i%riqtoi,  a'aXtig  avxtog. 

The  masculine  m  rig  of  naXi^insxig  does  not,  it  is  true,  occur 
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anywhere;  but  the  analogy  of  nQoxctrjg^  xegixstrig  will  givei^ 
and  the  adverbial  neuter  of  this  suits  so  naturally  both  these 
passages,  (Od.  £,  27.) 

MvfjcxfJQeg  d   Iv  vrft  TcaXifiTtrtig  anoviwviat 

and  (II.  n,  395.) 

IlaxQOxXog  d'  iiul  ovp  ngmxag  iicixBQCB  tpiXoyyag^ 

^i(;  htl  vr^ag  h(fy9  naki(i7t€xig , 
that  no  grammarian,,  how  ancient  soever  he  may  be,  has  au- 
thority enough  to  force  upon  us  a  form  of  the  nom.  and  ace. 
plur.  so  completely  at  variance  with  all  the  rules  of  Homeric 
grammar. 

4.  In  the  same  way,  no  one,  looking  at  iTCitrjd^g  in  the  pas- 
sages quoted  above,  can  despise,  as  a  point  of  no  importance, 
its  coalescing  so  well  with  the  context  as  an  adverb.  Nor  ia 
there  anything  in  the  form  of  the  word  to  hinder  our  pro- 
nouncing it,  as  we  have  the  others,  to  be  a  neuter:  and  if  we 
admit  the  present  accentuation  to  be  a  tradition  existing  in  the 
olden  times  of  the  declamation  of  Homeric  poetry,  we  shall 
then  have  inixridig  with  its  old  proper  accent  as  the  neuter  of  the 
adjective  inirtjdtjg^  ig]  and  we  may  compare  the  proparoxyton 
eTtirrjdeg  of  later  times,  as  the  grammarians  do,  with  aXr^^sg. 
But  one  thing  ought  to  be  mentioned,  which  I  have  not  seen 
observed  by  any  one,  that  the  adjective  imrtidtjg  does  not  occur 
in  any  of  the  remains  of  antiquity;  for  the  superlative  i%^- 
trjdiotarogj  which  Schneider  mentions  under  ixirtjdHog  as  a 
various  reading  of  Herodotus,  scarcely  deserves  our  notice, 
the  reading  of  the  text  initTiSBcixaxog  being  the  usual  form 
throughout  his  writings.  Let  us  leave  then  the  existence  of 
the  adjective  undecided,  as  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  incur 
inquiry,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  adverb 
iTCvtrjdig  or  ixirrjdeg  from  itself,  i.  e.  by  a  comparison  of  the  two 
passages. 

5.  As  Homer  uses  the  word  only  twice,  it  is  quite  fair  and 
allowable  to  call  in  to  our  aid  its  later  usage,  particularly  as 
that  was  not  an  imitative  but  a  real  one.  The  general  meaning 
of  snitTiSsg,  and  its  compound  iienirrideg,  which  became  very 
common  in  the  later  authors,  was  intentionally y  premeditatedly^ 
with  forethought  and   consideration:   see  Steph.  Thesaur.  in  v. 
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Plat.  Crito,  p.  43.b.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1,  6,  2.  Eurip.  Iph.  A. 
476.  It  may  also  frequently  be  translated  for  that  very  pur- 
pose^ as  in Aristoph.  Pac.  142*^EitlTr}S£g  slxov  xriddXcoVj  ^  XQij<fo- 
^uL,  It  is  true  that  none  of  these  translations  suit  exactly  either 
of  the  passages  in  Homer;  but  still  it  is  clear  from  comparing 
the  two  together,  that  the  fundamental  idea  is,  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  order  to  attain  its  object,  and  not  as  it  may  chance  to  be.  The 
meaning  in  the  first  passage  then  will  be,  "Let  us  collect  rowers 
as  many  as  are  proper, '^  and  in  the  second,  "The  chiefs  of  the 
suitors  are  lying  in  wait  for  thee  in  numbers  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sionJ^  More  than  this  is  not  necessary  for  our  understanding 
Homer's-  meaning. 

6.  But  now  comes  the  question,  What  is  the  derivation  of 
this  evidently  compounded  word?  It  is  a  very  striking  cir- 
cumstance, that  whilst  the  ini  is  so  easily  seen  and  understood, 
the  latter  part  of  the  word  defies  all  our  endeavours  to  trace 
a  root.  Now  as  the  inv  here  so  plainly  signifies  to  the,  1  do 
not  think  that  any  of  the  usual  modes  of  composition  will  suit 
the  case,  nor  do  I  believe  in  an  adjective  inLtridfjgy  of  which 
that  might  be  the  neuter ;  but  like  naQaxQ'^fia^  f^^i^S^  i^cc£(pvrig^ 
xad^ccTCSQ,  I  look  in  mCzrideg  for  a  preposition  with  its  case:  and 
I  find  that  such  sentences  as  the  following,  'as  is  necessary 
/(r  that  thing ,^  'for  that  very  purpose,'  would  be  expressed 
most  simply  by  hnC  with  a  case  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun, 
oSbj  iiSs^  Totff;  from  which  union  of  words,  not  discernible  in 
the  common  language  of  the  day,  arose  I  apprehend  the  ad- 
verb inCxriSBgy  whence  was  afterwards  formed  an  adjective  inir- 
trjdeiogj  which,  like  the  verb  inixridev(Dy  does  not  occur  so  early 
as  Homer  ^. 


^EQiijQavogy  iQirjQog,  ^Qi^JQ^Si  vid.  7]Qa. 


^  As  the  old  language  could  stray  from  xoiade  to  totadeCLy  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  might  do  the  same  from  tads  to  rddeCi^  still  keeping  the 
first  syllable  unchanged.  And  from  im  xddeaiv  might  perhaps  come 
litlxffdBg  by  an  elongation  very  natural  in  compound  words,  by  cut- 
ting bff  the  termination,  and  by  a  mode  of  accenting  common  to  cases 
of  apparent  composition. 
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1.  On  the  Homeric  meanings  of  egfia  Schneider  has  col- 
lected in  his  Lexicon  whatever  is  essential.  The  word  has  trv-o 
leading  senses,  and  in  each  of  these  are  other  words  akin 
to  it. 

1.)  €Qfia,  a  prop  or  support,  particularly  of  vessels  drawn  up 
dry  on  the  land ;  metaphorically,  of  young  warriors,  egp^a  xoXrjosy 
the  prop  of  the  city.  Akin  to  this  is  BQfiig,  tvog^  the  post  or  foot 
of  a  bed, 

3.)  sQ^dy  an  earring :  akin  to  it  is  5Q(iogy  a  necklace, 

2.  The  stem  or  root  of  this  form  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  for"  the  second  meaning,  in  the  verb  etQSiVy  serere, 
nectere,  Uo  string y^  e.  g.  pearls,  &c.  on  a  string,  wire,  or  the  like; 
and  for  the  first  meaning,  in  ign'Ssiv^  to  fix  against ,  support; 
for  a  proof  of  which  latter  explanation  and  derivation  we  may 
cite  Pindar  (as  the  Schol.  on  II. -^r,  549.  has  done),  who  cer- 
tainly had  the  Homeric  expression  in  his  eye  when  he  called 
Theron  in  01.  2,  12.  iQeiafL*  *j4xgdyavrog.  That  the  spiritus 
is  no  objection  to  either  of  these  derivations  is  shown  by  ttie 
analogy  not  only  of  oqcd,  oqw^il  —  og^og  (the  road  whence  ves- 
sels sail),  6QfLav;  &q(o,  &QCiQBtv —  a^fta,  &QiL6ic3y  aQ(iovia;  but  by 
the  well-known  verbal  substantive  of  sHqslv — eCQfiogf  from  which 
OQiiog  (a  necklace,  radically  different  from  the  other  ,SQ(iog) 
originally  differed  only  by  the  change  of  the  vowel:  compare 
xoQ(i6g  from  xeiQca,  (StoX^og  from  Cxikkcoy  and  oAftog,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  art.  87.  note  6.  The  derivation  of  fQi^cCy 
an  earring  y  from  BtQGiy  is  therefore  clear  and  certain.  But 
for  the  root  of  £(>fia,  a  propy  we  must  neither  with  the  ancients 
take  exactly  igst^p^Uy  nor  with  the  moderns  must  we  soar  into 
the  clouds  in  search  of  EPSl.  What  I  have  said  under  aipfvog 
of  €y  holds  good  of  it  also  when  lengthened  into  €l:  its  exist- 
ence in  the  middle  of  many  words  may  be  quite  as  well  ex- 
plained to  be  a  lengthening  of  the  radical  form,  as  its  absence 
may  be  considered  an  abridgement  of  it  in  itpelXeiv  6<pXstVy  iysC- 
giiV6Qyi(J^cci,  aysiQSvv  fiygofievog.  We  may  also  compare  dfisifim 
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with  the  radical  ifttpiy  Lat.  amb-y  and  dXeifpco  with  the  German 
salhen,  'to  anoint'.  In  this  way  then  we  have,  {origBCda^  a  shorter 
form  ^(>dcj,  or  ?qSco^  through  the  verbal  substantive  fipfta,  as  good 
as  demonstrated;  in  which,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  identify  it  with  the  well-known  verb  iQdetVy  to  do^. 

3.  But  this  derivation  from  igsCdsiv  may  also  come  very  aptly 
to  satisfy  us  of  the  meaning  of  bqilu  in  II.  d,  117.  where  a  sharp 
arrow  is  called  ^skaLvecDV  eQ^'  ddvvdcDVy  without  our  troubling 
ourselves  to  examine  all  the  ancient  and  modem  objections  which 
criticism  has  brought  against  it:  see  Apollon.  Lex.  y.'^EQfiata 
andHejnie  ad  loc.  Against  the  explanation  in  Eustathius,  ivci 
atoSvvai  olov  ivoixovat  xal  ivBQsCSovtai^  Sets  o;roi;  avro 
BifSbl^ri  ixBt  xal  ^avccOt^ovg  odvvag  6vvBL0iQXB0^aiy  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  be  said,  that  the  comparison  is  too  physical. 
But  with  the  comparison  of  Sg^a  nokrjog  I  am  much  more  satis- 
fied, although  the  scholium  in  which  it  is  brought  forward  ap- 
pears to  make  it  in  another  sense.  Exactly  what  brave  and  stout 
warriors  are  to  their  fellow-citizens,  is  the  sharp  arrow  to  the 
pains  of  the  wound  made  by  it.  The  species  of  personification 
-N^Jiich  lies  in  this  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  Homer,  in  whom 
for  example  the  aiTOws  fly  abo.ut  'full  of  eagerness  to  feed  on  the 
flesh  of  the  combatants.'  The  dark  cruel  pains  place  all  their 
hopes  and  confidence  *  in  so  sharp  an  arrow  ^. 


'  A  trace  of  affinity  to  this  epJco,  iQeidto^  may  be  found  also  in  the 
German  word  horly  which  is  exactly  synonymous  with  BQ^a  in  the 
expression  fpjua  nokijog.    See  alsd  note  3. 

*  [Passow  prefers  the  idoa  that  "the  arrow  which,  by  pressing 
deep  into  the  wound  lays  the  foundation  of  pains,  or  presses  them 
deep  into  the  wounded  person,  is  therefore  (he  bringer,  producer  of 
pains  J^  —  Ed.] 

^To  this  same  figurative  idea  of  confidence  belongs  the  expression 
of  a  later  poet,  Phanias,  who  in  Epig.  3.  calls  a  ruler  for  drawing 
lines  f^fiof  noQilag  Cafiod-STa).  But  when,  in  an  epigram  of  Simonides 
85.  (91.)  —  where  the  general  reading,  even  in  the  Anthologia  of 
Cephalas,  is  (speaking  of  Periander)  og  Tto^'  v^LTivgyov  Zrjfiatvs 
Xceoig  BQ(i*  ^xcav  KoqIv^ov,  —  Jacobs  compares  it  with  the  Homeric 
BQfia  noXfjog^  this,  in  the  expression* ?ipfia  ^Z^*^*  is  not  so  clear  and 
convincing  as  to  justify  us  in  giving  up  at  once  the  reading  of  the 
MS.  tigfi  ^xtovj  for  an  emendation  proceeding  from  an  unknown 
band.  The  expression  rigii  ^x^tvrivog  does,  we  know,  exist;  and 
although  it  generally  refers  to  objects  which  can  be  granted  or  re- 
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4.  Among  the  post-Homeric  meanings  of  this  word  is  that 
where  SQfLa  or  i^  iQfids  means  a  sunken  rock  or  bank  in  the  sea. 
How  bad  the  old  derivation  of  this  sense  was  from  igvcD^  iQVfixc, 
i.  e.  xcilvfia,  requires  no  specification.  As  vessels  sail  or  ratlier 
strike  upon  such  places,  which  idea  exists  also  in  sQStSca,  nay  is 
the  ground-idea  of  it',  we  might  be  satisfied  with  this  derivation. 
But  no  one  can  pronounce  with  certainty  on  such,  because  the 
relative  meanings  of  eqsCSbiv  in  their  separate  applications  play 
into  each  other  in  too  many  ways.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  fol- 
lowing view  of  the  subject  is  better  calculated  to  comprehend 
more  under  one  idea.  Any  heavy  load,  as  a  large  stone  or  rock, 
a  mass  or  hill  of  sand,  may  from  their  weight,  by  which  thoy  tend 
downward  and  pres$  upon,  igsCSovtai,^  be  called  bq^u.  Thus  the 
ballast  of  a  ship  is  ^ipfia,  although  here  again  the  idea  of  holdina 
finn^  and  as  it  were  supporting  plays  in  with  it;  and  when  llpfta  on 
the  chariot-course  means  the  starting-place  y  the  original  idea 
there,  as  in  all  boundary-marks,  was  that  of  a  huge  stone  secure 
by  its  weight  from  being  displaced.  And  now  we  may  go  on  to 
compare  inHesychius  and  the  other  glossographers,  eQ^axsg^ 
BQ^aioVj  heaps  of  large  stones  placed  in  the  public  ways,  which 
are,  it  is  true,  supposed  to  come  from  'EQfi^g.  But  here  we  find 
brought  into  play  old  confusions  and  circumvolutions  in  the  ideas 
of  the  people,  by  which  the  name  and  ground-idea  of  'Egfifjg 
himself,  beside  the  iQfiatg,  is  drawn  into  this  etymological  inves- 
tigation; in  confirmation  of  which  remark  I  will  only  add  an 
expression  in  the  epigram  of  Philoxenus  (Anal.  2.  p.  58.)?  where 
it  is  said  of  one  who  placed  a  figure  of  Mercury  as  the  starting- 
post,  'Eqiluv  dq)STiJQiov  egfia  dijxev :  although  if  any  one  should 
say  that  Philoxenus  intended  only  a  play  on  the  words,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  contrary. 

5.  To  this  discussion  belongs  a  passage  of  Euripides,  Helen. 


fused  to  others,  as  for  instance  in  Eurip.  Orcst.  1343.  tlfuv  ri^jfi'  (x^^ 
GmxriQiag^  yei  as  it  is  also  used  of  the  gods,  Eurip.  Suppl.  617.  indv- 
xmv  TiQii  l^orTC^,  as  having  the  supreme  \?iU  and  power,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  used  of  the  power  of  an  absolute 
monarch  over  a  state. 

'  With  iQsldcoj  igda^  we  may  again  compare  the  English  hurt, 
French  heurter ;  as  well  as  a  similar  affinity  between  the  German  verbs 
stossen  (to  push),  stulzen  (to  push  violently),  and  stUtzen  (to  prop). 
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860.;  ^vhere  it  is  said  of  the  gods  that  when  a  brave  man  falls 
in  battle  they 

KtxKOvg  6'  ifp"  bq^u  avsQSOv  ixpdXlovCi  yrjg. 

It  may  possibly  be  wished  to  leave  the  second  verse  as  it  stands 
here,  and  to  understand  it  of  one  lying  unburied  on  the  hard 
earth ;  but  that  the  gods  grant  or  refuse  a  grave  is  not  a  true 
thought.  Men  bury  the  good  and  the  bad,  but  the  gods  re- 
gard each  when  in  the  grave  (sv  rv/i/Jco)  as  he  deserves.  The 
true  antithesis  in  the  passage  was  however  felt  by  some,  and 
€Q(ia  yiQS  correctly  explained  to  mean  the  tumulus  or  mound 
raised  over  the  grave.  Now  as  this  lies  like  a  load  on  the 
person  buried  under  it,  others  prefeiTcd  adopting  the  emenda- 
tion of  Scaligfer;  Kaxotg  tf'  i(p^  €Q(ia  atBQSov  ifipdlkovoi  y^g. 
But  this  is  too  bold  an  alteration,  and  is  still  untrue,  for  it  is 
not  the  gods  who  throw  the  mound  upon  him. '  Tjhey  were 
wrong  in  rejecting  the  vg?'  of  Stephens,  as  taken  by  him  from 
the  manuscripts; 

KoKOvg  d'  vg>*  igfut  cxsQeov  in^aXlovCi  yijc, 

^ExpdXXsLV  is  the  proper  expression  for  throwing  out  a  corpse 
or  leaving  it  unburied,  and  is  here  used  very  beautifully  by  a 
kind  of  oxymoron.  Him  whom  men  have  already  interred,  the 
gods  leave  under  his  tumulus  (here  for  particular  reasons  called 
sQ^cc),  as  far  as  regards  them  uninteiTcd,  i.  e.  (as  is  clear  from 
the  first  verse  and  the  epithet  0t€Qe6v)  without  making  the 
earth  lie  lightly  on  him. 


53.  ^EQViOd'at^  {Qv^&ai^  ^vsed'ai^  ^v^d'cci. 

1.  Among  the  diflFerent  modifications  of  meaning  in  this 
verb,  the  most  prominent  are  the  two  following:  1.  to  draw, 
2.  to  save,  protect.  A  difference  of  form  has  followed  this 
difference  of  meaning  in  part,  but  not  in  the  way  which  some 
of  the  commentators  suppose ,  who  appropriate  the  quantity  vg 
to  the  first  and  vg  to  the  second  meaning ;  and  hence  they  write 
the  forms  of  the  first  meaning,  when  the  metre  requires  the 
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syllable  to  be  long,  with  v(50j  but  those  of  the  second  always 
with  v6.  They  have  never,  indeed,  attempted  to  account  for 
this  by  having  recourse  to  a  diflference  of  derivation.  Still  it 
naay  not  be  superfluous  to  show  here  fundamentally  that  all 
these  significations  arise  from  iQVBiv^  to  draw,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  point  out  how  they  do  so. 

2.  The  idea  of  the  middle  voice  of  tQvsiv  is  •/  draw  to  mCy 
after  me^  I  draw  for  myself y  &c.  Thus  of  the  flesh  to  be  drawn 
from  the  spits,  II.  a,  466.  igvUavto  zb  navra;  of  a  person  whom 
another  draws  toward  himself,  Od.  r,  481.  Ttj  d^  ^i^^QV  iX^^Q^) 
£&£v  atStSov  iQV(S0aro,  q>civr]6£V  ts.  To  this  belongs  also  the 
drawing  of  the  bowstring,  Od.  9?,  125.  tglg  fiev  niv  (the  bow) 
TCslE^t^lev^  iQV0(SB(S^aL  liBvaaivav.  the  drawing  of  the  su^ord 
from  the  side,  II.  d,  530.  iQVtSOato  dl  l^ccpog  6^v:  a  person 
drawing  his  own  spear  out  of  the  wound  which  he  had  inflicted, 
or  from  any  other  thing  which  it  had  penetrated,  Od.  x,  165. 
SoQV  xakxBOV  ii,  (OTBLlijg  ElQVtSd^tjv:  and  II.  9?,  200.  ^H  ga^  xat 
ix  xgrj^voto  igvaaato  %dkxBov  iyxog :  the  drawing  their  own 
vessels  into  the  sea  in  order  to  sail  home ,  II.  |,  79.  igvaa^^Bd-a 
v^ag,  a  little  before  which  we  find  merely  the  active.  In  the  same 
way  a  person  draws  a  dead  body  toward  himself  to  get  it  into  a 
place  of  safety,  and  that,  whether  it  bo  the  body  of  a  friend, 
e.  g.  II.  Q,  104.  Bt7CG>g  iQV6m(jLBd^a  vbxqov  (the  body  of  Patroclus) 
IlrikBCSri  ^^xikilt:  0, 152.  ^Ex  ^Bkiav  igvOavto  vbxvv  (the  same 
body),  &c.;  or  that  of  an  enemy,  II.  5;  422.  Ot  81  iLiya  ld%ov- 
xBg  hitiSgaiiov  vUg  ^Axattov  'Ekno^Bvoi  igvBOd'ai,  (Hector  who 
was  knocked  down):  at  <r,  174.  0[  dh  igvisaatsd-ac  noxllkiov 
r^vBiLOBOdav  TgdSBg  h7tid^vov6i  (the  body  of  Patroclus).  In  these 
two  latter  cases  the  active  igvBiv,  bIxblv  is  also  frequently  used. 
But  in  the  middle,  as  used  above,  the  idea  is  evidently  to  briny 
a  body  into  a  place  of  safety,  whether  to  plunder  or  to  save  it, 
for  oneself, 

,3.  From  this  idea  of  dragging  from  amidst  a  crowd  of  ene- 
mies comes  the  general  idea  of  to  save.  Thus  at  II.  f ,  344. 
it  is  said  of  Aeneas  insensible  from  the  blow  of  the  stone,  Kal 
tbv  (iBV  (iBTcc  jjfp<ylt/  Bgv66ato  Ool^og^AnokXaiv  Kvavirj  vb^bXt]  : 
at  X,  363.  to  Hector  escaped  from  the  spear  of  Diomede, 
vvv  avxB  <y'  hgvacato  O.  'A. :  at  v,  93.  airdg  Bfii  ZBvg  Eigv0ad'* 
(saved  me  from  Achilles),   og  ^101  incSgtSB  iiBvog  •laitpijgd  tb 
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yovucc:  at  t,  248.  (to  Achilles),  'j41V  ava^  si  fiifiovds  yB vlaq 

^A%amv  TeiQOfiivovg  igvead'aL  ^  vno  Tgdov  dQVfiaySov.  And  thus 
it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  0a^0ai  at  II.  x,  44.  Od.  %^  372., 
and  in  the  more  general  sense  of  a  reception,  deliverance,  &c., 
as  at  Od.  g,  279.  odl  (tiie  king)  igva^ato  xcc£  fi*  ikiri^sv^  took 
me  under  his  protection,  received  me  a  suppliant.  Hence 
in  the  sense  of  to  ransom,  II.  x>  351.  XQVcf^  igvaaod-at  dvciyot,. 
Still  in  all  these  passages  we  can  trace  the  existence  of  the 
original  idea  of  to  draw  or  snatch  (out  of  danger).  But  the 
word  is  further  used  of  a  deliverance  continued  beyond  the 
mere  act  by  keeping  in  a  state  of  safety,  and  therefore  passes  on 
to  the  idea  of  to  protect,  defend;  as  at  f,  403.  olo(^  ydg  igvhxo 
"Ihov"ExTCi}Q:  at  o,  274.  (of  the  stag  or  wild-goat) ,  Tdv  fiav  r' 
T^Xi^atog  TcitQfi  xal  dd0mog  vkt]  ElQVffarOy  preserved,  saved  it 
from  the  dogs;  at  d,  186.  ndgoi^BV  Eigv^ato  iG)6trjgy  in  front  my 
girdle  protected  me;  and  at  <y,  276.  d6tv  dh  Ttvgyoi^  'Tifnikai  te 
icvXai ....  €lgv66ovxac^. 

4.  Now  as  the  idea  of  saving  is  not  originally  in  the  word. 


*  Among  the  examples  given  in  this  and  the  preceding  section  are 
two  with  the  form  igvea^ai ,  of  which  I  have  shown  in  the  Ausftthrl. 
Sprachl.  in  the  list  of  verbs*,  and  at  sect.  95.  obs.  17.,  that  it  is  an  old 
Epic  future  for  kQvaead^cei.  In  these  two  passages  the  present  is  not 
admissible,  as  is  shown  also  by  the  aorist  igvaaod^ai ,  which  is  found 
in  all  the  other  examples  of  this  meaning,  (the  sudden  snatching, 
drawing,  or  saving  from  a  crowd  of  enemies,)  and  which  would  there- 
fore have  stood  in  these  two  passages  also,  but  that  after  the  verbs 
iknofiai  and  (lifiova  the  future  is  much  more  common. 

^  The  two  examples  with  the  aorist  ElQvaccxo  must  bo  more  accu- 
rately distinguished  from  the  continuous  sense  of  the  imperfect  igyezo 
in  the  first  example,  and  that  of  the  future  siQvaaovxat  in  the  fourth. 
It  is  true  that  both  of  these  two,  as  well  as  the  others,  imply  a  lasting 
protection ;  but  still  the  example  of  the  wild-goat,  Tov  fiiv  t'  riXl^avog 
ntxQ}]  %al  ddaxiog  vlrj  Eigvdcno^  expresses  first  and  foremost  the  mo- 
mentary act  of  receiving  into  protection ;  therefore  it  strictly  means, 
ioolc  it  under  its  protection,  saved  it,  &c.  And  so  in  the  passage  of  II. 
^,  186.  where  Menelaus  says,  "The  arrow  has  not  wounded  me  mor- 
tally, but  my  girdle  saved  me,''  it  certainly  implies  the  lasting  pro- 
tection which  such  a  girdle  affords ;  but  the  aorist  is  used  to  express 
the  moment  when  it  warded  off  that  one  particular  hurt. 

*  [This  will  be  found  in  Buttmann's  Irregular  Verbs,  of  which  a 
translation  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  Albemarle  St.-  Ed.] 
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but  any  one  (without  reference  to  that  idea),,  nay,  even  an 
enemy,  may  be  snatched  away  to  prevent  his  doing  harm,  (e.  g. 
at  II.  £,  456.  where  Apollo  is  wishing  Mars  to  remove  Diomede, 
Ovx  av  Ji)  tovd'  avdQU  fidxtig  iQV6aio  (istBkd'Giv  y)  it  follows  that 
the  idea  in  this  word,  as  in  so  many  others,  is  completely  two- 
fold, i.  e.  the  word  may  refer  not  only  to  the  object  saved  or 
protected,  but  also  to  that  against  which  protection  is  desired, 
e.  g.  at  II.  €j  538.  'H  (the  shield)  d'  ovx  iyxog  Iqvto:  conse- 
quently it  means  to  ward  o^,  impede ,  II.  j3,  859.  '/^AA'  ovx  oloh- 
vot6iv  iQvaiSato  xiJQa  (i^laLvaVj  and  -^-j  143.  dvrJQ  Sd  xsv  ovri 
zfi^og  voov  BiQv66aito :  in  which  sense,  therefore,  iQVXto  is  formed 
from  it. 

5.  A  collateral  meaning  is  io  keepj  observe,  watch;  for  both 
of  the  two  objects  —  that  which  I  may  wish  to  protect,  and  that 
against  which  I  may  wish  to  protect  myself  —  must  be  watched, 
observed.  Thus  at  Od.  ^r,  463.  Telemachus  says  of  the  suitors 
lying  in  wait  for  him,  ij  itt^'  atJr'  elgvatav  otxaS'  lovxa ;  at  Od. 
jr,  459.  li^r^Sa  Kpgtalv  BlQV66aiT0,  nor  keep  the  secret  within  his 
own  breast;  at  ^,  229.  rj  val'v  itgvto  ^gag  tcvxcvov  d^aldfioio, 
the  femald  slave  who  then  watched,  i.  e.  was  then  in  the  constant 
habit  of  watcliing;  at  II.  a,  239.  otrf  d'd(ii6tas  Hgog  Jiog  slgva- 
xavy  who  observe  justice,  watch  over  its  administration;  at  II.  w, 
584.  M)  6  ilIv  xgaSCri  %6kov  ovx  igv^aizo,  watch  over,  restrain 
his  rage :  whence  arises  the  idea,  to  observe,  keep,  obey;  as  at  II. 
9,  230.  ov  <5vyB  fiovXd^  EigvCao  Kgovicovog,  o  tov  (idXa  7c6U,* 
hnixBkkBv  Tqg)01  naQ€6Td(isvai:  and  at  a,  216.  Xgiq  ^Iv  0(p(DttB- 
gov  ya,  ^ed,  inog  BigvOOao^ai,, 

6.  From  this  comparison  of  passages  we  see  clearly  the  ra» 
dical  identity  of  all  these  meanings,  as  far  as  they  proceed  from 
each  other.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  usage  had  not  established 
any  diflference  between  the  forms ,  in  as  much  as  the  originally 
short  v  in  igv(Oy  igv6a>,  remains  also  short  in  the  meanings  to  save, 
watch,  &c.  (see  above,  Bigv6axo  from  II.  6, 186.  o,  274.  v,  93., 
sigvoao  from  9,  230.,  hgv6a<S^av  ivonxxj  851.,  hgv6aixo  hoTa^Oy 
584.);  and  that,  consequently,  according  to  the  analogous  simi- 
larity of  formation  once  observed,  as  soon  as  this  syllable 
becomes  long  to  suit  the  metre,  it  is  now  correctly  written  v6i$ 
in  all  the  meanings.  On  the  quantity  of  the  v  followed  by  a 
vowel  no  dependence  can  be  placed,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
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the  poet  can  in  this  case  shorten  the  long  syllable  as  well  as 
lengthen  the  short  one^. 

7.  The  form  without  a  copulative  vowel,  iQVXO,  etQvtOf  &c.*y 
has,  wherever  it  is  observable,  the  t;  long,  which  is  singular  on 
account  of  the  future  iQv6G},  &c.  But  this  formation  again  does 
not  belong  to  the  meaning  to  save  only.  At  Od.  %,  90.  we  find 
eHQvto  dh  g)d0yavov  o^v,  which  however  is  the  only  passage  I 
know  of  where  it  means  to  draw;  and  therefore  we  may  very 
well  suppose  of  this  form  that  it  gave  the  preference  to  the 
meaning  to  save,  protect.  The  only  passage  where  this  v  is  also 
short,  and  that  too  in  the  passive  meaning  to  be  watched^  shut  in, 
Hes.  d'y  304.  rj  J'  Iqvt*  eiv  'AQifiot6vVy  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
looked  on  as  an  interpolation,  as  Heyne  considers  it  in  his 
Exc.  IV.  on  II.  a,  p.  178. 

8.  Still  more  decided  is  the  transition  to  the  meaning  to  save 
in  the  form  ^u£6^cct,  syncop.  aor.  fviJd'ai^,  which  never  occurs 
but  in  this  second  leading  sense,  and  in  the  active  is  quite  out 
of  use;  although  here  also  the  derivatives  ^vtrJQ,  ^vtoq,  and 
^tov  (see  Lex.)  are  proofs  of  the  gVound-meaning  to  draw; 
and  the  shortness  of  the  v  before  the  6  is  evident  in  this  form 
also  from  the  passage  of  II.  o,  29C  Tov  ^ev  iymv  iv^Bv  ^v6d^riv 
which  single  instance  is  quite  sufficient,,  as  the  passages  with 
this  form  are  in  Homer  but  few.  There  is  therefore  no  reason 
why  in  the  Epic  poets,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  we  should  not  always 
write,  when  the  syllable  is  long,  fvC6ato,  igQViSiSato.  Indeed 
consistency  requires  it  to  be  always  so ;  for  that  the  Attics  after- 


^  Heyne  in  his  Exc.  IV.  on  II.  a,  thinks  it  necessary  to  fix  a  radical 
difference  between  igvsad^ai,  iQvtSac&ai  to  draw^  and  ^vtc^cti^  ^vact- 
a^aty  iqvacKS^ai  to  save :  and  hence  in  all  the  passages  in  which  the 
short  syllable  is  against  him  he  looks  out  for  some  old  mistake^ 
since  ^vtai^  §vtOy  stQVxo  may  have  originally  stood  for  ^vszai^  ^vexo^ 
tlQvaaro :  —  a  vain  attempt. 

*  Whether  and  where  these  forms  are  imperfect,  or  syncopated 
aorist,  or  pluperfect,  I  shall  examine  more  at  length  in  the  AusfUhrl. 
Sprachl.  under  'Eqvo)  in  the  list  of  verbs.  [As  the  above  work  was 
untranslated  when  the  first  edition  of  the  Lexilogus  was  printed,  a 
translation  of  the  account  here  referred  to  was  added  at  the  ^d  of 
this  article.  It  has  been  since  published  under  the  title  of  Buttmann's 
Irregular  Verbs.  —  Ed.] 

*  Oed.  Tyr.  1352. 1'^^vro  %ivi<Stoa$v. 
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wards  use  ^vcao^ai  long  is  an  usage  which  originated  with  them 
as  ^xksdyLTiv  alone  with  the  rest  of  the  analogy  sufficiently  proves*. 
The  arbitrary  way  of  writing  some  of  these  forms  as  adopted  in 
Homer  is  particularly  striking  in  iggv^atOy  which  occurs  three 
times;  viz.  U.  o,  290.  v,  194.  Od.  a,  6.,  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  the  forms  of  ^Qvogiai.,  e.  g.  at  Od.  %}  372.  eQViS0ato  oial 
i6d(D0BVy  and  at  II.  o^  290.  iQQViSato,  xal  iedcadBv.  Here  it  \& 
evident  that  these  are  forms  of  the  same  verb  diflfering  only 
metrically,  and  therefore  the  corresponding  syllable  must  also 
be  written  the  same;  consequently  iQv66ato,  iQQViS6ato.  But 
for  the  first  syllable  of  iQQVCato  we  are  also  indebted  to  tlie 
capriciousness  of  the  granunarians.  From  EPT2JATO,  of  the 
two  the  older  way  of  writing,  it  was  as  easy  to  form  eigvccaxo 
as  iQQV0aro.  The  preference  was  given  to  the  former  in  the 
sense  of  io  draw,  €lQV66ato  (pd0yavov  dl^v,  II.  Xf  306.,  and  the 
above  comparison  of  passages  shows  that  it  might  be  written  in 
'  the  same  way  in  the  sense  of  to  save.  Nay,  from  the  similarity 
of  form  it  must  have  been  so,  and  QVB(Sd^av,  ^v6&av,  ought  only 
to  be  used  where  the  verse  requires  this  abridged  form.  But 
this  belongs  to  the  numerous  incongruities  which  have  been 
made  sacred  in  Homer  by  ancient  criticism. 

[Extract  from  the  Atisfuhrltche  SpracMehre, 
*Eqv(o  or  bIqvcDj  to  draw^  used  only  by  the  Ionics  and  Epics, 
has  V  in  the  inflexion.  The  middle  makes  a  transition  to  the 
meaning  of  to  save,  and  in  this  sense  only  we  fin^  a  shortened 
form  ^vofiai,.  This  latter  is  used  also  in  Attic  prose,  and  in 
Attic  poetry  has  the  v  long  in  the  inflexion,  iQQvad^riv,  But 
in  the  Epics  it  is  short  even  there,  U.  o,  29.  ^vod^riv :  hence  in 
these,  if  the  metre  require  a  long  syllable,  this  form  too  should 
be  written  with  60]  but  the  editions  generally  have  iggvUazo^ 
^v0atOy  even  where  the  v  is  required  to  be  long. 

In  the  passive  of  this  verb  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  parti- 
cularly amidst  the  difference  of  meaning,  to  distinguish  the 
tenses.  The  perfect  passive  has  on  account  of  the  reduplica- 
tion, even  when  formed  from  iQVC},  the  syllable  £^as  augment. 
According  to  the  sense  the  forms  bIqvvxkl  or  BlQvaxai.  pluperf. 

*  On  this  also  I  shall  treat  more  at  large  in  the  Ausfuhrl.  Sprachl. 
[See  above.  —  Ed.] 
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BtQVVxOy  elQvato,  II.  g,  75.  Of  69.  o,  654.*  belong  with  certainty 
to  tbis  last  description.  In  Od.  x?  90.  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther etQvto  is  pluperf.  or  syncop.  aor.  ,At  all  events,  as  the 
radical  syllable  of  the  syncop.  aor.  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  perf.  pass.,  it  would  appear,  at  least  for  the  Epic  language, 
that  the  1.  sing.  perf.  pass,  was  formed  not  with  the  6  but  with 
the  long  V. 

In  the  sense  of  io  save,  watch,  &c.  we  have  frequently 
Igva^aVy  igvto,  etQVto,  &c.  with  v,  but  these  cannot  be  perf.  or 
.pluperf.  either  according  to  sense,  or,  where  the  long  syllable 
is  wanting  as  the  augment,  according  to  form.  They  can  only 
be  aorists  (syncop.  aor.)  when  they  mean  a  saving  or  snatching 
away  completed  at  the  instant;  whereas  most  of  the  passages 
are  decisive  in  favour  of  a  continued  action.  Thus  etQvro, 
SQtko,  2.  per.  Iqv6o,  are  plainly  imperf.  at  U.  o,  499.  #,138. 
V,  555.  Xy  507.,  in  all  which  passages  the  meaning  is  was  pro- 
tecting,  &c.  corresponding  exactly  with  the  imperf.  iQVBto  in 
H.  f,  403.  In  the  same  way  etQvvro,  ^vazo,  II.  (i,  454.  tf,  515. 
Od.  Q,  201.  arc  used  of  the  protection  of  bolts,  walls ,  guards, 
&c.;  and  a  similar  meaning  of  a  continued  action  is  always 
in  the  infinitives  algv^^av,  igvc^av,  ^(fd'ai,  Od.  y,  268.  t,  194. 
II.  o,  141.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  all  these  forms  belong  to 
the  syncope  of  thepres.  and  imperf,  (for  which  see  sect.  110,  6. 
of  this  work)  slQveTO  stQvto,  igve^d^ai  ^Qva^ai.  Nay,  the  in- 
dicative itself,  iQvtm  he  watches,  is  used  not  only  by  Apoll. 
Rhod.  2,  1208.,  but  Homer  has  the  3.  plur.  BlQvatai  in  II.  a, 
239.  Od.  ;r,  463.  in  the  sense  of  to  watch ,  observe,  which  there- 
fore, agreeably  to  the  passages  above  quoted,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  idea  of  the  perfect,  and  consequently  can  be 
only  a  present. 

There  remain  some  passages  which  the  sense  of  the  aorist 
seems  to  suit  better  than  that  of  the  imperfect,  as  at  II.  b,  23. 
538.  igvto,  Soph.  Oed.  T.  1352.  (lyric)  iQQVtoi  these  however 
arc  sufficiently  explained  by  the  greater  freedom  of  the  older 
language  with  regard  to  the  historical  tense. 

I  have  shown  at  sect.  95.  obs.  17.  of  this  work,  that  in  the 
Epic  language  the  future  of  igvia  is  the.  same  as  the  present. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  middle  igvB^d'ai,  II.  g,  422.  t,  248. 
V,  195.,  as  Homer,  after  the  verbs  to  hope,  to  intend,  when 
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speaking  of  a  single  9vent;  never  uses  these  infinitives  in  the 
present,  but  always  in  the  future  or  aOrist. 

There  are  two  Hesiodic  forms  still  to  be  mentioned:  1.)  a/8l6. 
infin.  elgvfievat  with  v ;  consequently  exactly  analogous  to  the 
formation  in  fit;  as  dsLxvvikBvaL  for  Satxvvvai.  2.)  d-y  304.  If^vto 
also  with  u,  and  in  &  passive  sense,  was  toatched^  guarded,] 


54.  ^EQGietVy  igcDij. 

1.  The  meanings  of  the  words  igaatv  and  iQioij  lead  to  two 
most  opposite  things,  violent  motion  and  rest.  At  II.  o,  358. 
SovQo^  ^QGnj  is  the  motion  of  the  hurled  spear;  on  the  other 
hand,  at  jt,  302.  xokdfiov  S'  ov  yCyvEX^  ^Qioij  must  be  translated 
"there  was  no  rest  or  cessation  of  the  war.''  In  the  same  way 
the  verb  is  used  at  a,  303.  of  the  streaming  of  the  blood;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  at  /J,  179.  'AlV  i^t  vvv  xaxct  kaw^Axai^v ,  ^tjSd 
r'  (QcSstj  i.  e.  "nor  be  sluggish."  Hence  the  grammarians  have 
given,  without  any  qualification  whatever,  under  iQcarj  —  OQiirj 
and  xatdnavmg^  and  under  iQ(oij6aL  —  i^6vxd(Sai^  x^Q^l^^^  (^® 
Etym.  and  Hesych.).  A  comparison  however  of  the  different 
passages  where  the  word  occurs  will  make  all  this  consistent. 

2.  That  the  word  belongs  to  the  family  of  ^ica  is  undoubted; 
the  verb  ^dofim^  expressive  of  an  undulating  umvy  motion  (as  of 
a  crowd,  of  the  hair,  &c.),  comes  nearest  to  it,  bearing  the  same 
relation  as  Qvofiai,  does  to  agva.  Its  simple  ground-meaning  is 
in  the  passage  quoted  above,  II.  a,  303.  ^t^a  roi-  al^a  xBlaivov 
iQ€JfJ66i  Ttsgl  SovqI:  its  derivative  sense  is  in  ^(Xiiif  in  the  passages 
where  it  expresses  the  flight  of  arrows  or  the  throw  of  a  spear 
(as  at  II.  d,  542.  A,  357.  o,  358.),  the  rushing  forward  of  a  man 
(II.  g,  488.  6  d'  ov%  VTtdfisvvBv  bqo'^v  TlriveXsao  avaxtog),  the 
swing  of  the  winnower  and  of  the  wood-cutter  (H.  v,  590.  y,  62.). 
Thesemeanings  remain  unchanged  in  such  phrases  as  i^sgcD^iUa 
of  the  horses  springing  on  one  side,  in  II.  if,  468-  At  d'  ilfl- 
Q(6T^6ay  ind  fisvog  ikXa^B  ^(i6v:  or  when  they  run  back  at 
'9',  122.  vnegdritSav  dd  of  Ixtcoh  with  which  last  the  passage  of 
?^,  433.  ccCd'  i^gciri6av  6xi06ta^  exactly  agrees.  But  now  as  the 
idea  oi  from^  off  from,  lies  also  in  the  genitive,  the  expression 
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igmBtv  noXdftoiOy  X^QM^f  (!!•  Vj776.  i^  101.  (),  422.  r,  170.) 
without  any  adjunct,  will  mean  literally  to  mihdrcnv  from^ 
hasten  away  from  the  war;  which  is  in  fact  as  much  as  to 
leave  {#,  desist,  cease;  which  idea,  without  the  exactly  literal 
flense  to  hasten  away  being  implied  in  it,  the  word  has  in  the 
passages  above  quoted;  and  also  in  i(fcirj6av xandtoi^o ,  Hymn. 
Cer.  302.  the  earliest  passage  where  the  idea  of  going  home  is 
particularly  added.  But  the  genitive  may  also  be  omitted, 
when  the  object,  from  which  the  person  or  thing  removes,  is 
evident  from  the  context,  as  at  Od.  fi,  75.  of  the  cloud  always 
hanging  round  the  rock,  td  fihv  ovnoz*  igcoet.  And  thus  this 
idea  became  so  firmly  united  to  igcaetv,  that  it  stands  absolutely 
for  to  withdraw,  desist,  as  in  the  passage  of  II.  /J,  179.  above 
quoted,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and  where  the 
antithesis  makes  the  sense  clear.  But  in  the  expression  ^oA^ot; 
d'  ov  yiyvBt*  iQCotjj  the  genitive  is  to  be  taken  more  literally;  it 
is,  for  instance,  as  if  it  were  oikis  i^Qoisi,  TtoXifiov:  exactly  as  in 
prose  we  have  dicicllayrj  fiiov,  0v^g)O(fdsy  &c.  from  analldrte' 
a^ai  piovj  av^ipoQdg. 

3.  This  verb,  like  so  many  others,  passed  over  into  the  trans- 
itive sense,  and  meant  literally  to  cause  to  retire,  Vrive  back; 
as  at  II.  Vj  57.  it  is  said  of  Hector,  Tc5  xs  xal  iacvitevov  tcbq 
(Qonjaait'  dnovrjfSv:  and  so  also  in  the  substantive  i^civ  ^evdav 
dnsQGfBvg,  II.  ^,  361.  he  who  makes  to  retire,  drives  back;  in  both 
which  cases,  however,  the  idea  of  from  ot  backwards  lies  in  the 
preposition,  and  iQcaetv  therefore  remains  nearer  to  its  simple 
meaning.* 

4.  In  the  use  which  later  writers  make  of  this  Homeric  word 
there  are  two  passages  which  deserve  our  notice.  The  first  is 
a  remarkable  one  in  Theocritus  13,  74.  of  Hercules  who  left 
the  Argonauts,  Ovvbxbv  i^QciriCs  tQiaxovrd^vyov  *AQy(6:  which 
would  have  come  nearer  to  tlie  Homeric  usage,  and  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  verb ,  if  instead  of  the  accusative 
it  had  been  the  genitive,  iiQciri^E  XQvaxovxalvyov  ^Aqyovg,  The 
other  is  quoted  from  Callimachus  by  the  Etym.  M.  and  Suid.  in  v. 

Qriqog  iQcaijcag  oXoov  niQCcg. 

See  Bentl.  Fragm.  249.  Suidas  explains  the  verb  here  by 
Hei^o^ag,  xatBd^ag,  which  would  be  a  singular  deviation  of 
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meaning.  It  appears  to  me  better  to  begin  with  the  gloss  of 
the  Etym.  M.,  confused  as  it  is.  There  we  find  as  a  derivation 
of  the  word  igcnj  the  following:  rj  dxo  tijg  iQd6€(og'  x^tfi^yop 
xig  xal  dxoxXvcig  iczw  6g  KaXkifutxog,  iQ(oiJ6ag  driQdg  dXow 
Ttiqag  •  ro  elg  njv  i(^v  xatayayciv.  That  is  to  say,  the  gramma- 
rian derives  i(fav^  to  pour  otU,  from  Sga,  the  earth,  and  sopposet 
iQiOBtv  to  have  pretty  nearly  the  same  meaning;  unless  per- 
chance we  have  here  two  derivations  confounded  together  by 
some  mistake  or  other,  one  from  igav  to  pour  out,  the  other 
from  iga  the  earth.  In  either  case  the  derivation  is  bad;  but 
the  meaning  of  Callimachus  seems  to  me  to*  be  hit  upon  cor- 
rectly. The  words  are  spoken  of  the  taming  of  the  bull  of 
Marathon  in  the  Hecale  *,  from  which  therefore  this  fragment 
is  taken,  and  from  the  context  of  the  same  comes  also  the 
375th  of  Emesti, 

....  0  fiiv  tlXuBv^  0  6   sTittco  vay^Qog  bdhtig, 

which  Emesti  supposed  to  refer  to  the  carrying  away  of  the 
Minotaur  from  Crete.  This  verse,  when  completed  by  *ilg 
eixdv,  described  the  leading  oflf  the  bull  when  tamed,  by  an 
imitation  of  a  verse  from  Homer,  agreeably  yet  not  too  closely 
parodied,  '^g  bItkov  6  /tiv  "^QX^  6  d'  afi'  eaneto  hdd'eog  q)dg. 
That  my  explanation  is  the  true  one  is  clear  from  Plutarch 
Thes.  c.  14.  ^S^A^av  inl  tov  Maga^dwov  tavQOv ....  xal  ;t^t(ND~ 
ad^svog  insdei^aro  ^cSvra  did  tov  Sifteog  iXd6ag*  alxa 
rcj  ^AnokkGiVi  tip  ^skipiviat  xati^vtStv,  These  two  fragments 
evidently  mark  two  diflFerent  points  of  time  in  this  transaction. 
The  pulling  the  head  of  the  bull  down  to  the  ground  by  the 
horn  is  a  correct  picture  of  the  commencement  of  the  taming ; 
the  grammarian  in  the  Etymologicum  took  it  from  the  pas- 
sage, which  ho  had  complete  before  him,  but  he  thought  he 
might  derive  iQcastv  from  iga.  The  verb  has,  however,  here 
only  the  idea  of  the  powerful  and  swinging  motion  by  which 
the  head  was  pulled  downwards ,  and  that  too  in  a  transitive 
sense.  That  Theseus  did  not  break  oflF  the  horn,  as  Suidas 
translates  it,  is  How  self-evident;  for  not  only  would  that  be  a 


^  See  the  epigram  of  Orinagoras  in  Bentl.  Fragm.  Callim.  40.,  or  in 
Brunck's  Anal.  2,  144. 
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poor  invention  of  the  poet,  but  in  that  case  the  sacrifice  could 
not  have  taken  place.  .  The  sacrificing  of  the  bull  was  in  the 
fable  a  kind  of  proof  of  the  hero's  exploit.  An  inferior  per- 
sonage might  have  destroyed  the  monster,  but  to  sacrifice  the 
bull  the  heroic  strength  of  Theseus  must  bring  him  to  the  altar 
not  merely  alive  but  unmiitilated. 

EvdeteXog;  vid.  deiXrj. 
EvxrjXog;    vid.  txrjXog, 

55.  Evv€y  ^vte,  devve. 

1.  If  we  throw  aside  some  of  the  passages  belonging  to 
this  investigation,  the  use  of  the  particles  evta  and  i}vr«  will 
be  decidedly  distinct;  and  so  much  so,  that  no  one  would  think 
of  considering  them  as  originally  the  same,  without  being  at 
the  same  time  impelled  to  do  that  which  is  a  check  to  all  in- 
vestigation, viz.  to  join  together  etymologically  whatever  is 
similar.  If  we  proceed  however  with  proper  deliberation,  €vrs 
will  be  found  to  be  a  dialect  from  ore,  into  the  elementary 
causes  of  which  latter  word  no  one  would  venture  to  penetrate, 
unless  invited  by  some  certain  intimations*.    I  ought  rather, 

^  Schneider's  supposition,  that  ivx€  came  from  the  genitive  ev  xs 
for  ov  Tf,  i.  e.  ov,  is  not  satisfactory,  because  there  is  not  the  least 
ground  for  using  the  genitive  of  the  pronoun  for  this  idea  of  time. 
And  then  ore  requires  a  similar  explanation :  for  whi^h  purpose  it 
would  be  better  to  take  the  accusative  o,Ta  for  xa^'  o,!^,  in  that  (i.  e. 
in  the  time)  when . . . ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
the  syllable  Tf,  which  in  the  correlative  toxe  is  not  capable  of  any  ra- 
dical explanation  whatever,  unless  we  suppose  this  demonstrative 
to  be  formed  at  once  caiachresticaUy  according  to  that  relative.  All 
this  is  possible ;  but  if  we  can  get  nothing  more  than  possibilities,  the 
investigation  is  at  an  end.  That  all  these  correlatives  come  from  the 
articles  o,  to,  &c.,  partly  from  mere  inflexion,  partly  from  being  joined 
with  other  words,  is  certain :  and  hence  it  has  struck  me  with  regard 
to  another  word  more  definitely  expressive  of  time,T?/r/xa,.that  there 
may  have  been  an  old  word  Ja,  J^lSy  answering  to  the  Latin  vice^, 

•  [On  this  word  see  note  in  Peile's  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus, 
p.  386. —Ed.] 
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I  think;  to  bring  forward  a  conjecture  of  my  own  respectiiig 
fjvte^  which  Schneider  has  slightly  mentioned  in  his  Lexicon, 
that  it  comes  from  y  avrs  or  ^  Sre  (as  from  ovo(ia  av€iw(ios)  with 
the  aspirate  changeable^  as  in  the  correlative  of  rijiiog,  ^fiog  for 
^fiog.  For  that  g  for  6g  in  such  derivations  occurs  in  Homers 
language;  see  art.  104.  sect.  6.  The  elliptical  dg  Ste  always 
brings  before  the  mind  the  verb  which  is  understood,  as  at  D. 
J,  463.  iJQins  S%  cig  ore  JCVQyogj  "ho  fell,  as  when  a  tower  falls;'' 
and  Od.  I,  368.  Mvd'ov  d\  cog  or'  dovdog^  ixcctafidvag  xcctile^ag, 
"thou  hast  told  thy  tale  skilfully,  as  when  a  poet  tells  any- 
thing:'' and  ijvra,  which  came  into  the  Epic  language  from  an 
older  dialect,  was  weakened  down  to  the  mere  common  meaning 
of  as;  but  still  the  accent  bears  the  trace  of  5tb  or  sike  lying  con- 
cealed under  it. 

2.  That  r]vt£  stands  for  evts  is  therefore,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  not  possible,  and  as  far  as  I  know  there  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  language.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
handed  down  to  us  evte  for  i^vzs  twice  as  a  various  reading  in 
Homer.   In  II.  y,  10.  the  reading  of  the  text  i^, 

Evt'  OQ€og  xoQwpyCi  votog  xcetixsvsv  opUx^h^ 

''Slg  S^cc  xAv  vno  nocal  novl^aXog  £qvw*  asXki^g, 

We  will  take  no  notice  of  those  (see  Schol.)  who  propose  to  read 
€vt€  for  ors  here  also;  but  there  is  quoted  in  the  scholia,  as  an. 
old  various  reading  'Hvz*   ogsvg.    This  however  must  be  re- 


consequently  tiJv  tna  for  hoc  vice,  air Ixa  forr^v  amriv  txa  like  au^ 
(jyeQOv  for  rriv  avxriv  tifiiQov,  How  strongly  this  conjecture  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  accent  is  evident  at  first  sight.  To  this  we  may  add 
another  supposition,  catachrestical  it  is  true,  namely  that  rrjvUay 
from  mere  similarity  of  termination  with  the  adjectival  forms  ravra, 
XO0CCVTCI,  was  changed,  in  order  to  increase  its  force,  to  riyv^xa^rcr, 
a  formation  which  could  not  be  made  from  that  accusative.  And  this 
supposition  is  fully  justified  by  the  far  more  startling  appearances 
in  zrjfAOvvog  and  ivd'svtev^  which  can  have  come  into  the  language  in 
no  other  way  than  by  a  mechanical  imitation  of  that  analogy.  See 
Gram,  sect  72.  b.  5.  and  sect.  103.  6.  —  Again,  vij(iog^  tifiog  may  be 
explained  as  compounded  of  the  article  and  tJiiccQy  consequently  for 
tijfiaQj  fificcQ^  and  answering  to  avxijfiaQ^  which  is  evidently  a  corre- 
lative, though  retaining  only  its  literal  meaning  of  the  day. 
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j.ected,  because  Homer  always  writes  oQSog  at  full  length.'  By 
writes  we  mean  also  pronounces;  for  we  never  find  oQeog  in 
Homer's  metre  written  as  a  dissyllable,  any  more  than  r€£%eog^ 
etfjd'iosj  or  any  other  similar  genitive  of  this  form  which  I  can 
call  to  mind.  The  other  passage  is  in  II.  r,  386,  where,  speaking 
of  the  arms  of  Achilles,  the  old  reading  is, 

Ta  d'^  rjvre  TcreQcc  ylyvez^  SetQS  dl  noi^iva  Acrcov, 

with  the  various  reading  svts.  Wolf,  according  to  a  decision  of 
Anstarchus  and  from  the  Cod.  Ven.  has  adopted. avr^,  so  that  it 
may  bo  said  with  emphasis,  "  they  were  to  him  as  feathers,  and 
raised  him  up."  I  will  not  venture  an  opinion  on  the  figure ; 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  purchase  it  with  a  completely  idle  and 
useless  avve.  For  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  verses 
preceding  to  which  aire  might  express  opposition,  or  even  mere 
diflference,  and  de  is  only  copulative:    "Achilles  tried  on  his 

armour  to  ascertain  El  oC  ig)aQ(i666eve ,  T©  #'  rivte  TtreQci 

yCyvBto "   I  consider  therefore  the  form  of  ijvr^  contracted 

into  a  dissyllable  to  be  the  one  unquestionably  belonging  to 
this  verse,  and  I  leave  others  to  choose  between  the  various 
readings  in  both  passages  lyvra  and  evxB^  deciding  for  myself  in 
favour  of  Hm  oQeog^  yivxb  ntSQci, 

3.  A  singular  usage  is  that  where  iJtJra  stands  after  the  compa- 
rative instead  of  ^  in  II.  d,  277.,  of  the  goatherd; 

Tcj  di  X  Svev&Bv  iovn  (ukdvzBqov  iqvze  Ttlaaa 
Oalvtxo  (namely  the  cloud). 

The  singularity  of  this  usage  is  observed  in  the  scholia  on  the 
passage  and  on  Apoll.  Rhod.  1,  269. 

but  they  explain  it  falsely  in  both  passages,  that  the  compa- 
rative is  put  for  the  positive.  It  is  however  worthy  of  remark 
that  this  verse  of  ApoUonius  appears  much  more  like  an  imita- 
tion of  Od.  jr,  216. 

KXociov  6i  X^yioog^  cidivdxBQOv  ijr'  oloavoL 

For  this  ^t£,  or  ij  ts,  is  quite  as  imexampled  in  the  sense  of  rj 
quamy  as  ijvte,  and  the  t€  here  has  no  such  grounds  to  rest  on 
as   it  has  where  ^  is  a  disjunctive   copulative  .in  II.  r,  148* 
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xagaCxiiiBv ,  ^  r'  iiiy^Bv,  "to  offer ,  or  (i.  e.  or  ako) 

to  retain/'  Hence  in  that  passage  attention  must  be  paid  to  tho 
various  reading  of  one  or  more  Vienna  manuscripts  iJtJr'  ol  o&>- 
voi  ^ ;  a  corruption  from  which  we  may  suppose  the  true  various 
reading  to  have  been  aSivdxBQOv  r^vt  oicDvoi^  and  which,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  above,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  to  any 
other.  The  circumstance  of  ijvre  appearing  to  stand  in  such  a 
phrase  may  be  compared  with  the  common  German  expression 
grosser  wie  du*,  and  the  like;  although  there  is  also  an  old  for- 
mula ^  oxTf,  analogous  to  g  ore  in  the  other  phrase,  which  offers 
itself  for  our  adoption. 

4.  By  au  evident  corruption  the  word  rjvte  stands  in  some 
fragments  of  Anacreon  quoted  in  Hepha?stion,  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  have  never  yet  been  corrected.  They  are  these,  con- 
sequently the  beginnings  of  odes:  Meydlo}  d'  rivts  fi^  "Egog 
ixotlfBv  SaxB  xaXxevgj  Heph.  p.  40.  Pa.  (Fisch.  fr.  25.):  Tlagit 
8"  rivxB  Hvi^ofiavdQOv,  Heph.  ib.  (Fisch.  fr.  53.):  '^Q^slg  d* 
tivt'  aTto  AavxdSog,  Heph.  p.  70.  (Fisch.  fr.  58.)«  We  know 
that  Hephaestion  was  fond  of  quoting  the  beginnings  of  odes 
of  this  kind  as  specimens  of  different  sorts  of  verse.  That  this 
was  the  case  in  the  first  fragment  is  evident  from  the  words  with 
which  he  begins  his  quotation:    Kal   r^  PQaxvxataXijxTG)  8i 

'AvaxQiav  oXa  a  a  fiat  a  Cvvi^xB*  MeydXci Who  then 

can  doubt  that  the  two  verses  which  he  here  quotes  are  tho 
beginnings  of  such  odes?  Equally  certain  is  this  in  the  third 
fragment  above  quoted,  which  he  cites  as  a  specimen  of  those 
songs  in  which  the  short  verse  precedes  the  longer  one;  an 
arrangement  which  can  be  shown  only  by  producing  the  begin- 
ning of  the  song.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  Ss  in  these  verses 
cannot  of  right  belong  to  them.  I  will  not  therefore  give  myself 
any  further  trouble  to  show  the  impossibility  of  bringing  rfits 
(or,  if  you  please,  evts,)  in  the  first  and  second  fragment  into  a 
regular  connexion  with  the  context;    but  I  will  at  once  write 

2  This  is  the  reading  of  Alter*s  text,  given  according  to  the  God. 
58. ;  from  four  others  he  mentions  no  various  reading,  and  from  the 
Cod.  133.,  which  is  particularly  quoted,  only  the  common  one. 

*  [In  German  wie  generally  means  as,  but  it  may  also  mean  than; 
e,Q.  gross  wie  du,  *as  large  as  thou;'  grosser  wie  du^  *  larger  than  thou.' 
Bi  Latin  also  quam  sometimes  means  as,  sometimes  than.  —  £d.] 
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dsvTSSiB  the  true  reading;  of  which  word  I  will  show  by  a 
comparison  of  diflferent  passages^  that  in  that  older  language, 
and  particularly  by  Anacreou;  it  is  used  in  a  sense  somewhat 
diflferent  from  the  common  one. 

5.  That  is  to  say,  deike  is  in  such  passages  nothing  more 
than  an  animating  interjection;  or  even  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  attention ;  of  which  usage  we  find  the  groundwork 
as  early  as  in  Homer.  At  II.  rj,  350.  Antenor  says  to  the 
chiefs  assembled  in  council,  ^€vt*  ayet^ 'AQyBirjv'EXdvrjv.... 
/JdoiLev^AtQeCSriCiv  ayeiv:  literally,  "Come,  let  us  give  Helen 
to  the  Atridse,  &c.;"  and  at  Od. -O",  133.  Laodamas  says  to  the 
Phseacians  assembled  at  the  games,  ^svtSj  tpCXoiy  tov  ^etvov 
iQci^s^u,  "ComCj  friends,  let  us  ask  the  stranger,  &c.:''  in 
both  which  passages,  as  we  see,  there  is  no  idea  of  actual  mo- 
tion*. Now  Anacreon  uses  it  in  a  similar  way  in  a  fragment 
quoted  by  Strabo  14.  p.  661.  (Fisch.  fr.  72.);  where  we  have 
two  regular  iambic  dimeters  acataleetic  with  pure  anapscsts  in 
the  odd  places,  if  we  change  the  incongruous  participle  ri^sfievav 
into  the  infinitive,  instead  of  altering  it  with  Coray  into  the 
masculine,  an  emendation  by  which  some  manuscripts  endea- 
vour to  conceal  the  wound: 

Jia  JevT£  KciQiosQyiog 
^Oxccvoio  XHQa  xt^fiBvai, 

'^p!  put  your  hand  through  the  Carian  handle '^  (see  Schol. 
and  Eust.  on  II.  d',  193.  Herod.  1, 171.) ;  i. e.  "seize  the  shield." 

6.  And  now  we  may  see  how  the  usage  of  this  interjection 
becomes  extended,  in  the  Anacreontic  fragment  in  Heph.  p.  22. 
(Fisch.  fr.  123.) 

Mvaiat  dsvzB  (paXanQog  *jiki^tg. 

This  fragment  belongs  to  the  specimens  with  which  we  set  out ; 
for  Tumebus  was  the  first  who  wrote  Sevre  here,  without 
making  any  remark  on  it;  the  manuscripts  (see  Gaisford)  have 
drjme,  Pauw  understands  this  dat)r£  not  incorrectly:  for  while 
he  translates  it  hue  agite!  he  appears  to  consider  it  as  a  comic 
invitation  to  hasten  to  the  laughable   drama.     Still  I  would 


*  [We  use  *  Come !  *  and  the  French  make  use  of  ^Aliens !  *  in  the 
same  way.  —  Ed.] 
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not  have  this  expression  taken  too  literaHy,  as  I  see  in  it  no- 
thing more  than  ''Listen,  people!''  in  which  I  am  confirmed 
by  a  comparison  of  the  passages  still  remaining.  Athemeus  14. 
p.  599.  has  an  Anacreontic  ode  beginning  thus : 

Jvfinal^eiv  nQonaXeitai. 

The  similarity  of  the  beginning  of  this  ode  to  that  other,  of 
which  we  have  the  first  words  with  the  false  reading  d'  i^urf,  will 
now  assist  us  in  correcting  it  thus : 

MeydXo)  deihi  ft.^  "EQ(og  fxo^fv  Zaxt  x^^^S 
IleXixBij  XBtfiBQiy  d*  iXovCBv  iv  xaQadgj^. 

We  see  that  the  word  here  merely  supplies  the  place  of  an  invi- 
tation to  listen  to  what  is  intended  to  be  said;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  finding  it  in  the  two  other  passages  given 
above,  which  when  completed  run  thus: 

IlaQoi  dsvxe  IIv^oficcvSQOv 
KaTidw''E(^(OTa  (psvytov , 
and 

*A(^Blg  Sbvx^  ano  ABwuidoq 

nbqrig  ig  nohov  xvfta  %oXv(iP(S  fiBdvtov  iQmri, 

The  first  of  these  is  obscure,  from  being  suddenly  broken  off; 
and  in  the  second  the  word  tivts  might  perhaps  be  tolerated, 
if  it  were  not  certain,  as  we  stated  before  of  this  fragment, 
that  it  was  the  commencement  of  the  ode.  The  poet  therefore 
speaks  of  that,  with  which  he  is  comparing  his  condition,  as 
a  reality.  The  examination  of  a  larger  fragment  of  the  same 
poet  in  Athen.  10.  p.  427.  (Fisch.  Od.  57.),  in  which,  as  we 
may  conclude  from  the  corruptions,  the  word  devzs  did  occur 
twice,  I  must  defer  to  another  opportunity,  as  it  would  require 
too  much  time  and  space;  and  I  will  only  propose  a  conjecture 
that  this  same  usage  is  also  concealed  in  a  fragment  of  Alcman 
in  Athcmeus  13.  p.  600.  f. 

*'EQ(og  fiB  i*  avxB  KvitQidog  ?xcm 

rXvxvg  xaxslpcDV  nctqiLctv  lalvBi, 
As  we  know  nothing  of  the  continuation  of  this  fragment,  there 
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could  not  be  the  least  objection  to  the  word  avte;  but  the  po- 
sition of  di  furnishes  a  trace  which  we  would  not  wish  to  lose 
even  by  reversing  the  words  to  ''Egog  Sd  f*'  avte.  In  other 
respects  the  passage  is  quite  free  from  faults ;  for  ixan  must 
have  had  in  Alcman,  as  in  Homer;  its  usual  digamma.  The 
two  catalectic  trimeters  show  then  that  they  are  the  fragment 
of  an  ode,  which  consisted  wholly  of  such,  like  the  ode  of  the 
same  poet  from  which  three  and  two  verses  of  the  same  metre 
are  taken  in  Athenseus  3.  p.  110.  f.  and  14.  p.  648.  b.  (Welck. 
num.  17.  and  28.).  Now  by  comparing  this  with  two  of  the 
Anacreontic  fragments  quoted  above,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  also  was  the  beginning  of  an  ode,  in  which  that  same 
SsvtSy  a  word  quite  natural  it  seems  to  this  lost  branch  of  poetry, 
was  introduced  to  enliven  th^  sentence : 

"Eqag  fis  deike  KvTtqtdog  fxaw 
rivuvg  xctxsi^mv  naqdlav  lalvti. 

which  we  should  translate,  "See  how  Love  at  the  command  of 
Venus,  sweet  Love  besprinkling  me,  softens  my  heart.'' 


56.  ^ExeJTivxijg^  :tiV7C€decv6g  y   stBvxaXniog. 

1.  That  the  Homeric  adjectives  ixenevxvjg  and  nevxedavog 
are  connected  with  the  word  nsvxi],  the  /fr-  or  pine-tree ,  can 
scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt.  But  in  what  meaning  are  we  to  look 
for  the  root?  Is  the  idea  of  the  tree  the  first,  as  lying  most 
on  the  surface,  and  do  those  words  contain  that  idea  as  a 
metaphorical  one  ?  or  does  the  idea  of  bitterness  lie  originally 
in  %Bvxri^  and  the  tree  take  its  name  from  that  quality,  and 
in  such  a  way  too  that  those  forms  independently  of  the  tree 
would  be  formed  from  the  stem  or  root  jravxiy,  bitterness?  In 
this  investigation  we  must  not  overlook  icixgog^  which  is  used 
in  Homer  in  the  same  sense  as  those  words,  (for  instance,  mxQog 
dtatdg,)  and  clearly  comes  from  the  same  root;  as  also  in  the 
words  nevxrif  nCccuy  pix,  the  sounds  ev  and  t  change  from  one 
to  the  other. 

2.  In  the  first  case  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  idea  of 
bitterness  should  have  been  taken  by  abstraction  from  the  fir  in 
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particular  and  its  resinous  gum,  when  that  quality  is  far  lees 
striking  in  this  tree  than  in  so  many  other  objects  in  which  it 
is  naturally  more  prominent;  and  equally  surprising  is  it 
that  so  bold  a  metaphor  could  be  made  use  of  as  to  call  a  sharp 
arrow  at  once  ixanavxig^  ftr-  containing.  Besides,  in  that  case 
this  derivation  must  have  come  down  from  the  olden  time :  for 
ntxQogy  by  its  deviation  in  form,  presupposes  it  to  have  existed 
in  an  earlier  age,  while  those  others  ^re  immediate  derivations 
and  compounds,  formed  at  different  times  according  to  the 
laws  of  analogy.  On  the  other  side,  the  supposition  that  the 
tree  is  named  from  its  bitterness  is  contradicted  .by  the  general 
extension  of  this  radical  name  for  that  species  of  tree  through 
so  many  cognate  languages,  — for  who  would  wish  to  separate 
TCBvxri  [pronounced  by  the  Germanif  po/X:^] ,  picea,  nCrvg^  pinus, 
FichtCy  Fdhre^  fir?  —  whilst  there  is  nowhere  else  any  appearance 
of  a  root  containing  the  idea  of  biUerness. 

3.  I  think  I  shall  arrive  at  the  truth  in  another  way.  The 
common  radical  idea  is  not  that  of  bitterness  but  of  pointedness. 
In 'the  European  words  pit,  Spitze,  (a  point),  pike,  pugo  (pung^) 
lies  the  root.  As  soon  as  we  suppose  that  these  names  of  trees 
originally  meant  the  pointed-tree  or  pricking-tree ,  the  idea  is 
at  once  so  far  satisfactory.  And  now  if  we  look  at  jrtxpo? 
in  its  oldest  sense  in  Homer,  we  instantly  see  that  the  ground- 
meaning  is  penetrating,  sharp,  of  which  bitterness  is  only  a 
subdivision,  which  did  not  become  the  prevailing  sense  until  a 
later  period.  In  Homer  the  sharp  pungent  smell*  of  the  seals 
is  called  tcikqt^  dd^Ajj^  a  root  laid  on  a  wound  is  XLXQtjy  and  so  are 
salt-water,  tears,  and  metaphorically  pain. 

A.  Every  accurate  examination  of  the  older  Greek  language 
leads  with  full  and  complete  evidence  to  roots  which,  in  certain 
meanings,  have  disappeared  from  the  common  language  of  later 
times.  So  in  the  case  before  us  the  Latin  pungo  answered  to 
a  Greek  form  IITKSl,  IIETKSl,  whence  mxQog  (like  (pitQov 
from  (pvcj,  (pvtevc))  sharp,  pointed,  and  nsvxri  the  point,  which 
latter  was  lost  in  this  sense,  but  left  behind  in  those  deriva- 
tives with  a  meaning  like  TCixQog.  With  these  were  joined,  as 
in  the  other  languages,  the  names  of  that  species  of  tree  de- 


*  [The  French  would  call  it  'una  odeur  piquante.'  —  Ed.] 
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rived  from  nBvxrj,  and  corresponding  with  it  in  form;  from 
which  again  came  nlcca^  pix;  very  natur^Iy,  the  production 
named  after  the  tree. 

5.  The  word  nevxaXiiiog^  which  never  occurs  but  as  an  epi- 
thet of  the  understanding  (fpQBal  ytevxaUfi^rjaL),  might  be  brought 
into  the  same  family  in  the  sense  of  sharp,  penetrating;  but  I 
am  unwilling  to  give  the  word  (pQi/iv  an  epithet,  the  physical 
sense  of  which  has  so  littlf  connexion  with  the  physical  sense 
of  q>Qriv ;  and  I  remain  therefore  in  favour  of  the  usual  opinion, 
which  explains  it  as  synonymous  with  nvxLvdg,  For  this  also  is 
an  epithet  of  (pgiveg  (II.  5;  294.),  with  which  latter  the  verb 
TCvocd^G)  is  again  brought  into  connexion,  when  it  is  said  (II.  d', 
124.  and  elsewhere),  that  the  mind  is  filled  with  anything. 
But  the  ev  is  merely  a  lengthening  of  the  v,  in  itself  short, 
which  in  this  long  word  is  lengthened  for  the  same  reason  as 
the  a  is  in  dd-dvaros :  an  exactly  parallel  case  to  this  is  in  lev- 
yaXdog,  which  bears  precisely  the  same  relation  to  Xvygog  as 
Ttsvxdhfiog  does  to  xvxvog. 


57.  'Exd^odo^^aai. 

1.  The  verb  ix^odomjaai  in  II.  a,  518.  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  a 
aita^  elQTjfidvov  in  the  whole  rang^e  of  Greek  literature.  But 
iX^oSoTtog  (from  which  it  is  formed)  occurs  sometimes  in  the 
poets,  and  once  in  prose  in  Plato.  For  we  may  be  pretty  con- 
fident that  the  passages  brought  fbrward  by  Rithnken  ad  Tim. 
in  V.  are  all  taken  from  the  older  writers.  Plato's  use  of  the 
word  is  particularly  deserving  of  remark,  and,  in  an  examination 
whether  he  adopted  pure  Epic  words,  might  be  classed  with  his 
use  of  XQTJyvog. 

2.  Another  question  is  whether  the  adjective  has  an  active 
sense  (hating,  hostile) ,  or   a  passive  one  {hated,  hateful);   for 
the  lexicons  do  not  speak  decidedly  on  this  point.     Among 
the  poetical   passages    in  Ruhnken    are   first   those   the  con- 
text of  which  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  former  sense.  Soph. 
Aj.  950.  (932.  924.)  xola  ......  dvaativaleg  co^6(pQ(ov  ix^oSon* 

*AxQBC8aig,  Aristoph.  Acharn.  227.  olci  tcuq'  ifiov  noksfiog  Ix- 
^oiono^ aX)%Bzai'  and  the  passage  of  Apoll.  Rhod.  quoted  below. 
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Two  others,  —  Soph.  Philoct.  1132.  (1137.),  where  it  is  used  of 
a  man,  and  Plato  Com.  ap.  Poll.  6,  25.  where  a  medicine  is 
called  so,  —  may  be  very  well  translated  in  the  same  sense^ 
and  so  also  may,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  passage  in  Plato  de  Legg. 
7.  p.  810.  d.  The  person  supposed  to  be  speaking  is  giving  an 
account,  which  must  end  in  the  complete  rejection  of  the  Epic 
and  other  poets,  and  goes  on  to  say:  xslevstg  y&Q  drj  f*j  v^g  air^g 
6Sov  §XBC^av^  ix^oSonov  ysyovvCag  jlbXkotg^  tcog  d'  ovx  iXixto- 
Civ  itigoig  7tQo6ipiXovg.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  passage  hated 
would  not  be  so  suitable  a  meaning  as  hostile:  for  the  main  point 
in  the  passage  is,  the  bringing  forward  principles  quite  un- 
usual, which  will  offend  or  be  at  variance  with  the  ideas  of 
many  persons*. 

3.  This  same  meaning  is  also  the  most  natural  in  the  Homeric 
iX^o8o7t^(Sai,  which  is  evident  by  the  word  i^cetg: 

H  dj)  lofyta  f^y',  ors  fi'  ix^odoTtrjcai  icprfing 
"HQTjy  otccv  fA*  Iql^rfiLV  oveidetoig  inieaaiv. 

Jupiter  foresees  that,  if  he  does  what  Thetis  desires  him  to  do, 
Juno  will  reproach  him  for  it,  and  he  shall  then  be  provoked 
to  behave  toward  her  in  word  or  deed  in  a  hostile  manner. 

4.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  obscure,  but  I  think  the 
grammarians  are  for  once  in  the  right.  They  consider  the  d 
as  inserted.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  second  part  of  a  com- 
poimd  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  some  consonant  is  introduced 
in  order  to  separate  the  second  part  from  the  first,  and  make 
the  separation  .more  audible.  In  the  Latin  we  have  the  d  in 
prodire,  prodesse;  and  I  find  it  in  another  Greek  compound, 
which  is  generally  explained  in  a  difi'erent  way.  To  derive  the 
forms  dXkodaTtog^  i^fisdanog  from  ddzsdov  or  Idatpog,  is  contrary 


*  This  verb,  which  is  wanting  in  the  text,  is  from  a  conjecture  ap- 
proved of  by  Rahnken. 

*  [It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  differ  from 
Buttmann,  but  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  passive  sense  suits 
this  passage  better  than  the  active ,  particularly  as  ix^^oiiov  seems 
opposed  to  7CQO<S(piXoi)g^  the  former  in  the  sense  of  disliked  by,  the  lat- 
ter of  agreeable  to.  Schneider  and  Passow  in  their  Lexicons  give  both 
senses,  and  quote  as  authorities  Sophocles  and  Plato,  but  without  as- 
signing either  meaning  to  any  particular  passage.  —  Kd.]   * 
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to  analogy.  I  think  they  arose  from  an  old  anastrophe  aXlov 
aico,  riykdv  or  i^fietiQOv  &7to^.  And  so  also  is  ixd-odojtos:  but 
of  the  two  derivations  proposed  by  the  grammarians  (see  Eu- 
stath.),  that  from  o^  is  to  be  rejected;  for  it  is  too  restricted, 
and  the  more  general  one  cannot  be  formed  from  it.  But  the 
derivation  from  ontco  is  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  xaQonog. 
'Ex^oSoTCog  then  is  properly  hostile -looking*]  from  which  the 
general  meaning  comes  very  naturally.  ApoU.  Rhod.  4,  1670. 
uses  it  (accidentally  or  not?)  in  this  which  I  suppose  to  be  its 
original  sense: 

ix^odonotaiv 

*'0(i(iaai  ;|^a^€/o(0  TaXo)  iniyrjQev  OTcamdg, 

^E&iiBv;  vid.  adijoai. 


58.  ^Hyad'Bog. 

The  first  syllable  in  '/lydd^Bog  is  without  doubt  a  mere  length- 
ening of  the  word,  as  in  ij/ita-^-octg,  riveii^oeig,  TJysQad'ovtai,  i^bq^ 
d-ovxai^  i^voQsrjf  i^kd(Sxovaiv.  Both  the  derivations  therefore, 
that  from  &ya(iav  (according  to  which  it  would  perhaps  be  a 
lengthened  form  oidya^og),  and  that  from  ayav  ^stog,  would  be 
adtnissible.  But  the  latter  has  much  clearer  analogy  in  its 
favour;  for  the  compounding  with  dya-j  dropping  the  v,  is  found 
also  in  aydxXvxog  and  many  proper  names,  and  the  synonymous 
word  idd^sog  is  an  exactly  parallel  case.  To  this  we  may  add 
that  riyd^Bog  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  in  Pindar  dyd^eogj  is  used 
only  of  cities,  countries  and  mountains,  to  which  the  idea  of 


^  Should  this  derivation  be  thought  the  true  one,  we  may  then  con- 
sider the  interrogative  nodajcog  to  be  much  the  same  as  the  German 
wav(m  [the  English  toherefrom] :  but  in  ivddmog  the  d  is  not  inserted, 
the  word  coming  from  ^v8ov  andan;o,a8  ivdo^ev  does  from  ivdov  with 
the  particle  d'ev  annexed. 

*'[Passow5  after  having  mentioned  in  his  Lexicon  the  different  de- 
rivations of  this  word,  adds  that  "probably  it  is  no  compound,  but 
a  lengthened  form  of  ixd'Qog^  like  ilXodanog,  fjfi(dan6g^  Ac,  which 
opinion  is  favoured  by  the  accent."  —  Ed.] 
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divine,  sacred,  belongs  as  a  fixed  epithet.  Apollonius  (3,  981. 
4,  H31.)  uses  it  still  more  generally  of  any  divine  or  sacred 
place.  Whence  it  is  clear  that  the  older  writers  understood  it 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  d-etog,  and  the  other  derivation  be- 
longs therefore  to  the  later  granunarians. 


^H^Qiog;  vid.  ai^Q. 


59.    'HloHg. 

1,  At  D.  «,  36.  we  read  ^jr'  litoevn'UxaiidvSQa^  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  commentators  in  explaining  its  meaning  look 
to  the  word  ijroV,  ijrdi/off,  which  appears  both  in  sound  and  sense 
to  be  akin  to  it.  Heyne,  indeed,  is  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation of  ripis  septus^  while  he  rejects,  and  with  reason,  one 
explanation  which  speaks  of  beautiful  banks,  as  not  possible 
in  an  adjective  so  formed,  and  another,  which  renders  it  ''on 
the  banks  of  Scamander,''  as  an  expression  not  agreeable  to 
Homer's  general"  language.  Eustathius  looks  for  the  origin 
of  the  epithet  in  the  ^'probabiliiy^'  of  the  banks  being  hiily. 
But  then  this  must  be  the  proper  meaning  of  i^ldvj  as  it  is  in 
0%^'  Whereas  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  passages  where  Homer 
uses  tlie  expression  i^tcivy  he  is  speaking  of  a  level  bank  or  coast 
of  sand,  as  that  along  the  sea  before  Troy.  And  in  general  all 
who  derive  the  word  from  i^Vciv,  touch  very  slightly  or  not  at 
all  on  the  circumstance  that  it  is  never  used  but  of  the  sea- 
shore; a  point  which,  according  to  my  idea,  ought  alone  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  cause  the  rejection  of  every  explanation 
of  this  kind. 

2.  There  is  another  old  explanation  —  a  very  bad  one  it  is 
true  —  from  [ov,  a  violet,  whence  i^Vong  is  to  mean  violet-covered, 
flowery,  and  the  flowery  stream  will  be,  a  strearil  with  flowery 
banks:  now  from  the  very  circumstance  of  this  etymology  being 
so  forced,  I  cannot  but  conjecture  that  those  who  produced  it 
saw  themselves  forcibly  drawn  to  it  by  some  grounds  or  other 
of  which  they  felt  sure ;  and  on  which  we  probably  can  speak 
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with  more  certainty  than  they  could,  although  the  Venetian 
scholia  and  the  Lexicon  of  ApoUonins  were  silent  on  this  word. 
According  to  this  my  conjecture,  the  older  grammarians  were 
of  opinion  that  i^Voeig  gave  the  idea  o{sl pasture  or  meadow;  and 
those  etymologists,  as  they  could  not  derive  the  word  from  any 
expression  signifying  grass,  had  recourse  to  one  meaning  flowers. 
It  is  not  my  usual  custom  to  find  new  explanations  in  the  Epic 
language  of  Quintus ;  but  as  those  grammarians  are  silent  on  this 
point,  it  is  not  unimportant  for  us  to  observe  that  the  poet, 
speaking  of  geese  and  cranes  feeding,  says  (5,  299.), 

rfCoBV  jtedlov  naxapoaxo(iivoiaiv. 


We  may  be  sure  that  he  did  not  use  the  word  in  this  way  on 
account  of  the  above  unintelligible  etymology,  but  because  i^vdetg 
was  handed  down  to  him  ad  meaning  grassy.  Let  us  suppose 
this  to  have  been  the  sense  in  Homer's  time,  and  we  have  a 
very  suitable  epithet  for  the  Scamander,  which  flowed  through 
the  grassy  plains  of  Troy.  Thither  Minerva  led  Mars,  and  bade 
him  seat  himself,  on  account  of  the  softness  and  agreeableness  of 
the  situation.  It  was  not  intended  by  the  poet  that  he  should 
place  himself  on  a  hill  in  order  to  overlook  and  watch  the 
battle;  but  if  such  an  elevated  situation  were  in  Homer's  mind, 
the  banks  of  the  Simois  offered  him  one  in  a  site  both  high  and 
delightful;  and  where  we  afterwards  see  the  gods  and  among 
them  Mars  himself  actually  seated,  II.  v,  151. 

3.  We  now  find  ourselves  therefore  standing  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  old  commentators;  we  have  a  meaning,  for 
the  word  '/itOBig ,  which  both  the  thing  itself  and  tradition  render 
in  the  highest  degree  probable,  and  we  may  next  look  about  us 
in  search  of  a  derivation.  According  to  the  analogy  of  other 
adjectives  in  6eig  we  must  suppose  a  substantive  HION  or  -0£ 
or  -A;  whether  such  a  one  ever  actually  existed  we  know 
not.  But  should  not  the  well-known  Epic  word  ela^svrj  be 
derived  from  this  very  word,  which  we  suppose  must  have  ex- 
isted in  the  old  Epic  language?  Elafievrj  is  a  piece  of  moist 
grass-land,  a  meadow  or  pasture  such  as  is  generally  seen  round 
a  morass  (hence  in  Homer  it  is  always  slafiEvq  iXeog),  where 
poplars  grow  and  innumerable  herds  feed ;  whilcf  later  poets, 
as  Apollonius  3,  1202.   and  Demosthenes  the  Bithynian,  in 
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Sleph.  Byz.  y.'Hgaia*,  call  also  by  this  name  tracts  of  land  which 
are  flooded;  in  which  however  we  see  that  the  ground  of  this  lat- 
ter usage  is  still  the  same  idea  of  a  low  pasture-land  >  sometimes 
entirely  under  water,  and  sometimes  a  green  meadow:  hence  in 
ApoUonius  4,  316. ,  as  well  as  in  Homer,  the  herds  of  cattle  feed 
in  the  tlafievatg.  Of  this  word  the  most  generally  received  etymo- 
logy (see  Schneider  t)  is  that  of  ^ftat,  because  in  the  common 
language  ra  xa^tjfiBva  was  used  to  express  low  situations.  Con- 
sidered however  independently  of  this,  meaning,  the  derivation 
is  of  a  somewhat  deceptive  kind ;  for  Biatai  is  compared  with 
eiaiiBvtjy  without  reflecting  that  in  the  former  there  is  a  good  and 
well-known  foundation  for  the  alpha,  but  in  the  latter  there  is 
none  whatever:  and  .when  the  grammarians  (for  instance  in 
Schol.  11.  d,  483.)  recommended  the  pronouncing  it  eiafievij,  with 
the  aspirate,  we  clearly  see  that  they  were  contending  on  ety- 
mological grounds  against  the  current  pronunciation.  Hence  we 
are  fully  justified  in  joining  this  elaiiBvij  with  that  ^HION  from 
which  comes  the  adjective  i^loBig.  If  now  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  derivation  of  BiafiBtnj  from  '^fiaLj  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us 
from  deriving  ijloftg  from  the  same.  At  all  events  we  must  allow 
that  both  Greek  words  give  us  the  idea  of  a  meadoiv;  that  we  can 
render  ijldatg  very  well  by  meadowy ^  surrounded  by  meadows;  and 
that  it  were  no  vain  undertaking  to  show  the  accordance  of  the 
letters  in  the  German  and  the  Greek  words  ^ 


*  [He  says  of  a  shallow  harbour,  dctiLtvri  81  xai  ov  pd^og  laxl  ^a- 
Xaaarjg,  —  Ed.] 

t  prhe  passage  referred  to  in  Schneider's  Lexicon  is  this : 

''Eia(A£vrij  fj^  or  more  correctly  ecaftevrj^  from  eUx^isvog^  from  iVcaat^ 
Ion.  for  tivtai^  sitting,  lying,  like  Tux^rifteifog'tojtogy  a  lov>  situation^  Suid. 
Hesych.  and  Aeliani  v.  h.  3,  I.,  whence  Hesychius  explains  elctfisvov, 
by  vrjvefiov^  xoHov^  ^otccv cod ij,^'  &c.  —  Ed.] 

'  The  German  word  j4ue  [signifying  a  tract  or  district  of  marshy 
or  meadow  land]  belongs  evidently  to  the  simple  root  signifying 
water,  which  runs  through  all  the  European  languages.  But  ilafisvi^ 
may  have  meant  literally  a  watery  tract  of  land,  and  such  words  as 
u§(o  for  A£//3a),  daq,  moisture,  alovav^  to  sprinkle,  are  very  favourable 
to  this  supposition.  Only  we  must  remember  that  the  word  HION 
no  longer  struck  the  ear  of  a  Greek  with  the  mere  verbal  idea  of 
water,  any  more  than  Aue  now  does  the  ear  of  a  German  [or  meadow 
that  of  an  Englishman],  and  therefore  '^Cong^  meadou^y,  was  no  bad 
epithet  for  a  stream. 
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60.  Hxa,  rjxiCfTog^! 

1.  If  the  adverb  ijxa  agreed  exactly  in  meaning  with  axetDv 
and  ccxfjv,  which  we  have  examined  before,  the  diflference  of  the 
first  syllable  would  be  no  objection  to  their  being  all  three  of 
the  same  family,  as  the  words  ijxs6tog^  iJTCeiQog^  ijiesdavog, 
T^X^HtGjQ  exhibit  clear  proofs  that  in  the  old  Ionic  language  the 
a  privative  was  changed  into  rj.  And  in  fact,  if  we  had  nO 
other  passages  with  which  to  compare  the  Pindaric  dxd  (Find. 
Pyth.  4,  277.  dxa  d'  dvtayoQevaev  xal  IlsUag,  ''Pelias  an- 
swered him  calmly ^^)  than  such  as  II.  y,  155.  ^Hxa  ytgdg  dX- 
XfjXovg  insa  ntsgoBvr'  dyoQsvoVj  "they  spoke  low  to  each  other," 
one  would  hardly  wish  to  separate  the  two  ideas.  But  this 
passage  of  the  Iliad  is  the  only  one  which  comes  very  near 
to  the  meaning  of  dxdov  and  dxijv.  Let  us  compare  now  the 
following  passages.  At  II.  ^,  336.  Nestor  is  teaching  his 
son  that,  in  guiding  his  horses  round  the  goal,  he  should  in- 
cline ijx'  iiJt'  dQiCtSQdj  'a  Utile  to  the  left;'  and  in  the  same 
way  isit  Od.  v,  301.  Ulysses  avoids  the  ox-foot  thrown  at  him 
7}xa  TcagaxkCvag  X6q)ak7jv.  It  is  plain  that  in  both  these  pas- 
sages the  sense  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  silent  or 
tranquil  inclination,  but  that  the  person  inclined  in  a  slight 
degree,  a  little.  And  so  it  is  the  epithet  of  a  slight  blow, 
push,  wind,  the  brightness  of  a  shining  body,  Od.  tf,  91.93. 
II.  CO,  508.  V,  440.  tf,  596.,  and  of  a  slow  pace,  ijxa  xidvrag, 
Od.  Q,  254*.  In  all  these  passages  there  is  not  only  no  idea 
whatever  of  stillness-  or  silence,  but  in  all  except  the  first  the 
meanings  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  idea  of  stillness  and  calm- 
ness without  considerable  difficulty  and  force;  as  for  instance 
at  Od.  6,  93.  the  blow  given  was  so  far  from  being  a  soft  or 
gentle  one,  that  it  smashed  the  bones  of  Irus  and  made  the 
blood  burst  from  his  mouth,  so  that  ^xa  stands  there  only  in 
opposition  to  such  a  blow  as  would  have  stretched  him  dead  on 
the  spot  t«  Consequently  the  idea  given  by  tjxa  is  not  a  positive 
one  implying  a  negative  quality  as  in  dxrjv,  but  only  a  relative 

*  [Also  of  a  smile,  Hes.  Theog.  547.  —  Ed.] 

t  [The  word  seems  used  in  this  passage  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  magnifying  the  strength  of  Ulysses,  by  representing  what  in  fact 
was  a  very  violent  blow,  to  have  been  in  his  estimation  quite  a  slight 
one.  —  Ed.] 
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idea  implying  diminution,  and  this  is  no  other  than  weak.  This 
idea  will  bring  all  those  passages  to  an  uniformity  of  meaning, 
and  it  is  only  through  the  context  that  it  acquires  the  sense  of 
lotv,  slow;  into  which  it  passed  over  completely,  but  very  natu- 
rally, in  such  phrases  as  rjxa  dyoQSveiv,  xIblv, 

2.  According  to  this  I  suppose  ijxa  to  be  the  genuine  posi- 
tive of  ijcftfov,  ^xttfra;  and  the  spiritus,  if  it  does  not  belong 
entirely  to  the  old  etymologists,  is  the  Ionic  lenis,  which  was 
sometimes  adopted  without  any  apparent  reason  in  single  forms 
of  a  family  otherwise  aspirated  throughout,  and  was  perhaps 
used  here  on  account  of  the  transition  from  one  meaning  to  a 
cognate  one,  from  slightly  to  softly^  gently^.  If  then,  on  the 
one  side,  the  difference  of  the  spiritus  is  no  objection  to  my 
supposition,  on  the  other  it  is  confirmed  by  the  digamma:  for 
^xa  has  still  evident  traces  of  it  in  Homer,  —  andcato  ijxa,  av- 
xov  ^xa,  —  nor  is  there  one  passage  to  the  contrary;  and  though 
^CCcov  has  in  Homer  no  traces  of  it,  yet  its  compound  dijtriirog 
carries  it  continually.  The  positive  of  ^tfcfCDi/,  ^xi6tog  may  have 
been  ^xvg,  as  that  oi^dcccav^  tdx^Ctoq  is  xaxvg^  and  thus  ^xa  or 
ijxa  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  one  as  xd%a  does  to  the  other. 

3.  And  for  that  reason  I  cannot  follow  the  old  grammarians 
in  writing  ^'xtcTrog  at  II.  ^,  531.  For  they  thought  that  because 
ijxa  in  the  more  definite  sense  of  slow  was  once  separated  frogi 
the  more  general  meaning  of  ^tftfov,  rjxi6raj  therefore  rfxiOtogy 
which  occurs  in  that  passage  only,  was  the  adjectival  superlative 
of  that  adverb  with  the  same  meaning: 

BagdiGtoi,  fiiv  ydg  oi  tcav  nuXXlxQ^XEg  iitnoi , 
^Hniaxog  d^  i/i/  ccvxog  iXavvifiev  uQfi  iv  ay^vi. 
And  certainly  if  that  were  true,  we  might,  amidst  the  general 
uncertainty  prevailing  in  the  oldest  accentuation  and  aspiration, 
rest  very  well  contented  with  the  lenis  here  also.  But  if  it  be 
understood  in  that  way,  it  gives  a  very  silly  meaning:  "he 
had  the  slowest  horses,  and  was'himself  the  slowest  of  chariot- 
eers." As  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  that  race  is 
shared  between  the  horses  and  the  driver,  it  would  be  a  false 

*  The  Etym.  M.  in  iixtcrog  has  the  form  tyxcr  in  an  obscure  gloss ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  either  that  the  pronunciation  was  un- 
settled between  rjna  and  ^xor,  or  that  my  explanation  of  the  word  was 
not  unknown  to  the  old  grammarians.  Comp.  Schol.B.  on  H.  if;,  531. 
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thought  to  ascribe  the  slow  driving  to  the  latter  as  his  parti- 
cular fault.  Still  it  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  the  charioteer 
was  TJacav  tnnriXdxrigj  and  that  he  had  PQadvregovg  X7cnovg\  and 
80  it  was  explained  in  the  early  times,  as  we  find  from  the 
scholia,  by  those  who  did  not  go  about  in  search  of  grammatical 
subtleties.  The  anal^  ei^fi^vov  which  we  have  here  is  therefore 
the  adjectival  superlative  o^rjccov*,  not  occurring  in  any  other 
passage  of  the  older  writers,  though  it  could  not  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  language;  for  iElian  would  have  hardly 
said  in  his  prose  (N.  A.  4, 31 . 9, 1 .)  ^xiatog  di]Qav,  ^xttfrog  xgvfiov 
(piQBiv^  if  he  had  had  no  other  precedent  than  this  of  Homer. 

61.    'HXipatog, 

1.  ^HXl^axog  in  Homer  is  always  the  epithet  oi  nstgri.  It  is 
evidently  a  compound  word,  but  its  derivation  is  not  clear; 
hence  it  has  been  generally  attempted  from  very  early  times 
to  conjecture  the  meaning  from  the  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  and  from  that  again  to  deduce  the  derivation.  The 
leading  idea,  which  the  great  majority  of  passages  both  in 
Homer  and  elsewhere  has  always  given  to  the  reader,  is  that 
of  a  steep  height,  difficult  or  impossible  to  be  climbed.  As  this 
meaning  can  be  made  out  with  certainty,  we  will  endeavour  first 
to  do  so  thoroughly,  and  then  examine  the  peculiarities  of  con- 
tradictions which  accompany  it. 

2.  The  passage  of  II.  o,  273.  is  of  such  a  kind  as  of  itself  to 
put  the  above-mentioned  meaning  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  there 
said  of  a  stag  and  a  wild  goat  pursued  by  the  hunters, 

Tov  ^iv  t'  rjXlpaTog  nixqri  %al  dciaxiog  vXti 
IaqvOcix*  ovS*  aqa  xi  C(pi  xix^fievai  aiaifiov  rjev. 
As  it  is  quite  clear  that,  notwithstanding  th^  somewhat  inac- 
curate structure  of  the  sentence,  the  rock  refers  to  the  goat,  as 


*  [Paseow's  article  on  this  word  is  the  foUowing:  ""Hxitfro?,  ^, 
ov,  superl.  adj.  from  the  adv.  tjxce^  found  only  at  II.  tf;,  531.  fiKiaxog 
iXaxjvifiev^  the  slowest  in  driving.  Others  read  i^aiCvog^  the  common 
snperl.  of  ijcamv^ihe  worst  of  drivers:  but  as  iJ7ii(5xog  is  otherwise  un- 
known to  the  Homeric  language ,  the  other  reading  should  be  re- 
tained as  a  relic  of  the  oldest  verbal  formation.''  — 'Ed.J 
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the  wood  (Iocs  to  the  stag,  and  as  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the 
separate  epithet  joined  with  each  of  those  objects  should  express 
that  in  which  the  certainty  of  safety  lies;  so  it  is  equally  certain 
that  fjXipatog  refers  to  the  steep  height,  as  that  Sdaxtog  does  to 
the  thickness  of  the  covert.  With  this  passage  we  must  join 
those  also  where  the  same  meaning  oflfers  itself  as  the  most 
natural;  or  where  it  seems  to  be  correct  and  beautiful.  This  is 
.the  case  at  Od.  x,  88.  of  the  rock  which  runs  round  the  harbour; 
where  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  singular  xitQti  i^X^fiarog  does 
not  mean  one  single  rock  only,  but  expresses  quite  as  well  a 
lofty  wall  of  rock,  in  the  same  way  as  at  v.  4.  the  chain  of  rocks 
which  runs  like  a  wall  round  the  island  of  iEolus  is  called  hcaij 
nixgri.  Again,  at  II.  o,  619.  nixQti  ^HU^atog  (leydXrjf  is  the  huge 
rock  on  the  sea-coast  which  braves  the  wind  and  waves;  and  at 
Hes.  a,  422.  riXC^atogy  without  any  other  epithet,  is  the  rock 
struck  by  Jupiter's  thunder.  The  passages  idso  where  the  word 
is  a  fixed  epithet,  (as  at  Od.  v,  196.  of  the  rocks  of  Ithaca,  at 
II.  jr,  35.  of  the  rocks  which  Patroclus  says  must  have  been  the 
parents  of  the  stubborn  Achilles,  at  Hes.  -d",  786.  of  the  roch 
from  which  the  Styx  springs,)  —  although  in  all  of  them  the  idea 
of  height  is  not  exactly  a  necessary  one,  —  yet  associate  them- 
selves in  the  same  sense  with  those  others  where  that  meaning 
is  more  clear  and  decisive. 

3.  That  the  ancients  understood  the  word  in  this  sense  is 
shown  also  by  the  usage  of  the  following  classical  epochs.  In 
Theognis  v.  176.  a  fatal  leap,  netgcSv  xar'  ijAt/5arov,  is  joined 
with  a  leap  into  the  deep  sea.  In  Pindar  01.  6,  110.  the  hill 
Cronius,  which  elsewhere  is  called  the  sunny,  is  distinguished  by 
this  epithet;  txovto  d'  vifnjXoto  nixQav  dlifiatov  Kqoplov*.  In 
Aristophanes  Av.  1732.  the  Olympic  throne  of  Jove  is  called 
rjXiparoL  ^q6voi  ;  a  combination  attributable  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  poet.  And,  lastly,  in  the  Hymn  to  Venus  v.  268.  the  con- 
nexion of  this  verse  with  the  foregoing  is  not  perhaps  quite  so 
clear,  bjit  the  context  in  the  following  one  makes  it  perfectly 
certain  that  ijA^arot  is  there  the  epithet  of  /oftt/  frees;  an  ap- 
plication of  the  word  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and 
which  appears  to  me  to  betray  the  industry  of  a  later  epoch 


*  [It  is  tlsed  also  in  ^schyl.  Supp.  350.  =  363.  —  Ed.] 
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in  poetry  than  that  in  which  we  are  justified  in  placing  those 
poems ;  but  this  remark  may  perhaps  belong  to  only  these  two 
verses,  on  which  see  Hermann's  Introduction,  p.  95«  And  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  poetical  use  of  the  word  beyond  the  pure 
age  of  Greek  poetry,  we  may  ad4  to  these  thft  usage  of  Apol- 
lonius,  with  whom  this  word  is  very  common  as  the  epithet  of 
OQogj  or  occasionally  of  other  words  signifying  elevation,  and 
always  in  the  plain  and  necessary  sense  of  a  steep  height ;  from 
which  passages  I  will  only  select  one,  &x(fri  ndvxo^sv  ijXipatog, 
2,  361. 

4.  But  what  appears  to  confirm  this  to  be  the  genuine  mean- 
ing is,  that  it  occurs  also  in  ancient  prose.  For  when  Xenophon 
in  his  Anab.  1,  4,  4.,  in  the  description  of  a  fortified  pass  in  Ci- 
licia,  says,  vnsQ^av  SI  Yi6av  nitQai  i}A^|3arot,  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  he  selected  intentionally  a  poetical  expression  for  such 
a  sentence.  In  the  same  way  Polybius  also  uses  the  word,  4, 
41.  ixxagadgovvra  xal  Siaxontqvxa  tOTtovg  i^Xipdrovs-  And  when 
we  consider  that  this  expression,  without  having  exactly  re- 
mained in  constant  use  in  the  everyday  language  of  Greece, 
passed  by  degrees  from  the  language  of  poetry  into  that  of 
polished  prose,  it  supposes  that  this  meaning  of  the  word  had 
been  transmitted  down  from  an  earlier  period,  and  was  already 
become  old  in  Xenophon's  time. 

5.  This  meaning  then  we  must  look  upon  as  the  true  and 
genuine  leading  sense  of  the  compound  word  i)At'/5arog,  even 
without  knowing  the  literal  signification  of  its  component  parts ; 
and  whatever  militates  against  this  must  be  brought  forward  as 
a  problem  to  be  solved.  The  first  thing  of  this  kind  which  we 
meet  with  is  in  Homer  himself,  where  the  rock  with  which  the 
Cyclops  shuts  up  his  cave  (Od.  ^,  243.)  is  called  r^U^axog.  It  is 
true  that  here  we  need  not  go  far  in  search  of  a  reason  for  this 
use  of  the  word.  We  may  say  that  it  is  a  fabulous  exaggeration 
.of  the  size  of  the  giant  and  of  everything  around  him.  But  this 
explanation  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  Proportion  must  be  pre- 
served even  in  exaggerations  of  the  imagination :  the  giant  is  a 
huge  monster,  but  still  there  is  a  proportion  kept  up  between 
him  and  the  strangers,  which  can  be  comprehended,  and  is,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  tangible.  He  seizes  two  of  Ulysses's 
companions  like  puppies;  he  deyours  them,  but  still  he  is  con-  ^ 
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tented  with  two  at  a  meal ;  and  the  draughts  of  wine  which  he 
takes  from  Ulysses's  leathern  bottle,  though  many  and  deep, 
are  still  enough  to  make  him  drunk;  and  so  in  other  things. 
Thus  the  stone  is  huge,  it  is  true,  but  still  its  size  is  in  some 
measure  limited  *by  the  negative  sentence  that  two-and-twenty 
waggons  would  not  have  sufficed  to  remove  it  from  its  place. 
This  description  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  huge  mass,  not  of  a  rock 
towering  high  in  air.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  we  must  suppose 
some  hyperbole  in  the  passage  in  order  to  solve  the  problem. 
Neither  the  language  nor  the  imagination  of  a  poet  of  nature 
can  be  restrained  thus  by  laws.  As  soon  as  poetry  becomes 
fabulous,  as  soon  as,  in  order  to  give  pleasure  by  creating 
astonishment,  it  rises  from  surrounding  nature  into  the  mon- 
strous, it  loses  proportion  also,  which  it  certainly  would  not  be 
very  anxious  to  preserve,  in  order  to  feed  the  listening  crowd 
with  poorer  food.  I  have  mentioned  above  one  instance  of  the 
proportion  which  the  giant  bears  to  the  strangers,  but  the  poet 
has  given  another  in  his  description  of  the  Cyclops  at  the  very 
beginning  at  verse  190. 

Kal  yocQ  ^avfi '  ivivvKto  TteXdQiov^  ovdl  icinei 

Tilft}ko5v  ogiop^  ore  g>alv€xat,  otov  in    aXktov. 

Now,  certainly,  one  who  in  size  resembles  a  woody  cliff  or 
promontory,  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  break  off  one  of  the 
precipitous  rocks  on  the  sea-coast  in  order  to  close  the  entrance 
of  his  cave.  For  that  the  poet  wishes  to  represent .  the  rocky 
mass  to  be  not  a  mere  stone,  but  one  of  the  neighbouring  roeks, 
is  evident  from  his  calling  it  not  xdtQov  but  Tcirgriv,  which  latter 
form  Homer,  as  well  as  succeeding  writers,  always  uses  of  fixed 
rocks  only,  except  in  the  passage  before  us,  and  a  little  further 
on  where  he  makes  the  giant  break  off  the  top  of  a  large  hill 
and  throw  it  into  the  sea,  concluding  the  description  with  these 
words  (486.); 

From  all  that  has  been  said  we  see  how  the  disproportion  is 

caused  by  the  direction  which  the  poet  has  chosen  to  take.    On 

^  this  point  however  I  would  remark,  that  here  we  have  not 
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only  the  poet  before  us,  but  that  certain  ideas  and  expressions 
had  already  been  transmitted  down  for  his  adoption.  And 
in  particular  I  would  mention,  that  in  the  descriptions  handed 
down  of  the  giants  we  find  familiar  and  in  a  certain  degree 
established  representations  of  their  seizing  and  hurling  whole 
mountains,  as  for  instance  in  the  battle  of  the  Titans  in  Hesiod 
(■0-,  675.);  where  the  hundred-handed  giants  are  described  as 

nixQag  't]Xi§axovg  GupaQrjg  iv  xsQOlv  fpvre^. 

6.  I  think  all  this  stands  on  grounds  so  sure  in  themselves, 
that  I  may  very  well  now  expect  that  no  one  will  be  mis- 
led by  a  passage  certainly  somewhat  strange  in  Strabo,  17. 
p.  818.  The  geographer  there  says,  that  he  has  sometimes 
seen  in  Upper  Egypt  on  both  sides  of  the  public  roads  7ti- 
TQOV  rikCfiaxov  Hxgoyyvkov,  Xatov  Ixavccig.  iyyvg  0g)aiQO€i,dovg^  of 
a  black  and  hard  stone ;  and  at  the  end  he  says  the  largest  of 
these  stones  might  be  twelve^  feet  in  diameter,  none  under  six 
feet.  In  this  passage  the  use  of  the  word  deviates  so  consi- 
derably from  all  the  older  writers,  unless  we  should  think 
perhaps  of  joining  with  it  the  stone  of  the  Cyclops,  that 
Schneider  *  in  his  Lexicon  supposes  from  this  single  passage 
tliat  the  word  may  have  had  a  collateral  meaning,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  one.  But  to  suppose  that  a  word  contained 
a  meaning  which  might  have  had  an  influence  on  the  passages 
of  the  earlier  writers,  and  which  yet  we  do  not  observe  in  any 
one  of  them,  is  a  supposition  not  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment:  and  equally  improbable  is  it  that  there  should  be  a 
meaning  peculiar  to  Strabo,  or  to  this  later  epoch  of  the  lan- 
guage; for  as  the  roundness  and  smoothness,  the  hardness  and 
colour,  of  the  stone  are  contained  in  the  other  epithets,  there 
remains  nothing  for  this  one  but  its  size.  And  we  may  there- 
fore rest  very  well  satisfied  with  the  alternative,  that  either  this 
epithet  of  large  rocks  had  become  generally  applicable  in  the 


*  [Schneider  explains  ^Xl^axog  by  the  mere  general  terms  *'/rrg/r, 
deep,  like  alius ^^  and  adds  that  in  the  passage  of  Strabo  "the  word 
has  another  collateral  meaning^  His  account  is  very  meagre  and 
superficial.  Not  so  that  of  Passow,  which  is  full  and  satisfactory,  but 
still  has  nothing  worth  adding  to  Buttmann.  —  Ed.] 
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common  language  of  the  day  to  every  huge  mass  of  stone  (for 
the  word  used  here  is  ndxQog,  not  nitQo) ;  or  that  the  passage  in 
■  question  is  an  isolated  one,  as  we  know  that  the  later  writers  did 
sometimes  use  the  expressions  of  the  earlier  authors  according 
to  their  own  judgment;  in  which  case  the  stone  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cyclops'  cave  may  very  probably  have  served  as  a  prece- 
dent. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  more  important  both  in  itself  and  by 
its  antiquity  is  the  following  deviation  from  Homer's  usage,  that 
the  word  is  also  an  epithet  of  caves  and  places  not  deep.  In 
Hesiod.  -d",  483.  Rhea  conceals  the  young  Jupiter  in  Crete 

"AvvQco  iv  fiXipcctci}  fof^/t/ff  VTto  niv^jBOt  ycclifg 
Aiyal(p  iv  oqbi. 

In  Euripides  Hippol.  732.  the  Chorus  wishes  itself  i^Xipdrotg  vxo 
xcv^p,(o6iVf  in  order  that  there  —  (I  wish  I  could  see  this  locality 
fixed  on  some  certain  grounds)  -—  they  might  be  turned  into 
birds,  &c.  And,  lastly,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Etym.  M.  that 
Stesichorus  called  Tartarus  ijAt/Jarog  in  the  sense  of  deep.  We 
might  imderstand  the  passage  of  Hesiod,  as  the  scholiast  does 
{iv  xoilcD  xal  viln^Xp),  of  a  cave  lying  in  9^  lofty  and  trackless 
mountain;  but  then  the  expression  vnb  xevd'COi  ya^'jyg  would  lead 
ns  amazingly  astray.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  must  be  satis- 
fied in  all  three  passages  with  the  explanation  of  the  Etym.  M. 
and  of  the  Schol.  Eurip.  (pad'vrdtots) ,  and  seek  for  the  solution 
of  any  difficulty  in  the  analogy  between  high  and  deep,  an  ana- 
logy recognized  by  other  languages.  But  as  riUfiaxog  is  evidently 
a  compound  word  arising  from  certain  definite  collateral  ideas, 
while  in  high  and  deep  these  are  by  no  means  the  same,  we  must 
now  see  whether  et^^mology  will  lead  to  any  results. 

8.  The  most  common  derivation,  and  which  seems  to  ofi'er 
itself  the  most  readily,  is  that  from  HXiog;  in  which  we  need 
not  be  alarmed  by  the  aspirate;  not  only  because  that  de- 
pended on  the  caprice  of  the  oldest  revivers  of  Homer,  and 
at  li.  o,  273.  there  is  mentioned  as  an  old  various  reading 
Tbv  niv  -9"'  iqli^atog  (see  the  scholium  on  v.  619.,  where  how- 
ever it  is  said  that  this  reading  was  not  adopted  by  those 
to  whom  it  was  handed  down) ;  but  because  also  in  the  living 
language  .of   Greece    the-  aspirate    fluctuated    so    frequently. 
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Now  certainly  for  a  lofty  rock  on  which  the  sun  shines  the 
Tyholeday  this  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate  epithets;  but  then 
it  is  just  the  contrary  as  an  epithet  of  caves  and  of  Tartarus. 
And  if  we  adopt  it,  we  must  at  the  same  time  suppose  that  the 
meanirfg  of  the  word  as  applied  to  heights  was  the  true  and 
proper  signification;  but  that  its  application  to  depth  arose  en- 
tirely from  the  imagination  of  the  poet  (Hesiod),  who  might  not 
have  noticed  the  literal  sense,  because  it  did  not  force  itself  on 
the  ear;  a  supposition  which  in  such  old  Epic  usage  as  that  of 
the  Theogonia  does  not  appear  to  me  admissible. 

9.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  that  the  word  according 
to  its  original  sense  was  really  an  expression  equally  applicable 
to  height  and  depth,  I  know  of  no  idea  suited  tp  such  an  appli- 
.  cation  but  a  synonym  of  afiaxog  or  dvaparog.  And  such  a  one 
can  hardly  be  coined  out  of  the  syllable  jjAt  by  any  other  means 
than  by  adopting  the  other  ancient  etymology,  which  supposes 
it  an  abridgment  of  ij Atro/Sarog,  according  to  the  analogy  of  i} At- 
tofirjvogj  i^XiroBQyog,  in  which  words  lies  the  idea  of  missing  or 
failing  in;  so  \hn,i  i^U^axog  would  express  the  facility  of  making 
a  false  step  in  ascending  a  precipitous  height  or  descending  a 
steep  declivity  *. 


"H^i^Qorov'y  vid.  an^Qoaiog. 


62.     H^a,  ijtirjQay  iffirJQccvog,  ^qitjqoq^  iQiTjQeg. 

«  • 

1 .  The  passages  where  the  forms  tJqcc  and  iTcirjQa  are  found  in 
our  Homer  are  the  following:  II.  5, 132. 

oV  TO  TtccQog  nsQ 


*  [Passow  in  his  Lexicon  gives  the  same  two  derivations  as  Butt- 
mann  does,  and  agrees  with  him  in  preferring  the  latter.  He  adds 
from  the  Leipz.  Litt.  Ztg.  (Leipsic  Literary  Gaz(  tte)  1826.  p.  2206. 
a  third,  y^vi^,  aXdofiaiy  that  from  vfhich  the  footstep  slips.  -^  Ed.] 
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Od.  y,  164.  of  those  who  side  -with  Agamemnon  and  wish  to 
remain  still  at  Troy,  • 

AvTig  in  Axqildi^  Aycc(iliivovt.  tiQa  g>iQOin€g. 
At  3ty  375.  one  of  the  suitors  says  of  the  people  of  Ithaca, 

Accol  d^  ovain  nafiTcav  itp    tnuv  n^Qa  g>iQovatv, 
At  <T,  56.  Ulysses  stipulates  in  his  pugilistic  combat  with  Ims, 

Mi}xig  Ik  ^lQ(p  riqa  (ptQCDv  ifii  ^siqI  naxeCy 

At  II.  a,  572.  it  is  said  of  Vulcan,  interposing  between  the 
wrangling  deities  and  recommending  concord, 

MifcQl  (flky  iniriqa  tpi^cov  XsvHcaXivm  'Hgy 

and  at  578.  he  advises  his  mother 

IIcctqI  (plXa  inlriQa  tpi^Hv  Ait. 

That  all  these  six  passages ,  with  immaterial  changes  of  form, 
give  the  same  meaning,  is  clear.  There  is,  properly  speaking, 
no  such  idea  in  them  as  to  assist;  and  though  in  the  fourth 
passage  this  idea  harmonizes  with  the  sense,  yet  it  is  merely 
by  accident.  In  every  instance  the  meaning  is  'xaQi^BC^cci^  to 
yrntify,  do  or  say  something  which  may  give  pleasure  to  another. 
Now  as  this  is  the  idea  in  the  first  of  those  passages  in  the 
simple  expression  ijpa  (pigeiv^  it  follows  that  the  accusative  y^Qa 
must  have  pretty  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  the  accusative 
XaQiv, 

2.  The  same  simple  form  occurs  also  in  the  well-known  oracle 
which  Hercules  received', 

•   Hi^a  yaQ  a^gditotai  tpiqtav  nXiog  acp^ixov  ?|etg  • 

in  which  passage  there  are  certainly  more  signs  of  the  meaning 
to  assisiy  but  still  some  force  is  clearly  requisite  to  bring  it 
out,  on  account  of  the  play  on  the  name  *HQaxX^g.  And  the 
ijQa  xofi^ieiv,  to  help,  to  cure,  inOrph.  de  Lapid.  755.  is  a  later 
application  of  the  Homeric  expression.  The  next  step  which 
has  been  taken,  that  of  proceeding  from  the  explanation  of  the 


*  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  662.   Suid.  in  'HQccxXrig  $€v^fT«r». 
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accusative  ijpa  by  ri)v  xaQvv'^  to  the  use  oi^ga  in  the  adverbial 
sense  of  xaQi'V,  an  account  o/',  belongs  likewise  to  the  later  poets 
only  3. 

3.  With  regard  to  derivation,  that  from  i(fog,  iQ&v^  in  which 
lies  the  idea  of  desiring,  is  far  less  suitable  than  the  generally 
received  one  from  &qo,  dgdaxo)^  to  fit  or  suit  oneself  to  any  one^ 
please  him,  be  pleasing  or  agreeable,  with  which  agrees  exactly 
the  word  ^fiTJgrjg*,  and  the  participle  aQtievog,  as  used  in  Scut. 
Here.  116.  tidka  yaQ  vv  oC&Q^eva  slxsv,  i.  e.  agreeable. 

4.  With  this  corresponds  also  the  word  sQirjQog  as  the 
epitiiet  of  a  friend;  for  when  Idomeneus  (II.  *,  266.)  promises 
Agamemnon  to  be  to  him  igCriQog  iratQog,  it  can  only  mean 
suitable^  agreeable.  This  too  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  same 
epithet  can  be  brought  to  suit  the  singer  (Od.  a,  346.  &c.) 
who  pleases  everybody.  And  the  grammarians  unanimously 
explain  it  by  av  dQUQcog,  i^Q^o6^evogy  evaQfioatog.  The  plural 
iQitjQeg  (we  have  frequentiy  egiriQeg  itatQOi)  is  nothing  more 
than  a  metaplasmus  for  eQitjQOL ;  a  change  very  conceivable  in 
those  times ;  when  forms  were  not  yet  so  regulated  by  analogy, 
and  consequentiy  that  which  was  more  agreeable  to  mouth 
and  ear  was  frequently  preferred  to  that  which  was  more  ana- 
logical. 

5.  Whether,  now,  t^qu  be  the  neuter  plural  of  an  adjective, 
or  the  accusative  singular  of  a  substantive*,  is  a  point  which 
might  remain  undecided.  But  the  verb  (piQSLv  appears  to 
me  to  favour  the  substantive,  particularly  by  the  analogy  of 
XiQLv  <pBQ€LV.  The  supposition  of  a  nominative  ^q^  feminine 
or  masculine,  which  Herodian  makes  in  Eustathius,  is  there- 
fore grammatically  quite  correct,  without  its  being  necessary 

^  Etym.  M.  in  v.  and  thQ  gloss  of  Hesychius  quoted  at  sect.  7.  of 
this  article. 

^  Callim.  Fr.  41.  Dosiad.  in  Ara  secanda.  Hence  we  must  hesitate 
before  we  attribute  the  word  to  Sophocles  in  such  a  way  as  this ;  in 
a  passage  too  in  which  it  must  have  a  more  far-fetched  meaning,  and 
whore  the  ear  at  once  tells  us  it  can  only  be  rj  §cc.  See  Hermann  0|i 
Sojph.  Aj.  177. 

*  Hence  the  Schol.  Soph.  CEd.  T.  1094.  explains  inlriqci  tpiquv  by 
xct  %v^r(Qri  nqocixBLV. 

*  [Both  Schneider  and  Passow  are  of  opinion  that  iitlriqa  is  the 
neut.  plur.  of  an  adjective  inlriqog,  —  Ed.] 
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that  this  nominative  should  have  actually  existed;  and  the 
existence  of  the  adjective  iglriQog  is  so  far  from  favouring  the 
supposition  of  a  similar  simple  adjective  r^QO^^  that  we  might 
rather  draw  from  it  a  contrary  conclusion;  for  in  none  of  the 
other  words  compounded  with  tQi,-  do  we  find,  on  separating 
the  syllables,  an  adjective;  but  from  other  parts  of  speech,  by 
prefixing  iqi-  and  adding  an  adjectival  form,  are  composed  at 
once  adjectives,  as  iQixvdrjg,  iQiPQO[iog,  igLZCfiog,  corresponding 
exactly  with  ^QirjQog  as  formed  immediately  from  aQO,  or  if  you 
will  from  iJQj  and  rendering  it  most  improbable  that  there  should 
have  been  such  a  simple  as  '^QOSy  there  being  no  such  simple  as 
XLfiog. 

6.  From  the  junction  then  of  this  same  root  with  a  pre- 
position might  arise  an  adjective,  without  presupposing  the 
existence  of  the  simple  '^Qog,  Thus  we  should  have  iTtCr^Qogj 
like  inUXonog^  inioQ%og^  &c.  And  indeed  it  was  an  old  point 
of  dispute  among  the  granmiarians,  whctlier  in  the  two  last  of 
the  passages  quoted  above  we  should  write  iicCriQa  (pigsiv  or 
inl  ijpa  (piQSi,v.  To  decide  this  question  we  must  first  throw 
aside  all  later  usage,  and  try  to  explain  Homer  by  himself. 
Now  as  we  have  in  the  first  passage  the  simple  r^Qa^  reasonable 
criticism  requires  that  when  we  find  iniriQa  (if  wc  so  write  it) 
in  an  expression  exactly  similar,  we  should  consider  it  to  be  a 
word  of  the  same  kind  as  ^ga.  Either,  therefore,  both  are  sub- 
stantives, —  but  who  can  think  a  compound  substantive  Miiq  to 
be  probable?  —  or  both  are  adjectives,  which  we  have  just  seen 
in  the  case  of  '^Qog  to  be  improbable.  But  the  most  convincing 
proof  against  the  reading  of  inCriQa  may  be  drawn  from  the  se- 
cond and  two  following  passages,  on  which  three  I  might  there-^ 
fore  fairly  expect  some  clear  explanation  from  those  who  read  in 
the  two  last  iniriQa.  Some  of  these  commentators  have  quoted 
the  above  three  passages  without  due  consideration  as  examples 
in  favour  of  the  simple  riQa,  They  did  not  consider  that  when  the 
same  poet  says  in  one  place 

iit    AzQeldji  ^AyafUfivovi  tiQa  g>i(fOvugy 
and  in  another 

Mnvgl  (pay  EIII  HP  A  (piQCDV, 
this,  according  to  all  reasonable  judgment,  is  one  and  the  same 
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expression;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  join  ini  with  (pfgeiv  in 
the  former  case,  and  with  ijp«  (by  writing  inCriQo)  in  the  latter  ^. 
Hence  we  can  hardly  think  otherwise  than  that  all  who  favoured 
the  reading  of  inCriQa^  must  have  supposed  in  the  f  rmer  case  a 
tmesis^  not  of  iTCKpeQOvrsg^  but  of  inCriga.  But  this  is  contrary  to 
■all  experience  and  all  the  philosophy  of  language ;  for  every 
preposition  which  does  not  govern  a  case  becomes  at  once  an 
adverb,  that  is,  attaches  itself  in  thought  to  the  verb  or  to  the 
whole  sentence,  not  to  one  of  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence ; 
which  is  the  only  correct  view  of  the  tmesis. 

7.  A  part  of  the  old  grammarians  then  acknowledged  (and 
correctly)  no  other  reading  than  ^qu  in  any  of  the  passages ; 
whence  arose  the  gloss  of  Hesychins,  as  it  stands  in  the  edition 
of  Alberti  (vol.  I.  p.  1648.  1.  8.),  and  which,  if  we  follow  the 
manuscript  (see  Schow),  must  be  written  thus :  "^Hga '  rjtoc  ivrcog ' 
^  XccQcv,  poTJ^Hav,  iatxovQiaVy  IlatQl  (p^Xm  inl  f^Qa  ipigov  z/tf  • 
VI  iqyq.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  here  placed  together  i}  ^a,  cer- 
tainly, '^QUy  favour,  and  ij  ^a,  ?ie  spoke;  because  all  these  forms 
were  written  the  same  in  the  old  copies.  Aristarchus,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  was  anything  in  the  world  but  a  philosopher,  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  inCriQa\  and,  as  is  but  too  com- 
mon, the  authority  of  a  name  prevailed  against  reason  and  solid 
argument.  Remarkable  is  the  voice  of  defeat  as  sounded  by  the 
Schol.  on  II.  a,  572.  xal  ijtsxQdtTjffsv  i}  ^AqiaxdQ%ov  xairoi  Xoyov 
fiTj  ixoviJa. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  fear  of  altering  the  text  of  Aristarchus 
on  insufficient  grounds ,  modem  scholars  have  also  been  de- 
terred from  rejecting  the  inadmissible  inirjQa  by  other  reasons, 
which  may  be  found  in  Wolfs  Prolegom.  to  the  Iliad  of  1785, 
in  Schellenberg  on  Antimachus  Fr.  87,  and  in  Heyne  on  II.  cr, 
572.  The  particular  objection  of  the  last  commentator  was 
to  the  expression  itself,  grounded  on  thcf  supposition  that  we 
cannot  well  say  xaQLV  inupiQeiv,  I  take  this  objection  to  mean 
that  ixiip€QHv  may  be  used  elsewhere  in  a  hostile  sense;  for 
instance;  with  xatQaj^j^Qfja^.    Schneider,  indeed,  in  his  Lexicon 


•  This  is  the  meaning  of  Bmnck's  brief  decision  on  Rhian.  1,  21. 

•  Ileync  was  too  hasty  in  his  objection  that  the  verb  imfpigBiv  is 
not  Homeric.  It  does  occur  in  the  tmesis  (the  only  way  in  1?hich  it  can 
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draws  a  comparison*  between  this  expression  and  a  similar 
one,  with  a  friendly  meaning,  in  Thucyd.  8,  83.  uU.  dgydg  im- 
(fBQSLv  tivC.  But  this,  beside  not  being  Homeric,  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  means  'to  direct  all  one's  inclinations  and 
exertions  toward  some  person  or  his  party.'  But  a  shorter 
and  more  satisfactory  answer  to  that  objection  may  be  made 
by  recollecting  that  the  expression,  which  in  II.  cf,  572.  578.  is 
disputed,  does,  according  to  the  observations  made  above  in 
section  6.,  actually  stand  undisputed  in  the  three  passages  in 
the  Odyssey,  and  consequently  can  be  used.  If,  however,  there 
be  anything  startling  in  this  expression,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  re- 
move it. 

9.  ^Hqu  (psQaiv  was,  in  the  sense  of  to  be  agreeable^  to  gratify ^ 
so  current  an  expression,  and  the  substantive  was  so  completely 
forgotten  as  a  separate  word,  that  i^Qafpigeiv  seemed  to  the  ear 
to  be  a  single  word,  like  daxQvxiovaa,  adigvCav,  avTcdcxevVj  and 
such  like.  Hence  in  those  four  passages  the  two  words  are  not 
separated  by  any  third  word.  And  in  the  same  way  as  men 
were  led  to  strengthen  the  cognate  ideas  a^ysiv^  apivveiv^  by 
joining  them  to  a  preposition  and  thus  forming  eTcaQijyHVy  ixa- 
(ivvscv^  so  they  said  (if  we  may  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  write 
it  so)  i7CcrjQa<piQ£iv,  and  then  admitted  the  tmesis  in*  ^j^yapLefL- 
vovi  i^Qaq)eQStVy  as  in  inl  Tgdeaatv  agrjI^ccL:  just  as  the  later 
prose  writers  ventured  to  say  dvr€V7td0x€iv.  To  compare  it  with 
the  Homeric  xard  ddxgv  %BOvCa^  which  Wolf  is  correct  in  writing 
separately,  would  I  think  be  unfair,  as  this  latter  is  no  compound 
in  the  sense  of  xaxaSaxQvov6a  (shedding  tears),  but  a  real  trans- 
position of  the  words  for  ddxgv  xaxa%iovCa^  which  in  inl  f^ga 
(piQCLV  is  the  very  point  in  doubt '. 

be  admitted  into  an  hexameter)  at  11,  ^,  516.  Tgcoalv  i<p*  [7tjto6ce(jf^>usi 
ipiQSiv  noXvSaKQvv  "AQtja.  Larcher  in  the  Hist,  de  TA.  d.  1.  to.  47.  p. 
J 79.,  in  a  note  on  the  Etym.  M.  v.  ^(>ai/or,  speaks  on  this  question 
much  as  Heyne  does,  but  there  is  nothing  new  in  what  he  says. 

*  [Schneider  says  that  the  expression  of  Thucydides  does  not 
exactly  correspond  with  that  of  Homer.  —  Ed.] 

'  Still  I  would  never  at  once  write  rigaipiQBLVj  inttiQatpiQUv^  for  the 
sake  of  a  theory,  which,  like  many  others,  may  be  overturned  by  a 
single  historical  observation.  A  respect  for  documentary  evidence 
within  certain  limits  becomes  no  one  more  than  him  who  professes 
to  examine  fundamentally. 
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10.  Far  less  can  the  reading  of  Aristarchus  be  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  adjective  imrfgava  in 
Od.  r,  343.  For  in  the  first  place  inn^gava  is  not  iniriQa;  and 
in  the  second,  this  would  be  comparing  sentences  of  a  totally 
dissimilar  formation.  The  expression  in  that  passage  of  the 
Odyssey,  Ovdd  xCyioi  icoSdvinxga  nodSv  imfjgavad^fiS  Fiyve- 
taij  cannot  make  it  even  probable  that  we  must  write  inCriQa 
(pigsiv  tLviy  if  there  be  other  grounds  for  doubting  this  reading. 
As  for  that  still  more  forced  alteration  of  Aristarchus,  by  which 
inlriga  is  thrust  into  this  passage  also  by  reading  inCrig^  dva 
d'V[i^  riyvstaij  it  has  been  most  justly  and  properly  rejected. 
Nor  ought  the  critic  to  be  acquitted  of  want  of  judgment  in  this 
instance,  in  opposition  to  the  plain  and  unequivocal  account  in 
the  Lexicon  of  Apollonius  ®. 

11.  Homer  himself  then  furnishes  us  with  all  that  is  neces- 
sary; and  it  would  be  a  most  erroneous  and  deceptive  mode  of 
proceeding,  if,  in  order  to  decide  on  the  reading  in  Homer,  we 
should  think  it  necessary  to  examine  the  post-Homeric  poets, 
however  old,  as  to  whether  inltigog  were  a  form  in  use  or 
not.  This  however  we  will  do,  but  not  with  that  object. 
Brunck  indeed  went  too  far  the  other  way,  when  in  a  note  on 
Bhianus  1,  21.  he  carried  on  his  conclusions  —  correct  as  far 
as  they  regarded  Homer  —  to  all  other  authors,  and  wished 
to  banish  the  word  altogether  from  the  language.  In  Sopho- 
cles Oed.  T.  1094.,  where  we  have  in  a  chorus  ©ff  inlriga 
(pigovxa  totg  i[iotg  xvgdwoig^  and  where  Brunck  most  extraor- 
dinarily retains  this  reading,  without  retracting  his  former  de- 
cision, the  passage  is  so  exact  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
passages,  that  whatever  can  be  said  of  them  would  seem  to 
hold  good  of  this  also;  and  the  utmost,  therefore,  we  have  to 
do  is  to  acknowledge  with  respect  the  pen  of  the  Alexandrine 
critics  in  the  reading  of  intriga.     My  opinion  however  is  not 


dl  roJ ,  Ovdi  xl  (loi  TtoddvinzQa  nodpv  iniriQ^  ccvd  ^fifa^  zd  inMOVQti' 
xiMc  zijg  ilfvxfjg^  ovzfog  ^AgUszaQiog,  For  to  read  here  miriqavcc  would 
be  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  Apollonius,  as  the  words  zdint- 
KOVffrjxiKd  can  only  refer  to  the  first  word  of  the  gloss,  ^Efftlrj^a.  Com- 
pare Eustatb.  ad  loc. 
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that  they  first  introduced  it,  even  in  Homer:  I  feel  much  more 
persuaded  that  this  reading,  like  many  others,  had  long  been 
unsettled;  otherwise  ApoUonius  Rhodius  in  his  poem  of  the 
Argonauts  (4,  375.)  would  not  have  written  so  positively ''O^?^)* 
enCriQa  (pigo^aL  ioixora  ficcQyoiSvvu6iv.  For  as  surely  as  this 
reading  is  false  in  Homer,  so  surely  is  Brunck  wrong  in  read- 
ing in  this  passage  btcI  ^ga  q>dQCD(iai.  Medea  is  here  saying 
with  bitterness  to  Jason,  that  he  had  better  kill  her  "that  she 
might  thereby  receive  the  thanks  or  reward  due  to  her  folly." 
Here  the  simple  (pegcDiiaL  is  indispensable;  and  Apollonius,  who 
thought  he  read  in  Homer  inCriQa  <piQ6iv  rivtj  formed  from  it 
for  his  own  use  inCriQa  q)iQBiS^at>,  The  epigrammatic  poet  Ph»- 
dimus,  who  belongs  to  about  the  same  time,  acted  in  the  same 
way;  he  joins  BTttrjQa  dix^ai  (Epigr.  1.),  in  order  to  use  it  as  the 
correlative  of  iicCiiQa  (psQeiv.  -^  In  Rhianus  the  reading  is  uncer- 
tain, because  he  has  exactly  the  Homeric  expression,  and  we 
know  not  how  he  wrote  it.  In  such  cases  we  can  only  be  guided 
by  the  manuscripts.  But  that  Antimachus  used  the  word  inhiQa 
as  a  substantive  does  not  follow,  as  Schelleuberg  (p.  113.)  thinks, 
from  the  following  gloss  of  Hesychius :  *ExLrjQa'^  xr^v  (lev*  ixi- 
HOVQ^as  %oiQiv yLeydXriv'  il  ixr^g  neQiovaCag^  6g  *Avri(iax^S'  So 
far  from  it,  I  cannot  find  any  other  meaning  in  ix  7C€Qiov6iag, 
(for  the  grammarian  meant  this  phrase  in  a  good  sense,  i.  e.  from 
excess  of  spirits,  to  gratify^  give  pleasure,)  than  if  I  were  to  write 
ijtl  '^ga.  —  But  there  occur  other  forms  of  the  adjective  intriQog. 
The  inCriQov  in  the  second  Triopeian  Inscription,  v.  19.  (see 
Jacobs  ad  Anal.  Bnmck.  2.  p.  302.)  is  however  the  most  un- 
meaning. A  poet  of  so  late  a  peiiod  as  he  is,  and  one  always 
on  the  look  out  for  learned  expressions,  might  have  formed  this 
word  for  himself  out  of  the  already  generally  received  ixiriQa. 
But  we  find  also  two  glosses  of  this  word  in  Hesychius,  where 
they  now  appear  thus: 

^ElTclriQog  •  inUovqog^  inidv(ifiTi]g. 

EfTtlrjQog'  fiori^gj  %i^Lv  aTCodidavg. 


®  In  the  MS.  it  is,  according  to  Schow,  imriQog ,  which  however 
appears  to  have  been  very  properly  altered  by  Masums  to  inlr^a. 
In  the  manuscripts  the  a  is  frequently  written  with  such  long  pro- 
jecting points  that  it  is  very  easily  mistaken  for  og{pc). 
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But  instead  of  the  first  *E7tirjQog  the  MS.  has  *Em7JQaVj  and  in- 
stead of  the  second  it  has'E^rtif  gog,  as  Musurus  has  erased  a 
letter  (see  Schow)  between  ij  and  q.  This  strengthens  Pierson's 
conjecture  proposed  in  the  Verisim.  p.  105.  that  instead  of  the 
first  InCriQog  we  should  read  ^EniriQavog\  and  the  second  stands 
on  very  uncertain  grojinds^®:  nor,  if  it  be  genuine;  can  we  know 
to  which  of  the  later  writers  it  refers. 

12*  On  the  other  hand  we  have  two  instances  of  ^EniriQog 
in  very  ancient  poets.  In  Lesches,  in  a  fragment  of  the  little 
Iliad  quoted  by  Tzetzes  adLycophron.  1263.,  the  Greek's  give 
Andromache  toNeoptolemus,  in£riQov  dfisipofievoc  yigag  avdgC, 
AndEmpedocles,  in  a.  fragment  quoted  by  Aristotle  De  Anima 
1,  5.  (Sturz.  vers.  208.),  gives  this  word  as  an  epithet  of  the 
earth :  'H  81  x^(ov  inCriQog  iv  sicxiQvotg  xodvo(,a(,v.  But  in 
both  these  instances  inCriQog  is  evidently  an  adjective,  and  the 
epithet  of  a  substantive  standing  near;  and  this  appearance 
therefore  is  the  less  able  to  furnish  any  proof  of  the  reading 
in  Homer.  So^  far  from  that,  it  is  very  natural  that  the  effect 
of  ^^^  should  bo,  as  it  is  in  ijpa  ini(piQBiv,  to  cause  the  forma- 
tion of  an  adjective  by  compounding  it  of  inl  and  ^qu;  and 
this  might  have  been  inCriQog  as  well  as  iTttrJQavog,  At  the 
same  time  we  must  not  forget  the  uncertainty  of  readings  in 
fragments.  Now,  as  in  the  epithet  of  the  earth  we  cannot  in 
any  way  perceive  the  force  of  eni  (toward  whom  is  it  suitable 
or  pleasing?),  and  as  Philoponus  in  his  commentary  on  Ari- 
stotle explains  this  word  by  €vdQ[io6rog,  which  we  have  seen 
above  among  the  explanations  of  iQCriQog^  I  cannot  but  conjec- 
ture, and  I  think  with  reason,  that  this  last-mentioned  genuine 
and  old  Epic  word  should  be  restored  to  both  those  fragments. 
How  partictdarly  suited  it  is,  though  not  exactly  in  the  Homeric 
sense,  to  the  philosophical  ideas  of  Empedocles,  must  be  at 
once  felt;  and  in  Lesehes  it  expresses  the  same  as  would  be 
expressed  by  imrJQavog  and  by  inCriQog^y  which  is  now  not 
unjustly  suspected. 

^®  Pierson  leaves  it  as  it  stands,  considering  all  from  InUovqog  to 
intodidovg  as  explanations  of  ^Bj7ti>i]q€tvog,  —  For  the  rest,  im^fitiri^g 
should  be  iiu^^arixog. 

*  [Passow  reads  inltiQa  as  one  word  in  the  two  passages  of  Homer 
and  in  the  Oed.  T.  of  Sophocles.  He  adds,  ^'Battmann  in  his  Lexi- 
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13.  The  form  imij^vog  in  post-Homeric  usage  has  be^ 
somewhat  perplexed,  according  to  my  view  of  it,  from  two 
roots  meeting  in  the  same  form.  For  according  to  glosses  whidi 
can  be  depended  on,  fJQavog  is  the  same  as  xoiQavog;  and  thuB 
ijtitJQavog  fluctuates  between  the  meanings  of  agreeable,  helper ^ 
ruler.  For  very  copious  information  on  rJQayoSj  ijpafso  and  ixiii- 
Qavos  we  may  refer  to  Pierson,  to  whose  quotations  belongs  also 
another  verse  of  Empedocles  (Sturz.  vers.  421.)  >  where  Pytha- 
goras is  called  Ilavtoimv  xb  (idhdta  6o^(3v  ixLfjgavog  iffycyif. 
See  aho  Schneider's*  Lexicon,  and  the  beginning  of  the  inscript- 
ion of  Herodes  Atticus,  n&cvL^  ^A^rjvdav  ixLiJQave  TQitoyiveta. 

'Hvre;  vid.  ewe. 

63.  SaaOCeiv^  9'oa^Hv. 

1.  The  verb  ^d66S(>Vy  to  sitj  is  known  to  us  from  the  Attic 
poetry,  particularly  from  Euripides.  A  substantive,  6  d^axog, 
the  seat,  in  the  same  writers,  shows  by  its  quantity  that  the  a 
of  the  verb,  as  well  as  of  the  substantive,  is  not  only  long  by 
position,  but  long  also  in  itself,  as  in  nQaCCm^  ngayog.  With 
this  agrees  exactly  the  double  alpha  in  the  Epic  form  of  this 
verb,  in  d'aa06diiSVy  Od.  y,  336.,  ^•da066v,  II.  t,  194.  And  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  again  rejecting  the  idea  that  the  Ejac 


logus  rejects  the  word ,  and  proposes  to  rqad  both  in  Homer  and 
Sophocles  inl  tjQu;  but  his  grounds  for  doing  so  are  not  convincing." 

—  Ed.] 

*  [From  Schneider*8  and  Passow's  Lexicons  I  compile  the  follow- 
ing: 

^^'EiTCiT^Qavog^  ovy  adj.  agreeable^  grateful,  imi^^va  &vn6^  Od.r,343. 

—  After  Homer  the  meaning  fluctuates  between  agreeable,  suitable; 
and  (by  its  connexion  with  iJQavog^  xolQavog^)  helping,  protecting^ 
ruling  J  master  of;  in  this  latter  case  it  governs  a  genitive:  aog>cov 
I^ODV  ^TT.  Empedocles.  voog  TtaidBvctog  xal  ccQEtceg  in.  ysvofitvog  master 
or  possessor  of  Stobseus  Phys.  p.  856.  ceanlg  axovxcav  in,  protecting 
against,  Anal.  2.  |).405.  no.  1.  vsvQoav  in.  strengthening,  Athon.  1.  p.  6. 
vrjvalv  imi^Qavog  OQiiog^  agreeable  or  suitable  to,  Dionys.  Perieg.  617. 
Compare  aQfisva  elnsv^  Hes.  Scut.  116.,  and  aQfieva  naQsixov,  84.''  — 
Ed.] 
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poets  lengthened  the  long  vowel  merely  on  account  of  the 
metre.  This,  I  repeat,  is  never  the  case;  but  where  it  appears 
to  be  so ,  it  is  either  a  contraction  occurring  elsewhere  but  sus- 
pended in  one  particular  instance,  or  it  is  a  real  contraction 
resolved  into  two  vowels  of  similar  sound,  as  in  hQda6^aL  from 
bQa6^ai,  which  is  itself  contracted  from  hQas^^av,  Thus  d'd6<sov, 
(AccXXov^  d^Qsg^  P<SXogy  nmXog^  and  a  number  of  others,  are  never 
lengthened  by  the  Epic  poets;  but  they  are  right  in  saying 
Adag,  xgdatog^  which,  as  I  have  shown  in  note  1.  of  art.  1.  are 
original  forms  without  contraction,  or  in  other  words  are  already 
in  resolution.  We  must  therefore,  on  accoimt  of  the  Epic  ^a- 
daacDj  acknowledge  in  d'd06a  a  contraction;  and  as  in  this  case 
we  have  no  reason  for  resolving  the  a  into  two  diflferent  vowels 
(as  ad'Xog  into  aed'Xog)  we  must  look  on  the  Homeric  d'adado) 
as  the  resolved,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  radical,  jiot  the 
lengthened  form. 

2.  With  tiiis  again  accords  very  well  the  form  ^oaf  ©,  which 
in  two  passages  in  the  Tragedians  is  explained  like  the  Homeric 
^ad6aa).    Aeschylus  in  the  Suppl.  610.  says  of  Jupiter, 

'Tit  aqxocg  d'  ovnvog  ^od^^ov 
TO  (utov  Ti^eiaaovcov  xqatvvsi  * 
ovTtvog  SvcD^ev  rjfiivov  0i§6i  xaTco. 

The  old  and  only  explanation  from  the  time  of  the  Scholiast  is, 
^sitting!  under  no  one's  dominion.'  And  in  Sophocles  Oed.  T.  2. 
Oedipus  asks  the  supplicating  Thebans, 

Tlvag  nod^  !dQag  xdade  not,  ^hnx^su 
^Inxriqioig  KXddoiOiv  i^sarsfifiivoi; 

The  scholium  is:  d'od^ere  xatd  didkviSiv  dvxl  xov  d'd60€ts.  ij 
^odig  nQ0xdd^6d'6.  Doubtless  the  explanation,  which  in  this  latter 
scholium  stands  first,  and  in  the  scholium  to  Aeschylus  stands 
alone,  was  the  general  and  traditionary  one;  and  hence  Plutarch 
(De  Aud.  Poet.  p.  22.  e.)  introduces  this  very  verb  as  one  ex- 
ample among  others  of  a  word  of  twofold  meaning  in  the  poets. 
Qod^eiVj  says  he,  means  either  a  motion,  as  in  Euripides,  ij  to 
xad'^^eCd'ccL  xal  d'ad6a£cv  dg  IkxpoxXijg :  and  then  he  quotes  the 
passage  above.  It  is  impossible  that  Plutarch  could  have  men- 
tioned this  meaning  with  such  confide!R<^  if  he  had  not  known 
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that  this  was  the  general;  and;  as  he  at  least  must  have  thought, 
the  undisputed  explanation. 

3.  Certainly  this  interpretation  of  a  word,  appearing  so  plainly 
to  be  derived  from  ^oog,  must  have  been  striking;  and  this  alone 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  which  induced  even  Greek  inter- 
preters of  Sophocles;  as  we  see  in  the  scholium  quoted  above, 
to  try  and  unite  the  idea  of  quick  motion  with  that  of  sitting; 
an  explanation  which  has  been  lately  supported  by  Erfurdt  and 
Hermann  as  the  only  true  one.  According  to  these  it  must 
mean;  "Cur  banc  mihi  sessionem  festinatis?"  Whatever  can 
be  advanced  in  support  of  such  an  interpretation  every  one  may 
easily  supply  for  himself.  Even  Hermann  adduces  only  some 
general  principles;  and  therefore  I  refer  the  reader  to  those 
two  commentators;  merely  remarking  that  I  am  far  from  con* 
vinced  by  the  notes  of  either  of  them.  Everything  in  the  pas- 
sage betokens  that  the  supplicants;  who  were  seated  in  front  of 
the  palace ;  had  been  already  there  a  considerable  timO;  when  at 
length  the  king  goes  out  to  inquire  the  cause  of  their  coming. 
Here  is  nothing  to  give  the  idea  of  a  calamity  suddenly  break- 
ing out,  to  avert  which  the  citizens  rush  in  haste  to  the  king; 
but  it  is  the  accoimt  of  a  pestilence  which  had  already  lasted  a 
long  time,  and  had  at  last  induced  the  citizens  to  seat  them- 
selves as  suppliants  before  the  palace:  a  proceeding  which,  I 
can  certainly  imagine;  might  well  have  been  introduced  by  a 
solemn  supplicatory  procession;  but  not  by  anything  with  which 
the  idea  of  haste  would  accord.  Whoever  has  still  doubts  on 
this  point;  may  read,  in  addition  to  that  address  to  the  citizens 
of  Thebes, 

Tlvetg  Tto^*  M^ag  xaaSs  fioi  doafrrf ; 

this  of  Theseus  to  Hercules,  who  is  described  sitting  on  the 
ground,  muffled  up  and  in  deep  distress,  in  Eur.  Here.  Fur. 
1214. 

....  ah  Tov  ^daaovra  dvan^vovg  ^d^ag 

4.  With  regard  to  the  passage  of  Aeschylus,  Erfurdt  declares 
that  he  does  not  understand  it:  of  one  thing  only  he  seems 
convinced,  that  the  common  explanajtion  "nuUius  sub  imperio 
sedens'^  is  beyond   measure    silly.    Hermann  says  only  that 
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d'odt&v  there  does  not  mean  sitting.  He  reserves  therefore  to 
himself  the  alternative  of  explaining  it  from  the  idea  of  ^o6g\ 
an  explanation  which  physically  cannot  be  wrong,  but  which 
must  be  very  striking  if  it  is  to  supersede  with  me  the  thought 
which  lies  in  the  usual  explanation.  For  the  sentence  is  not  a 
mere  bald  assertion,  that  Jupiter  is  not  a  subject;  but  it  is  said 
of  him  in  opposition  to  all  other  kings  and  all  the  other  gods, 
that  he  is  the  only  ruler  who  has  no  higher  ruler  above  him. 
And  therefore  it  is  said  that  he  x^arwet,  with  which  idea  ^odlei 
in  the  sense  of  the  Epic  d'ad66Hv  accords  extremely  well;  and 
to  this  again  the  expression  avcD^sv  i^^dvov- refers  with  much 
more  meaning,  as  to  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  likewise  in  a 
sitting  posture.  Nor  is  the  tautology,  which  has  offended  some 
of  the  commentators,  one  unworthy  of  a  lyric  poet.  The  prin- 
cipal thought  is  divided  into  two  ideas;  first,  that  he  is  inferior 
to  none  in  power y  nor  subject  to  any  more  powerful  than  himself 
(xQatvvscv  smd  XQciaaoveg,  as  words  of  the  same  family,  standing 
in  evident  relation  each  to  the  other);  secondly,  that  he  has  no 
one  above  himself  to  look  up  to  with  awe  or  fear.  This  is  surely 
no  tautology,  where  no  idea  is  repeated  a  second  time.  And 
even  should  any  one  think  that  xdzco,  after  vx^  ccQxdg  ^od^av  is 
superfluous,  he  will  be  assisted  by  Pauw,  who  proposes  to  erase 
this  xdt(o,  as  being  more  than  the  metre  of  the  corresponding 
strophe  will  allow  of;  or  perhaps  he  may  be  relieved  by  a  happy 
conjecture  of  some  better  critic  than  Pauw.  As  it  now  stands 
the  literal  sense  is  this;  "Not  sitting  undef*  the  dominion  of 
any  one  has  he  less  power  than  more  powerful  ones ;  he  (below) 
does  not  look  up  with  awe  to  any  one  sitting  above.''  Whatever 
other  questions  may  arise  from  the  words  as  they  there  stand, 
I  leave  unnoticed :  they  are  so  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
truth  of  the  whole,  that  we  feel  at  once  that  they  may  be  easily 
removed  by  sensible  interpretation  or  simple  criticism. 

5.  This  -O-oafo),  in  my  opinion,  does  not  come  from  ^oog,  as 
Valckenaer  supposes,  who,  according  to  his  well-known  imsound 
etymology,  does  not  hesitate  to  derive  d'd66<D ,  ^ad66(o^  nay  all 
words  which  mean  to  sit  or  set  down^  from  hastening  to  a  seat. 
I  go  no  further  back  than  to  the  root  ^E-  in  tidTifiL,  which,  as 
every  scholar  will  see,  is  different  from  the  root  &E-  in  Wo, 
whence  ^o6g  seems  to  come.    Why  this  root  in  ^ad^Oca  is 
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sounded  Sj4-  I  know  not ;  I  only  see  that  it  is  so ,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  perceive  that  in  another  dialect  in  that  wide  field 
of  the  ancient  Greek  language,  from  which  the  lyric  poets  and 
tragedians  took  their  less  usual ,  but  to  the  ears  of  their  contem- 
poraries not  unknown  soimds ,  —  that  in  such  a  dialect  the  a  of 
the  radical  syllable  was  lost  before  the  other  a  by  being  changed 
into  o ;  just  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  article  that  dodacccro 
belongs  to  a  verb  whose  present  is  Siarai^  and  which  we  have 
with  great  probability  derived  from  dao.  The  termination  d%G} 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  other  form  as  in  ^(pdlcj^  6g)drxG} ; 
and  this  d'odico  would  probably  when  inflected  have  taken  the  |  ^ 
This  word  then  the  old  tragedians  took  from  that  source,  which 
they  preferred  to  any  other;  from  what  was  indeed  at  some  one 
time,  and  in  some  place  or  other,  the  common  language  of  the 
day ;  whilst  the  other  d'od^co,  which  signifies  to  rush  and  stormy 
belongs  without  doubt  to  those  words  formed  by  the  poet  ana- 
logically for  his  own  use.  Nay,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  con- 
jecturing that  Euripides,  or  whomsoever  he  followed  in  this, 
transferred  intentionally,  by  a  kind  of  play  on  the  word,  the  old 
form  (which  was  in  use  in  another  sense,  but  for  which  there 
was  no  ostensible  derivation)  to  the  sense  of  dx>6g,  as  this  latt^ 
struck  the  ear  the  moment  the  verb  was  uttered:  and  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  greatly  in  confirmation  of  my  conjecture,  that 
Euripides  uses  the  word  in  this  latter  sense  only,  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles  only  in  the  former. 

6.  But  in  order  to  be  able  to  pronounce  with  certainty  on 
this  point,  we  must  examine  another  word  used  by  the  trage-. 
dians,  the  compound  iici^^odleiv  in  the  two  following  passages: 
Aeschyl.  Choeph.  853.,  where  the  chorus  of  young  women ,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  murder-scene  between  Orestes  and  Aegisthus, 
exclaim  in  their  anxiety,  — 

Zbv^  Zbv^  xl  liya ;  nodev  aQ^oDfiac 

Tdd^  insvxofiivfi  xcTrtdoafovtf ';  » 

^Ttco  6*  svvoiag 

nSg  taov  bItcovo^  avvCcDfJuxi,; 

*  Perhaps  this  may  explain  the  meaning  of  Soa^og  (Hesych.),  one 
of  the  names  of  Apollo,  as  sufferers  seated  themselves  in  his  temples 
in  particular,  supplicating  relief  or  advice  from  his  sanative  and 
oracular  power. 
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and  the  end  of  Eurip.  Med.,  where  Jason,  imprecating  ven- 
geance on  Medea,  who  was  flying  away  with  the  bodies  of  their 
children  whom  she  had  murdered,  says,  — •• 

AkX    onooov  yovv  nctqcc  nctl  dvvafiat  ^ 
Tads  xal  ^Qrjvoi  %ani^octi(a 
MccQxvQOfisvog  dcclfiovag,  £g  (lot 
Thv   ano%xBlva(5\  &c. 

Hermann,  who  quotes  these  two  passages  also,  but  who  cannot 
in  the  compass  of  a  note  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  them, 
says  only  thus  much,  that  they,  like  the  others,  have  the  verb 
in  its  genuine  signification,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of  -^-odg. 
I  can  only  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  in  the  former  case. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  ingenuity  may  bring  the  ob- 
scure verb  into  the  sense  of  %'Ott%Gi  from  ^o6g\  but  I  still  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  done  in  such  a  >7ay  as  to  have  that  degree  of 
clearness  requisite  in  poetry.  And  with  this  I  might  rest  satis- 
fied :  but  Schneider  in  his  Lexicon  makes  some  observations  on 
this  word  which  deserve  all  our  attention.  He  compares  it  with 
the  known  verb  i7Ci^Bid%aiv  or  intd'sd^Hv,  to  complain  to  the  gods, 
but  still  in  such  a  way  that  he  deduces  ini^odlsvv  here  also  from 
the  idea  of  sitting  and  supplicating.  If  he  is  right,  the  uniformity 
of  usage  in  Aeschylus  is  preserved ;  and  that  Euripides  used  the 
word  ^odl(o  once  in  its  old  signification,  will  surprise  and  mislead 
no  one.  At  all  events,  the  meaning,  as  similar  to  that  of  ini- 
d^ed^etv,  is  evident  (among  other  examples  of  this  verb)  in  the 
following :  Pherecrates  ap.  Eustath. 

'^'T^xBQOv  aQaxai  KaTti^sd^si  rw  naxQl* 

and  Plato  Ph»dr.  p.  241.  b.  where  the  boy  follows  the  person  who 
is  leaving  him 

iyavcmx^v  %al  ini^eaS<ov\ 
Now  to  me  it  seems  impossible  to  consider  as  two  distinct  verbs 


*  There  is  a  various  reading  Ini^sia^Giv  in  some  very  good  M8S., 
as  in  the  Clark.  &c. ,  and  we  find  in  Tbucydides  occasionally  ini-- 
^siatnv  5  im&stcc^fiog ,  without ,  as  it  appears,  any  various  reading. 
Notwithstanding  this  I  am  inclined  to  consider  Ijri^fafwv  as  the  older 
form,  on  account  of  the  more  simple  etymology  xovg  9sovg  xaketv  inl 
Ttvi.  It  is  true  that  we  might  also  say  xi  ^Bia^  instead  of  xovg  ^sovg ; 
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the  forms  intd'sd^Bw  and  int&odtei^v,  which  we  see  a  fixed  usage 
has  joined  by  a  xa£  to  verbs  signifying  some  powerful  expres- 
sion of  feeling,  as  ijtev%B6^aiy  d'Qtjvstv,  aQcic^alxivi^  ayava- 
xtstv,  and  which  give  the  idea  of  violent  lamentation  or  com- 
plaint: but  either  we  must  read  in  the  two  tragic  passages  ini- 
d'ed^stVy  or  this  word  must  have  received  in  an  old  dialect  the 
change  of  €  into  o.  There  is  a  third  supposition  possible,  namely, 
that  ijti^od^evv  may  be  in  its  derivation  distinct  from  intd^sd^svv, 
but  that  from  similarity  of  sound  usage  has  confounded  them ;  in 
which  case  I  should  always  prefer  Schneider's  derivation  of 
^od^Btv  to  the  possible  one  from  d^oog. 

7.  With  ^d66(o  is  connected,  as  we  have  before  said,'9-axo^; 
consequently  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  Epic  language 
d-daxog:  and  it  is  a  striking  circumstance  that  we  do  find  d'&xog 
and  its  lengthened  form  d'ocoxog  exclusively  Epic.  This  proves 
however  that  d-coxog  is  a  contraction,  either  from  ao  or  oa.  But 
d^oaxog  only  is  agreeable  to  Greek  analogy  (compare  ^Xaxog, 
(pvXa^  and  g)vXaxog ,  q)dQfiaxov ,  iiaXaxog) :  and  this  leads  us  to 
the  verbal  form  ^odio :  nor  ought  we  to  be  more  astonished  at 
finding  ^ad60ai  in  Homer  with  {p'oaxog)  d'cSxog,  d-ocaxogy  than  we 
are  at  seeing  Sodaaaro  by  the  side  of  Siato^. 


but  as  ^BidSsiVy  ix&HaiHVy  &c.  were  in  existence  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent etymological  way ,  it  was  very  natural  even  without  that  for 
ijcLd'sateiv  to  pass  over  into  the  same  form. 

*  We  have  adopted  as  the  toot  of  the  forms  treated  of  in  this 
article  0£-,  or  SA-^  not  with  the  causative  meaning  toplace^  (which 
in  rC^^i  is  undoubtedly  only  the  derivative  one,  as  (o  cause  to  stand 
is  in  taTTjiii :)  but  with  the  meaning  of  to  sit,  in  which  sense  it  has 
given  place  in  common  usage  to  other  forms.  Hence  the  probability 
of  its  connexion  with  the  old  verb  ^iaaaa&ai ,  to  supplicate,  arising 
from  the  posture  of  suppliants  which  we  have  seen  in  dvdSHv.  See 
Schneid.  Lex.  To  this  I  would  add  the  word  ^^e?,  which  I  do  not 
derive  from  the  idea  o£locare  operam,  but  from  that  of  to  sit,  as  the 
Germans  say  the  Sassen  [Saxons]  or  Insassen  [inhabitants] ;  tliaj  is 
to  say,  the  original  settlers  or  old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  'riiis 
name  was  originally  ^ccxsg ,  which  form  Hesychius  qnotes  expressly 
as  Cretan ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  form  ^(ndaaa)  gives  us  the  root 
SA".  I  suppose  then  that  ^aaxo^,  a  seatfia  formed  immediately  from 
that  very  ancient  verbal  form  now  lost;  and  from  this  name,  accord- 
ing to  all  analogy,  comes  at  once  the  verb  ^daaiOy  like  (pctQfuxCGm^ 
^ccXccaaco,  Thus  thtt  double  a,  in  ^otaaOfQ  is  fully  explained :  for  to 
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64.    QaojtQon^og^  ^^eo^qoTtiov  ^  &c. 

1.  The  derivation  of  the  word  ^BongonoQ  from  nQoiicco  does 
not  in  itself  deserve  to  be  at  once  rejected,  as  such  elision- like 
contractions  are  conceivable  in  old  compounds,  and  are  not 
perhaps  without  example.  The  simple  analogy  however,  which 
leads  to  nQ^no,  deserves  a  prior  examination;  but  in  making 
this  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  or  startled  by  the 
common  meaning  of  this  word,  to  become,  suit.  Homer  has 
not  this  meaning  at  all,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  it  was  first 
formed  from  the  older  one,  to  be  distinguished,  be  pre-eminent, 
which  in  Homer  is  the  constant  sense  of  TCQ^Ttci),  ^staTtQiTCo,  ix- 
7CQ€7t7Jgy  &c.  But  old  meanings  of  words  are  not  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  Epic  language  only;  in  the  lyric  usage,  and  through  this 
in  the  dramatic,  there  are  many  significations  which  we  must  be 
careful  not  too  frequently  to  explain  away  as  bold  metaphors, 
appropriate  as  these  are  to  lyric  poetry.  Combinations  like 
those  produced  by  the  word  before  us  may  put  us  on  our  guard 
against  such  an  error.  Aeschylus  uses  the  word  of  everything 
which  forces  itself  forward  y  penetrates  through ,  of  everything 
which  forces  itself  on  any  sense.  For  if  it  were  confined  to 
the  sight,  the  transferring  of  it  to  the  smelt,  as  in  Agam.  1322. 
"O^Oiog  dtfiog,  cSansQ  ix  tdq)ov,  iCQinaiy  could  scarcely  avoid 
being  Tidiculous ;  and  besides,  at  v.  331.  of  the  same  tragedy 
it  is  used  of  sound,  and  again  Pindar  N.  3,  118.  says  abso- 
lutely /Joij  TtQEncLy  ^'a  shout  comes  forth.''  With  this  may  be 
joined  a  new  sense  from  a  comparison  of  these  two  passages ; 
Aesch.  Agam.  30.  jTA/oi;  noXig  'EdXcoxsv,  (6g  6  q>Qvxt6g  ayyiX- 
Xcjv  TtQenst;  and  Eurip.  Ale.  515.  T£  Z^W^  xovga  tyde  nsv- 
d'LUG}  ngixeig ;  I  cannot  think  that  in  the  second  passage  the 
usual  explanation  of  ti  XQ^i''^  ^^^  ^^;  i*  ^'  '^^  ^*  with  ngiitBig 
(insignis  es)  used  absolutely,  will  be  preferred  before  the  ex- 
planation of  TCQiiceig  by  arniaivecg ,  which  also  suits  so  well  the 


append  -aaaG)  as  a  mere  termination,  like  -o^ca,  is  not  according  to 
analogy :  though  a  word  formed  in  'da(S(o  may  be  changed  to  -afca, 
as  agxivra  is  into  6(pdia). 
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passage  of  Aeschylus.  To  this  let  us  add  the  glosses  of  Hesy- 
chius;  IlQdTCOVy  tiga^y  Kvjcqlov,  IlQSTita,  q>avrd6(iara ,  slxovsg, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  separate  the  ^sonQonog,  who  interprets 
the  signs  given  by  the  gods,  from  this  family  of  words.  II.  fi,  228. 

Sldi  %    vno%qlvmxo  ^eoTtQonog^  6g  adtpcc  ^fi^ 

Elddfi  T^^ttov,  nai  et  TUi^olttro  XaoL 

That  is  to  say,  probably  the  old  expression  was  d'sog  tcqbtcci  "a 
god  sends  a  sign;''  the  sign  sent  was  called  d'eoxQonLOv ,  and  the 
interpreter  of  it  -^-^o^^o^ro^  ^ . 

2.  K  we  wish  to  go  further,  and  give  to  the  radical  word  XQiTCo 
its  proper  etymological  place,  it  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  those 
numerous  modifications,  so  natural  in  every  old  language>  of 
the  form  and  meaning  of  77JEW2,  icbCqc),  nsQaa,  &c.,  to  press 
through ;  and  to  have  t^ken  to  itself  the  definite  meaning  of  to 
press  forward,  burst  forth,  consequently  also  to  cause  to  press 
forward,  send  forth,  and,  after  its  own  peculiar  form,  to  be  a 
reduplication,  as  in  the  same  family  of  words  JtOQTttj  is'. 

65.   Seoviffjg. 

1.  I  consider  the  Homeric  word  d^sovdtjg  to  be  essentially 
distinct  from  those  which  I  shall  have  to  treat  of  in  the  next 
article.  In  general  it  is  considered  to  be  a  contraction  from 
d^BoeiStjg,  a  word  of  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  ^soBixsXog, 
But  as  the  sense  of  d'eovSijg,  in  the  passages  where  it  occurs, 
is  at  once  felt  to  deviate  from  the  meaning  of  those  other  words 
(d^doxelog,  &c.),  there  has  been  drawnfrom  the  ideaof^'O^Wi/rtf 
the  more  general  one  of  godly  ^  and  that  again  imderstood  to 


^  I  lay  no  great  stress  on  the  gloss  of  Suidas,  Jl^onJtov,  fufvrfvfWf  • 
xal  ^BonqoTtiov^  x6  i%  %b^v  fuivxBVfia^  in  order  that  I  may  suppose 
TtQOTtiov  to  have  existed  as  a  simple ;  although  it  does  accord  remark- 
ably well  with  the  glosses  of  Hesychius.  Besides,  the  question  gains 
nothing  by  it. 

'  That  is  to  say,  the  second  syllable  of  the  original  i^eduplication, 
which  doubles  the  whole  radical  syllable,  is  frequently  cut  short,  and 
so  arose  for  example  such  words  as  malmen ,  dulden^  trelen  [German 
infinitives],  volvo,  palpo,  §lu^(o  (a  form  of  /3a>Uco),  x^ixo)  (a  redupli- 
cation of  the  same  root  whence  come  HQoatvcD,  xqovg>)  ,  and  others. 
See  note,  p.  275. 
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mean  pious  y  hoJy^  upright.  Many  a  person  must  surely  have 
felt  that  in  this  explanation  is  mixed  up  something  not  Greek, 
or,  to  speak  more  intelligibly,  something  un-heathenish.  The 
higher  we  mount  up  into  antiquity,  the  less  (in  moral  qualities) 
must  we  look  for  the  godlike  or  godly  in  what  we  call  holy;  we 
must  seek  it  rather  in  the  great,  the  beautiful,  or  the  wonderful. 
Tlras  ^BOBiSr^g,  like  ^BOBCxBlog,  is  throughout  Homer  an  epithet  of 
none  but  heroes  as  such,  whatever  they  may  be  in  other  respects, 
—  for  instance,  of  the  chiefs  of  the  ungodly  suitors. 

2.  Little  as  I  rely  on  the  verbal  derivations  of  even  the  older 
grammarians,  I  still  consider  it  a  very  strong  preliminary  ob- 
jection to  any  etymological  explanation,  that  although  quite  ap- 
parent to  any  observer,  and  thence  almost  xmiversally  adopted  by 
the  later  grammarians,  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
older  ones.  The  derivation  above  mentioned  from  d'BOBt^^^  is 
indeed  found  in  those  commentators,  who  have  everything  good 
and  bad  indifferent,  Eustathius  and  the  common  scholiast ;  but  it 
is  wanting  even  in  the  Etym.M.,  while  on  the  contrary  there  and 
in  the  other  glossographers  and  scholiasts  are  found  far  more 
startling  derivations,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
word  they  look  sometimes  for  aSBtv  (probably  the  oldest  deriva- 
tion in  the  Lexicon  of  ApoUonius,  and  which  is  refuted  in  the 
Etym.  M.),  sometimes  for  the  eSri  of  the  gods,  sometimes  for  the 
verb  avdav.  Now  as  the  derivation  from  ^BOBLSTJg  seems  so  easy 
and  striking  from  similarity  of  form,  and  is  so  agreeable  to  ana- 
logy, it  is  evident  at  once,  that  from  the  plain  meaning  which  the 
word  has  in  Homer,  pious,  those  old  Greeks  had  more  difficulty, 
from  their  ideas  of  things,  in  connecting  that  meaning  with  d^BOBL- 
iifSf  than  with  any  of  the  other  supposed  derivations  above 
mentioned. 

3.  To  this  we  may  add  from  the  form  of  the  word  another 
reason,  which  was  unknown  to  those  grammarians.  ElSog  be- 
longs to  those  words  which  are  so  decidedly  digammaed,  that  a 
contraction  or  crasis  with  it  in  the  Homeric  language  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  entertained.  Homer  could  therefore  only  say 
^BOBidrig'j  and  the  case  is  thus  completely  made  out,  that  ^Bovdrjg, 
which  it  is  clearly  seen  must  have  originated  in  a  much  more 
ancient  time,  cannot  come  from  BiSog^. 

^  In  apparent  contradiction  to  what  I  have  asserted,  that  the  con- 
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4.  I  truBt  that  these  observations  taken  together  will  so  far 
have  an  eflfect  on  the  readers  of  Homer  that  they  will  not  suflfer 
that  false  derivation  to  have  any  influence  ^  mediate  or  inmie- 
diatO;  on  the  explanation  of  his  meaning.  The  passages  where 
d'sovdfjg  occurs  are  the  following.  In  opposition  to  a  savage 
people;  regardless  of  right  and  wrongs  are  repeatedly  placed 
those  who  are  q>iX6iHV0Vj  xai  6(piv  v6og  iczl  ^sovdijg  (Od.  (, 
121.  &c.);  and  at  Od.  r,  364.  the  nurse  speaks  of  Ulysses  as 
d-sovdia  ^fitdv  fxovtay  and  explains  this  immediately  by  the 
words 

niovu  /ii/^'  i%fi  ovi*  i^altovg  ixatoiA^ag. 

And  in  the  same  way  in  the  passage  of  Od.  r,  109.,  where 
after  paOiXijog  dfiviiovog  is  added ,  Sifti  ^eovdijg  ^AvSgdinv  iv 
noXXotei  xal  lq>d'£fioi0L  dvd<f<fa)v  EiSixCag  dvi%riCi^  eidcxia  con- 
tains the  reason  of  the  king  being  called  d'covdijg.  The  old  gram- 
marians therefore  were  essentially  correct,  although  they  modified 
the  word  a  little  to  suit  individual  passages,  in  explaining  it 
(see  particularly  the  principal  gloss  of  Hesychius  on  d^eot^dTJg)  by 
d'EooeP'ijg^  evCB^g^  dUaiogy  evyvcifnov,  and  Plutarch  (ad  Princip. 
Inerud.  c.  3.)  by  d'sov  Xoyov  §x(ov. 

5.  The  general  idea  contained  in  these  epithets  can  hardly 
arise  from  anything  else,  than  from  that  whence  the  thing  it- 
self proceeded  in  all  the  most  ancient  religions,  namely,  from 
fear  of  the  gods.  Thus  Eumoeus  tells  Ulysses  (Od.  S,  389.) 
that  he  would  treat  him  hospitably  JCa  iivi^ov  dsvtfag^  and 
again  (j,  39.)  the  suitors  are  reproached  for  the  unjust  con- 


traction of  ^eoeidijg  in  Homer  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  digam- 
ma,  we  read  in  Od.  v,  194. 

TovvBK  &q  aXkosidia  (paivhaszo  nuvxa  SvaKti. 
But  in  the  Cod.  Harl.  stands  q>ctlvtxo  with  a  better  meaning  than 
(paivhunOy  which  cannot  possibly  belong  to  the  passage.  There  is 
no  doubt  therefore  that  this  reading  is  not  only  to  be  defended  in 
the  way  that  Person  has  done,  but  is  the  only  one  to  be  retained  ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  supposing  that  it  was  pronounced  ^>1^0J^/£i^£^ 
fpulvBto^  like  EJ^MJEN.  Besides,  I  would  observe  that  if  ^coc^^ff 
could  be  contracted ,  ^eovdrjg  would  be  incorrect,  as  the  €t  here  is 
not  a  lengthened  f,  but  a  lengthened  t.  The  contraction  therefore 
could  be  only  ^soidi^g. 
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duct  of  which  they  were  guilty  O'Mh  ^eovg  dsvcavreg^  &c.  Now 
as  her  who  casts  away  all  fear  and  shame  is  called  dSctjg  (xvov 
ddSeig) ,  so  he  who  thinks  and  acts  uprightly  is  one  who  fears 
God,  d^soievjgj  which  form,  it  is  true,  does  not  occur,  because  it 
was  changed  at  once  into  ^eovdtjg]  a  change  furthered  by  the 
particular  nature  of  the  d  in  dstoai,  which  in  the  older  language 
lengthened  the  preceding  syllable  \ 

6.  Apollonius  Rhodius  follows  strictly  the  Homeric  meaning 
of  the  word:  as  at  2,  1180.  octs  ^sovSieg  i}d^  dixaioi.  At  3, 
586.  Aeetes  says  of  Phrixus  Sg  xsqI  ndvxav  Ssivov  fisiXixiij  te 
^bovSbCti  it'  dxsTcaifto,  And  the  epithet  has  the  same  meaning 
when  it  is  applied  at  2,.  849.  to  the  prophet  Idmon,  and  at  4, 
1123.  to  the  upright  AlcinoUs.  In  the  Argonautica  of  Orpheus 
too  the  epithet  is  used  correctly,  for  when  among  many  names 
of  plants  is  mentioned  xvxXa^i^g  ts  d'£ovSfjg,  Plii;iy  25.  chap.  9. 
gives  the  explanation,  by  saying  of  this  very  plant,  "in  omnibus 
Bcrenda  doitiibus,  si  verum  est,  ubi  sata  sit  nihil  nocer6  mala 
medicamenta.^'.  Here  therefore  it  is  a  purely  poetical  epithet, 
which  Hermann  in  his  too  great  haste  joined  in  the  same  con- 
demnation with  another  reading  d'sosLdrjg,  rejected  on  account 
of  its  offending  against  the  metre,  and  substituted  for  it  r'  ioei- 
d^g.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Orphean  Book  of  stones,  where 
the  poet  calls  a  stone,  which  was  not  in  this  sense  salutary,  but 
wonderful  and  prophetic,  ^sovdda  net  gov ,  I  recognize  only  the 

*  See  JEISl  in  the  list  of  anomalous  words  in  my  Grammar,  and 
Dawes  Misc.  Crit.  p.  165.  168. ,  whose  supposition,  that  originally  a 
digamma  was  pronounced  after  the  6  in  this  family  of  words,  is  most 
highly  probable.  An  exactly  parallel  case  to  it  will  be  found  in  the 
word  dig,  which  can  have  arisen  only  from  JTIZ^  JS-IZ.  See  Gram, 
sect.  16.  obs.  2.  note.  The  (orm-^eoos^g  therefore  could  not  properly 
come  into  an  hexameter.  It  would  have  been  possible  indeed  to  have 
shortened  the  vowel  before  this  6,  as  is  once  done  in  idsti^g,  II.  i|, 
117;  but  this  would  not  have  helped  the  metre.  All  difBculties  were 
remedied  by  the  elision  of  the  «,  making  &€odi^g,  and  afterwards 
there  remained  nothing  of  the  digamma  but  the  quantity  of  the 
preceding  syllable;  it  was  then  pronounced  d-soSijg  with  o  long,  that 
is  with  ov,  as  ideig  was  spoken  with  the  long  a.  Thus  came  ^Bovdiig 
and  idsig  (or  long)  into  Homer ;  the  latter  of  which  was  not  written 
adSeig  until  a  somewhat  late  period,  as  probably  in  the  older  copies 
the  pronunciation  ofadeig^  and  SdBi-lasv  &nd  V'\7toSsl'\0cc(Sa  vr&a  left 
to  the  reader's  knowledge  of  verse. 
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later  sense  of  godiy[,  divine^.  In  the  same  way  Qointos 
Smymffius  in  his  imitation^  where  we  meet  with  not  critical 
nicety  of  expression,  uses  it  exactly  like  •d'ftoff,  ^S0xi6i4}g,  and 
the  like:  as  when  for  instance  (l,  64.)  he  applies  it  as  an 
epithet  of  a  violent  rain,  or  (at  3,  775.)  to  the  island  intended 
for  the  residence  of  the  deified  Achilles.  But  when  the  learned 
Alexandrine  poet  Eratosthenes,  in  his  epignuoi  de  cvbo  dupU- 
candOy  Analect.  1.  p.  478.  gives  this  epithet  to  the  mathema- 
tician Eudoxus,  where  it  can  relate  only  to  his  understanding, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  misunderstood  the  word  in  Homer; 
he  probably  thought  that  he  might  use  this  same  form  for 
d'eosiSrjg^  as  this  last  admits  of  being  so  contracted  agreeably 
to  analogy*. 

^  Compare  Hosychins  &€ovdkty  ^SKoSff ;  although  the  author  coined 
this  gloss  primarily  for  Od.  r,  364.  But  the  word  given  as  the  ex- 
planafion  is  striking ;  for  ^sicidrig  is  used  elsewhere  only  of  sulphur 
(p'siov).  Perhaps  the  grammarian  wished  to  compv^  the  supposed 
Homeric  contraction  with  the  otherwise  common  form  in  -ci^i/g, 
which  is  also  deduced  from  -oeiSi^g,  So  far  indeed  the  comparison 
would  be  an  unhappy  one,  as  it  must  in  that  case  be  ^edSrig, 

*  In  prose  ^Bostdijg  remained  in  constant  use  (as  for  instance  ii: 
Plat.  Phffid.  p.  95.  c.  and  Lucian,  Imag.  U.),  because  it  was  well 
known  that  in  this  and  some  other  families  of  words  the  old  digam 
ma  still  had  an  influence  by  preventing  the  elision,  and  therefore 
they  said  ccXXostdtjg ,  OQ^osTcqg ,  &c.  But  are  we  to  believe  the  in- 
formation of  Suidas,  at  which  Eustathius  (on  II.  y,  37.  p.  286.  Basil.) 
expresses  his  astonishment?  Gsctidiaxaxogy  says  the  former,  ^€0v 
Idiav  Ij^cor,  elite  di  AvxKpav  iv  tco  tuqI  Ofwvolccg  ovtoag  •  "Av^gamog, 
og  (prjai  fihv  nccvtcov  ^t]Qlmv  ^eaioicTctxog  ysvia^ai.  That  the  original 
author  of  this  gloss  should  have  misunderstood  a  word  formed  from 
aldstG&ai,  d'eovg,  is  not  to  be  supposed;  nor  does  the  sense  of  the 
passage  quoted  admit  of  such  a  supposition,  as  og  q>ri(fL — ysvia^i  is 
evidently  a  proud  assertion  of  man,  and  can  mean  nothing  else  than, 
as  Suidas  here  understand^  it,  the  likeness  of  man  to  God.  So 
much  therefore  is  clear,  that  Antiplion  deviated  from  the  form  d'eoei- 
dijg.  But  then  he  could  only  have  ventured,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
collision  of  the  three  vowels,  on  leaving  out  one  of  them,  and  thus 
have  made  ^sHdiaxatog  ]  which  form  came  to  the  later  grammarian 
corrupted  to  ^eaidiaxarog. 
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66.    SiifxeXog^  d^iamg^  9e6:ti0iog^  9i6(patog^ 
a9't6€parog. 

1.  The  words  d'i6xsXog,  d-i6mg,  and  d'd0q)atog  explain  each 
other  in  form.  They  are  compounds  of  d'edg,  with  only  the 
radical  syllable  d's  appearing.  For  the  0  in  ^i6(patog  is  not  the 
6  of  the  nominative,  which  properly  speaking  can  never  remain 
in  the  compound;  but  here,  as  well  as  in  ^eofSSoxogy  the  6  is 
only  an  euphonic  soimd  strengthening  the  word,  as  in  Caxi^na- 
kog,  &c.  But  in  ^eOxsXog  and  ^€67Ctg  (the  former  of  which  is 
explained  by  the  more  full  synonym  ^sosixekog,  a  form  also  in 
use),  the  6  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  the  composition;  since 
it  is  known  that  from  stxio  came  l!6x(o  and  from  bItcbIv  also 
i6nst6.  The  former  then  stands  for  ^B-C^xaXog,  the  latter  for 
^i-B6nig. 

2.  ®BOBCxBkog  and  ^i^xBkog  mean  properly  godlike;  and 
thence,  like  that  which  is  godly  or  divine ,  i.  e.  supernatural, 
wonderful.  Afterwards,  by  a  very  natural  usage,  the  full  and 
plain  form  ^BOB(xBXogj  which  in  Homer  is  only  an  epithet  of 
superior  heroes,  was  used  to  express  the  literal  meaning  of 
godlike^  and  Q'ioxBkog  retained  only  that  of  wonderful;  ^i^xsla 
i(^a,  wonderful  exploits,  labours,  things;  itxto  SI  ^iaxBkov  «vra>, 
\e  urns  wofider fully  like  him  (II.  ^,  107.) 

3.  In  the  same  manner  ^B6q>atog  and  d'iCTCcg  or  ^B^nioiog  are 
originally  synonymous.  All  three  mean  spoken  by  God,  speaking 
or  spoken  by  divine  inspiration.  The  first  meaning  is  without 
the  slightest  change  in  d'B0q>atog.  @i<fq>atoVy  ^i0q>at€c,  are  some- 
times oracles,  sometimes  ancient  decrees  of  God,  fata;  for  example 
in  Od.  I,  507.  II.  ^,  477.  But  as  deities  work  and  bring  to  pas& 
by  their  word  or  conmiand,  it  is  a  very  natural  transition  that 
all  those  words  should  signify  also  anything  caused  by  a  god: 
and  in  this  the  form  %i(Sq>atog  remains  true  to  the  literal  mean- 
ing, in  as  much  as  nothing  but  what  proceeds  really  from  a  god 
is  called  by  this  word;  thus  at  Od.  %  143.  ^i^fparog  AiJQ  is  the 
thick  mist  poured  around  Ulysses  by  Minerva. 

4.  The  proper  sense  of  ^i6mg  is  that  of  something  inspired 
by  a  god:  it  is  the  epithet  of  song  and  of  the  singer,  ^iontg 
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aoiSrjy  d'iifjtcg  aoiddg;  and  thence  d^e^niaSetv,  ^b^tcC^biv,  In  an- 
other sense  it  is  used  of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature.  Si6xig 
aeXXa  occurs  in  the  Hymn.  Ven.  208.,  and  ^B6xidaig  (from  8aim) 
is  an  established  epithet  of  fire,  as  much  as  to  say  dmneiif- 
blazing  y  because 'the  appearance  of  a  blazing  and  spreading  fire 
iS;  of  all  the  common  phenomena  of  nature,  the  most  like  an 
immediate  eflfect  or  production  of  a  deity. 

5.  In  ^s(fxi6iogf  which  is  derived  from  ^ifSxtgy  the  sense  of 
e/^r^rt/ is  quite  lost,  except  that  rfowJi)  ^stfxcairi  Qike^^oxtg  else^ 
where)  occurs  in  II.  /J,  600. ,  to  which  it  appears  also  to  belong 
as  an  epithet  of  the  Sirens  in  Od.  fi,  158.  In  general  it  is  no- 
thing more  than^afo^;  as  II.  a,  591.  fitiXdg  d'SiSxdatog,  the  abode 
of  the  gods;  Od.  v,  363.  &vtqov  ^aoni^iovy  the  grotto  of  the 
nymphs ;  whence  ^BfSnsoCri  is  put  adverbially  for  ^atu  ^oiga  or 
^eCa  povXfi  in  U.  /3,  367.  In  its  most  general  sense  it  is  the 
epithet  of  any  great  appearance ,  of  anything  superior  and  ex- 
cellent, whether  proceeding  from  nature  or  man,  as  the  iix^ 
^£(S7C€6ifi  ^^  noisy  people ;  ddfirj  '^Seta  d'scnsiSitij  the  excessively 
delightful  smell  of  wine,  Od.  t,  211.;  xaXxog  d'saxiatog,  the 
splendidly-dazzling  brass,  II.  /3,  457.;  aanog  &e6xi0iogy  the 
divine,  superb  wool,  Od.  t,  434.  When  therefore,  in  addition 
to  this  greatness  or  superiority;  anything  really  proceeds  or  may 
be  considered  to  proceed  from  the  gods,  (as  all  that  is  great 
does  proceed  from  them,)  still  the  form  ^BOnioiog  does  not  in 
Homer  give  lliat  idea:  for  instance  in  such  passages  as  these, 
where  the  intervention  of  the  deity  is  expressly  mentioned; 
II.  (>9 118.  S€6nd0iov  yaQ  6(piv  q)6fiov  ifificcke  Ootfiog  'AxoXlov, 
and  /J,  670.  KaC0q>Lv  ^BCnioiov  nXovxov  xati%BVB  Kqovlcov.  Con- 
sequently also  at  U.  V,  2.  the  d'€0X66ii]  (pv^a  of  the  Achse^uis 
is  not  to  be  explained  as  a  supernatural  flight,  occasioned  by 
the  gods.  It  is  a  great  and  general  flight,  caused  by  Hector 
and  the  Trojans.  For  although  this  was  approved  of  and  en- 
couraged by  Jupiter,  yet  his  was  only  that  mediate  influence  of 
the  deity  without  which  in  general  nothing  took  place  in  the 
Homeric  battles. 

6.  Of  rare  occurrence  and  not  Homeric  is  the  form  d-i^ntog^ 
which  occurs  in  its  original  sense  in  the  fragment  of  Hesiod 
quoted  by  Clemens  Strom.  I.  p.  337.  (123.  124.)  [In  Gaisford's 
Poet  Min.  Gr.  Frag.  54.] 
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Movffacov,  ar  r    avd^a  noXvfpqtcdiovxu  xi^H<5i 

where  the  collectors  of  the  fragments  write,  I  know  not  on  what 
authority,  ^iaxeXov.  Again  it  stands  simply  for  d-etog  as  a  mere 
address  to  a  person  —  ^6itu  xwqb  —  in  the  Oracle  of  Bacis  in 
Aristoph.  Av.  977. 

7.  &i6(patog  then,  as  stated  above,  although  properly  syno- 
nymous with  ^B67cd6iog,  has  always  the  literal  idea  of  that  which 
proceeds  from  God,  never  the  secondary  one  transferred  to 
everything  great  or  vast.  This  sense  however  it  acquires  by 
means  of  the  negation.  'A^e^gxxxog  always  means  immeasurable^ 
endless.  This  striking  appearance  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
having  recourse  to  so  poor  an  aid  as  the  so-called  a  intensive. 
The  apparent  contradiction  of  a  negative  form  of  speech  is 
frequently  explained  by  an  ovdi\  as  we  say  for  instance,  when 
wishing  to  praise  an  object  highly,  'it  is  worlh  its  weight  in 
g(^di  or  ^gold  cannot  pay  for  itJ  The  ground  of  this  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  excessive  hyperbole,  which  is  expressed 
most  clearly  by  the  old  grammarian  in  Hesychius:  ^A^iOfpa- 
rov*  noXvj  dTCaQaxoXov^rjtov^,  xal  Zoov  ovS^  av  ^edg  (parC<feuv 
8C  imeQ^okr^v  nXij^ovg,  Such  hyperboles  took  their  rise  in 
cases  where  they  were  in  some  measure  justified  by  feeling; 
they  afterward  became  common;  and  thence  dd'S6q)atog  came 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  the  explanation  given  by  one  scho- 
liast of  d^66q>atog  o^figog;  viz.  ov  ovSelg  olog  iarcv  ig^i^vsij^aL 
X&yog.  Still  however  the  hyperbole ,  "what  even  a  god  would 
not  say,''  appears  to  me  to  have  been  originally  excusable, 
because  it  was  used  only  in  circumstances  where  the  collateral 
sense  was  unfortunate,  horrible,  or  otherwise  bad.  To  this  class 
belong  most  of  the  expressions  in  which  it  occurs,  as  for  instance 
the  only  one  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Iliad,  of  a  great  and 
terrible  rain;  as  at  y,  4.  the  cranes  xs^iiava  q)vyov  xal  dd'iaq>aTov 
o^fiQOv;  at  X,  6.  Jupiter  hurls  his  lightning,  Tsvxcav  ^  nokvv 
HiifiQOv  dd'i0q>aroVy  iji  %dXaiav^  "^H  vi(pBtov:  again  from  the 
examples  in  the  Odyssey,  the  vast  and  terrible  sea  roused  by 


^  In  the  manuscript  it  is  naqanoXov^xov  ^  which  in  the  text  is 
changed  into  6vtsnaqa%oXov^r{t(yif.  The  av  following  is  an  interpo- 
lation from  ApolL  Lex. 
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tempest^  fly27d»''SlQivev  dh  d'dXaa6av  dd-iagHJcxov:  the  long  fright- 
ful night;  A,  372.  o,  391.:  the  pernicious  excess  of  wine,  A,  61. 
^jiai  f^e  Sai^LOvog  al6a  Kccxij  xal  ad'iaqxxtoq  olvog:  and  in  Heaiod's 
Theogonia,  830.  the  many  voices  of  the  hundred-headed  Typhoeus. 
But  even  the  injurious  and  frightful  parts  of  the  idea  were  lost 
in  the  every-day  language  of  life,  and  there  remained  only  that 
of  immensity  and  excessiveness,  as  in  the  German  ungeheuer^  er- 
schrecklich*;  and  thus  the  Odyssey  has  the  word  twice  applied 
to  agreeable  objects  in  the  mere  sense  of  immeasurabie^  mm#- 
merable;  as  at  v,  244.  speaking  of  Ithaca,  'Ev  liiv  ydq  of  6trog 
d^i0q)atogy  iv  di  te  olvog:  and  at  t;,  211.  of  the  cattle  of  Ulysses, 
Nvv  d'  at  ^hv  yCyvovta^  d^i0<patov.  Nay,  Hesiod  in  his  "Egya 
uses  it  even  of  the  richness  of  his  poetical  talent,  when  he  pro- 
mises Ferses,  that  although  quite  inexperienced  in  nautical  mat- 
ters, he  will  show  him  iiitQa  noXvfpXoiafioio  ^akd06i]g  (compare 
646.  647.  with  659.);  and  then  adds  (660.)  Mov0ai  yd^  ft'  Hi" 
daiav  d^i0q>atov  vfivov  dsidsiv. 


&od^eivi  vid.  &ad00Hv. 


67.    0o6g. 

1.  To  the  adjective  ^o6g^  beside  its  well-known  sense  of 
swift,  is  ascribed  by  the  grammarians  (see  Hesych.  Etym.  M., 
&c.)'such  a  variety  of  meanings,  partly  general,  partly  Homeric, 
and  the  word  really  occurs  in  Homer  in  so  many  passages 
which,  separately  considered,  do  favour  other  meanings,  par- 
ticularly those  of  brave,  pointed,  that  it  seems  necessary  for 
us  first  to  be  convinced  that  it  really  has  in  that  poet  its 
most  usual  sense  of  swift.  This  question  is  however  at  once 
.  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  adverb  d'omg,  which  occurs  fre- 
quently, and  never  in  any  other  sense,  as  well  as  by  the  expres- 
sion d'oov  Sq^cc,  U.  q,  458.    Again,  it  would  be  a  violence  which 


*  [Thus  terrible  and  dreadful  are  colloquially  used  by  us.  See 
Johnson's  Diet.  —  Ed.] 
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no  sensible  reader  could  approve  of  ^  to  explain  the  passage  of 
the  lion  wounded  by  the  shepherd,  ft,  306.  "jEJSAi^to  .  .  .  -S-o^g 
dTCo  x^'^^  &xoini,y  by  a  brave  hand ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  how 
any  one  could  have  ventured  to  interpret  the  banquet  com- 
manded by  the  king  Alcinous,  Od.  d;  38.;  a'AtaQ  iTCsita^oiqv 
iksyvvBzs  datttty by  Satra  dya^v  (because  forsooth  d'oog^  means 
dya^os  i.  e.  brave),  or  by  still  more  silly  explanations  (see 
Etym.  M.),  when  a  banquet  quickly  prepared  was  so  easy  and 
natural  a  meaning. 

2.  As  this  sense  then  is  thus  firmly  established;  we  must 
now  proceed  to  settle  the  meaning  in  those  passages  where, 
from  the  context  only,  there  still  remains,  at  least  at  first  sight, 
some  doubt  between  this  and  one  of  the  other  supposed  mean- 
ings. For  instance,  the  epithet  of  pointed  might  be  very  well 
applied  to  the  shipixom  the  shape  of  its  beak;  but  then  %o6v 
SqImc  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  thiB  meaning  of  d'oij  vavg.  Again  in 
speaking  of  the  scourge  or  whip^  (id6ttyi  #og  (II.  q,  430.),  we 
might  possibly  think  of  its  being  felt  principally  by  means  of 
its  point  or  end;  and  when  at  Od.  %,  83.  it  is  said,  'Ev  di  o{f}nati 
nrj^e  d-oov  fidXog^  we  certainly  seem  to  see  the  point  penetrating 
the  liver;  but  as  in  the  latter  case  the  weapon  is  an  arrow,  and 
in  the  former  the  scourge  wounds  by  the  rapidity  of  its  stroke, 
—  nor  is  there  any  one  passage  where  a  weapon  less  charac- 
terized by  swiftness,  the  sword  for  instance,  is  called  d'o6g,  — 
there  is  no  occasion  whatever  ifor  a  deviation  from  the  well- 
known  and  common  meaning. 

3.  There  is  sojnewhat  more  difficulty  iii  deciding  on  those 
passages  where  brave  suits  the  sense  well.  The  pure,  unmixed 
idea  of  stvifi  I  should  least  of  all  think  of  looking  for  in  those 
cases  where  the  word  is  a  simple  epithet  of  Mars  or  of  a  war- 
rior, particularly  in  such  passages  as  II.  e,  430.  Taika  d^^Agrit 
#ocJ  xal  'A^vfj  Ttdvta  ^sXtjeei^j  where  it  is  opposed  to  the  un- 
warlike  Venus;' and  I  should  say  the  same  of  II.  /3,  758.  tc5v 
(liv  IlQod'Oog  ^oog.  tiye^LOVsvev.  Here  the  only  natural  idea  is 
that  of  brave,  warlike ,  in  its  more  general  sense:  but  this  ex- 
pression also  developes  itself  very  easily,  as  %o6g  implies  not 
only  bodily  swiftness ,  but   promptness   of  resolution ;   which 


^  Hesych.  Sor(v  aXsyvvBXB  dalxa^  xijfv  ayot^v. 
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kind  of  transition  to  the  meaning  of  brave  is  plainly  seen  in 
those  passages^  where  a  determination  to  meet  danger  is  noti- 
fied by  an  expression  added  to  the  word  ^oog;  as  at  IL  £,  536. 
where  it  is  said  that  the  Trojans  honoured  the  companion  of 
Aeneas^ 

....  i^el  ^oog  Sckb  (Utu  n^moMi  {La%B99«i. 

But  when  at  v.  571.  it  is  said, 

AlvBlag  S*  ov  fistvs  ^6g  fceq  icov  Ttolefiiazi^g , 

and  when  at  jt,  494.  Sarpedon  exhorts  Glaucus, 

yvv  at  lucka  %Qri 

Aixiiritriv  t'  liuvai  %al  ^QCaXiov  noXefuarijv 
Nvv  zoi  hldia^m  n6l£(U}g  naKog^  si  ^oog  icat^ 

in  the  explanation  of  ^6g  in  these  two  passages  every  attempt 
to  preserve  the  common  meaning  must  be  useless,  and  ^6g  must 
mean  plainly  and  simply  brave  ^. 

4.  And  now  comes  the  question  on  the  verse  of  II.  jr,  422., 
which  was  sometimes  accented  thus: 

AUmg  09  Avkioi,  noOB  (pivym ;  vvv  &ool  iats ' 

and  in  which  there  was  a  doubt,  of  little  or  no  importance, 
whether  the  three  last  words  are  to  be  taken  interrogatively  oar 
not.  In  either  case  the  sense  was  reproachful:  "Are  ye  now 
swift  in  flying?"  or  with  sarcastic  surprise,  "Now  ye  are 
swift!"  The  explanation  of  Eustathius  suits  both:  'Ovsi^Si^H 
Sh  6  Xoyog  tovg  avSQC^ead'ai  [ihv  figaSetg  d^vxtvfjtovg  Sh  ^sv- 
yeiv.  But  as  the  succeeding  word  yap  (AvtijCio  yctQ  iyd 
zovS*  cLviQog)  did  not  seem  to  follow  that  sense  very  con- 
nectedly, it  was  thought  better  to  understand  the  sentence  as 
imperative,  and  ^o6g  in  the  sense  of  brave;  which  explanation 
is  given  also  by  the  second  Venetian  scholiast,  who  compares 
with  it,  and  it  would  seem  very  aptly,  the  before-quoted  verse 
494.  Nvv  xov  i€kdd6i>{0  noks^og  xaxog,  si^oog'icCL.  And  con- 
sequently the  present  reading  is,  vvv  d-ool  icta.  It  appears 
however  to  me,  that  what  is  thus  gained  in  grammatical  con- 


*  In  the  former  of  the  two  passages  Voss  renders  it  by  the  Ger- 
man word  rUstig,  'active';  but  in  the  latter  he  translates  it  at  once, 
"if  thou  art  (beherzt)  courageous." 
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nexion  with  the  context  following,  is  lost  in  the  strictly  psycho- 
logical connexion.  Is  it  possible  in  one  and  the  same  breath 
—  for  if  anything  is  anywhere  spoken  in  one  breath ,  it  is  the 
three  parts  of  this  verse  —  is  it  possible  to  reproach  any  one  as 
a  shameless  coward,  and  then  seriously  to  say  to  him,  "Now  be 
brave?''  Even  the  comparison  of  this  verse  with  494.  must  have 
shown  at  once  that  such  an  imperative  sentence  could  be  ad- 
dressed only  as  an  incitement  to  those  who  were  already  brave 
and  fighting.  Voss  felt  this ,  and  therefore  rendered  it  —  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  rendered  in  opposition  to  such  a 
reproach  —  ^^Rustig  gewandt  nunP'  "Now  be  active  and  alert!'' 
Against  which  the  only  thing  is  that  it  is  not  in  the  original. 
Heyne  objects  to  the  reading  and  explanation  which  I  first 
mentioned,  that  '9'odg  never  occurs  elsewhere  but  in  a  good 
sense.  This  is  certainly  true;  because  swiftness  is  really  a 
desirable  quality:  but  for  that  very  reason  the  sarcasm  against 
one  who  applies  it  to  a  bad  end  is  excellent ,  and  so  Homeric, 
that  on  this  ground  only,  if  on  no  other,  we  might  well  be  un- 
willing to  give  it  up.  For  if  instead  of  the  German  word  schnell, 
^swift,'  we  take  one  more  plainly  expressive  of  praise,  "Now 
be  (rUstig)  active!"  every  one  must  feel  the  poibt  of  the  excla- 
mation to.  belong  to  that  era  when  ^oog^  noSdxrigy  &c.  gave 
of  themselves  alone  the  idea  of  great  praise.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  absurd,  as  the  prominent  sense  of  d'oog  seems  to  be 
swift,  to  call  out  to  those  who  were  running  away  swiftly  and 
command  them  to  be  swift,  or  quick,  and  not  add  to'  turn  round 
and  fight.  I  cannot  therefore  make  up  my  mind  to  give  up  that 
first  explanation ;  and  as  the  Greeks ,  and  particularly  Homer, 
so  often  connect  ydg  with  a  thought  not  expressed  in  words,  I 
think  the  explanation  of  Eustathius  quite  satisfactory.  In  the 
exclamation  of  reproach,  "For  shame!  whither  are  ye  flying? 
Now  ye  are  swift!"  —  there  is  implied  a  summons  to  turn  and 
stand;  and  with  this  the  context  will  connect  itself  very  well, 
"fori  myself  will  meet  that  man,"  &c. 

5.  There  is  another  meaning  of  ^odg,  sharp^  pointed^  a  mean- 
ing unquestionably  foimd  in  the  later  poets,  as  d'om*  i^nknov 
oSovtmv ,  ApoU.  Rhod.  3,  1281.  ^ootg  yop^fpocgy  1,  79.  xeXi- 
xacOiVj  4, 1683.,  which  also  we  cannot  deny  to  have  existed 
in  that  most  ancient  Epic  language.    For  instance,  the  verb 
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d-ocS6aL  at  Od.  t,  327.  where  Ulysses  sharpens  to  a  point  the 
large  branch  of  a  tree,  iym  d*  id^6a6a  7caQa6tds'JxQ6v,  supposes 
the  root  d^oog  to  be  then  an*  old  word;  and  again  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  Od.  o,  299.  speaking  of  the  voyage  of  Tele- 
machus, 

this  sense  seems  to  be  most  certain,  as  neither  of  the  two  others 
which  we  have  verified  above  can  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
The  poet  is  there  describing  the  voyage  of  Telemachus  back  to 
Ithaca,  in  which  he  sails  along  the  coast  of  the  Epeans  toward 
the  islands  distinguished  by  the  above  epithet.  In  this  descrip- 
tion the  situation  of  the  Echinades  is  so  clearly  marked  out 
that  no  one  can  mistake  them.  Strabo  says  in  book  viii. 
p.  350,  351.,  where  he  traces  this  voyage,  Soag  d*  etQiixe  tag 
dl^sucg'  x(5v  ^E%Lvd8(ov  d'  Bl6lv  avtai:  and  in  book  x.  p.  458- 
speaking  of  the  Echinades,  he  says,  cJi/ro,  re  ^ovXi%t6v  i6tt, 
xaXov6i  <Ji  vvv  ^olCxav,  xal  at'O^etai  xaXov^evaL,  ag  6  xoiri- 
ttjg  Sodg  slnsv.  Here  it  is  evident  that  'Oletac  was  really  the 
current  name  for  some  of  the  Echinades,  in  the  same  way  as 
Dolicha  was,  by  which  latter  some  have  been  so  far  misled  as 
to  place  Dulichium  among  these  islands.  That  by  these  wei?e 
meant  the  islands  of  Homer  is  plain  from  the  site;  in  addition 
to  which  we  see  clearly  how  the  name  'Extvat,  ^ExwdSBg  agrees 
with  '0|€toi.  That  is  to  say,  these  islands  lay  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelotis,  being  formed  by  that  river  emptying  itself  into 
the  sea;  consequently  they  stretched  out  to  seaward  in  u  num- 
ber of  points,  the  shape  into  which  they  would  necessarily  be 
formed  by  the  efflux  of  the  stream.  This  gave  them  the  form 
of  a  hedgehog  ;  and  the  outer  islands  were  therefore  very  aptly 
called  d^Btaij  or,  according  to  an  older  synonym  of  this  word, 
^oaL  Hence,  then,  we  see  plainly  why  this  is  the  only  pas- 
sage in  which  Homer  uses  ^oog  in  the  sense  of  potnted;  namely, 
because  it  is  not  an  epithet  given  by  him  to  these  islands,  but, 
as  the  whole  context  helps  to  prove,  their  proper  name.  The 
adjective  ^oog  was  not  current,  in  the  sense  of  pointed^  in  the 
language  of  Homer's  time;  there  was  only  a  derivative  of  it,  (a 
circumstance  common  enough  in  the  history  of  language,)  the 
verb  d'oaaaiy  and  the  name  of  these  islands.     In  other  poets  it 
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might  have  been  retained  as  a  common  expression;  and  it  is 
not,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  should  suppose  the  use  of  the 
word  in  this  sense  by  Apollonius  to  be  a  misusage  or  misunder- 
standing of  Homer's  expressions'. 

'6.  But  the  most  difficult  question  yet  remains, — in  what 
sense  the  night  has  the  epithet  d-otj  in  Homer,  and  (as  far  as  I 
know)  in  him  alone.  The  passages  are  the  following.  In  II.  x, 
394.  468.  G>,  366.  653.  stands 

-•....  ^oijv  Sia  vv%xct  (liXai^vav 

joined  sometimes  with  livai^  at  others  with  Idstv  tiva,  said  of 
one  who  goes  somewhere  or  discovers  some  other  person  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night.  And  in  the  same  way  the  companions 
of  Ulysses  complain,  Od.  ft,  284.,  that  he  will  not  suflfer  them 
to  land, 

'Alk*  avtcog  dice  vvKtcc  ^otjv  aXaXfiad'ai  avoyyag. 

Again^  at  II.  ft,  463.  Hector  storms  the  Grecian  camp, 

Nvxrl  d'oy  ataXavtog  vntaitut'  XdfinB  dh  xccXku 
HfugdocXiip, 

And,  lastly,  at  g,  261.  Somnus  for  fear  of  Jupiter  flies  to  Nox; 
Jove  abstains  from  punishing  him,  the  reason  of  which  is  thus 
given : 

"ASbto  yuQ  fit)  NvxtI  -^ojf  ino^iita  i(f6oi, 

7.  Commentators  have  not  been  wanting  who  have  kept  to 
the  simple  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  which  they  explained 


'  The  point  thus  ascertained ,  that  d'oog  had  the  sense  of  sharp, 
pointed,  in  the  oldest  periods  of  the  language,  affords,  at  least  in  my 
opinion,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  what  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  certain  etymology.  Boog^  swift,  has  been  always  from 
the  oldest  times  derived  from  Q'iw,  with  which  it  agrees  in  meaning 
and  orthography.  But  ^o6g,  pointed,  can  hardly  come  from  ^ftV,  to 
run,  nor  from  the  idea  of  swifty  as  an  earlier  meaning.  One  should 
much  rather  be  led  by  the  analogy  of  o^vg.  in  which  there  was  a 
similar  transition  to  the  sense  of  swift,  to  suppose  that  pointed  is 
also  the  ground-meaning  of  ^oog^  and  that  consequently  the  word 
is  not  derived  from-^crv  but  from  some  other  root.  Undoubtedly  the 
verb  ^riysiv  is  at  least  akin  to  it,  which  makes  me  think  it  probable 
that  raivgy  ^aaa<av,  also  originally  came  from  the  same  idea. 
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according  to  their  idea  of  the  thing,  namely,  that  the  night 
was  called  d'oij^  because  it  came  on  so  quickly.  But  these  in- 
terpreters must  have  felt  that  their  decision  yras  at  variance 
with  their  own  senses,  as  the  gradual  transition  from  day  to 
night  is  a  daily  process  of  nature.  Equally  unfortunate  in 
their  conjectures  were  those  who  supposed  the  word  to  refer  to 
Night  being  represented  with  wings ;  for  this  is  but  another 
image  for  describing  the  same  thing.  Hence  others  gave  up 
searching  after  the  truth  of  the  ihingy  and  endeavoured  to  find 
it  in  the  feelings,  supposing  the  expression  to  imply  the  swift- 
ness with  which  Night  appears  to  pass  away,  in  comparison 
of  the  day,  by  means  of  sleep.  And,  lastly,  there  were  com- 
mentators who  tried  to  explain  it  by  the  meaning  of  pointed; 
and  the  explanation  which  they  hit  upon  is  really  remarkable, 
as  being  mathematically  true.  Their  mode  of  explanation  is 
thus  proposed  by  Heraclides  in  Alleg.  Hom.  45.  Every  opake 
body  which  is  lighted  up  by  a  Jarger  body  necessarily  throws 
on  its  opposite  side  a  shade  terminating  in  a  point;  conse- 
quently the  earth,  which  is  illumined  by  the  sun,  a  larger  body 
than  itself,  throws  a  conical  shade  into  space.  But  the  night 
is  acknowledged  to  be  nothing  more  than  this  shade  cast  by 
the  earth;  therefore  the  night  is  pointed.  It  is  besides  re- 
markable to  what  an  extent  they  have  thought  fit  to  carry  the 
observation,  that  some  words  have  always  the  same  fixed  epi- 
thet; as,  independently  of  any  other  value  which  the  above 
explanations  may  possess,  not  one  of  them  could  ever  enter  the 
mind  of  a  reasonable  poet  in  such  a  combination  as  &Vat  or 
ISatv  '9'oijt/  Slcl  vvKxa  ^sXaivav.  In  such  difficulties  as  these  it 
was  very  excusable  if  some  fell  into  the  idea  of  adopting  for 
this  one  junction  of  d'oog  with  vvj  a  meaning  diflFerent  from  its 
other  meanings  by  a  difference  of  root,  and  which  was  besides 
quite  obsolete.  Thus  some  conjectured  that  its  root  might  be 
d'sogy  making  it  the  same  as  ^stog;  others  took  d'da^  t^d-tifUy 
explaining  it  by  ^etixog,  id^atog,  an  idea  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  suit  the  night,  partly  as  bringing  us  to  rest,  partly  as 
being  itself  without  motion,  and  consequently  the  opposite  of 
d'oog  as  used  in  prose*.    Mere  attempts  these",  pretty  clearly 


*  See  Schol.  and  Eust.  on  II.  x,  394.  and  Etym.  M.  in  v. 
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proving  that  they  despaired  of  ever  finding  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation. 

8.  As  often  as  I  pronounced  sentence  of  rejection  on  all  the 
above  explanations ,  I  always  felt  something  rather  restraining 
me  from  rejecting  the  first:  in  that  one  there  still  appeared 
to  be  some  truth,  as  far  as  concerned  the  feelings.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  the  expression,  that  the  night  has  sur- 
prised a  labourer,  a  wanderer;  tvhile  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  day  only  in  very  particular  instance,  and  even  in  most  of 
those  we  are  not  willing  to  confess  that  it  does  so.  In  the 
way,  too,  that  Heraclides  from  other  sources  describes  this  ex- 
planation (although  he  prefers  that  of  the  pointed  shade),  there 
is  something  in  it  which  we  cannot  entirely  deny.  The  night, 
says  he,  follows  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  as  each  place  is 
abandoned  by  the  latter  it  is  immediately  darkened  by  the 
former;  agreeably  to  what  Homer  himself  intimates,  when  he 
says  in  another  place  that  the  light  of  the  sun  goes  down  into 

the  ocean  • 

"EXtwv  v.vxza  fiiXccivccv  hcl  i^ldmi^ov  ccqovqccv. 

In  short,  the  night  appears  like  »  being  following  the  footsteps 
of  the  sun,  and  immediately  seizing  on  everything  as  soon  as  he 
leaves  it. 

9.  One  thing  however  I  do  not  think,  viz.  that  ^oog  has  here 
exactly  the  pure  simple  meaning  of  swiftness;  but  I  suppose 
that  idea  to  be  mixed  up  with  other  collateral  ideas  arising  out 
of  it;  just  as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  the  first-mentioned 
usages  of  this  word,  and  particularly  where  it  was  an  epithet 
of  Mars.  The  night  is  swift,  and  being  so  it  follows  the  sun 
irresistibly  and  incessantly;  and,  what  is  mixed  up  with  the 
idea  of  a  warrior  incessantly  and  irresistibly  pushing  on,  it  is 
destructive  and  hostile.  Let  us  look  back  once  more  on  the 
word  d^vg  to  unravel  this  complication  of  ideas.  But  here 
there  is  no  difficulty,  for  it  unravels  itself,  if  we  keep  steadfastly 
in  our  recollection  that  Mars  is  called  dl^vg  in  the  expressions 
[lifivofisv  dl^vv  "j^QT^cCf  iys^QOfisv  dl^vv^j^grja^  and  rc5v  vvv  aliia 
xeXaivov  ....  iaxiSaa'  d^vg^j^Qrig:  and  in  Pindar  01.  2,  7S.  the 
avenging  fury  is  dl^et*  'Egtwvg.  That  is  to  say,  this  idea  of 
swiftness,  which  was  quickly  combined  with  that  of  rage,  of 
active  hostility,  betokening  the  rapid  approach  of  danger  (whence 
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also  v6(Sog  igefa),  was  from  the  earliest  times  compared  with  a 
quickly-deciding  point  or  sharpness;  and  i^vg,  therefore,  has 
the  meaning  of  the  German  jM*.  This,  then,  is  the  very 
meaning  which  we  are  justified  in  looking  for  in  ^o6g  when  it 
is  an  epithet  of  Mars  or  of  deathful  warriors.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  already  in  this  case  ascribed  to  it  the  idea  of  bravery; 
but  all  languages  afford  numerous  instances  of  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  relative  ideas  combined  in  the  formation  of  one  epi- 
thet, though,  after  all^  this  variety  of  meaning  is  seldom  per- 
ceptible except  in  a  language 'which  is  not  our  mother- tongue. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Latin,  word  foriiSy  which  sets  out  with 
the  general  idea  of  strength,  has  the  particular  meaning  of 
bravery  and  spirit;  it  then  goes  at  once  through  that  of  a  firm 
manly  character  to  the  every-day  idea  of  an  excellent  upright 
man;  and  vir  fortis  is  the  laudatory  appellation  of  a  good  but 
ordinary  character  in  the  peaceful  and  social  relations  -of  life. 
If,  then,  this  appellation  be  given  to  one  who  shows  himself  to 
be  vir  fortis  both  in  peace  and  war,  we,  who  have-  no  analo- 
gous word  with  just  this  twofold  meaning  f;  may  doubt  for  a 
moment,  when  it  occurs,  in, which  sense  to  take  it;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  the  word,  arising  as  it  does  from  one  common  idea, 
is  frequently  in  individual  objects  melted  down  again  into  one 
joint  idea,  which  appears  to  the  person,  in  whose  mother-tongue 
the  word  is,  as  by  no  means  a  twofold  meaning,  but  completely 
one  and  the  sameft*    For  ^oog,  then,  we  have  abstracted  first 

*  [We  have  no  expression  that  I  know  of  exactly  synonymous 
with  this  word.  It  betokens  rapidity,  but  is  I  believe  seldom  used, 
unless  it  be  intended  to  convey  an  accompanying  idea  of  awe  or 
fear ;  thus  the  violent  and  precipitous  rush  of  a  torrent,  a  furious  rage, 
Vi  furious  whirlwind,  an  awfully  sudden  death,  might  all  be  expressed 
in  German  by  this  epithet.  —  Ed.] 

t  [It  seems  not  to  have  struck  Buttmann  that  both  Germans  and 
French  have  a  very  similar  expression.  Thus  the  former  say  ein 
braver  Mann^  and  the  latter  un  brave  homme,  un  brave  garden ,  some- 
thing as  we  should  say  *an  excellent  man,^  *a  fine  fellow;'  conse-  . 
qnently  the  original  idea  of  courage  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  although 
perhaps  the  appellation  would  hardly  be  given  to  one  who  was 
notoriously  deficient  in  it.  We  find  vaillanl  used  in  a  similar  way 
in  old  French ;  "II  alia  visiter  une  vaillant  dame,  que  avoist  epons^e 
son  premier  maistre,"  Bayard's  Life,  p.  292.  —  Ed.] 

tt  [Buttmann  has  unconsciously  given  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
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from  the  idea  of  the  quick,  ever-ready,  active  warrior,  bravery; 
and  now  from  that  of  the  quick,  violent,  susceptible  character, 
hostility.  In  Mars  we  have  a  most  sensible  instance  of  these 
ideas  coalescing;  but  the  idea  which  is  common  to  him  and  to 
Night,  when  both  are  called  -^oo/,  is  that  of  terrible,  dreadful. 
And^had  there  been  no  other  passages  than  on  the  one  side  '9'op 
dtdkavrog'^j^Qfjl'j  and  on  the  other  Nvxtl  d^oy  dtdXccvtog  VTtcimcc, 
this  is  certainly  the  idea  which  would  have  been  formed  ofd^oog 
in  both  these  cases  from  the  very  earliest  times ;  as  indeed  Ssivrj 
does  actually  stand  as  one  of  the  explanations  given  by  the 
grammarians  of  d^orj  vv^  (see  Hesych.).  For  only  Observe  with 
what  epithets  the  word  is  found  in  other  passages.  Not  merely 
when  Night  is  described  as  decidedly  unfortunate  or  unfriendly, 
but  as  a  fixed  and  natural  epithet,  we  read  in  II.  x,  188.  of  the 
sentinels  on  watch,  that  sleep  did  not  visit  their  eyes,  Nvxtoc 
fpvXaOOoiiivoiai  xaxrjv:  and  of  the  Cimmerians,  as  having  eter- 
nal night,  it  is  said  (Od.  A,  19.),  '^AA'  inl  vv^  dXorj  rhatat  d«t- 
Xot6t  PQototaiv,  And  is  it  not  the  terribleness  and  frightfulness 
of  Night  which  in  Od.  A,  606.  is  the  ground  of  the  comparison 
made  between  it  and  Hercules  in  the  world  below,  before 
whom  all  the  shades  are  struck  with  terror?  6  iJ'  ^Qe[ivy  vvxrl 
ioLxcig  Fvfivov  rdjor  1%^^^  &C'5  ^^^  consequently  the  idea  is 
similar  in  II.  /tt,  463.  of  Hector  bursting  into  the  fortified  camp  of 
the  Greeks  ;  6  d'  ap'  iod'OQe  (paidi^og'^xtOQ  Nvxtl  d'O'^  dtdXav- 
tog  imdnia, 

10.  I  translate  therefore  ^oi^  vv^  by  {die  jdhe  Nackf)  the 
quick  and  fearful  *  night ;  and  if  this  be  once  admitted  as  the 
established  meaning  of  the  Homeric  epithet,  it  will  certainly 
be  always  intelligible  to  the  hearer  and  full  of  expression. 
"Night,''  says  a  German  proverb,  "is  no  man's  friend;"    the 

truth  of  this  opinion  by  not  having  himself  thought  of  the  Germ«w  ex- 
pression mentioned  in  the  last  note,  and  which  must  have  struck  any 
one  but  a  German  as  a  case  exactly  in  point.  With  regard  to  the  si- 
milar French  expression  not  having  occurred  to  him,  it  may  be  per- 
haps accounted  for  by  his  ignorance  of  colloquial  French,  as  he  read 
that  language,  but  did  not  speak  it.  —  Ed.] 

*  ["Buttmann  in  his  Lexilogus"  (says  Passow  in  his  Greek  and 
German  Lexicon,  speaking  of  this  passage)  "understands  -O-oiJ  viJ| 
to  mean  not  merely  the  rapidity  with  which  the  night  comes  on,  but 
the  terrors  and  dangers  by  which  it  is  accompanied."  —  Ed.] 
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dangers  which  threaten  the  nightly  wanderer  are  formed  into  a 
quick,  irritable,  hostile  goddess.  Even  the  other  deities  are 
afraid  of  her  who  is  (II.  5,  259.)  d'sdSv  SfiTJtHQa  xal  avSQfSv ;  and 
Jupiter  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  rage  refrains  frona  doing' 
what  might  be  wxxl  d-o^  cbcodv^ia.  Nor  is  the  epithet  less 
natural  when  the  night  is  not  personified ;  for  as  i^€i:g  Tcec^Qoi 
are  dangerous  times,  so  by  this  word  ^(yq  it  may  be  intended  to 
mark  the  swiftness  and  imminency  of  dangers,  which  Area  ten 
men  who  go  dta  vvxxa  fiiXcuvav, 

11.  "Whatever  other  doubts  may  arise  respecting  the  meaning 
of  '9'oif  as  joined  with  vvS  (apparently  a  solitary  combination), 
they  may  all,  I  think,  be  completely  solved  by  considering  the 
nature  of  epithets  in  the  old  language  in  general,  and  in  poetical 
language  in  particular.    That  d^oog,.  long  before  Homer's  time> 
meant  really  and  properly  pointed,  we  have  already  seen  with 
full  certainty.    But  while  a  word,  or  some  certain  usage  of  a 
word,  is  gradually  disappearing  from  a  language,  it  remains 
longest  in  regularly  established  epithets,  sometimes  where  they 
have  assumed  the  natiure  of  a  proper  name,  as  in  ^al  v^cot^^ 
sometimes  where   they  have  become  almost  proverbial,   or  at 
least  familiar  and  convenient  to  the  Epic  metre ;  and  thus  this 
meaning  of  &o6gy  which  was  otherwise  become  uncommon,  re- 
mained in  Homer  in  the  expression  ^w)  t/t;|,  exactly  as  XQatvgy 
though  completely  obsolete,  still  remained  as  the  epithet  of 
Mercury. 


"iGxeiv;  vid.  itozeiv. 
KaXivdelad-ai  ^  &c.;  vid.  xvXivdHv. 


.   68.  Ka^iovteg. 

1.  0[  xa[i6vT£g  meant  in  the  old  Epic  times  (he  dead;  and 
this  usage  remained  (only  changing  to  the  perfect,  otxex^iti' 
xorag)  down  to  the  later  prose;  for  Comutus,  De  Nat.  Deor,  I., 
following  the  writers  of  the  old  classical  times,  whom  I  shall 
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quote  by  and  by,  says  xsxfLTiXBvai.  ydg  Xfyofiev  tovg  tBtekevrrixo- 
tag.  Let  me,  however,  warn  my  readers  not  to  suppose  from  what 
I  have  said  that  either  this  infinitive  or  any  other  part  of  the 
verb,  except  the  above-mentioned  participle,  occurs  in  the  old 
writers;  for  although  we  find  this  explanation  in  Hesychius 
under  xa^istv^  ndfivsc^  xix{i7ix£y  it  always  relates  to  the  par- 
ticiple only. 

2.  I  know  not  how  it  is  that  a  correct  explanation  of  this 
usage,  singular  as  it  certainly  is,  has  nowhere  been  given;  for 
that  of  Damm,  "defimcti  laboribus  et  miserit's  vit«  humanse," 
"those  who  have  escaped  from  their  labours  and  miseries,^'  is 
not  according  to  the  genius  of  that  antiquity  in  which  the  souls 
are  rather  described  as  losing  the  power  and  activity  of  life : 
and  Emesti's  opinion,  who  finds  a  complete  analogy  for  xa- 
li>6vt£g  in  the  word  functus^  viia  functus^  I  confess  I  do  not 
rightly  comprehend ;  except  that  he  too  appears  to  understand 
Xicfuiineg  to  mean  those  who  Iiave  laboured,  and  whose  labours 
are  now  finished.  That  the  word  is  an  euphemism  every 
one  must,  I  think,  allow;  but  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  this 
has  been  assisted  by  the  alliteration  of  the  two  verbs  of 
similar  inflection.  Instead  of  d'avovvegj  ted"infix6t€g;  the  dead, 
the  deceased,  was  used  xofiovregj  x€xiirix6z€g,  i.  e.  the  weary, 
or  the  enfeebled.  And*  thus  far,  but  no  further,  we  are  led 
by  the  usage  of  the  word  elsewhere.  Completion  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  aorist  xain^atv  only  when  it  is  followed  by  the 
accusative  of  the  work  completed,  as  in  II.  (T,  614.  Avtc^Q  insl 
jraW  8jrAa  xdin^sv  xlvxog  ^jdfKpiywjeig:  but  when  the  verb  is 
intransitive,  it  expresses  the  consequences  of  labours  and  suf- 
ferings, as  xafihriv  dd  ftot  tTtnoi  and  the  like.  Hence  xafietv 
is  also  elsewhere  an  euphemism  for  defeat  and  destruction, 
words  not  always  willingly  used  even  of  an  enemy;  e.  g. 
Pind.  Pyth.  1,  156.  tdv  (the  ode)   idd^avz*  cJftg?'  dgsta,  noks- 

^lCg^v  AvSqAv  xaii^dvTCDv :  and  iEschyl.  Theb.  216.  6  vavrrjg 

ev^6  yi/Yixaviiv  CcoxriQCag  Ne(6g  TCafiovtfr^g  uovxCg)  xgog  xv^iatt ' 
where  the  vessel  is  not  merely  in  danger  of  being  lost,  for  the 
expression  wotdd  then  be  xafti/ovtfi^g,  but  it  is  actually  lost. 
This  kind  of  euphemism  did  not  therefore  soften  the  idea;  it 
only  avoided  the  unpleasant  word.  But  still  the  word  ^avetVy 
it  will  be  said,  was  used,  and  beyond  all  comparison  more  fre- 
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quently  than  the  other:  but  this  is  the  case  with  almost  all 
euphemisms,  particularly  with  those  expressive  of  death  ;  they 
have  their  origin  in  a  period  when  the  fear  of  alarming  is  moro 
than  usually  prevalent;  they  are  used,  or  not,  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  persons  and  circumstances;  and  though  they 
again  disappear,  they  yet  remain  half  established  in  certaiu 
phrases  and  relations,  in  which  they  are  used  in  even  the  most 
enlightened  times  among  the  embellishments  of  verse  and 
prose. 

3.  And  so  it  is  in  the  case  before  us.  Nor  is  the  usage  here 
confined,  as  was  before  observed,  to  the  participle  only,  but  to 
the  plural  of  the  participle,  and  to  a  construction,  which  in  very 
polished  language  requires  the  definite  article;  lastly,  to  the 
slate  of  the  dead  after  death.  Now  therefore  I  hope  to  form  a 
more  precise  and  accurate  idea  of  this  euphemism;  namely,  that 
it  is  one  by  which  the  dead,  whom  we  consider  as  still  acting 
and  feeling,  and  consequently  as  the  objects  of  our  kind  offices, 
of  which  they  are  conscious,  are  represented  as  still  living  in  an- 
other state,  but  deprived  of  their  earthly  powers. 

4.  That  this  account  of  xain^ovtsg  is  correct,  within  these  re- 
strictions, may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  following  well- 
known  passages :  II.  y,  278.  of  the  infernal  deities,  oi  imivfQ^s 
xafiovtag^j^vd-QciTtovg  Tcvwod'ov:  again,  U.  rp,  72.,  andOd-G),14- 
iffvxal  stdmXa  xa^ovtcDv:  and  still  more  to  the  purpose,  from  its 
containing  a  greater  accumulation  of  particulars,  Od.  A,  475.  ivd'a 
re  vsxQol  ^AtpQadisg  vcctovaty  figotcSv  BtSoXa  xa^ovxtov.  From 
which  last  example,  in  the  mouth  of  Achilles,  himself  dead,  and 
speaking  from  experience,  it  is  manifest  how  little  this  expression 
is  an  euphemism,  taking  the  figure  in  its  use  of  softening  the 
meaning.  Instead  of  the  idea  of  annihilation,  the  word  gives 
the  lowest  degree  of  existence  above  annihilation;  wliich  cer- 
tainly would  be  in  most  cases  an  euphemism,  or  at  least  a  quali- 
fying expression,  but  is  something  not  to  be  borne  foi'the  shade 
of  such  a  one  as  Achilles. 

5.  We  first  meet  with  the  form  xexfirixoreg  in  the  Attic  dia- 
lect,    -^schylus,  who  in  the  Suppl.  239.  still  uses  the  Epic 

form  Kdxetdixdiec Zsvg  aXXog  iv  xafiovCiv  vdrdxag  SCxag^ 

had  just  before  at  v.  164.  called  the  same  Pluto  Zilva  tav 
xsx^r^xoxcov.     Thucydides  3,  59.  makes  the  Plataeans  say  to 
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theLacedoemonianS;  Cxitai  yiyvo^Bd'a  v^(3v  rcot/  naxQciov  xdqxov 
xal  iTCixaXovfisd'a  tovg  xsxinjxotag^.  Plato  de  Legg.  4.  p.  718.  a. 
recommends  to  honour  ancestors  according  to  existing  customs, 
to  nixQisv  totg  x€X[ii]x66i  vi^ovxa :  and  Aristotle  in  his  Ethics 
1,  11.  toward  the  end,  makes  mention  of  an  inquiry  neqtl  tovg 
xex^tjxotag^  whether  they  can  still  partake  of  the  good  or  evil  of 
this  life,  and  how  far  the  welfare  or  misfortune  of  their  surviving 
friends  affects  them  (cv^fiaXkecd'ai  tv  totg  x€X[njx6ctv)^  without 
having  however  an  essential  influence  on  their  evdatfLovCa-.  by 
which  therefore  we  see  that  xsx^ijxotsg  was  in  the  language  of 
the  philosopher  connected,  as  a  customary  expression,  with  the 
idea  of  avdai^ovcay  with  which  xa^ovtBg  in  the  speech  of  Achilles 
above  quoted  accords  very  ill  indeed. 

6.  This  combination  of  passages  is  so  decisive  in  favour  of 
what  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  sole  usage  of  this  expression, 
that  I  may  now  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  a  deviation 
from  it  in  Euripides.  This  tragedian,  who  in  the  Troad.  96. 
calls  the  graves  Uqcc  t(3v  xex^rjxotov^  answering  exactly  to  the 
usage  detailed  above,  or  to  the  dis  manibus  of  the  Latins,  makes 
Adrastus  in  the  Suppl.  756.  inquire  after  the  fate  of  the  other 
dead  bodies  (not  those  of  the  princes),  6  tf '  aXkog  nov  xexiirj- 
x6t(ov  ox^og :  to  which  he  receives  for  answer,  Tdq)C)  Sidovtai 
TCQog  Kv^aLQ&vog  ntvxatg.  Here  the  dead  bodies  are  called  xb- 
xiifjxotsg  by  one  who  does  not  know  whether  they  are  buried 
or  not.  After  all  that  we  have  hitherto  seen,  we  must  there- 
fore suppose  this  to  be  another  instance  of  Euripides'  custom^  of 
deviating  from  the  ordinary  use  of  a  word,  and  giving  it,  not 
without  grammatical  or  ethical  sagacity,  a  meaning  unusual,  yet 
well  grounded  and  easily  discoverable.  Every  Greek  ear,  as 
soon  as  it  heard  this  passage,  knew  it  to  signify  the  maneSy  and 


^  It  is  true  that  this  regular  form  is  found  in  only  one  of  the  Pa- 
ris manuscripts;  but  Stephens  has  it  as  a  various  reading,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  acknowledged  by  the  scholiasts  and  Pollux  in  quoting 
the  passage.  I  consider  it  therefore  to  be  the  genuine  form,  as  no 
ground  whatever  can  be  imagined  for  the  Epic  xex/ittywrofj,  which  is 
the  reading  of  all  the  other  manuscripts ;  but  which  therefore,  as  long 
as  the  source  of  the  corruption  remains  undiscovered,  is  very  pro- 
perly retained  in  the  text. 

^  See  art.  63.  sect.  5. 
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at  once  understood  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  who  gives  this  ap- 
pellation to  the  dead,  at  the  moment  when  the  natural  duty 
of  interment,  refused  before,  had  been  now  performed. 


KavaQxoiuu;  vid.  aQxoyati^  &c. 


69.    KeXccivog^  l^^^Sj  &c. 

j4n  Excursus  to  Buttmann's  large  Greek  Grammar  iAusfuhrl. 
SprQchl.)^  vol,  1.  sect.  16.  obs.  2*. 

1 .  The  Epic  word  xBXaivog  exhibits  in  sound  so  evident  a  con- 
nexion with  the  common  word  ^iXag,  fiiXavog^  nsXaiva,  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  avoid  considering  it  to  be  a  dialectic  variety ; 
and  the  only  wonder  is,  how  two  letters  which  appear  to  have 
so  little  affinity  could  change  from  one  to  the  other.  I  have 
therefore  laid  it  down  in  my  Greek  Grammar^  as  a  general 
rule,  that  most  cases  of  this  kind  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  in  the  old  language  there  existed  a  form  containing  both 
letters ;  and  I  leave  the  inquiry  still  open  for  particular  cases,  as 
to  whether  the  fuller  form  was  the  parent  of  the  two  others,  or 
whether  it  was  only  the  form  which  one  took  in  its  transition 
to  the  other. 

2.  A  common  acknowledged  instance  of  this  kind  may  be 
found  in  the  two  letters  w  and  ^,  as  exhibited  in  a  number  of 


*  [The  observation  referred  to  is  this :  "  Obs.  2.  There  arc  also 
cases,  though  rare,  of  words  undeniably  akin,  in  which  are  changes 
of  letters,  not  closely  related  to  each  other  in  the  ii^bove-mentioned 
way.  The  following  are  acknowledged  instances:  fJioytg,  more  Attic 
than  the  common  (loXig ;  xoefv,  Ionic  for  vosiv ;  xsXciivog^  KeXaivrjy  an 
old  form  for  {liXccg^  ^ikatvctj'  —  Ed.] 

^  That  is  to  say,  in  my  intermediate  Grammar,  in  a  note  to  sect. 
16.  which  I  intended  to  have  annexed,  when  made  more  full  and 
complete,  as  an  Excursus  to  my  large  Grammar  (Ausftihrl.Sprachl.) ; 
but  as  it  is  more  properly  a  subject  for  lexicography,  I  prefer  giv- 
ing it  here. 
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well-known  examples  in  the  European  languages;  e.  g.  warrant, 
garant;  vasiare,  gaster  (gdier)^;  for  the  point  of  union  of  both 
forms  is  evidently  in  guj,  whence  came  also  gu  (Ital.  guasiare) ; 
and  in  this  instance  we  are  sure  that  w  was  the  original  sound, 
whence  came  guj,  the  medium  of  transition  to  g. 

3.  Still  further  apart  are  the  sounds  s  and  k  in  the  words 
6vv  and  cum.  The  form  |vV  unites  them:  for  ther^  are  many 
traces  in  the  -^olic  dialect  showing  that  the  Greek  double  let- 
ters had  their  origin  in  a  transposition  of  their  fundamental 
sounds :  see  in  the  Ausfuhrl.  Sprachl.  the  note  to  sect.  22.  obs.  3*. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  KTI^  (cum)  is  the  radical  form, 
to  which,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  was  appended  a  <y,  HKTJN^ 
and  from  which  again  came  iSvv ;  a  process  confirmed  by  a  com- 
parison with  CHvka^  6vkaVj  as  the  former  half  of  it  is  brought 
to  a  certainty  by  the  forms  ^wog  and  xoivogy  which  are  «o  evi- 
dently akin  to  ^vv  and  cum.  Compare  also  xslqbiv^  xevQa^  ^vQetVy 

4-  The  forms  SCg  and  bis,  although  S  and  /3  are  immediately 
akin  to  each  other,  must  also  be  regarded  in  a  similar  light; 
for  the  old  Latin  duis  formed  from  duo,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  bis  as  duellum  does  to  bellum,  is  evidently  the  me- 
dium of  transition.    But  in  this  case  the  fuller  form  is  certainly 

^  See  also  art.  96.  sect.  4.  with  the  note. 

*  [The  observation  and  note  referred  to  are  as  follows:  "Obs.  3. 
In  the  prouunciation  of  double  letters  was  mixed  up  also  a  transposi- 
tiotiy  and  in  particular  a%Upog,iS%lvog^  anaUg,  dnikXtov^  are  quoted  as^o- 
lie  for  ^lg>og,  ^ivog^  tpcchg^  '^iUtov.  This  transposition  may  have  been 
frequently  formed  to  soften  the  pronunciation;  and  the  contents  of 
the  preceding  observation  (obs.  2.  where  aaivog  is  said  to  be  quoted 
by  the  grammarians  as  jEoIic  for  ^ivog^  and  IUXong  for  nikoi\f^  &c.) 
joined  with  these  may  serve  to  show  that  the  -^olians  generally 
wrote  in  the  beginning  of  their  words  onivog^  OitikUov,  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  end  tiqa%g^  UQaxat,  IliioTtg*  . 

"  ^  This  was  also  Scaliger's  view  of  it  (ad  Euseb.  p.  115.  a.).  It  is 
however  certain  that  J  and  t^  frequently  arose  from  an  original  (Fx, 
ait.  Thus,  for  instance,  ^vv  and  Jrvog,  as  we  find  from  comparing 
them  with  cum  and  Mivog ;  thus  ipid  (a  small  stone)  is  the  same  with 
<rTicr,  which  can  be  explained  only  by  an  intermediate  form  with  Ctv 
(see  Riemer  v.  (Tr/cr);  and  the  superlative  iaxctrog  (extremus)  shows 
that  the  preposition  c|  was  originally  sounded  kbEZK  or  E£X,  with 
a  vowel  at  the  end,  perhaps  i."  —  Ed.] 
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the  root.  That  is  to  say,  dvOy  duo,  ttvo^  zwo*,  are  undeniably 
the  same  word:  from  dvo,  duo  (dvo)  came  ^TIUj  duis  (i/m), 
as  in  German  from  zwo  came  zwier  (twice).  But  from  dvis 
came  both  Sis  and  VIS,  of  which  bis  is  a  slight  modification. 
The  same  is  Been  still  plainer  in  two  other  numerals:  from  dim 
(JJ^Sl)  comes  evidently  on  the  one  side,  by  leaving  out  the  j> 
doiSexa,  and  on  the  other,  by  dropping  the  tf,  the  -^olic  Mxazi  ^ 
and  the  Latin  viginii;  while  the  last  trace  of  both  consonants 
disappears  in  eCxart^  etxo6i. 

5.  A  still  more  striking  analogy  is  oflFered  by  the  German 
language  in  the  provincial  forms  Wasen,  fVocken,  for  Basen, 
Rocken,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  together  without 
tor  as  the  bond  of  union,  and  which  an  examination  of  the  dia- 
lects gives  us.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  provincialism 
(Hessian)  Wrasen;  and  on  the  other,  we  are  justified  in  sup- 
posing an  old  form  Wrocken  by  the  English  term  work,  wrought; 
with  which  we  must  again  join  i^yov  and  ^^at,  which  forms  in 
the  -Solic  dialect  could  only  have  been  J^igyov  and  J^Qi^ax :  sec 
^6^(0  in  the  list  of  verbs  in  the  Ausfuhrl.  Sprachl.f  Compare 
also  ringen  and  its  provincialism  tvrangen,  'to  wrestle.' . 

*  [Old  German  for  iwOj  now  a  provincialism  or  rather  patois  among 
the  peasantry  in  the  south  of  Germany :  the  word  in  general  use  is 
zwci.  —  Ed.] 

3  See  Keen,  ad  Greg.  Cor.  in  Dor.  88. 

t  [Extract  from  the  Ausfuhrl.  Sprachl.  now  published  as  "Butt- 
mann's  Irregular  Verbs."     • 

"'Pifw,  /  do,  ^ijoo,  f^QBla  or  f^cja....;  or  S^m^  fiplo,  lipjer....; 
perf.  hqyct^  pluperf.  idoytiv.  Of  the  passive  we  find  only  ^tx^iivai ; 
as  ^QX^v  and  legyiiai,  are  formed  only  from  the  verb  lip^co,  siQyn}. 
Verbal  adj.  ^fXTog,  ^SKziog. 

"In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  connection  of  these 
forms,  we  must  first  keep  in  view  the  mutual  change  of  the  *  middle 
letters  y  and  d^  with  which  is  connected  the  transition  of  y  to?,  occurr- 
ing in  other  vcrbs,asx(>afa),x^ofy€rv.  The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is 
that  the  forms  I'^^oojf^Jofjwith  the  substantive  l^yov,  have  in  the  old 
language  the  digamma ;  while  the  aspirate  joined  with  the  q  frequently 
passed  over  in  the  dialects  into  the  digamma;  for  instance  intheiEo- 
lic  pQodovj  i.  e.  wrodon,  for  §6Sov,  a  rose.  We  must  therefore  consi- 
der iQ^cci  as  werxai,  ^i^at  as  wrexai,  ioQya  as  weworga^  in  order  to 
discover  in  them  the  same  appearance  as  we  find  in  df^xco,  dQaKHVy 
didoQKa.  And  here  the  Germanic  languages  offer  us  a  comparison  so 

*  Consonants  are  divided  into  aspirated,  smooth,  and  middle. 
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6.  I  come  now  to  the  examples  quoted  in  my  Greek  Grammar, 
and  first  to  xoeTv,  an  lono-Doric  form  for  vobIv:  soe  ^xofjos^ 
Callim.  Fr.  58. ,  and  xo(S ,  Epicharm.  ap.  Athen.  p.  236.  b.  Now 
no  one  in  his  senses  will  think  of  separating  vovg,  voetv  from 
yviovaLj  yiyvciffxetv  ^  ayvoelv.  And  thus  we  have  at  once  the 
form  KNOEINy  which  we  may  compare  with  yva(p€vg  xva(pevg, 
yvd(i7Crci}  xvaiiTCrm,  Kv(o66g  ri/m66g.  The  great  European  family 
of  languages  comes  in  also  to  our  aid;  the  plainest  instance 
is  the  English  verb  to  know;  and  the  German  verb  kennen 
answers  to  its  synonym  xovvetv  in  Aeschylus  Suppl.  171.  See 
also  Hesych.  in  v. 

7.  In  the  same  way  the  supposition  of  an  intermediate  form 
KMEAAN between xeXavvog and  (id lav  becomes  a  certainty, 
by  the  information  in  the  Etym.  M.  of  a  form  rcc  xfiiXsd'Qaj  which 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  grammarians,  Pamphilus  (see 
Suidas  concerning  him) ,  has  mentioned  in  his  great  glossary, 
and  explained  by  rag  doxovg.  The  word  was  therefore  a  dialect 
of  ra  fiiXa^Qtty  the  beams  and  framework  of  the  roof,  which  from 
their  blackness  had  received  this  name  from  the  earliest  times  ^. 

8.  Less  evident  is  the  supposition  of  an  intermediate  form 
between  fioycg  and  ftoAtg,  scarcely^  and  between  ofi&yog  and 
6  ^Aog,  pains  J  labour;  here  the  bond  of  union  must  be  yX,  In 
support  of  this  the  form  6  ^(SXog  offers  Jtself ,  as  containing  a 
trace  of  some  such  intermediate  form  in  the  length  of  its  syllable ; 
or  perhaps  6  ^oxXog  may  be  preferred  as  a  cognate  idea. 

9.  But  suppositions  of  this  nature  are  always  more  sure  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  wherein  particular  the  pronunciation  seeks 
for  assistance  of  every  kind.  And  here  we  have  another  very 
striking  but  certain  and  long-known  example ,  in  a  word  which 
in  the  same  language  branches   into  five  different  forms,  all 

palpable  and  unsought  for  that  we  cannot  but  make  use  of  it ;  viz. 
in  the  English  verb  work^  from  which  comes  the  perfect  wrought, 
and  the  substantive  wrighl;  in  which  the  w  before  the  r  is  not  pro- 
nounced ;  therefore  wright  is  ^hxriqP  —  Ed.] 

^  At  first  I  had  carelessly  copied  this  gloss  from  the  first  edition 
of  Schneider's  Lexicon,  as  a  word  in  the  dialect  of  the  Pamphylians. 
I  now  see  for' the  first  time  that  this  ridiculous  mistake,  which  has 
been  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible  by  a  series  of  editions  of 
Schneider's  and  Kiemer's  Lexicons,  and  of  jny  own  Greek  and  Ger- 
man Grammar,  originated  in  an  error  of  Stephens. 
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passing  from  one  to  the  other  in  this  manner;  via.  iwpog^  ivofpog^ 
yv6(pos,  xv^(pag,  vd<pog.  That  i6g>ogy  darkness,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  veg>ogy  a  cloud,  would  perhaps  be  hardly  conjectured. 
But  as  a  {;  is  much  the  same  as  a  d,  we  have  jdOOO£}  between 
these  stands,  as  the  intermediate  form,  the  common  expression 
Svoipogj  whence  through  yv6g>og  we  come  straight  and  plainly  to 
Hvafpag^viipog*. 

70.   KfjTcieacfa^  iieyaocT^vfjg. 

1.  The  well-known  epithet  of  Lacediemon  in  II. /),  581.  and 
Od.  d,  1.  Hi]toi£iJ6a^  it  was  at  first  thought  possible  to  understwid 
literally,  as  from  xrjtog,  the  whale  or  some  huge  sea-fish;  and 
among  others  Aelian  in  his  Hist  An.  17,  6.  gives  this  explana- 
tion, adding  that  huge,  sea-monsters  of  this  kind  infested  parti- 
cularly the  Lacedsemonian  coast  and  neighbourhood  of  Cythera. 
This  explanation,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  met  with  very 
little  approbation;  as  such  an  epithet,  strange  and  imusual  in 
itself,  appeared  quite  unsuited  to  a  country  which  certainly  has 
a  coast,  but  is  not  generally  speaking  a  maritime  country. 

2.  A  more  admissible  explanation  is  that  given  in  the  scholia 
and  almost  everywhere  else;  viz.  large ^  by  a  comparison  with 
the  whale ;  with  wliich  the  word  iieyaxijfqg  was  tibought  to  accord 
extremely  well  as  the  epithet  of  a  ship.  I  would  here  first  ob- 
serve, what  others  have  already  thrown  out  as  a  point  for  consi- 
deration, that  Sparta  was  very  far  from  having  the  character  of 
being  a  large  town  in  comparison  with  others;  at  least  in  the 
Homeric  times,  to  which  these  interpreters  transferred  th^r 
idea  (formed  from  the  state  of  the  world  in  a  later  period)  of  a 
town  large  enough  to  present  to  the  mind  the  image  of  a  huge 
animal  lying  in  a  deep  place.  Or  should  it  be  said  that  Lace- 
dsemon  in  these  passages  meant,  according  to  the  older  usage  of 
language,  the  country  of  Laced^mon  in  general,  and  not  the 
mere  metropolis;  in  that  case  it  is  not  at  all  conceivable  how,  or 
in  comparison  with  what  other  land,  we  can  imaging  Lae^d«mon 
to  be  a  large  country. 

*  [A  well-known  instance  of  the  same  nature  may  be  cited  in  the 
Latin  djps  and  the  French  ^otir,  which  are  to  all  appearance  quite 
unconnected,  until  we  fill  up  the  intermediate  links  of  the  chain  as 
thus,  dies,  diurnuSy  Ital.  giorno,  Ft.  jour,  —  Ed.] 
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3.  But  however  .that  may  be,  I  must  again  protest,  with  all 
due  respect,  against  the  childishness  of  this  expression.  Even 
Eustathius  was  offended  at  it.  After  having  explained  it  in  the 
way  above  mentioned,  as  the  epithet  of  a  ship  in  II.  ^,  222.  p.  594., 
he  adds,  d<p^  ov  xard  tcvag^  d  xal  ndw  iJfiiXQOTCQSTCcSg,  dXV  o^ag 
xal  jiaxeSaifLav  xriTcis60cc,  On  the  other  hand,  a  later  mode  of 
explanation  gives  this  silly  trash  the  usual  philosophical  colour- 
ing, and  completes  the  mischief  by  suggesting  the  idea  of  mere 
bald  generalization,  informing  us  that  such  derivatives  of  x^rog 
meant  in  the  old  language  any  huge  size*.  Now  if  we  apply  this 
information  to  the  fisyaxijtea  noviov,  Od.  y,  158.,  and  to  the 
dolphin,  which  is  itself  a  xrjtog  and  yet  has  this  epithet  at  U.  % 
22.,  we  have  the  choice  whether  these  expressions  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  poetical  epithets,  (in  which  case  we  have  the  absurdity 
immediately  before  us,)  or  whether  the  supposition  is,  that  the 
comparison  with  the  animal  has  disappeared;  by  which  an  ex- 
pression, so  evidently  coined  as  (isyaxtjxrig  is,  was  explained  to 
be  a  prosaic  adjective.  Still  in  the  latter  case  xritci€66amuBt  be 
softened  down ,  for  a  translator  would  hardly  venture  to  render 
it 'huge  Lacedfiemon.' 

4.  Strabo  8.  p.  367.  mentions  another  reading  xautdea^av^, 
which  Eustathius  and  the  scholiast  on  Od.  ^,  1.  ascribe  to  Zeno- 
dotus.  Of  this  word  all  give  a  twofold  explanation.  One  of  these, 
from  xaiixa,  (otherwise  called  xalafLivdTj,  a  kind  of  mint  growing 
in  great  quantities  in  Laconia,)  cannot  with  any  reason  enter 
into  our  consideration  for  one  moment  as  the  Epic  epithet  of 
a  town  or  country,  although  Callimachus  has  made  a  very  apt 
imitation,  introducing  it  as  an  epithet  of  the  Eurotas:  see  Fragm. 
224.  as  corrected  by  Bentley.  The  other  explanation  is  more 
suitable.  Td  xaCaza  (from  xaZaQ^  -ccxog)  or  ot  xaidxm,  also 
xa^«rot,  were-the  clefts  and  hollows  supposed  to  have  been  caused 
in  former  times  by  earthquakes,  and  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
were  numerous  in  Laconia;  as  one  of  them  in  particular,  called 
by  way  of  eminence  6  xaidxag  or  xauiSag,  is  sufficiently  known  as 
the  place  into  which  criminals  were  thrown.  •  Still  however  this 

*  See  Hemsterhusius  (from  whom  indeed  have  proceeded  most  of 
the  errors  in  the  field  of  philosophical  etymology)  on  Luc.  Timon. 
26. ;  and  Tollius,  who  on  Apollon.  Lex.  in  v.  stops  the  mouth  of  the 
respectable  Eustathius  with  this  authority. 
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reading,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  can  help  us  "only  in  the  case  of 
xtitcied^a,  fisyaxrjtris  remains  with  its  derivation  from  x^roff,  a 
marine  animal ;  and  we  should  therefore  be  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  understanding  it,  when  an  epithet  of  the  ship,  as 
figurative,  but  when  an  epithet  of  novtog,  as  literally  descriptive 
of  the  real  habitation  of  those  animals ;  while  we  must  look  upon 
^Eyax7JxBogd€Xg)tvo$  with  much  the  same  satisfaction  and  pleasure' 
as  we  should  upon  ^eya^cov  tavQOV.  Besides,  XTjtoisOda  was 
evidently  the  established  traditionary  reading,  heard,  read,  and 
adopted  in  the  best  period  of  the  Greek  language,  and  which 
therefore  we  ought  not  to  give  up  so  easily  merely  because  w^e 
hear  of  another  reading*. 

5. 1  have  myself  great  doubts  whether  this  xai€td€06a  was  ever 
a  real  reading.  Hesychius,  under  the  explanations  of  xrit(6£0Oa 
has  both  xoikri  and  xakaiicvd-cidrjg;  and  that  this  may  not  be  re- 
jected as  an  uncritical  medley,  let  us  see  the  rcgidar  grounds  of 
these  interpretations  in  the  Lexicon  of  Apollonius :  AuxBSaCyLova 
xrjxci€66av.  to  (ihv  vyihg  (isya  xvtog  ix^v6av,  cig  xal  Arl  tiJs 
vriog.  tLvig  di  oti  sig  rjv  xrj  trj  ix^Qd6iS£rai,  tivhg  SI  xakagiLV- 
d'ciSri '  xaidta  ydg  <pvt6v iq  xaXdiiiv^og vit  ivimv  xaXsttai.  But 
quite  independent  of  the  gloss  xi]rci666a  Hesychius  has  also  the 
following :  Krjta^  xaXaiiLvdi]  ^.  From  all  this  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  from  the  syllable  xj^r-  were  deduced  both  xvro^,  a  hoiiowj  and 
the  plant  xacira;  and  with  these  it  embraced  also  the  other  mean- 
ing attributed  to  the  so-called  reading  xac€tds66ay  viz.  that  of  a 
cleft  in  the  earth;  and  xai.€tdsiS6a  was  therefore  only  another  ex- 
pression for  xrjtdsaaa,  formed  in  imitation  of  it,  but'out  of  other 


*  [One  of  our  modern  scholars  proposes  rather  confidently  to  read 
Tifimaaavy  but  Homer's  text  is  not  to  be  altered  on  mere  conjecture. 
That  so  easy  and  palpable  an  amendment  is  not  found  in  any  MS. 
Scholiast  or  Commentator,  is  quite  sufficient  to  condemn  it  at  once. 
We  should  have  met  with  it  before,  if  there  had  not  been  some  in- 
surmountable objection  to  it.  Perhaps  such  a  one  will  be  seen  in 
its  derivation  (xa/w  or  a  supposed  subst.  Krjog  =  dvog)^  according 
to  which  it  will  be  a  fit  epithet  for  ^dXafiog^  11.  f,  288.,  but  a  very 
unfit  one  for  Lacedsemon.  —  Ed.] 

^  By  means  of  this  Kijta  comes  the  reading  xaitdeig ,  as  it  stands 
twice  in  Schol.  Od.  ^5 1.,  and  indeed  theCod.Harl.  and  Ambr.  agree 
with  it  in  this ;  a  consideration  of  some  weight  against  the  amend- 
ment KcciBtaBig :  see  Person. 
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elements.  This  interpretation  of  xaLBtdB66a  very  naturally  soon 
produced  ian  amendment,  which  at  last  assumed  the  character  of 
a  reading. 

6.  Let  us  now  return  to  these  old  interpretations,  and  exa- 
mine them  critically.  The  explanation  iiiya  xvtog  f%ovCa  ap- 
pears to  belong  principally  to  fieyaxtjtfjg ,  with  which  it  stands 
connected  in  the  scholia  and  glosses ;  but  in  Apollonius ,  as  we 
have  seen  just  above,  and  in  the  scholium  to  Od.  d,  1.,  it  stands 
also  with  xtirdeCCav.  With  a  similar  view,  that  is  to  say  in  order 
to  find  in  the  syllable  xi^r-  the  idea  of  a  cleft  or  chasm,  others 
sought  to  discover  an  affinity  to  it  in  rd  xaCaza,  I  find,  even 
without  that  etymology,  sufficient  grounds  for 'this  interpreta- 
tion in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word  x'^rog.  It  is  certain, 
for  instance,  that  hollow,  chasm,  is  the  proper  meaning  of  this 
word,  which  thus  became  the  natural  appellation  of  those  large 
depths  in  the  sea  frequented  by  whales,  sharks,  and  such  like. 
And  now  the  etymology  follows  very  naturally  in  the  verb  %aaj, 
Xdaxo),  from  the  old  form  of  which  with  the  x  we  have  before 
derived  not  only  dxiov  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  article  on  that 
word),  but  also  xsdf^G),  to  cleave ^  from  which  verb  proceed  those 
very  forms  xsdSag,  xavddag^  rd  xaiata,  &c. 

7.  In  this  its  oldest  and  proper  sense  the  epithet  ^syaxtjtrjg 
is  therefore  given  by  Homer  to  the  dolphin,  literally,  ^frequent- 
ing the  vast  abysses  of  the  sea,'  while  the  other  fish,  which  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  devouring,  are  described  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  (11.9,22.)  as  flying  before  him:  in  the  same 
way  it  is  joined  with  the  ship,  which  is  so  called,  without  any 
comparison,  from  its  hollow  or  capacious  belly;  but  above  all 
these  is  that  one  vast  abyss  the  sea  itself,  therefore  called  in 
very  old  poetry  (iad^xijtrig :  see  Theogn.  175.  with  Bekker's 
note.  With  regard  to  the  epithet  xrircSaaaa,  one  thing  should 
have  prevented  our  understanding  it  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
old  grammarians  did,,  whom  Schneider  follows,  as  p^dya  xvxog 
ixovcay  that  is,  descriptive  of  the  deep  valley  in  .which  Lace- 
da^mon  lies;  because  it  is  impossible  that  Homer  could  then 
have  joined  together  xoClriv  AaxsdaCpova  xritcisaaav.  The  dif- 
ference of  form,  in  psyaxTJtijg  and  xritdBCCa,  will  be  a  better 
guide  to  us;  as  adjectives  in  aig^  a60a^  £v,  signify,  according 
to  the  most  common  analogy,  an  abundance  of  that  of  which 
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such  adjectives  are  made  up:  thus  %rixciB66ay  exactly  in  one  of 
the  senses  of  that  xeuetdsaaa,  will  mean  'having  mwiy  chasms 
and  hollows.' 

8.  What  prevented  this  explanation  being  more  generally 
recognized  was  no  doubt  the  opinion  that  AaxsdaifMav  at  Od.  d,  1 . 
was  to  be  understood  in  its  most  limited  sense;  as  the  town 
of  that  name,  to  which  certainly  the  epithet  of  Uying  in  a  deep 
situation^  would  be  very  suitable,  but  not  that  of  'having  many 
chasmsJ  We  must  therefore  briefly  examine  how  this  name  is 
used.  That  Lacedsemon  in  its  older  sense  meant  the  countiy 
so  called,  but  that  the  town  was  named  STCaQxri  (a  thing  almost 
self-evident)  is  manifestiy  clear  from  the  two  verses  of  D.  /J, 
581.  or  d'  bI%ov  xoiXrjv  AaxsSaifiova  xijtd64f6{icv ,  ^agCv  xb 
SnaQxriv  xb  ,  &c.  That  the  later  custom,  which  reversed  this, 
is  also  found  in  Homer,  and  that  by  this  name  was  meant  some- 
times the  whole  country,  sometimes  the  town,  is  asserted  by 
Strabo,  but  only  from  that  single  passage  of  Od.  #,  1.,  and  is 
proved  by  him  in  the  following  manner:  "At  Od.  9,  13-  it  is 
related ,  that  Ulysses  receiyed  his  celebrated  bow  as  a  present 
from  Iphitus,  whom  he  met  in  Lacedsemon;  xd  ol  Istvog  AaxB- 
SaCinovv  d<SxB  xvxtjtSag:  and  in  the  next  verse  but  one,  speaking 
of  the  same  meeting,  it  is  added,  Tco  d'  iv  MB6<ftjvrj  l^v^pkrjxriv 
dXkrjXoitv.  Consequently  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Mes- 
sene  belonged  to  Lacedfemon,  and  was  comprehended  here  under 
that  name.  Again  >  at  that  very  same  place  in  Messene  where 
Ulysses  and  Iphitus  had  formerly  met,  that  is  to  say  at  Pher» 
{^riQaC)y  Telemachus  afterward  passes  the  night  on  his  journey 
to  Menelaus.  This  is  mentioned  in  Od.  y,  488.;  and  as  the 
journey  is  continued  the  next  morning,  it  is  said,  only  eleven 
verses  afterward,  Od.  tf,  1.,  oi  S*  l\ov  xoCXriv  AaxBdaC^LOva  xri- 
X(6B00av,  Now  since  in  the  first-mentioned  passage  (Od.  9, 
13.)  Lacedremon,  taken  as  the  country  of  that  name,  compre- 
hended Pherse  in  it,  it  follows  that  Lacedamon  means  here 
(in  Od.  d,  1.)  the  town:  otherwise  Telemachus  would  travel 
from  Lacedaimon  to  Lacedsemon.'^  Thus  far  Strabo.  I  think 
tlje  mere  recital  of  these  conclusions  must  have  sufficed  to 
refute  them.  That  Homer,  as  from  a  point  in  Ithaca,  should 
even  once  describe  a  place  in  Messene  as  being  iv  AaxBdai- 
(lovij  is  remarkable  enough;    for  it  is  exactly  in  accordance 
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with  the  more  modem  science  of  statistics,  by  which  the  pro- 
vince is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  governing  coun- 
try :  but  this  does  not  do  away  the  fact  that  the  true  and  proper 
Lacedsemon  is,  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  divided  from  Messene 
by  Mount  Taygetus.  If  now  in  another  quite  distinct  passage, 
where  the  poet  has  not  so  described  it,  where  he  has  named  Mes- 
sene not  Lacedsemon,  the  arriving  in  Lacedsemon  properly  so 
called  is  mentioned  under  this  neime  {AaxBSaCfiav) ,  this,  much 
more  than  the  other,  is  the  natural  and  common  usage  of  lan- 
guage: on  the  other  hand,  when  a  little  before  Lacedsemon  had 
been  mentioned  as  the  country  of  that  name,  the  poet  could  not 
inunediately  call  the  toibn  of  Sparta  by  the  s^me  name  of  Lace- 
dsemon. 

9.  The  result  therefore  of  what  has  been  said  is  this :  Lace- 
dsemon is  the  name  of  the  country  so  called,  and  receives  all 
the  attributes  of  a  country,  even  when  the  poet  in  naming  it 
has  really  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  an  arrival  at  Sparta.  For  in 
those  times  when  there  was  no  large  capital  city,  but  the  country 
was  -inhabited  in  districts  and  patches,  with  one  central  point, 
where  the  governing  power  resided,  they  might  indeed  use  the 
name  Lacedsemon  in  both  ways,  without  its  necessarily  having 
thereby  a  twofold  meaning ;  they  might  use  Lacedsemon  as  the 
town  of  that  name,  but  in  a  wider  sense;  that  is,  as  the  bond 
which  united  together  the  diiflferent  inhabited  patches,  while 
Sparta  always  signified  no  more  than  the  spot  on  which  stood 
the  principal  town  itself.  This  diiflference  disappeared  in  later 
times ,  as.  the  districts  became  concentrated  in  the  town,  which 
thus  received  both  appellations,  while  for  distinction's  sake  the 
whole  country  took  the  new  name  of  Laconia. 


71.    KXeitogj  TtXrjrqg^   otXvtogy    trjXexXsiTog  j   vrjXexXrjTog, 

vrjXsxXvtog. 

1.  The  two  adjectives  xXBirog  and  xXvt6g  come  from  two 
different  verbs,  xXdco,  xkelGi^  I  celebrate j  and  xXv(o  I  hear; 
but  in  signification  they  agree,  the  former  meaning  one  much 
ceiebratedy   the  latter    one   rmtch   heard   of^   i.  e.   celebrated. 
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And  in  Homer  they  are  so  completely  synonymous,  that  with 
this  and  their  similarity  of  form  they  may  be  considered  as  almost 
the  same  word;  for  when  the  metre  requires  a  long  syllable, 
xisirSg  is  used ;  in  the  contrary  case,  xXvtog.  This  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  compounds,  dyccxXsitov  SgaffvfiijSrjv j  dya- 
xXvtov  'Idofisvrja:  SovgixXeitdg  Mevslaog,  IdofiBvevg  SovQixlv- 
tog:  vccv^ixXsitoto  ^vfjiavrogj  Oairjxsg  vavHixXvxoL 

2.  But  not  only  what  is  really  and  strictly  celebrated,  but  also 
whatever  appears  to  the  poet  as  worthy  of  being  so  celebrated, 
consequently  everything  ^r^a/,  magnificent,  excellent,  is  called 
xXaixog  and  xXvzog ;  which  become  therefore  mere  epithets  ex- 
pressive of  praise.  .Thus  we  have  frequently  xXsLtr^v  ixarofiptiv : 
at  Od.  ^,  417.  xXvrd  dcSga,  magnificent  presents,  and  elsewhere 
xXvtd  tBv%Bay  splendid  armour;  Minerva  teaches  igycc .  . .  xXvrd 
iQydl€6d'ai,  Od.  v,  72. ,  and  the  like.  In  the  same  way  we  find 
also  the  compounds  dyaxXeif^g  ixatofiprig,  Od.  y,  59.,  and  dycc- 
xXvxd  ddiiara  of  Alcinous,  Od.  i],  3. 

3.  Among  the  compounds  are  also  TtiXexXetrog  and  rr^Xs- 
xXvtog,   far-famed,    celebrated  far  and  tvide;   e.g.  II.  |,  321. 

^olvLXog xriXsxXBLXoto  y  and  Od.  a,  30.  triXBxXvtbg 

'OQiotrig. 

4.  The  epithet  trjXBxXBitoc  is  given  in  the  Iliad  to  the  allies 
of  the  Trojans;  but  in  that  case  there  is  always  a  various  read- 
ing trjXBxXfjtoij  the  meaning  of  which  is  pei'fectly  true  as  said  of 
these  allies,  viz.  summoned  from  a  distance.  Between  these  two 
the  text  of  all  the  editions,  until  very  lately,  has  fluctuated; 
nor  do  I  know  one  which  has  the  same  reading  in  all  the  five 
passages,  b,  491.  g.  111.  t,  233.  A,  564.  ft,  108.  Wolf  and 
Heyne  were  the  first  to  introduce  uniformity  into  their  editions, 
by  reading  in  all  of  them  trjXBxXrjrol  inCxovgoi.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  they  decided  in  favour  of  this  form.  That  the  ex- 
istence of  the  old  various  reading  can  prove  nothing  whatever 
is  clear,  for  in  the  earliest  writing  the  two  forms  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  each  other;  and  even  in  the  passages 
where  xriXBxXBitog  can  mean  nothing  but  ^far-famed,'  still  the 
same  various  reading  is  found;  see  Heyne  on  II.  S,  321.  That 
Sari)edon  at  II.  e,  478.  says  of  himself,  Kal  ydg  iyciv  inixov- 
Qog  icjv  (idXa  rtiXod'sv  ^xco,  proves  only  what  was  known  without 
that  information,  viz.  that  the  allies  did  certainly  come  from 
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distant  countries ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  Homer  was  obliged 
to  borrow  for  them  an  epithet  from  that  circumstance.  That 
this  reading,  as  well  as  the  others,  should  find  supporters  as 
soon  as  it  appeared  is  no  wonder,  as  its  meaning  chanced  to 
suit  those  passages;  nor  can  we  draw  any  conclusion  in  favour 
of  it  from  another  fact,  viz,  that  ApoUonius  in  his  Lexicon  has 
and  explains  rrikBxXrixoi  only;  for  we  find  that  Hesychius  has 
only  xtiXskXbi^xoC^  tcoqqcd  ivdol^ov.  We  are  therefore  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  deciding  for  ourselves ;  and  my  own  opinion  is, 
that  no  critic,  ancient  or  modem,  who  should  compare  the  pas- 
sages as  we  have  done,  could  allow  himself  to  write  in  all  the 
others  xlBitdg,  dyaxketxogj  &c.,  and  xtiIsxXbvxos^  but  in  those 
five  relating  to  the  allies  xr^ksxlr^xog. 

5.  But  what  ought  at  once  to  decide  the  point  is  this,  that 
the  desired  uniformity  cannot  possibly  be  attained  by  this  read- 
ing, as  the  iTcixovQOc  are  as  often  called  xXblxoC.  Heyne  felt 
this,  and  therefore  regretted  that  he  had  not  read  in  every  case 
xkrixoCy  which  certainly  does  appear  as  a  various  reading  here 
and  there:  see  his  Notes  on  g,  227.,  A,  220.  and  563.  The 
word  xlrjxog  occurs  also  twice  in  Homer  as  the  real  and  precise 
designation  of  persons,  or  as  the  predicate  of  the  sentence,  viz, 
in  II.  t,  165.  Od.  p,  386.;  but  how  little  it  is  fitted  for  a  poe- 
tical epithet  was  felt  by  all  those  who,  before  Heyne,  made  no 
objection  to  ri^AfxAj^ro^,  but  never  admitted  xkrjxoL  Nay,  even 
if  xkrixoC  had  been  universally  adopted,  uniformity  woidd  not 
have  been  attained,  for  at  II.  ft,  101.,  where  the  verse  will  admit 
of  neither  xkBvxfov  nor  xr^ksxlBixtSv^  we  find  ayaxXBixcSv  inc- 
xovQov.  If  the  question  still  wanted  a, coup  de grace  this  must 
give  it. 

6.  It  is  clear  from  many  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  old 
grammarians,  that  however  intimately  tliey  were  acquainted 
with  their  Homer,  they  had  not  that  mechanical  and  general 
view  of  his  language  which  we  find  in  our  ownDanun.  The 
poet  who  really  had  in  his  storehouse  of  language  xIbixos, 
dyaxlBtxdg,  and  TiyA6xA«trdff,  as  we  have  seen  Homer  had,  —  in 
whose  mind  the  common  meaning  of  these  three  forms  was  really 
a  fixed  attribute  of  the  Trojan  allies,  —  such  a  one  could  hardly 
use  the  first  two  forms  in  that  way,  and  avoid  the  tliird  so  stu- 
diously as  to  choose  instead  of  it  a  word  of  almost  the  same 
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sound;  tfjXsxXtitOL]  a  word  too  which  is  neither  found  elsewhere 
in  the  same  poet,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  other  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. 

7.  What  appears  to  have  particularly  favoured  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  various  reading  is  its  corresponding  ynth  another 
epithet  of  the  allies,  sroAvxAiyrog.  This  appellation  is  given  to 
them  in  II.  d,  438.  and  is  the  predicate  of  the  sentence;  *AlXa 
yXcSaa*  ffiB^Lxto^  TtoXvxXfitoi  d'  l6av  avSQsg:  and  hence  it  occurs 
once  as  a  mere  fixed  epithet  for  these  allies,  viz.  at  x.  420.  where 
Dolon  says  of  them,  in  opposition  to  the  waking  Trojans,  nokv- 
xAi^rot  d'  inCxovQOi  Evdov0tv.  I  will  not  stop  here  to  observe, 
that  the  meaning  of  xoXyxkr^rog  is  really,  much  more  marked 
and  more  distinct  than  that  of  ttikexkr^rog  ('summoned  from 
afar');  or  that  it  has  more  truth,  as  many  of  the  allies  came 
from  places  very  near;  but  I  feel  that  the  comparison  of  this 
epithet  with  the  other  may  serve  to  confitm  the  above  criticism, 
in  as  much  as,  in  the  first  place,  a  various  reading  of  this  word 
with  the  £c  is  never  found,  (for  though  Porphyry,  quoting  the 
second  passage  in  his  Quajstiones,  does  write  it  so,  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  reckoned  as  a  various  reading  because  of  this 
solitary  instance ;)  and  secondly,  because  we  never  meet  with 
the  combination  of  xXsttog  with  xoXv^  any  more  than  that  of 
xkvrog,  (easily  as  it  might  be  introduced  as  an  epithet,)  either 
in  Homer  or  any  of  the  Epic  poets :  in  the  lyric  poet  Pindar  it 
does  indeed  occur,  but  only  once*. 

8.  It  may  perhaps  be  worth  mentioning,  that  in  the  Alexan- 
drine poets  there  is  no  imitation  of  the  word  rrjlexX'qtdgy  only  of 
rtiXBxXELTog,  viz.  inApollon.  Rh.  3,  1097. 

9.  On  the  accentuation  of  these  forms  I  wish  for  informa- 
tion from  others.  Contrary  to  general  analogy  (e.  g.  of  vic^Qdai- 
vog,  ndvdsivog^  ^Q'i^^Tog,  ndyx^Otog,  BiinKStog,  and  in  Homer 
of  noXvTCixQogy  nsqCaxsntog^  ivxrixog^  ivl^B6tog),  all  the  com- 
pounds of  xXBirdg  and  xXvtog^  at  least  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
are,  like  their  simples,  oxytons ;  as  triXBxXBitogj  rtiXBxXvtog^  dya- 
xXBLtog,  dyaxXvrog,  TCBQixXvtogy  dvo^axXvtog^  vav0ixXvx6g^  vav- 
0ixXBix6g:  according  to  which,  in  Hymn.  ApoU.  31.  and  219.  it 


♦  [Namely  in  01. 6,  120.,  but  it  is  also  found  in  Frag.  Incert,  86.  as 
quoted  by  Aristides.  —  Ed.] 
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must  be  accented  vav^ixXettrj,  -ils.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  other  poets.  In  Homer  jtoXiixXrirog  is  the 
fixed  accentuation  in  both  passages;  an  analogy  which  un- 
doubtedly trjXBxXi]zog  ought  to  follow:  consequently  the  ac- 
centuation thus  handed  down  is  another  ground  for  triXsxXsirog 
being  the  old  and  genuine  reading. 

[Supplement  to  the  above  article  on  rrilexXactos,  &c.,  in  the  original 
at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,] 

1.  I  have  left  it  a  problematical  question  why  all  the  com- 
pounds of  xXevtdg  and  xXvtog  in  Homer  are,  contrary  as  it 
would  seem  to  analogy  ^  oxytons.  I  will  now  try  to  extract 
the  wished-for  information  from  the  five  following  scholia,  in- 
volved and  obscure  as  they  appear  to  be,  particularly  at  first  view. 

Schol.  1.  On  Od.  a,  30.  'Ol^vrovritsov  ro  rriXsxXvxogj  6g  ccya- 
xXvtog.  ai  iihv  TCTcarvxiv  xat*  aQX^v  <Swr s^eiri,  (iaQVvstai '  ci 
Si  aXXo  ti  t<DV  vtcIq  (i£av  ^vXXafirjv^  oivvBrm.  Sio  07j(i£iovfi€d'a 
TO  vav6ixXvt6g  divvonsvov,  to  Sh  SovQtxXvtog  iv  naga^idsi 
iatlv. 

Schol.  2.  On  U.  x,  109.  TvSsCSriv  Sovqi  xXvtovK  To  xXvtog, 
d  jtTGnixdv  xatdgxoty  iv  0vvd'i6SL  i6xvj  rogoxAtnrog;  6vo(iaxXvtog. 
bI  dh  anrcDtov,  (pvXa66st  xov  adtov  rovov,  TCSQixXvtogy  dyaxXv- 
tog,  did  iST]iista)riav  rd  vavHixXvtog  d^vvoiisvov.  Sxi  ydg  6vvd'B- 
x6v  i0xi,  d^Xov  ix  xov  {livBiv  x6  a  xrjg  vavCl  Soxixifg,  xdcx*  ISlav 
ydtQ  nagd  rp  jcoirixfj  ij  did  xov  iq  XiyBxai  ri  dcd  xov  b  ^.  iv  Si  aw- 
^iCBi  Sid  xov  a,  Naveixda,  Nav0£^oog,  xd  (ihv  ovv  Sovqi  xXvxog 
iv  7CaQa6w^i6Bi  iaxiv, 

Schol.  3.  On  II.  Xf  51.    *OvoiiaxXvxog.   ^AQi<sxaQ%og  vq>'  h/  6g 


*  In  quoting  the  Venetian  scholia  I  write  the  words  in  question 
here  without  any  accent,  as  Villoison  does  the  whole.  Bekker  too, 
in  his  edition,  does  not  give  them  as  they  stand  in  the  original  Co- 
d^x,  (on  which,  as  on  manuscripts  in  general,  very  little  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  in  these  minute  points,  as  we  may  see  by  comparing 
the  last  scholia  on  the  Odyssey  quoted  here,)  but  he  accents  them 
according  to  the  principles  of  grammar. 

^  That  is  to  say  veva/,  which  stands  also  in  the  Etym.  M.  (v.  vtivg) 
among  the  Homeric  forms :  probably  an  old  various  reading,  which 
has  disappeared  from  the  text  in  the  process  of  its  purification. 

Cc  % 
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7ta6i(iiXov0a.  iv  Sh  'OSv60eCa  Zvo^a  xlvtog  At^cnVy  xarcc  nagd-- 
%B6iv,  cl  di,  (pa6lv  (write  q>ti6lv)y  oinc  l6tiv  i^  oidBtiQOv  xal  dQ- 
0BVIXOV  Cvvd-erdvy  ti  ion  to  ^AUrvdvaJi  xal  noifiiuxt(yyQ(ig>og'; 
xatd  6vv^B0iv  ovv  icrvv  cog  to  to5oxAi;to5  ncc^d  Jlivdagm^  xal 
nBQixXvTog. 

Schol.  4.  On  Od.  g,  22.  NavOixXsvtoto  jdv^avxog . . .  Sviot,  9i 
vaval  xlsitoto^  iv  dv6l  ^q€6i  Xoyov.  d(isiv(ov  ih  i}  nQcitri^  vav- 
OixXBvrotOy  iv  xotg  xatd  vavrixtjv  igyoig  ivS6^ov. 

Schol.  5.  On  Od.  1^,39.  NavoixXtnov,  mg  dydxXvxoi  iv  Cwd'iCBi 
xal  xar*  d^Btav  xdoiv,  ij  ydg  vaval  Sortxrj  icagd  tip  ^roti^Tj,  Srav 
xar'  IdCav  Xiyritai^  Std  tov  tj  yQa^Bxav^  (ag  oC^thv  nagd  vr^veC^&c*. 

2.  From  8cbol.  1.  and  2.  we  gather  the  following  rule,  that 
when  xXvrog  is  compounded  with  a  ^TTOTtxrfv,  (i.  e.  has  a  de- 
clinable word  for  its  prefix,)  it  is  iv  Uw^iOBi ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
proper  compound,  and  is  accented  on  the  antepenultima,  as 
TO^oxXvtog^  ovofidxXvtog:  but  when  it  has  an  indeclinable 
word,  xXvrog  retains  its  accent,  and  the  compound  is  therefore 
accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as  nBQtxXvtog^  dyaxXvt6g^  and 
consequently  also  rrjXBxXvrog.  Hence  by  antithesis  it  follows, 
that  compounds  of  this  latter  kind  are  iv  naQad'iOBt^  i.  e.  not 
properly  compounded,  but  their  two  members  only  placed  ne^c^ 
to  each  other]  or  they  arise  from  mere  juxta-position;  for  in- 
stance, from  triXB  xXvrog ,  far  famed ,  tcbqi  xXvxog  and  aya^ 
xXvtog^  much  famed;  which  in  truth  therefore  does  not  lie  in 
the  indeclinability  of  the  former  part  of  the  word,  but  in  the 
thought;  as  there  do  not  chance  to  be  any  compounds  of  xXvt6g 
with  particles,  which  according  to  the  thought  would  be  inse- 
parable, like  SidXBvxog,  vnig^vfiog.  According  to  the  first  part 
of  our  scholia  we  must  consider-therefore  as  really  Owd'Bxd  and 
(iaQVTOva^  all  that  are  compounded  with  a  noun:  in  which  we 
are  told  to  remark  {priyLBimxiov)  as  an  exception  vavavxXvx6gy 
which  is  a  avv^Bt6v  and  yet  is  oxyton,  i.  e.*  has  the  acute  ac- 
cent on  the  last  syllable.  The  reason  why  it  is  a  6vv^bx6v  is 
given  in  schol.  1.  compared  with  schol.  5.,  viz.  because  the 
first  half  is  not  fhe  pure  dative,  which  in  Homer  is  vi]v6i,  not 
vavoC.  The  word  7CX(oxix6v  is  not  th.erefore  to  be  understood 
generally  of  any  forms  of  nouns,  but  we  must  interpret  the 
scholia  more  clearly  and  more  precisely  thus;  xXvxog  (and 
xXBixog  also)  is  said  to  be  iv  Cvv^idBVy  and  is  consequently  a 
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baryton,  i.  e.  has  the  accent  on  the  antopemiltima,  when  a 
%tfoxLx6v^  but  not  a  real  case  (pttcSiSig),  precedes  it;  for  in  this 
case  the  whole  would  be  a  7taQdd'€6is,  If  then  vi]v0txkvt6gy  or 
vi^val  xXvtog,  be  found  in  Homer,  this,  according  to  the  rule, 
would  be  accented  like  SovQixlvtog^  or  SovqI  xXvrog:  for  in  this 
last  example  the  expression  iv  naQa^i6ai  in  schol.  1.  appears 
to  me  the  true  reading,  but  ivnaQa6vv^i6Bi  in  schol.  2.  to  be  a 
corruption^. 

3.  If  now  SovQixlvroghe  a  ^aQa^sCvg^  it  is  remarkable  that 
according  to  schol.  2.  dvoiLaxkvtog  must  be  a  true  dwd'srov^ 
where  still  the  oi/ofia  may  be  very  well  explained  to  be  the 
accusative:  but  the  remark  is  repeated  in  schol.  3.,  where 
6voiidxXvtog''Akttig  in  U.  Xt  51.  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
ovoiia  xXvtov  (x5elebrated  name)  in  Od.  r,  183.  which  is  xaxd 
nagd^e^tv.  The  grammarians  therefore  held  a  twofold  opinion; 
and  Aristarchus  rejected  the  junction  of  xkvrdg  with  the  accu- 
sative, either  generally,  or  in  ivo^dxXvrog  in  particular,  as  this 
word  does  not  mean  ^celebrated  by  means  of  his  name,'  but 
rather  'having  a  celebrated  name.'  For  that  in  this  case  also 
they  looked  not  merely  to  the  form  of  the  first  part,  according  to 
which  ovofia  would  be  really  a  regular  case,  but  to  the  thought, 
is  plain  from  schol.  .4.,  in  which  the  writing  vav6l  xXbltoIo  is 
with  good  reason  rejected  on  account  of  the  meaning,  and  vavUi- 
xXeitoZo  is  explained  to  mean  'celebrated  for  naval  deeds.' 
Indeed  that  might  be  applied  also  to  8ovQixlvt6g\  but  here  the 
dative  appears  to  have  been  too  evident  to  the  grammarians 
both  in  form  and  sense ;  this  point  therefore  we  will  not  discuss 
with  them. 

4.  Thus  far  the  scholia  are  consistent;  and  it  is  therefore 
but  reasonable,  that  where  we  find  them  to  disagree,  we  should 
attribute  it  to  the  fault  of  these  who  put  the  scholia  together. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  word  nBQixXvrog  in  schol.  3.,  which  is  there 
joined  with  zoioxXvrog,  as  a  0'W%'bx6vj  contrary  to  the  plain 


^  Probably  there  stood  here  at  first  a/ii/s^  reading  iv  aw^OBi^  and 
in  correcting  this  arose  a  new  fault,  the  double  compound  in  question. 
We  know  that  naQaavv^ecig  and  nctQaavvd'Szov  mean  in  the  gram- 
marians nothing  more  than  derivation  from  a  compound,  which  can 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sense  here. 
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assertions  of  schol.  2.:  but  above  all,  the  beginning  of  schoL  5« 
is  in  a  hopeless  state,  if  vav0ixkvtot  and  dyanXvtoi  have  the 
acute  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  as  I  have  proposed  in  my 
edition  of  the  scholia  to  the  Odyssey.  Consistency  requires 
something  like  the  following:  NavifixXvroi^  ds  iyaxkxnoC^  %a%* 
dl^Blav  tdoiv^  6rjii€i(otioVj  Sts  h  iJvvd'iiJsv  Sv,  rj  yag  vccv0i^  &c. 
That  is  to  say,  the  meaning  must  be  this :  NatHfixXvroi^  which  is 
iv  0vv&i6siy  and  yet  has  the  acute  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
is  (like  iyaxXvtoty  which  is  ^v  naQa^i6BC)  to  be  considered  as 
an  exception.  Again,  the  comparison  of  ivoiidxkvtog  with  3ra<y*- 
yLiXovHa  in  schol.  3.  is  not  according  to  rule;  for  there  are  good 
grounds  for  supposing  7ta0i(iiXGV0ay  like  iaxQvx^mv  and  some 
others,  even  if  written  as  one  word,  to  be  a  mere  xaQa^Bffig^ 
with  which  the  grammarians  therefore  might,  according  to  their 
principles,  have  compared  trjXexXvtog  and  iovQixXvTog,  but  not 
dvo^ccxXvtogy  which  there  and  in  schol.  2.  is  treated  as  a  proper 
evvd-CTov, 

5.  Resuming  our  first  question,  we  find  then  that  the  ac- 
centuation of  triXsxXsitogy  n^XexXtrcog^  &c.  in  our  Homer  arose 
from  an  opinion,  that  every  compound,  which,  according  to 
the  thought,  was  a  mere  juxta-position  of  two  parts  of  speech 
joined  together  syntactically,  or  which  (like  dovQixXvtog)  ap- 
peared to  be  such,  retained  the  accent  of  the  second  word 
unchanged.  But  this  was  the  case  vrith  almost  all  the  comr 
pounds  of  xXettdg  and  xXvrog;  and  altliough  vtcwfcxXvtdgj  vav- 
<ytxA«tr6ff,  did  not,  according  to  the  above  theory,  belong  to  that 
class,  yet  the  apparent  Tcagdd'SiSvg  had  such  an  influence  on  this 
form  also,  that  it  was  not  changed,  but  noted  as  an  exception; 
while  dvofiaxXvtog  J  as  is  evident  from  schol.  3.,  remained  in 
dispute.  In  our  Homer  Ihis  accentuation  is  now  made  uniform 
throughout,  and  in  my  opinion  correctly  so;  as  long  as  it  is 
not  wished  to  take  the  greater  liberty  of  accenting  in  general 
everything,  with  the  same  uniformity,  according  to  the  existing 
analogy  of  compounds. 

72.  KoX&og^  xoX&^v. 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  words  xoXcoog^  xoXamv^  is  undoubted. 
They  imply  a  shriil  chatiering,  joined,  at  least  in  the  two  pas- 
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sages  of  Homer  where  tliey  occur,  with  the  idea  of  scolding  and 
wrangling.  Thus  at  H.  /J,  212.  it  is  said  of  Thersites  that  he 
alone  ixokipay  wrangled  shrilly;  and  in  the  same  sense  at  II. 
a,  575.  ^Ev  SI  d'sotoi  xoXcdov  iXavvsroVy  where  I  understand  it 
merely  of  the  quarrelling  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  only,  with  which 
they  disturbed  the  other  deities,  and  do  not  with  Heyne  join 
ivBkavvBtov  ^BOl0v ;  as  I  understand  ikavvevv  tv  to'  mean  (o  set 
anything  in  motion,  as  at  U.  ly,  6.  the  sea  with  the  oars,  and  the 
like;  the  meaning  therefore  here  would  be,  "you  raise  a  noisy 
wrangling  among  the  gods  *.'' 

2.  With  regard  to  the  etymology,  the  grammarians  agree 
unanimously  that  it  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  xoloLog,  the  jack- 
daw; which  was  the  common  explanation  of  II.  /$,  212.  in  the 
time  of  Gellius;  see  his  Noct.  Att.  1,  15.  The  name  of  the 
bird  occurs  in  Homer,  and  the  diflFerence  of  the  writing  or  pro- 
nunciation, as  it  could  not  be  made  visible  in  the  oldest  writing, 
is  to  be  considered  as  traditionary^.  But  against  the  view  here 
taken  of  this  etymology  I  must  enter  my  protest:  it  is  one  of 
those  which  on  the  surface  look  plain  and  indubitable,  and  yet 
are  perfectly  unnatural.  Let  us  only  state  clearly  how  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  reasoning.  If  we  say  that  xolpdg  is  really  de- 
rived from  xoloidg;  this  is  contrary  to  all  granunatical  analogy. 
Or  if  we  suppose  that  both  are  properly  the  same  word ;  it  is 
contrary  to  all  logical  analogy  to  say  that  a  scream  has  been 
called  a  jackdaw]  even  though  we  sljould  be  willing  (as  Pollux 
has  xoloiiv  of  the  cry  of  the  jackdaw),  to  suffer  such  an  ex- 
pression as  xolpa,  ^\iQ  jackdaws y^  for  'he  screeches  like  a 
jackdaw.' 

3.  And  here  the  German  language  gives  us  a  most  complete 
analogy.  As  Dohle,  a  jackdaw,  comes  from  dahlen,  to  chatter, 
so  xoloidg  comes  from  a  similar  root,  which  means  a  cry  or 
scream,  and  with  which  are  connected,  as  we  must  at  once  feel, 


*  Some  of  the  scholia  in  explaining  it  use  imtslvert,  others  iyBlqexM, 
^  This,  for  instance,  holds  good  of  the  ^  subscript  abo,  as  ixoXcUa 
is  expressly  mentioned  in  an  old  scholium  (see  Heyne  on  IV §y  212.) 
as  a  reading  of  Philoxenus.  Although  it  appears  to  me  very  pro- 
bable that  the  familiar  explanation  of  these  words  by  means  of  the 
cry  of  the  bird  had  an  influence  on  this  way  of  writing  it,  and  that 
the  older  tradition  was  xoAood^,  xoAcoav.   Compare  xoXovav  in  note  3. 
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xaleco,  xiXo),  xiXofiai.*.  From  this  root  comes  the  abstract  word 
xoXcyog,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  bird^  xoXovog ;  or  if  we  con- 
sider both  as  identical  in  form;  then  we  have  the  abstract  as 
well  as  the  concrete  formed  in  og;  and  from  xoXpdgy  a  scream, 
was  made  a  new  verb  xoX^v;  which  by  others  was  formed  also 
in  dcoj  as  we  learn  from  the  example  in  Antimachos  quoted 
by  Eustathius,  Schellenb,  Fr.  27.  "ft?  ^a  tor'  ^A^aitov  xoXqin 
(StQOtdg:  for  this  must  certainly  be  the  true  reading  for  ixiy- 
X^Biy  the  CD  being  shortened  as  in  some  well-known  similar 
cases.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  the  gloss  of  UesychiuS; 
xoXoiTJ,  g>G}vii.  And  when  the  same  grammarian  among  the 
meanings  of  xoXog  has  also  d'OQvfiog,  this  is  not  to  be  rashly 
rejected  as  a  mere  corruption  of  xoXq^og]  for  the  word  xoAo- 
ovQtoS)  properly  signifying  a  noisy  swarm  or  multitude;  leads 
us  to  the  very  word,  and  thus  we  draw  near  to  the  root  with 
the  greatest  clearness'. 

4.  Toward  the  explanation  of  this  word  we  have  here  gained 
thus  much;  that  we  are  not  to  attribute  to  Homer;  particularly 
in  the  expression  ixoXoiuy  an  intentional  comparison  with  the 
jackdaW;  however  correct  such  a  comparison  may  appear  to  be 
in  that  expression. 

73.  KovqMioq. 

1.  The  derivation  of  xovQC8i,og  from  xovgog^  xovqki^  —  a  deri- 
vation which  strikes  us  as  soon  as  we  look  at  the  word;  —  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  error,  particularly  in  the  unphilosophical 
endeavour  to  express  the  supposed  etymology  in  translations  • 
and  explanations;  although  experience  teaches  us  that  many  a 
word;  derived  undeniably  from  some  other;  often  loses  entirely  in 
course  of  usage  the  meaning  of  the  original  stem.  KovQiSMgndtftgj 
xovQtdvri  aXoxog  are  translated;  in  all  cases  where  there  is  nothing 
to  oppose  it;  as  in  II.  6,  413.  X,  243.  &c.,  by  youthful.  Where 
that  term  is  not  admissible,  —  as  in  Od.  o,  355.  of  the  wife  of 


*  [Daederling  in  his  Lect.  Horn.  1.  p.  4.  rejects  the  connexion  with 
aaXicDj  but  allows  that  with  Kilofuci.  —  Ed.] 

'  The  glosses  of  Hesychius  xolovav  and  3cuilovfi|3«,  synonymous 
with  xoiwav,  appear  to  show  that  the  word  remained  in  the  mouth 
of  the  common  people  and  ceased  to  be  a  poetical  expression. 
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Laertes,  or  in  k,  430.  co,  199.  where  ClytemneBtra  kills  Aga- 
memnoii;  her  HOVQCdtov  7c66cv,  —  there  it  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
a  marriage  contracted  in  youth  or  with  a  virgin,  to  the  first 
husband ,  or  the  like.  For  this  we  need  only  consult  Damm, 
particularly  to  see  how  neatly  he  helps  himself  through  II.  t, 
298.,  where  however  all  is  of  no  avail.  The  only  correct  way, 
in  this  and  many  similar  cases,  is  to  collect  and  place  side  by 
side  all  the  passages  where  a  word  occurs,  and  to  see  whether 
we  cannot  find,  taithoui  any  regard  to  etymology  j  some  one  idea 
pervading  them  all ;  which  alone  must  be  used  even  where  the 
meaning  drawn  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  has  introduced 
itself  into  the  context  also;  otherwise  we  are  in  danger  of  attri- 
buting to  the  poet  ideas  which  he  never  had. 

2.  If  now  we  compare  all  the  passages  where  kovqUioq  oc- 
curs, so  far  is  clear,  that  it  means  wedded,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  union  between  master  and  slave,  or  to  concubinage.  This 
is  declared  most  plainly  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  II. 
ty  298.  where  Briseis,  who  had  lived  with  Achilles  as  slave  and 
concubine  from  the  time  of  his  slaying  her  husband,  says  thd^t 
Patroclus  had  promised  to  make  her  the  xovQvSCri  aXoxog  of 
Achilles.  But  even  without  such  a  sensible  antithesis  as  the 
above,  this  meaning  exhibits  itself  plainly  in  other  passages.  In 
Od.  Vj  45.  Ulysses  says  to  all  the  Phseacians,  that  they  should 
remain  at  home  and  cheer  their  xovQcdCag  yvvatxas]  and  at  H.  o, 
40.  Juno  calls  the  marriage-bed  of  herself  and  Jupiter  xovQidiov 
Hxog.  It  is  true,  that  at  Od.  o,  22.  the  xovQiSiog  tpCkog^  as  the 
first  husband,  is  opposed  to  a  second  in  whose  fayour  the  wife 
is  to  forget  the  other;  and  at  Od.  r,  580.  %  78.  the  house  of 
Ulysses  is  called  by  Penelope  her  xovqISi^ov  dcSfia,  in  opposition 
to  that  to  which  she  should  follow  one  of  the  suitors,  which 
would  still  be  a  regular  marriage.  But  in  both  these  passages 
the  once  regularly  wedded  and  beloved  husband,  or  the  house 
of  such  a  husband,  is  feelingly  opposed  to  a  second  marriage  con- 
cluded while  the  first  husband  was  perhaps  still  alive.  Compare 
Od.  ^,  150.  151.  At  all  events,  the  very  expression  here  used, 
xqvqISiov  SfSfia,  shows  that  xovQlSiog  can  never  mean  youthful; 
otherwise  xovqlSiov  ^cDfta  would  be /the  house  of  my  youth,' 
i.  e.  my  paternal  house.  The  idea  of  marriage  is  evident  there- 
fore in  xovQidtog,  the  true,  legitimate,  through  which  the  words 
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dvTJQ,  yvvtj  (Od.  cj,  196.  v,  45.)  first  receive  the  idea  of  husband, 
wife :  while  with  naoig  and  aXoxog  this  epithet  is  j  oined  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  marking  the  above-mentioned  antitheses.  But  in  the  ex- 
pression xoi;(>^'dto$  9^Ao$  this  latter  word  evidently  has  its  common 
meaning  'dear/  and  xovQiSiog  alone  therefore  stands  for  husband, 

3.  This  view  of  the  meaning  of  xovQiS^og  is  fully  confirmed 
by  Herodotus,  who  in  1, 135.  5, 18.  expresses  by  this  epithet  the 
opposition  between  the  wife  and  the  xaXlaxig^. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  etymology,  the  derivation  from  xot^^o^ 
must  not  yet  be  thrown  aside ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some 
grounds  for  it  in  the  expression  xov^  in  Od.  6,  279.  (278.) 
where  it  stands  for  a  bride,  in  a  sentence  indeed  where  wooing 
is  the  subject  of  the  context;  but  in  no  case  is  the  idea  of  youth 
to  be  found  in  xovQidtog,  nor  can  this  derivation  be  considered  as 
proved.  Much  better  will  it  be,  as  every  thing  speaks  in  favour 
of  some  other  derivation,  to  leave  to  chance  the  possibility  of 
producing  something  which  may  give  us  the  idea  of  regular, 
legitimate,  or  perhaps  of  pure,  chaste  (compare  xoqbIv),  or  even 
the  precise  idea  of  the  marriage-ceremony*, 

^  The  perfect  accordance  of  all  the  passages  mentioned  ought  there  • 
fore  to  prevent  us  from  understanding  %ovql6iog^  wherever  it  may 
occur  elsewhere,  in  the  sense  of  youthful;  e.  g.  in  Eveni  Epigr.  12.  Rov- 
Qidlovg  fidri  dorAaftc)  Xv(5a(5cc  x^t^vag.  Here  it  means  *bridal  garments.'. 

*  Whoever  considers  that  the  German  A  so  offcen  answers  to  the 
Greek  x,  as  in  KoiXogy  Germ,  hohl,  Engl,  hollow,  —  in  tutlafirj,  Germ. 
Balm, 'Engl,  halm  (or  *  straw'),  —  in  xvoi/,  Germ.  Hund,  Engl,  dog, 
&c.,  —  such  a  one  will  not  think  me  foolish  in  calling  attention  to 
the  same  relation  between  xovQldiog  and  the  German  Heurath,  in  old 
German  Heurde,  (Engl.  *marriage,')  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
some  traces  which  may  perhaps  be  worth  following  up.  Such  a  trace 
appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  word  nvQiog^  compared  with  the  word  xv- 
qbIv,  to  obtain,  and  with  nol^avog.  These  ideas  may  indeed  be  very 
well  joined  with  that  of  a  female  slave  and  concubine ;  but  we  must 
not  overlook  the  information  of  the  grammarians  (Schol.  Aristoph. 
Equ.  969.) ,  that  %vQi,og  yvvaiKog  was  used  only  with  reference  to  a 
wife,  as  deanoxrig  was  to- a  female  slave.  And  even  if  that  were  not 
the  case,  it  is  usage  which  in  general  first  gives  words  their  meaning; 
exactly  as  in  German  Heurath,  'marriage,'  is  acknowledged  to  come 
from  the  same  idea  {heuern,  *to  hire')  as  the  word  Hure,  *a  whore,' 
does ;  which  two  words  have  therefore  obtained  their  opposite  mean- 
ing from  usage  only.  The  German  word  Herr,  Lat.  hems,  is  con- 
nected with  the  above,  and  h  and  x  thus  answer  exactly  to  each  other. 
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1,  As  K^yvog^  a  word  of  rare  occurrence  in  general^  appears 
in  Homer  only  oncC;  viz.  in  II.  a,  106. 

Mivii  xaxGufv,  ov  TtfOTtoxi  (lot  rb  KQ'qyvov  eliceg , 

a  dispute  in  explaining  its  meaning  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
By  some  of  the  grammarians  it  was  translated  ffood,  by  others 
true.  That  the  former  is  the  correct  meaning  must  be  clear 
from  the  context.  Agamemnon  does  not  doubt  of  the  truih  of 
the  prophet's  interpretation,  but  like  such  monarchs  he  is  en- 
raged with  one  who  announces  to  him  evil  tidings,  whether  true 
or  false.  Of  a  later  real  and  (what  is  still  more)  Ionic  usage 
of  the  word  in  common  life  we  have  an  instance  in  a  passage  of 
Hippocrates,  Coac.  Prsenot.  p.  425, 16.  &XX'  ovSh  yowdtmv  novog 
XQ9Jyvov;  for  here  there  can  be  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be 
intentionally  preferred  as  an  expression  of  antiquity.  Still 
more  deserving  of  our  consideration  in  this  respect  is  the  pas- 
sage in  Plato's  Alcib.  I,  9.  p.  111.  e.  ovx  inl6tavtai,^  ovSi  x^- 
yvoi  Siddcxukol  elci  tovtfov.  In  Doric  prose  we  have  also  an 
example  of  the  Pythagorean  Lysis  (Gale  p.  737.),  jtot'  oidhv 
KQi^yvo^  ^xokdiovreg.  A  still  later  usage,  and  certainly  an  inten- 
tional imitation  of  Homer,  we  find  in  the  author  of  the  Vita 
Homeri  c.  15.  and  in  the  38th  Epigram  of  Asclepiades :  in  all 
these  instances  in  the  sense  of  ffood.  So  much  the  more  remark- 
able is  the  passage  in  Theocritus  20, 19. 

Hoi^iveg  eVnaxi  (aol  to  K^tfyvovy  ov  xaXog  i(i(ii ; 

We  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  it  possible  that  in  his 
strange  use  of  language  the  word  may  have  meant  true  as  well 
as  good.  The  fact  is,  that  the  sense  of  true  was  brought  into 
existence  entirely  by  the  nature  of  the  Homeric  passage  (which 
at  first  sight  admits  of  both  meanings),  and  a  way  was  thus 
opened  for  the  attempts  of  sonie  of  the  critics  to  introduce  reason 
into- Homer,  where  they  imagined  they  discovered  something 
contrary  to  reason;  and  Theocritus,  the  Alexandrian,  furnishes 
one  among  many  instances  of  such  interpretations  of  Homer 
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passing  afterwards  by  means  of  imitation  into  the  real  usage  of 
the  poets.  All  however  did  not  hinder  this  same  Theocritus 
from  following  the  usual  meaning  of  xg^yvog  in  Epigr.  20. 

2.  On  the  etymology  of  the  word,  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
family  of  XQccrvg^  xqbC60(oVj  or,  by  an  lonicism,  from  XQV^^^h 
XQijatfios,  I  have  nothing  certain  to  offer.  From  the  relations  in 
which  it  is  found  I  think  the  latter  the  more  probable.  The  y 
would  then  belong  to  the  termination:  compare  dfiipvyvog. 


75.    KvXlvdeiv,  xaXivdeto^ai,  &c 

1.  KvXivdco  is  a  verb  which  has  remained  in  constsmt  use 
ever  since  the  time  of  Homer,  with  the  leading  sense  of  a  turning 
or  roliinff  motion,  as  of  stones  {nidovde  xvXivSato  Xdag  dvavdfjg) ; 
but  it  also  took  very  early  the  form  in  -^o  (see  Lex.  Xenoph.) : 
the  sense  of  turning  we  may  therefore  adopt  as  its  original 
one.  KvkivSio  is  generally  supposed  to.be  a  form  strengthened 
from  xvXCca :  but  I  am  of  opinion  there  are  better  reasons  for 
thinking  that  xvXivdci}  is  the  older  form,  whence  the  future 
xvXl6(o^  comes  quite  as  naturally,  and  the  6  in  the  passive  ixv- 
Xladi^v  more  so ;  and  that  -ivSca,  analogous  to  the  more  common 
ending -^go,  Dor.  -CSSiOy  is  a  termination  affixed  to  the  root  itself, 
by  which  it  was  perhaps  wished  to  express  something  answer- 
ing to  the  heavy  motion  of  a  stone.  Homer  has  only  xvXlviio 
(which  occurs  very  often)  and  ixvXUdi]v;  but  as  early  as 
Pindar  we  find  also  xvXCm ,  which  form  I  think  arose  out  of  the 
future  in  -Cam.  The  meaning  passed  on  figuratively  to  other 
kinds  of  motion,  as  of  the  waves,  of  the  uncontrollable  course 
of  anything,  &c. ;  beside  which  it  was  already  used  in  Homer's 
time  for  the  turning  or  rolling  backwards  and  forwards  on  one 
spot,  xvX£vd€6d'cu  xatd  xoxqov,  and  such  like.  Hence  figura- 
tively, but  always  with  the  collateral  idea  of  reproof,  it  was 
said  of  men  who  are  continually  turning  about  or  bustling  them- 
selves in  certain  places  or  certain  occupations.  This  rolling 
about,  in  a  physical  sense,  in  the  sand  or  dust,  referred,  as  is 


1  a 


Compare  IlqoPctXlaiog  from  nQofiahi^^g, 
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well  known,  to  the  ancient  mode  of  attending  on  and  treating 
the  bodies  of  men  and  horses;  in  which  sense  the  Attics  had 
another  verb  analogous  to  this,  viz.  dktvSetad'aL  (whence 
also  dXLvdrjd-Qa^  volutahrum),  and  in  the  active  (to  make  the 
horse  roll,  lead  him  out  to  roll)  aktaai^  used  however  only  in 
its  compound  i^aklaai.  See  Piers,  ad  Moer.  p.  52.  And 
hence  also  the  middle  verb  akivdetc^ai,  was  used  in  a  figurative 
sense;  see  Hippocr.  ap.  Steph.  in  v.  ivakLvSaovrat  nolkfj6i,  ffvfi- 
ipogyai.  To  these  we  may  add  a  third  very  common  form,  but 
found  only  in  the  middle  voice,  also  used  solely  of  this  rolling 
of  animals,  and  in  a  figurative  moral  sense,  viz.  xaltvSstad'ai,, 
which  passed  more  into  the  language  of  every-day  life;  and 
lastly  a  fourth,  elXivSsiad'aL^  iveilLvSetCd'at,  which ,  perhaps 
by  chance,  occurs  only  in  a  moral  sense. 

2.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  distinguish  etymologi- 
cally  from  each  other  these  forms,  which  I  have  here  placed 
together;  and  equally  difficult  is  it  to  connect  them  with  each 
other,  that  is  to  say,  in  such  a  manner  that  any  traces  of  his- 
torical truth  in  favour  of  either  of  them  may  be  discoverable; 
for  otherwise  nothing  indeed  is  easier  than  to  form  such  a  series 
as  xvA-,  xaA-,  aA-,  £tt-,  or  the  converse  f tA-,  AX-y  xal-,  xvX-, 
Perhaps  now  such  a  trace  may  lie  in  the  following  circumstance, 
that  of  all  these  forms,  not  one,  except  xvXivdcDy  xvXico,  has  ex- 
actly the  precise  meaning  of  the  turning  or  roiling  onwards. 
For  tiiat  single  passage  in  Aristophanes  Nub.  33.  '^AA'  ci  ft^A' 
iiijXtxag  Ifisy'  ix  xdiv  a^icivy  "thou  hast  roiied  me  out  of  all  my 
property,''  not  only  does  not  contain  that  physical  sense  of 
rolling,  but  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  comic  use  of  ^a- 
Xi6as  from  the  preceding  verse,  (used  there  of  leading  out  a 
horse  to  roll,)  with  the  literal  force  of  the  il^  preserved.  Further, 
as  xaXivdatc^aL,  if  we  consider  it  to  be  merely  a  diflferent  pro- 
nunciation of  x:vXivS€t6d'aCy  bears  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken  the 
mark  of  having  been  corrupted  in  common  use,  —  and  yet  this 
form  is  used  by  the  best  authors  in  the  highest  style  of  writing, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  forms  elX-^  aA-,  xaXivdstffd'ac,  have 
the  analogy  of  stXtj^  dXea,  color,  in  support  of  their  belonging 
to  each  other,  —  I  conjecture  that  the  two  roots  or  stems,  elXov- 
ftat  (which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  article  on  bIXbIv,  began  with 
the  idea  of  pushing  or  thrusting  y    and  had   almost   the  same 
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meaning  of  luming  or  busying  oneself  abmU  anything)  and  hv- 
Uv8(o  (of  which  the  proper  sense  is  to  turn  and  roll),  have 
coalesced  by  mere  chance  in  this  particular  meaning,  so  that 
in  the  language  of  every-day  life  frequentatives  similarly  formed 
have  arisen  from  them.  For  that  dkivdet6^m  is  not  found, 
earlier  than  in  Josephus.and  Plutarch,  proves  nothing  more 
than  that,  beside  the  Attic  dXt6cu,  formed  from  E^dSl  by  the 
change  of  vowel,  dXtvSetod'ai  had  also  taken  the  form  with  the 
et,  in  the  dialects  of  common  life^. 


76.   Aiynv^  Xi^ai^  'Xiiaa&ai. 

1.  Three  various  meanings  of  the  forms  Xsysi^v  and  XH^ai  are 
on  the  whole  certain;  viz.  1.  to  say;  2.  to  choose  and  collect; 
3.  {Xi^cu  in  particular)  in  the  Epic  poets,  to  lay  to  rest*  In  an 
examination  of  these  meanings  the  first  question  is,  whether 
they  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  if  so,  how?  The 
second  is,  to  decide  which  of  these  meanings  belongs  to  each 
passage.  We  will  begin  with  the  second  question,  leaving  the 
first  for  the  present  untouched. 

2.  When  in  II.  /J  the  sacrifice  and  banquet  are  finished,  Nes- 
*  tor  says  to  Agamemnon  (v.  435.)> 

MipUxL  vvv  difO-*  uv^i  UycifU^ei^  fttid^  hi  dr^v 

^AiipaXXoifU^a  fqyov 

This  Xeyci^B^'a  we  find  explained  in  each  of  the  above  three 
senses.  Aristarchus  understood  it  to  mean  Ovvad'QOitdfisdv, 
paraphrasing  it  with  this  explanation,   (itixizL  vvv  inl  noXvv 


^  Still  less  reason  is  there  for  suspecting  the  form  dXiifdovfiai  to 
be  an  error  of  transcription,  because  it  has  the  various  reading 
ahvd-  in  Plutarch  and  Alciphron:  see  Bast,  Ep.  Cr.  p.  210.  and 
Schneider*s  Lexicon.  It  exists  in  two  other  passages,  one  in  losephus 
(B.  J.  4,  9,  10.)  quoted  by  Schneider  under  iuethvSico^  and  another 
by  Stephens  from  Synesius.  It  is  not  therefore  possible  to  imagine 
how  this  form,  deviating  as  it  does  from  the  Attic,  could  have  arisen 
and  kept  its  ground  in  learned  writers,  if  there  had  not  been  old 
and  good  reasons  for  its  existence. 
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XQOvhv  cditov  0vvri%'QOv6iLivov  ^ivcDfiBv:  by  which  this 
explanation  is  at  once  condemned;  for  that  such  cannot  be  the 
sense  of  the  present^  needs  not  a  moment's  consideration.  In 
Eustathius  and  the  minor  scholiast  it  is  explained  to  sit  stilly  to 
rest,  and;  as  it  were;  lie  down.  K  this  meaning  were  so  near 
the .  surface;  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Aristarchus  should  not 
have  noticed  it.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  those  older  gram- 
marians knew  or  felt  that  the  present  Xdyci),  liyoiiai,  in  the  sense 
of  to  lay  and  to  lie  downy  was  not  Greek.  In  the  whole  range 
of  Epic  poetry,  early  or  late,  there  never  occur  in  this  sense 
any  but  the  aorists  lXB%ty  iXi^ato,  iXexxo,  But  no  critic  will 
adopt  a  form  which  occurs  nowhere  elsC;  particularly  in  a  pas- 
sage of  which  the  reading,  as  we  shall  presently  seC;  is  not  at 
all  fixed  or  certain.  There  remains  then  only  the  meaning  of 
kiysiVy  to  say^  speak,  which  we  must  examine  in  connexion  with 
the  different  readings. 

3.  From  the  scholia  we  see  that  the  present  reading  of  this 
passage  is  that  of  Aristarchus.  The  reading  of  Zenodotus,  as 
there  given,  is  too  short  by  a  syllable;  Mri%ixL  vvv  xavta  Xeyci- 
^s^a :  but  that  of  Callistratus  runs  thus,  Mtixhv  drj  vvv  avd'i  X. . 
Of  these  the  reading  of  Zenodotus  is  evidently  in  favour  of  the 
sense  of  speaking,  and  so  agrees  with  the  same  expression  four 
times  repeated,  'A XX'  ays  p^rjxdti  ravza  Xsyd^s^a^  II.  v,  292. 
V,  244.  Od.  V,  296.,  and  Mbvxoq,  firjxdtv  t.  A.,  Od.  y,  240.  But 
in  those  four  passages  the  words  in  question  occur  in  each 
instance  in  the  course  of  a  dialogue,  which  they  are  intended 
to  break  off;  whereas  in  the  passage  of  II.  /5  it  is  quite  the 
contrary,  for  here  there  is  no  previous  conversation,  but  the 
words  are  introduced  by  the  well-known  Totg  &Qa  p.vd'cov  ijQxe.... 
This  then  tells  against  the  reading  of  Zenodotus  in  the  scholia. 
But  who  will  say  which  of  the  three  above-mentioned  read- 
ings is  the  old  traditionary  one,  or  whether  there  is  not  a 
fourth?  Even  the  reading  of  Aristarchus  is  called  only  ^  'Aqi.- 
CtdQxoVy  and  quoted  from  (af  'AQL6ttiQX0v  Xil^SLs)  his  explana- 
-tions  of  words.  We  have  certainly,  therefore,  quite  as  good 
grounds  for  considering  the  reading  of  Zenodotus  to  be  the 
traditipnary  one,  or  at  least  to  be  a  traditionary  one.  Nay, 
the  very  argument  mentioned  above  as  telling  against  it,  inti- 
mates that  this  reading  was  really  handed  down  by  tradition; 
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and  changed  for  some  such  reason  as  that  mentioned.  At 
all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  phrase  ^riHitt 
Xeyciiied'a  in  the  two  different  expressions  of  II.  fi  and  of  the 
four  passages  above  quoted  (whatever  the  reading  may  be)  has 
the  same  force  and  tendency,  it  must  have  the  same  mean- 
ing. If  now  we  apply  this  meaning  to  the  reading  of  Ari- 
starchus,  dtjd'^  av^t  keyciinsd^aj  we  must  understand  keyscd'at.  as 
absolute,  which  Aristarchus  evidently  wished  to  avoid,  for  other- 
wise he  would  certainly  have  understood  and  explained  this 
passage  analogously  to  those  others.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
is  clear  if  we  consider  (irixhi  taika  Xeyaified'a  as  a  cusUmmry 
formula  for  breaking  off  a  conversation ;  and  that  when  Nestor 
rose  from  table,  at  which  there  had  naturally  been  some  con- 
versation, though  the  poet  does  not  mention  it,  he  broke  it  off 
with  these  words.  In  order  now  to  reconcile  the  two  readings, 
we  shall  want  to  complete  the  reading  of  Zenodotus,  as  muti- 
lated by  the  scholiasts,  thus,  Mrixsu  vvv  8^  tccvta  X, .  But  this 
is  not  an  Homeric  position  of  the  particle  drj;  the  construc- 
tion requires  Mfjxeti  d^  vvv  r.  L  as  in  the  reading  of  Callistratus. 
This  St]  vvv  therefore  I  consider  genuine;  and  Aristarchus  must 
have  been  the  first  to  have  reserved  the  two  words,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  Srid'd  out  of  them.  The  correctness  of  the 
reading  tavta  Xeyd^e^a  will  very,  soon  receive  an  additional 
confirmation. 

4.  Some  of  the  ancients  maintained  that  the  verb  Xdyeiv 
does  not  occur  in  Homer  in  the  sense  of  to  say,  speak;  see 
Eust.  on  II.  V,  275.  v,  244.  Steph.  Thes.  2.  p.  606.  g.  Eu-. 
stathius,  and  with  him  some  later  commentators,  thought  this 
sufficiently  disproved  by  the  phrase  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, and  by  some  others.  To  me,  however,  the  question 
appears  to  deserve  at  least  a  closer  examination.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  certain  that  from  the  meaning  to  choose  out^  gather  up^ 
collect,  which  is  so  common  in  Homer,  there  arose,  through  the 
idea  of  to  reckon  up,  relate^  the  meaning  of  to  announce ^  teily* 
say;  and  the  question  is,  how  far  the  word  had  proceeded  in 
this  course  in  the  old  Epic  language.  And  first  then,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  Xsysiy  iXeye,  iXs^s,  used  like  q>rfi(,  l(pri^ 
dxsy  was  Tinknown  to  that  old  language.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  such  expressions  as  either  belong  to  common  usage  or  lead 
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to  it;  there  are  in  Homer  the  following.  At  H.  v,  275.  Idome- 
neus  says  to  Meriones,  who  had  just  been  referring  to  proofs 
of  his  valour,  OW  dgsn^v  olog  i6iSc '  xC  as  %qyi  xaika  XiyeOd'ai ; 
that  is,  not  merely  Blnstv  to  say,  but  properly  to  reckon  up, 
enumerate  y  and  so  in  a  general  sense  to  bring  forward ^  name. 
Again,  at  Od.  /li,  165.  in  the  active  voice,  tec  exaCta  liyov 
itaQOiav  TcCtpavdfxov.  To  which  belongs  also  that  frequently- 
recurring  compound  xataki^av,  as  at  Od.  o,  302.  xaraA^o  Z(Sa 
vTticxBxo  601  dfSga,  and  so  in  a  general  sense  of  giving  any 
information,  account,  or  relation.  It  is  evident  that  all  these 
expressions  proceed  not  from  the  idea  of  to  speak,  say,  but 
quite  clearly  from  the  idea  of  to  collect,  arrange^  enumerate. 
And  thence  by  a  very  easy  transition  comes*,  as  in  German, 
to  relate  (see  sect.  7.  of  this  article).  Thus  at  Od.  ^,  308.  otfa 
xifdf'  S^KSv 'Avd'Qdnotg,  50a  t*  avrog  6itv(fccg  ^fi6yri<fsv  Ildvt 
IXsys.  At.  Od.  A,  374.  (to  Ulysses,  desiring  him  to  relate,)  (Sv 
8d  fioi  X^yB  ^i^Kska  igya:  to  which  belongs  also  r,  203.  "I^xe 
i^Bvdm  Tcollct  IdycDVj  as  the  thing  spoken  of  is  a  feigned  narra- 
tion. The  only  passage  where  the  word  at  all  agrees  with  the 
later  usage  of  it  is  that  of  H.  /J,  222.  of  Thersites ;  rrfr'  avx* 
*j4yi>c(idiivovt  dim  ....  Xiy*  dveiSea]  but  as  the  word  is  used  in 
every  other  passage  of  Homer  in  the  sense  of  enumerating, 
it  appears  to  be  selected  here  to  express  the  long  string  of 
abuses  which  Thersites  immediately  afterwards  repeats  against 
Agamemnon. 

5.  At  all  events  it  is  clear,  from  this  comparison  of  the  dif- 
ferent passages,  that  in  Homer  this  verb  has  necessarily  an  ac- 
cusative case  after  it,  which  might  be  omitted  only  where  it 
could  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  part  of  the  context. 
Therefore  in  the  sentence  ftiyxert  ratka  kBycifisd'a^  the  accusative 
rccvta  is  essential  to  it,  as  referring  to  the  narratives  and  con- 
versations which  preceded,  or  which,  in  the  case  of  the  feast 
in  II.  /J,  are  presumed  to  have  preceded.  On  the  contrary, 
kiyBiS%'at  taken  absolutely,  in  the  sense  of  to  speak,  talk,  would 


•  [Not  only  in  German,  but  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modem 
European  languages,  we  find  this  very  natural  transition.  Thus  in 
German  zdhlen  or  herzahlen,  *to  reckon,'  erzdhlen,  *to  relate;^  in 
French  compter  and  raconter,\  and  in  English  to  count  ifcnd  recount; 
the  verb  tell  and  the  substantive  tale  both  used  in  either  sense. — Ed.] 
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be  an  usage  to  be  compared  only  with  that  of  the  active  in  the 
later  Greek;  as  dscvdg  liyeiv  and  the  like. 

6.  Lastly  the  compound  dialiyeifd'ai  also  is  found  in  the  Epic 
language,  but  in  a  form  of  the  middle  voice,  diaXiia6^M,  in  the 
often -repeated  formula  *AXXa  xCri  fWL  xaika  ipCXog  diaX^axo 
d^fiogi  only  this  must  not  be  superficially  considered  as  a  soli- 
loquy ;  but  ducXiyaOd'ai.  is  very  correctly  explained  in  Damm  by 
disptUare,  'to  discuss,'  literally  'to  reckon  backwards  and  for- 
wards;' whence  arose  in  common  language  the  idea  and  Ae 
expression  of  a  dialogue. 

7.  That  the  physical  idea  to  gather  vp,  tafce  up  separately,  is 
the  radical  meaning  of  this  verb,  is  proved  also  by  its  remark- 
able coincidence  with  the  Latin  legere  and  the  German  lesen*; 
nay,  the  proof  is  the  clearer,  because  the  idea  when  transferred 
to  language  is  diflferent  in  the  Greek  from  what  it  is  in  the 
Latin  and  German,  In  these  two  we  see  how  the  separate 
knowledge  of  marks  or  characters  on  a  stone,  a  table,  &c.  ap- 
peared to  the  simple  understanding  as  a  picking  up  and  collecting 
of  them;  with  which  corresponds  in  the  Greek  dvayiyvdffxHVy 
and  still  more  particularly  the  Ionic  inUi^aOd'aij  to  read.  On 
the  other  hand  in  the  Greek  the  simple  verb  Xsystv  proceeded 
without  doubt  through  the  idea  of  gathering  up  and  arranging 
stones  or  the  like  to  that  oi counting  them;  and  thence,  as  in  all 
languages,  to  that  of  recounting  or  relating;  which  last  idea  was 
by  degrees  generalized  into  that  of  to  say.  Compare  the  English 
verb  to  tell,  and  still  more  the  Danish  verb  tale,  which  is  syn- 
onymous with  it. 

8.  The  expression  aCfiaautg  XiysLv  Od.  <y,  359.  is,  in  the 
physical  sense  of  the  word,  a  very  remarkable  one.  It  means 
to  raise  a  hedge  or  fence^  because  the  most  simple  way  of  doing 
this  was,  by  naerely  collecting  together,  piling  up  and  arranging 
stones  in  the  manner  of  a  dry  wall.  See  the  scholiast,  and 
Mceris,  who  explains  atfuzOid  by  Xid'oXoyia^. 


*  [The  verb  lesen  in  German ,  like  legere  in  Latin ,  means  both  '  to 
gather'  and  *to  read.'  —Ed.] 

^  The  explanatien  *to  collect  or  gather  together  ^^orn^' must  not  be 
used.  If  indeed  atfuxcia  originally  mean.t  a  thorn-hedge,  this  mean- 
ing was  obsolete  even  in  Homer's  timet 
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9.  And  uow;  lastly,  as  to  the  meaning  to  lay^  to  lie^  I  can 
very  well  believe  that  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  explaining 
all  similarly  soimding  roots  to  be  identical;  may  know  how  to 
trace  this,  like  the  others,  from  the  foregoing  meaning;  perhaps 
indeed  from  the  laying  down  different  things  in  order,  although 
the  word  is  used  only  of  laying  down  living  objects  to  rest. 
There  is  however  a  passage  which  appears  to  favour  such  a' 
derivation.  When  at  Od.  d,  451.  Proteus  reckons  up  his  seals, 
and  amongst  them  the  strangers  concealed  in  their  skins,  it  is 
said 

....  naCag  S  &q  iitfji%e%o^  limo  d^  agi^fiov, 
'Ev  ^'  rifnag  nqmovg  XiyB  xrjt&siv^  aidi  xi  ^(if 
^Slta^ri  dolov  slvai,    Intixa  di  Xixxo  %al  airtog. 

Here  certainly  one  is  very  strongly  tempted  to  explain  the  verb, 
which  recurs  three  times  in  three  lines,  to  be  the  same,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  root.  "He  counted  the  number  of  the 
seals;  he  reckoned  us  amongst  them,  and  then  he  lay  himself 
down  with  them  as  though  he  were  reckoned  one  of  the  num- 
ber." But  this  would  be  a  strange  mixture  of  ideas.  Above  at 
v.  413.  Idothea  says  nearly  the  same  thing  in  these  words:  — 

AvxaQ  iTcrjv  naaug  n€find<f<fexai  rjdi  tdrfsat 
Ai^sxai  h  (liacyct^  vofuvg  o)g  ytmci  ftijlmv. 

Here  is  no  reference  to  the  previous  reckoning  and  mustering 
the  seals,  nor  any  xal  avxog^  which  would  be  a  necessary  addi- 
tion if  this  li^sTcu  were  to  be  translated  as  we  have  done  Xsxto 
above;  but  X^szai  here  means  merely  'he  will  lay  himself 
down  to  rest,'  and  kixto  therefore  in  the  other  passage  has  the 
same  meaning.  But  the  xal  cdtog  does  not  refer  to  the  fore- 
going X^xto  or  Xiye,  but  to  what  is  said  two  verses  above  of  the 
seals;  afft£i/  Ixsita'El^rjg  svvd^ovro  napa  ^rjyiitvv d'aXd66i]e :  and 
no  one  can  suppose  that  on  account  of  their  lying  down  in 
regular  order,  Uxro  was  afterwards  used- of  their  keeper  lying 
down  in  the  midst  of  them,  as  that  word  is  constantly  used  of 
single  objects. 

10.  I  shall  content  myself  therefore  with  supposing  in  the 
Greek  Xd^ac  (as  in  the  German  verb  legen,  'to  lay,0  a  separate 
root,  although  written  exactly  the  same  as  that  first  Xdya).    But 
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I  maintain;  even  in  opposition  to  the  old  grammarians^  that  it  is 
not  written  the  same  5  but  that  because  IXe^a  is  common  to  both 
roots  or  stems,  and  the  ^appears  in  Xdyfievog  (Od.  %,  196.)?  i* 
seems  to  be  so.  And  we  need  only  compare  Sdyfisvog^  and  appeal 
to  the  regular  verbal  substantives,  x6  Xexog,  6  Jioxog,  and  1}  isx^} 
in  order  to  be  convinced,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  root  or  stem 
of  the  verb  to  lay  is  in  the  Greek  AEX'^. 


11.    Aia^G)^  aXiaOtog^  XeXirj^ivoq. 

1 .  In  the  majority  of  passages  where  the  verb  Aiafofiat  occurs 
it  has  the  sense  of  to  go  aside y  turn  away  from,  as  the  gram- 
marians also  generally  explain  it.  Thus  at  II.  x^  1%  Apollo 
says  to  Achilles,  whom  he  had  by  a  delusion  drawn  off  from 
pursuing  the  enemy,  "thou  troublest  thyself  no  more  about  the 
Trojans,  who  are  driven  into  the  city,  6v  81  SevQO  Xid6%7ig^" 
that  is,  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  grammarians,  nag- 
B^ixXivag  dgofiG)^  i^stQdTCrjg  rrjg  svd'siag  6Sov.  Again  at  Od.  f, 
462.  of  Ulysses  saving  himself  from  the  stream,  6  tf'  ix  Ttota^oto 
Xiaad-eig.  At  II.  ^,231.  IlriXecdrig  S'  dxo  TtVQxatrjg  higcx^s 
Xia^^sCg^  going  away  or  aside  from  the  pyre.  And  so  vo^tpt 
Xia6d'£igj  II.  a,  349.  A,  80.  Almost  one  of  the  plainest  instances 
of  the  same  sense  is  at  II.  a>,  96.  of  the  waves,  which  make  way 
for  the  goddesses  as  they  rise  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  which 
turn  aside  and  yield  them  a  passage,  d^Kpl  d'  aga  6(pc  Xidtsto 


*  The  form  Xoxog  indeed  is  generally  derived  from  XiyeiVy  to  select ; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  so  old  a  verb  as  Xoxffiai  should  be  derived 
thus,  unless  the  lying  in  wait  were  the  radical  idea.  And  still  less 
reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  to  be  the  radical  idea,  when  X6%og 
expresses  the  very  act  of  lying  in  wait,  as  at  Od.  6,  395:  compare  441. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  meaning  of  Xoxog^  as  a  band  or  company  of 
men,  is  also  an  old  one  (Od.  Vj49.),  it  is  very  conceivable  that  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  who  might  be  placed  perhaps  as  a  guard  or  an  ambush, 
might  be  called  a  Xo^og.  The  numerous  words  with  the  0  proceeding 
from  the  same  form,  and  having  a  reference  to  child-birth,  including 
aXo'/pg^  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject.  And  we  may  also  observe 
that  0  Xoiog  and  to  lixog  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  those 
verbal  substantives  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  article '^O^xo^. 
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xviia  ^aXdaCrig.  And  so  in  a  more  general  sense  to  retire,  wUh- 
draw,  as  Od.  d,  838.  of  the  vision  vanishing  away,  6tad'(Aoto 
naQot  xXrjiSa  Xuiodi]  'Eg  nvoiag  dve^iov.  But  the  sense  of  turn" 
ing  aside  is  still  plainer  when  joined  with  vnatd'a^  where  it  has 
the  force  of  vneKxXCvsiv:  as  at  II.  o,  520.  Tim  Se  Meyrig  i%6- 
Q0V66V  Iddv  6  d'  vxaid-a  kidcd^  IlovXvdd^ag'  xal  tov  fiiv 
aTtTJiifiQotev . . . :  and  9, 255.  where  Achilles  flies  from  the  pursu- 
ing stream  by  turning  aside  out  of  its  way,  vnai^a  8h  roto  kta6d'slg 
Oevys, 

2.  In  the  smaller  number  of  passages  lies  the  idea  of  to  fall, 
sink;  as  II.  o,  543.  of  a  combatant  wounded  behind,  6  d'  aga 
TCQfjvrjg  iXidad-i] :  and  v,  418.  of  another  struck  in  the  same  way, 
TiQOxi  ot  d'  ikafi'  ivtsga  x^Q^^  Xca^d'aig:  and  again  of  the  same 
person  at  420*''Evr€Qa  x^Q^l^  ixovta^  Xi$c^6^6vov  ytgotl  yccirj. 
With  these  agrees  II.  ^,.879.  of  the  dying  bird,  0vv  Sh  nxBQd 
xvxvd  Xiaad'SVj  its  wings  dropped;  in  which  interpretation  the 
reading  of  Aristarchus  Xia60Bv  makes  no  other  difference,  than 
that  this  would  be  the  only  instance  of  the  active  voice  of  this 
verb,  'the  bird  dropped  its  wings.'  The  gloss  of  Hesychius  re- 
lating to  this  passage ,  iXlaiSav,  iriva^Bv  (compare  also  Xid^BL), 
gives  this  word  therefore  a  meaning  not  confirmed  elsewhere; 
nor  indeed  is  it  suitable  here,  as  the  poet  is  evidently  describing 
the  last  moments  of  the  dying  bird  {avxiv  dnBXQBfia6Bv)y  when 
breath  and  the  powers  of  life  are  leaving  it,  and  it  is  too  late  for 
a  convulsive  motion,  such  as  the  clapping  of  the  wings.  The  word 
Ttvxvd  is  therefore  here  and  at  X,  454.  to  be  understood  as  the 
regular  and  constant  epithet  of  the  wing,  like  x^^^'^V  ^vxvrj^ 
Xoxif'T]  nvxvri.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
reading  of  Aristarchus  has  much  in  its  favour:  Avxiv  dxaxgi- 
p^aaavy  avv  Si  7CXB(fd  nvxvd  XCaaCBv. 

3.  If  now  we  compare  these  two  leading  senses,  we  shall 
see  that  they  differ  in  the  two  collateral  ideas,  aside  and  down- 
wards, which  are  sometimes  indeed  added,  and  if  not,  are  sup- 
plied by  the  context.  The  common  idea  therefore  is  xXCvBtv^ 
to  bend  or  turn,  and  this  sense  will  render  the  majority  of  both 
kinds  of  passages  quite  intelligible;  as  'bending  sidewards,' 
'thou  hast  bent  or  turned  aside  hither,'  'the  waves  bent  or 
turned  aside,'  and  'he  bent  himself  down  to  the  earth,'  'the 
bird  bent  its  wings  together.'    And  this  is  fully  confirmed  by 
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the  adjective  dlicc6togy  literally  unbending,  unyielding^  not  lobe 
turned;  and  thus  it  became  the  epithet  of  a  violent,  uncontrol* 
lablc;  incessant  tumult;  battle,  lamentation,  &c.;  as  at  II.  /»,  471. 
/5,  797.  01,  760.;  and  as  an  adverb  at  ©,  ^\^.''Av6%bo^  firiS* 
dXia6tov  dSvQCO. 

4.  All  the  other  explanations  given  by  the  grammarians  of 
these  words  and  forms  I  pass  over  in  silence ;  and  it  will  now 
be  easily  seen  that  they  all  arose,  as  usual,  either  from  a  partial 
view  of  the  passages,  or  from  the  usual  misleading  of  etymo- 
logy, as  is  the  case  here  with  liav  and  the  like  ^  We  see,  for 
instance,  that  there  is  no  idea  whatever  of  haste  in  any  of  the 
abOve-mentioned  passages;  and  as  little  in  the  well-known 
passage  of  Euripides  Hec.  100.  'Exdfii]  (fxovS^  TtQog  a'  ikui6^v 
Tag  S€67C06vvag  (Sxrivdg  jtQohjtovtf* . . . ,  where  the  idea  of  haste 
lies  only  in  the  word  which  expresses  it,  and  the  verb  is  explained 
by  the  verse  following ;  according  to  which  therefore  it  means 
nothing  more  than  it  does  in  some  of  the  Homeric  passages,  i.  e. 
merely  a  departure  from  the  proper  place  of  stay  or  residence. 
See  Hermann. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  haste  does  lie  decidedly 
and  exclusively  in  the  Homeric  participle  XeXitiiiivog.  Prom  its 
form  this  participle  would  certainly  seem  to  belong  exactly  to 
our  verb,  as  the  forms  in  «£<»  and  ccco  so  frequentiy  coincide; 
and  there  is  another  case,  /Stafoftat,  ifiii^aazo^  §B§C'^XBy  yqtj  si- 
milar to  the  one  before  us.  Besides,  the  idea  of  haste  might  be 
drawn  from  that  of  bending,  as  one  who  nms  in  haste  does  in- 
cline forwards.  But  setting  aside  the  consideration  that  in 
this  way  we  might  draw  almost  any  inference  whatever,  this 
idea  certainly  does  not  suit  those  passages  where  the  descrip- 
tion is  not  of  running,  but  only  of  eagerness  in  actimy  as  D.  d, 
'465.  "Ekxs  6*  vxhx  pekicnv  Xehrj^ievogj  og>Qa  %a%L6ra  TevxBa 
0vXijou€j  where  this  combatant  must  certainly  have  bent  or 
stooped  down,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  haste.  Since  then 
the  participle  always  expresses  haste  or  eagerness,  but  never 
has  the  sense  of  Xtd^io^  and  again  this  latter  never  occurs  with 
the  other  meaning,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  suppose  a  radical 


^  I  have  no  doubt  of  htxton  being  etymologically  akin  to  xXlvWy  as 
xvifpag  is  to  vltpo^^  %Xiai^6g  to  Xtaqog^  &c. 
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difference  between  them.  Let  us  now  take  a  survey  of  the  four 
passages  of  XsXi7]fiivog,  viz.  the  one  just  quoted;  that  at  a,  690. 
^j4XXa  aagiivlsv  XskLtifisvog,  wpga  zd%L6xa "Sl6ai,x*  ^Agyslovg-  and 
ft,  106.  ^y  552.  Bav  8^  idvg  ^davadSv  leXiTj^dvoij  and  we  see  that 
the  idea  of  ?ias(e  is  only  a  collateral  one,  while  the  principal  idea 
\»  eagerness  J  desire.  I  have  no  hesitation  therefore  in  agreeing 
with  the  grammarians,  who  saw  in  this  participle  not  only  the 
same  stem  or  root  to  which  kUaio^ac  belongs,  but  this  verb  it- 
self in  its  more  simple  form  Xi,kd(o\  that  is  to  say,  they  took 
leXiri^ivog  for  XsXiXfj^ivog,  JFor  we  know  that  before  a  lan- 
guage is  written  such  sacrifices  are  very  commonly  made  to 
soften  the  pronunciation,  which  in  a  later  aera  would  be  barba- 
risms or  unformed  language:  an  instance  of  which  we  have  in 
the  omission  of  a  A  from  the  same  cause  in  ixnaykog  for  ixnka- 
yXog,  and  in  JtveXog  for  aXv&kog  from  tcIvvo), 

6.  In  the  time  of  the  older  grammarians  this  explanation  must 
have  been  the  only  current  one,  as  ApoUonius  joins  the  word 
with  the  genitive,  e.g.  1, 1164.  Xshrjfiivo^iixs^QOio^  and  uses  also 
a  tense  of  the  verb  itself  (for  elsewhere  only  the  participle 
occurs)  exactly  in  the  sense  of  io  desire,  wish,  with  an  infinitive, 
e.  g.  3, 1158.  odS^  aiS'^aat  Avscgo^ivy  XsXiriTO. 

78.   MeyalQG}^  afieyaQtog. 

1.  The  derivation  of  the  verb  fieyaiQO)^  and  the  mode  of 
tracing  its  meaning,  have  been  long  correctly  understood  in  all 
essential  points:  the  only  mistake  has  been  the  introducing  of 
the  verb  aUgm.  MsyaiQco  is  formed  immediately  from  (liyag,  in 
the  precise  sense  of  (iiya  Jtoiovfiat  or  deivov  7toi,ov^ai^,  I  look  on 
it  as  something  great,  it  appears  to  me  great,  too  great,  too  much^. 
And  thus  we  have  at  once  joined  with  it  the  idea  of  annoyance, 
and  of  envy,  which  then  becomes  the  prevailing  meaning.  This 
is  the  clearest  way  of  tracing  its  sense  in  the  two  passages  of 

*  There  are  sufficient  etymological  grounds  for  deriving  the  q  in 
[uyatgco  from  the  g  in  fiiydg,  and  we  may  cite  yiqcig,  ysgccCgoi  in  con- 
firmation of  it.  But  this  latter  verb  comes  yet  more  imfhediately  from 
yzgagog,  as  ittf^a{Q(X)  does  from  Ku^agog.  Consequently  in  the  former 
case  we  are  led  to  (liyagov ;  which  makes  it  probable  that  fiiyagog, 
as  well  as  (ityakog,  was  a  form  of  (Uyugj  of  which  the  neuter  only 
remained  elliptical,  ^the  large  room  of  the  house,  the  great  hall.^ 
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II.  if,  865.  and  Od.  y,  55.  In  the  former  of  these  it  is  said, 
Teucer  missed  the  dove  —  i^^yVQ^  V^Q  of  roy'  '^^roAAcn/  —  but  he 
hit  the  string.  Here  we  can  clearly  trace  the  train  of  thought: 
Apollo  was  unwilling  to  grant  it  to  Teucer,  as  being  something 
too  great  for  him ;  but  he  granted  it  afterwards  to  the  prayer  of 
Meriones.  Compare  Hymn.  Merc.  465.  We  may  see  the  same 
in  the  other  passage  in  the  prayer  to  Neptune,  fiiydi  ^ByiJO^S 
^Hfitv  €i&xo^vouft'  TBX6vtij6aL  rdSs  iQycCy  the  proper  sense  of 
which  is,  the  petitioner  prays  for  something  great,  and  begs  the 
god  not  to  reftlse  it  as  too  great  ;*but  in  other  instances  the  idea 
is  not  so  full  and  circumstantial  in  the  mind  of  the  petitioner,  and 
hence  it  is  only  a  strong  expression  for  disliking  to  grant  a 
thing ,  refusing  it;  which  sense  it  has  in  its  simplest  form  at  II. 
17,  408.  where  the  Trojans  are  not  refused  leave  to  bury  their 
dead;  xazaxeufisv  oiki  ^syaiga. 

2.  This  verb  is  somewhat  more  obscure,  when,  instead  of  the 
action  refused  to  be  done,  the  thing  or  object  refused  is  added 
in  the  genitive.  Thus  at  U.  d,  54.  Juno  oflfers  to  permit  Ju- 
piter to  destroy  her  dearest  cities,  and  adds,  Tdav  ovtt  iym 
7tQ6a%^*  X^za^Laij  ovdl  fi€yaiQC9.  For  that  the  genitive  tccwv  is 
here  common  to  the  two  verbs,  which  unite  to  make  up  the 
joint  idea  of  protecting  those  cities,  is  clear  from  another  pas- 
sage, (which  is  elucidated  in  its  turn  by  the  above,)  viz.  II.  v, 
563.  where  Neptune,  in  order  to  save  Antilochus,  weakens  the 
force  of  the  spear  hurled  at  him  by  Adamas:  a^avfjvm^Bviiot 
alju^iiv  Kvavo%atta  IIoiSsiSttODv  fitoroto  fieyrJQag.  That  the  life 
here  mentioned  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  Antilochus,  is  evi- 
dent at  first  sight.  But  the  question  is ,  whether  the  dative,  to 
which  (iBytJQag  refers,  and  which  is  not  expressed  here,  is  Adamas 
himself  or  his  spear.  If  the  former,  the  expression  is  strikin^y 
harsh,  'refusing  him  the  life,'  that  is  to  say,  'refusing  to  per- 
mit him  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  enemy*.'  At  least  some- 
thing must  in  tbat  case  be  supposed  to  be  granted  him,  in  op- 
position to  the  life  which  was  refused  him,  for  example  to 
wound  his  enemy.  Hence  the  only  correct  explanation  is  that 
at  last  adopted  by  Heyne,  And  made  quite  clear  by  the  previous 


*  [Yet  we  meet  with  a  not  very  dissimilar  phrase  in  Scripture ; 
'Thou  hast  not  asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies/  I  Kings  3, 11. — Ed.} 
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passage.  The  god  deprives  the  spear  of  its  force,  and  refuses 
(it)  the  life,  i.  e.  refuses  to  permit  it  to  take  away  the  life  of 
Antilochus.  Thus  by  referring  the  refusal  to  the  spear,  there 
is  a  sufficient  contrast  to  the  life  refused,  viz.  that  the  shield, 
as  mentioned  immediately  afterwards,  is  pierced  by  it. 

3.  The  idea  of  refusing  or  objecting  to  lies  also  in  Od.  #, 
206.,  where  Ulysses  challenges  all  the  Phseaeians  to  contend 
with  him,  'Iff  nfi)|,  i}i  ndlfj,  i]  xal  no6lv^  ovxv  fisyccigco^  where  the 
verb  implies  a  refusal  accompanied  with  a  disdainful  feeling 
toward  the  persons  challenged;  as  it  is  explained  just  after- 
ward at  v.  212.  ovJceQ  tCv^  ivaivofiav  o^d'  dd^eQi^cD.  But  this 
last  verb  refers  immediately  to  the  person,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  ov  fisyaiga^  as  is  always  the  case,  refers  to  the  action 
not  refused  to  be  done:  nor  is  there  any  intimation  whatever 
in  Homer  that  it  can  be  used  quite  absolutely  in  the  sense*  of 
to  ivish  evil  to  any  one.  When  therefore  at  II.  o,  473.  Ajax 
says  to  Teucer,  whose  bow  had  fallen  on  the  ground  with  its 
string  broken,  that  he  had  better  let  bow  and  arrows  lie  there, 
insl  0wdx€V£  d'sdg^  ^avaotci  tieyrJQag^  the  latter  verb  refers,  as 
before,  to  the  shot:  "a  god  grudges  or  refuses  the  Grecians  thy 
shot.'^  Lastly,  we  have  the  idea  of  displeasure y  annoy ance^ 
growing  out  of  that  of  deivov  xoi6t6d'at  at  Od.  /J,  235. ;  where 
Mentor  says  to  the  Ithacans,  (ivi]6v^Qag  . . .  oiki  ^syaCgio  "Eq- 
Secv  igya  fitaia,  "for  they,'^  says  hej  "risk  their  lives  by  it;  but 

4.  Apollonius  4,  1670*  has  invented  a  perfectly  new  use  of 
this  verb,  joining  it  with  a  simple  accusative:  i%^o8oxotiSiv  'bfi- 
^u6L  xakxeioto  TaXfo  ifi^QBv  dnandg.  Here  nByatgeiv  means 
to  consider  or  treat  as  an  enemy,  and  taking  it  in  a  more  definite 
sense,  to  bewitch,  'fascinare.'  As  the  addition  of  the  genitive 
in  this  passage  makes  it  impossible  to  add  the  dative  of  the 
person  even  in  thought,  iieyaigco  has  quite  changed  its  original 
relation;  and  thus  we  have  a  new  proof  tow  blindly  or  arbi- 
trarily those  poets  acted  in  forming  their  usage  of  words  from 
the  old  Epic, 

5.  For  the  adjective  d^ayaQtog  we  deduce  therefore,  from 
the  common  meaning  of  fieyaiga)^  the  sense  of  not  an  object  for 
envy,  unenviable.  Hence  its  acknowledged  meaning  in  many  of 
the  passages  of  the  old  poets  is,  unfortunate,  wretched^  mourn" 
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ful.  But  as  g>dw6a)  and  fieyaiQio  are  similar  in  meaning;  it  has 
been  the  cicstom  to  consider  (in  Homer  for  instance)  ditiyitgtog 
as  synonymous  with  aip^ovog^  i.  e.  to  mean  almndani,  great. 
Now  in  all  the  passages  quoted  for  this  purpose  the  word  stands 
joined  with  unfortunate  or  mournful  objects;  for  instance  at 
U.  Pj  420.  novov  i'  dii^agtov  wpsXkov.  At  Hesiod.  d,  666.  (of 
the  deities  warring  with  the  Titans)  (idxfiv  d'  afiiyaiftov  iyBiQ&w 
ndvteg^  ^Xetai  xb  xal  ag^fvag.  At  Od.  A,  400.  Ulysses  asks 
the  shade  of  Agamemnon,  "Did  Neptune  destroy  thee,  y^QOag 
doyakiiDv  dvdficnf  dfuyagtov  dikiitjv;'^  Now  it  would  be  sin- 
gular that  this  particular  word  should  always  occur  in  Ons 
relation  in  an  improper  sense,  (that  is  to  say,  of  a  number  of  ob- 
jects which  are  not  tlie  object  of  envy,)  and  should  not  be  found 
once  in  its  natural  relation  of  a^^ot^o^  to  property,  riches,  &c. 
Besides,  the  thought  given  in  the  passage  of  Hesiod  by  this 
interpretation  would  not  be  a  correct  one:  "All  the  deities, 
female  as  well  as  male-,  waged  an  immeasurable  war.''  Here 
d(AiyaQTDg  can  be  nothing  but  a  fixed  epithet,  in  a  sense  exactly 
similar  to  datXvyQ^  in  a  similar  kind  of  phrase  just  before 
(v.  650.).  And  in  no  other  sense  does  it  occur  in  the  trage- 
dians, as  may  be  seen  by  the  passages  quoted  in  Schneider's 
Lexicon*,  to  which  we  may  add  one  from  the  comedian  in  his 
Thesm.  1049.  For  even  the  passage  cited  by  Schneider  from 
Eurip.  Hec.  191.  dfUyaQta  xncxcSv,  as  an  instance  of  the  meaning 
of  ffreai,  endless,  speaks  loudly  in  favour  of  the  other  meaning; 
particularly  as  it  is  far  less  natural  for  Polyxena,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  her  approaching  sacrifice,  to  say,  "O  mother, 
what  numerous,  endless  woes  thou  tellest  me,''  than  "what  cruely 
wretched  woes  "  &c.  The  scholiast  too  explains  it  not  by  dtf^ova^ 
but  by  dfpd'ovrjraj  did  to  elvcct  Uav  xaxd  •  totg  ydg  tototkoig  oiJ- 
delg  (pd'ovBt.  In  short,  in  every  passage,  as,  for  instance,  in  all  the 
Epic  ones,  we  can  substitute  Xvygog  for  diifyagrog  with  most 
perfect  suitableness  to  the  sense. 

6.  This  is  also  the  only  correct  meaning  of  d^yagxog  when 
it  is  an  epithet  of  men,  as  when  Eumieus  is  twice  addressed  in 


*  [Schneider  quotes  from  ^schyl.  Prom  .402.  'a(iiyaQTa,  'wretched 
sufferings,  such  as  no  one  could  envy.'  From  the  Suppl.  657  noifiva 
aiUyaQtog^  'a  wretched  band,  more  to  be  pitied  than  envied.'  —  £d.] 
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the  Odyssey  (p,.219.  g?,  362.)  reproachfully,  dfifyagts  6vfi(5ra. 
With  this  we  need  only  compare  11.  i/,  119.,  where  a  coward 
is  csMed  Ivy Qog]  and  particularly  Od.  t,  454.,  where  Polyphemus 
complains  in  language  similarly  reproachful,  that  an  dvi^g  xaxdg 
tSvv  XvyQotg  exaQOi^ai  has  blinded  him.  In  this  case  therefore 
aiieyaQtog  is  very  properly  understood  to  mean  bad,  miserable, 
tvorihiess;  by  which  means  the  person  is  treated  as  a  thing. 
If  now,  in  this  case  also,  we  start  from  the  idea  of  tmfortunate, 
that'  is,  poor,  beggarly,  we  shall  go  astray  from  the  analogy  of 
the  expression  dfidyagtog.  For  since  fieyaigcD^  as  we  have  seen, 
never  refers  absolutely  to  a  person,  but  always  has  a  reference 
to  something  .which  one  grudges  to  another,  or  objects  to  an- 
other's having;  so  there  is  no  reason  for  understanding  o^iyaQ- 
tog  in  that  case  otherwise  than  as  said  of  an  object  'which  one 
should  grudge  or  envy  to  no  one;'  a  very  expressive  term  as 
u^ed  of  a  man  who  is  thereby  vilified  as  a  wretched,  twrihless 
fellow,  -^schylus  may  indeed  appear  to  have  gone  a  step 
further  than  others,  in  making  the  suppliants  call  themselves 
(Suppl.  657.)  TCoC^va  dfifyagtog:  but  here  is  introduced  the  image 
of  a  flock  or  band,  which  is  a  thing;  the  unhappy  speakers  call 
themselves  therefore  very  aptly  '  a  band  in  no  enviable  situa- 
tion,' i.  e.  in  a  wretched  one. 

Meyaxrjtfjg;  vid.  xrjvcieiS^a. 
MeXccg-j  vid.  xeXaivog. 

79.    MetaXXdv. 

0 

1.  We  certainly  do  here  and  there  meet  with  allusions  to  the 
correct  etymological  view  of  the  words  ^staXXav  and  fLStaXXov 
(see  Damm  toward  the  end  of  the  article  MetaXXdto) ;  but  yet 
there  is  no  account  drawn  out  with  sufficient  precision  and 
correctness,  to  prevent  our  apprehending  that  some  interpreters 
may  still  explain  the  Homeric  verb  as  an  expression  drawn  from 
mining.     Met^  aXXcc  means  after  another,  i.  e.  in  the  sense  of 
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fLsrdj  the  German  nach  [and  English  after],  in  such  phrases  as 
to  gOj  seek,  inquire  after.  The  curiosity  of  a  man  inquisitive  after 
other  things  than  those  immediately  around  him,  was  therefore 
very  naturally  represented  by  joining  these  two  words  in  the 
form  of  a  verb,  ustalXav,  which  must  have  originally  had  an 
absolute  sense,  to  inquire  after  other  things,  be  inquisitive.  It 
then  took  an  object,  and  in  this  construction  was  introduced 
into  the  Epic  language.  With  a  person  as  the  object  it  now 
meant  to  interrogate,  examine :  with  a  thing  as  its  object  (which 
however  might  also  be  a  person)  it  meant  to  inquire  after  some- 
thing, examine  into  it,  inform  oneself  about  it.  But  its  most  ge- 
neral meaning  in  Homer,  in  this  construction  as  well  as  the 
other,  is  its  original  sense  of  a  careful  and  even  inquisitive  in- 
vestigation; as  at  II.  a,  550.  Jupiter  says  to  Juno,  AAjn  <yi) 
tavxa  €xa0za  dieCQSO  fLTjdi  ^srdkXa.  It  is  however  conceivable 
that  in  this  sense  it  may  in  time  have  lost  some  of  its  force, 
not  only  in  an  interrogatory  address,  but  in*  any  general  one; 
and  that  fi€TdkXcc6£  in  Pind.  01.  6, 106.  is  so  to  be  understood, 
^he  addressed  him;'  but  on  this  passage  I  do  not  feel  confidence 
enough  to  speak  more  decisively  ^ 

2.  With  regard  to  the  substantive  fiiraXXov,  1  consider  it  tc 
be  a  kind  of  abstraction  from  the  sense  of  the  verb,  answering 


^  Boekh,  following  the  scholiast,  in  favour  of  whose  interpretation 
Damm  had  before  declared  himself,  thinks  that  Pindar  may  have 
used  the  word  not  improperly  in  a  particular  meaning,  'to  show  one- 
self solicitous  about  a  person's  welfare.'  If  by  this  it  is  meant  that 
Pindar  has  used  the  word  here  with  lyric  boldness,  the  opinion  does 
not  satisfy  me ;  for  neither  in  the  word  itseff,  nor  in  the  construction 
of  the  passage,  is  there  enough'.to  give  the  hearer  or  reader  notice  of 
such  a  sense ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  the  word  to  have 
arrived  at  such  a  sense  in  the  usage  of  the  poets,  but  of  this  proofs 
are  wanting.  Heyne  has  recommended  the  explaining  it  as  a  mere 
address;  and  this  explanation  has  certainly  thus  much  in  its  favour, 
that  supposing  the  present  reading  of  the  text  to  be  the  true  one, 
most  readers  will  understand  it  in  this  sense,  and  imagine  it  to  be 
a  peculiar  application  of  the  old  Epic  word.  The  corrections  at- 
tempted are  not  satisfactory.  That  of  Hermann,  fisTalkdaavxt  iv^  is 
liable  to  the  same  objection  as  in  the  other  passages  of  Pindar,  in 
which  he  wishes  to  introduce  this  pronoun,  namely,  that  according  to 
the  analogy  of  i(iCv  and  rtv  it  cannot  be  enclitic. 
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exactly  to  the  French  word  fouille,  and  expressing  originally  a 
rummaging  or  searching  into,  and,  secondly,  the  place  where 
such  a  search  is  made.  But  this  cannot  be  proved,  as  we  never 
find  the  word  in  any  author  before  the  invention  of  writing, 
when  it  has  at  once  the  definite  meaning  of  searching  in  the 
earth,  but  so  that  it  comprehends  not  only  mines  but  stone- 
quarries  also.  Much  later  is  the  usage  where  it  stands  for  the 
minerals  themselves  dug  out  of  these  mines,  and  the  latest  of  all 
that  which  confines  it  to  what  we  call  ores  and  metals. 

80,  Nrjydtsog. 

1.  Heyne  rejects,  and  with  great  justice,  all  the  explana- 
tions given  by  the  grammarians  of  the  word  vrjydrsogy  except 
one ;  which  explanations  may  be  found  in  their  writings  by  any 
one  who  is  fond  of  seeing  miserable  examples  of  want  of  judg- 
ment*. But  I  have  not  been  lucky  enough  to  meet  with  any 
better  one  than  the  following,  which  is  also  the  most  common, 
namely,  that  it  stands  for  vefjycctog  (from  yscvcD^  yiyaa^  like 
tarog  from  tsivcoi),  become  new,  newly  made,  which  meaning  is 
also  the  best  suited  to  the  sense  of  the  only  two  passages  in 
Homer  where  it  occurs,  viz.  II.  /J,  43.  S?  185.  of  the  king's  tunic 
and  the  veil  of  the  goddess,  which  are  said  to  be  xaX6v,  vrjyd- 
xBov '  xaX^,  vrjyatiu).  The  composition  of  vefjycctog  is  quite  ana- 
logous to  veriyevrjg^  Od.  d,  336. 

2.  Now  the  form  before  us  may  be  deduced  from  vsrjyarog 
by  contracting  the  two  first  syllables,  and  lengthening  the  ter- 
mination. But  this  mode  of  lengthening  (in  place  of  which  that 
in  cog  would  be  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  as"  vatarogj  vara- 
tLog^  &c.)  is  to  my  mind  harsher  than  (which  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear astonishing)  the  opinion  adopted  by  the  old  grammarians, 
that  vriydtsog  came  from  verjyatog  by  changifig  the  place  of  the  €. 
It  is  true,  that  the  grammarian,  who  comes  to  such  a  decision  as 
this  without  philosophical  and  physiological  grounds,  but  merely 
from  outward  appearances,  can  only  be  right  by  chance.     To 


*  Suidas  has  collected  a  number  of  explanations  without  the  least 
foundation ;  and  Schneider  has  done  them  too  great  honour  in  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  them. 
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me  the  reason  seems  to  be  plain:  I  consider  it  to  foe  one  of 
those  cases  where  the  formation  of  the  verse  had  an  influence 
on  the  framing  of  the  word.  Nsijyccrog  was  indisputably  a  word 
in  common  use.  When  the  singers  wished  to  introduce  into 
their  verse  xalov  veijyatoVf  they  changed  the  place  of  the  6,  not 
arbitrarily,  but  from  an  obscure  feeling  of  analogy,  which  was 
thus  satisfied  that  sog  was  a  common  termination,  and  Vfj  a  be- 
ginning more  familiar  to  the  ear  than  the  other.  The  number 
of  the  syllables  and  the  value  of  the  quantities  remained  the 
same,  and  the  verse  had  a  more  harmonious  cadence. 

3.  As  far  as  regards  the  post-Homeric  usage  of  the  word,  the 
passage  in  Hymn.  Apoll.  122.,  where  it  is  an  epithet  of  the 
swaddling-clothes  of  the  infant  Apollo,  agrees  exactly  with  the 
usage  of  Homer.  In  Apollonius  4, 188.  it  is  also  the  epithet  of 
a  garment  or  covering,  but  so  that  the  idea  of  new  does  not  ne- 
cessarily present  itself.    But  we  have  in  the  same  poet  at  1,  775. 

vriyatky6i xalvfiyaLv;  which  indeed  the  scholiast  explains 

by  v£oxataiJx£V(i6roig ;  but  the  whole  passage  is  still  obscure. 
Compare  the  scholium,  and  Schneider*  on  na0xdg  and  xd66a,  in 
conjunction  with  Hesych.  v.  xdtfiJe. 

81.  Ni^dviwg. 

1.  The  word  vijdvfiog  occurs  in  Homer  twelve  times,  and  al- 
ways as  a  fixed  and  regular  epithet  of  sieep.  The  meaning  of 
it  according  to  the  earliest  and  most  common  acceptation  is 
sweet,  refreshing,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  derived  from  iJdtJff, 
which  itself  is  an  epithet  of  sleep  in  Od.  a,  364.  But  with  this 
is  connected  a  question  as  old  as  most  of  the  criticisms  on 
Homer,  whether  the  true  forin  of  the  word  be  vtjSvfiogy  or  (which 
comes  nearer  to  the  original  derivation)  ijSvfiog,  In  five  pas- 
sages (namely,  at  II.  /J,  2.  x,  91.  I,  242.  Od.  *,  793.  f*,  311.) 
it  is  preceded  by  a  word  capable  of  receiving  the  separable  v, 

*  [The  two  references  here  made  to  Schneider's  Lexicon  refer  to 
Apollonius  I,  729.  daldaXa  nokX^  inhwcxo  (where  Brunck  reads  hii- 
%a(Sxo),  explained  by  nomltkHV.  and  to  1,  789.  where  xaAtJ  TcaCtag  is 
explained  to  be  the  same  as  ngodo^iog^  a  kind  of  vestibule,  through 
which  Jason  was  conducted  from  the  court  into  the  inner  apartment. 
—  Eu.] 
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e.  g.  z/6k  S*  ovx  ixB  vfjSv^og  &ri/og,  where  therefore  it  may  also 
be  divided  as  ixev  '^dvfiog.  See  the  scholia  and  Eustathius  on  this 
passage,  and  the  Etym.  M.  on  both  forms.  In  the  other  cases, 
where  the  v  cannot  be  removed,  (at  least  in  this  manner,)  as  at 
II.  X,  187.  ''Sis  ^cJ*'  vtjdv(ios  vnvos^  and  tff,  63.  where  vijdv^og  be- 
gins the  verse,  the  grammarians  quote  these  passages  as  a  proof 
that  this  is  the  true  reading  in  the  other  five^.  Hence  therefore 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  Homer  handed  down  to  those  gram- 
marians, vijSv(i<>g  was  really  the  received  reading;  nor,  as  far  as 
I  know,  is  rjSvfiog  now  found  in  the  manuscripts  as  a  various 
reading  in  any  one  of  those  passages.  In  Homer  therefore, 
considered  as  handed  down  to  us,  vijSv^og  must  be  the  established 
reading,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  sound  criticism. 

2.  But  the  rarity  of  this  form  is  certainly  striking.  How 
came  it  that  tromiqSvg  was  {ormeA  vijSvfiog?  The  formation, 
like  that  of  many  others,  is  certainly  possible;  but  the  Greek 
language  furnishes  no  analogy^.  Aristarchus,  as  an  accurate 
granunarian,  felt  this;  but  in  the  narrowness  of  his  views  he 
thought  it  a  great  help  to  give  mjSvfLog  a  diflferent  meaning, 

^  Schol.  H.  X,  187.  V  diTcXrj.  oxi  CaqxSg  ro  vijdvuog  avv  Tca  v,  kccI  inl 
Tcov  ce(ig)ipokG}v  ovv  ovttog  y^aq)BTai.  if;,  63.  ^  omMj^  on  Catpcog  ano 
xov  V  aQxetai  ro  ovo^acc. 

^  It  is  true  that  the  pronoun  vlv  comes  undoubtedly  from  Tv,  but 
yet  I  would  not  quote  it  here  as  a  parallel  case.  Such  small  con- 
stantly-recurring words  arc  in  their  nature  very  variable;  and  this 
change  is  a  most  natural  one,  as  there  was  already  a  v  in  the  word. 
Ruhnken,  in  his  Ep.  Crit.  1.  p.  92,^  has  brought  vrfxltrig  for  riXkrig  or  • 
akltijQ  into  the  same  class  with  vi^dv^iog :  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by 
sound  criticism ;  for  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  grammarians  vij- 
Xlxrjgy  afioQXioXog  depends  entirely  on  a  misunderstanding  of.  Od.  Ttj 
317.  *  ,  and  all  that  Ruhnken  has  brought  forward  on  this  word  and 
on  vfjXixoTtotvog  requires  to  be  made  much  clearer  by  the  light  of  cri- 
ticism than  he  has  made  it.  Nor  is  vtjxQSxrig  for  ixQBHi^g  a  case  at  all 
similar ;  as  the  only  change  here  is  that  of  the  inseparable  particles 
viy-  and  «-,  which  are  of  similar  meaning ;  from  which,  and  the  verb 
T^iw,  both  forms  come  quite  naturally ;  axQeKi]g  from  xQia ,  like  iv- 
dvxiiog  from  dvoa. 

*  [NfiXlxrig  in  Od.  tt,  317.  seems  to  have  been  completely  misun- 
derstood by  Aristarchus  and  the  other  grammarians.  It  is  formed 
from  the  negative  particle  viy-  and  aAc/ri;?,  consequently  the  sense  is, 
notinfatdlf  innocent.  The  sentence  is  repeated  in  Od.  r,  498.  X^  ^^S* 
—  Ed.] 
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deriving  it  from  viy-  and  Wo,  and  explaining  it  by  avdxdvtog, 
from  which  one  does  not  easily  free  oneself^  consequently  syn- 
onjrmous  with  vtjygBTOSy  which  is  found  joined  with  vijdvfios  .at 
Od.  v,  79.  80.  Whether  this  meaning  could  be  a  fixed  epithet, 
was  a  consideration  which  did  not  trouble  him ;  though  it  was 
easy  enough  to  see  what  a  contradiction  it  made  when  said  of 
the  guards  on  watch  at  II.  x,  187.  that  "sleep,  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  be  roused,  did  not  visit  their  eyes  all  the  night.'' 

3.  If  modem  criticism  possessed  the  materials  which  lay  at 
the  disposal  of  an  Aristarchus,  a  satisfactory  answer  would  pro- 
bably have  been  given  long  ago  to  many  disputed  questions, 
and  to  this  perhaps  amongst  others.  But  even  a  small  store 
well  used  goes  a  considerable  way.  We  will  first  tiien  ob- 
serve that  although  the  form  ^8v(iog.iB  not  found  in  Homer  as  a 
various  reading,  yet  it  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  an  Epic 
various  reading.  The  scholiasts  on  Homer  (II.  /J,  2.)  cite  it 
from  Antimachus  in  this  fragment ,  ixsi  ^  ol  ^Sv(iog  ild^fovy 
where  Uie  other  form  is  not  admissible.  Again  it  stands  in  a 
situation  equally  indisputable  in  two  passages  of  the  old  Hymn 
to  Mercury,  241.  TCQoxaXsviisvog  ijdi^fiov  vjcvov^  and  4*49.  Evq>QO- 
avvrjv  Hccl  IgcDta  Hal  ^dvfiov  vnvov  ikio^ai\  and  an  authority 
perhaps  still  older  is  given  us  by  Tzetzes  on  Homer  (p.  4.  Herm.), 
where  we  see  Hesiod  reproached  for  having  corrupted  many 
words  of  Homer,  for  instance  for  having  said  ^Ikevg  for  'Of Afvg, 
and  ^dvfiog  for  vtjSvfiog,  From  which  we  see  that  this  form  did 
occur  in  some  of  the  poems  attributed  by  antiquity  to  Hesiod, 
and  which  at  all  events  belong  to  the  Cyclic  period*.  These 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  usage  of  Alcman,  from  whom  the 
Etym.  M.  quotes  '^dv^iatatog ,  and  that  of  Simonides  in  the 
probably  anapsestic  verse,  cited  by  the  scholiast  at  II.  /S,  2. 
Ovrog  Si  rot  r^dviLOv  vnvov  i%(ov,  are  very  much  against  the 
probability  of  ^Sv^iog  having  arisen  from  grammatical  specula- 
tions on  the  Homeric  word.  We  will  suppose  that  Alcman  and 
Simonides  borrowed  the  word  entirely  from  the  Epics;  then 
from  all  that  has  been  said  above  thus  much  follows,  that  in  the 
traditional  songs  of  the  rhapsodists  was  heard  sometimes  '^dv^og^ 
sometimes  vijdvfiog.    Nay  more,  &B^Svfiog  is  di'awn  from  such 

*  [Those  who  do  not  understand  the  term  Cyclic  may  see  it  ex- 
plained at  p.  457.  —  Ed.] 
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old  sources,  vrjdvfiog  on  the  contrary  is  found  in  none  of  the 
older  writers  except  in  the  passages  of  Homer  above  mentioned; 
and  three  others  in  the  Homeric  Hymns,  viz.  Hymn.  Ven.  172. 
Hymn.  Pan.  16.  Batrach.  47.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  conclude 
from  this,  joined  with  the  analog}'  of  the  form,  that  ^Sviiog  alone 
is  the  genuine  word. 

4.  **Hdv(iog^  for  instance,  belonged  to  the  words  which  had 
the  digamma,  as  did  i^Svg,  in  which  the  digamma  is  so  undoubted 
that  not  a  single  passage  can  be  quoted  to  the  contrary;  and 
in  its  derivative  tjdog  there  is  nothing  opposed  to  the  digamma 
except  iCiSBZMj  which  precedes  it  twice  (II.  a,  576.  Od.  <y,  404.), 
and  which  therefore  without  further  ado  is  to  be  changed  with 
Heyne  into  Sazai.  There  is  nothing  then  to  prevent  our  sup- 
posing, that  wherever  v7JSv(iog  now  stands,  originally  stood  rjdv- 
fiog;  at  Od.  ^,  366.  for  instance  ^^6(f6vTO'^6vfiog  vnvog  is  as  good 
as  at  II.  9>,  508.  dvsiQsro  i^dvysXdtfCag:  and  q>iQBiv  xal  ^dvfiov 
viivov  (II.  ^5  454.)  is  as  good  as  q)Ckov  Hal  )}dt)  ysvoiro  (iy,  387.). 
This  hiatus,  when  the  digamma  had  disappeared  from  the  lan- 
guage, was  at  first  tolerated  by  the  ear  of  the  rhapsodists  in 
these  passages,  as  in  so  many  others ;  but  where  the  separable  v 
could  be  introduced,  as  in  ^uc  d'  ovx  i%e  ^dvfiog  iinvog^  the  later 
reciters  did  not  object  to  soften  the  hiatus  in  this  natural 
manner;  they  spoke  it  ixBvtjdvfiog, 

5.  Now  came  the  time,  still  a  very  remote  one,  when  this 
adjective  was  no  longer  in  common  use,  but  belonged  to  the 
thousand  forms,  known  only  from  the  old  poetry,  and  in 
which  the  sense  of  such  fixed  epithets  as  this  was  obscure  to 
all,  to  many  quite  unknown.  The  ear  therefore  knew  not  how 
the  words  in  those  Homeric  passages  should  be  separated, 
whether  fxs  v^dvftog  or  ix^v  rjSv[iog.  Hence  both  crept  into 
popular  recitation,  as  the  rhapsodist  was  no  scholar,  and  still 
less  a  critic:  consequently  the  corrective,  offered  by  those  pas- 
sages where  the  v  was  quite  wanting,  never  came  to  his  aid 
in  any  way;  and  two  of  these  passages  even  assisted  the  de- 
lusion, namely,  II.  x,  187.  '^g  t(Sv  ijSviiog  ynvog^  and  S,  354. 
^;|ratc5v  ^Sv(iog  vjtvog.  From  the  uncertainty  which  thus  arose 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  the  incorrect  vijdvfiog  natu- 
rally crept  into  those  passages  also  in  which  no  other  v  was 
near    (as  U.   g,  253.    nr,  454.    V',  63.   Od.  ft,  366.    v,  79.); 
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but  where  it  always  found  room  without  injuring  the  metre,  be- 
cause the  V  merely  occupied  the  place  of  the  old  digamma.  It 
is  no  wonder,  that  vijSvfiogy  being  agreeable  to  th«  ear,  prevailed 
over  its  sister-form  in  Homer;  and  it  would  have  done  so 
everywhere  else  had  not  some  of  the  earlier  post-Homeric  poete, 
in  whose  language  the  digamma  no  longer  existed,  used  ^dvfiog 
in  those  passages  where  ijdvfiog  with  the  digamma  (and  con- 
sequently  vijdviiog)  could  not  have  been  admitted,  as  in  those 
verses  of  the  Hymn  and  of  Antiroachus.  But  that  a  poet  and 
grammarian  like  ApoUonius  should  use  ^Svfios  and  not  vijdviiog 
(ov  xviq)ag  r}Sv^og  vnvogj  4,  407.),  is  a  proof  that  in  the  older 
editions  of  Homer  rjSvfiog  not  only  existed  as  a  various  reading, 
but  that  before  the  time  of  Aristarchus  it  was  preferred  by  the 
more  learned  to  the  other  form.  Still  however  the  judgment 
of  these  scholars,  who  so  frequently  suffer  themselves  to  be  led 
astray  by  etymological  speculations,  would  prove  nothing  if 
we  had  not  (as  was  before  said)  the  usage  of  poets,  whom  we 
cannot  conceive  capable  of  such  a  weakness,  to  decide  us  in 
favour  of  ^dv(iog  and  make  vijdv[iog  appear  to  be  an  ancient  er- 
ror become  common. 


82.  Ncj'iy  voj,  Ofpcji^  0(p(6^  vwtteQog^  o^otregog^  (?9?(Df, 
0(pe\  Ofpiv^  Gcpag. 

1.  As  most  of  these  forms  belong  only  to  the  Epic  language, 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  place  to  collect  together  tiie 
most  certain  accounts  which  we  have  of  them. 

2.  Herodian  taught,  as  we  see  in  the  schol.  to  II.  a,  574.  S  that 
iSqxii  is  the  stem  or  root,  of  which  a^pot  is  merely  a  length- 
ened form;  that  6ipci  is  the  common  dual  termination  in  a>, 
and  consequently  has  the  acute  accent,  as  this  termination  does 
not  admit  the  circumflex.  Hence  a  suspicion  might  arise 
that  the  writing  i/C),  Cfpoi  (instead  of  i/p,  <^g>a>,  from  i/cJr,  6(p(oV) 
originated  entirely  in  this  theory.  But  that  way  of  writing  it 
is  too  firmly  fixed  in  usage  ^,  for  us  not  to  recognize  in  that  ob- 

*  2*g)(0'  Ttf^tOTO&ezov  avvi]v  (prjGiv'HQGydtavog^  ovk  aito  xfig  a(pm' 
dio  o^vvsrai  ■  xo  yccg  m  twv  SvikcSv  iniaxQcenxai  xi]v  TCBgiaTtcjfiivipf. 

*  Compare  Etym.  M.  v.  vw,  an  article  as  empty  as  it  is  long,  but 
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Bervation  the  grammarian  who  explains  according  to  his  own 
ideas  an  appearance  which  presented  itself  to  him.  Now  of  this 
kind  is  the  explanation  which  would  suppose,  without  any  phi- 
losophical or  really  experimental  grounds,  that  a  letter,  appear- 
ing more  frequently  in  the  less  common  form,  is  merely  an  ad- 
dition made  to  the  word.  But  any  one  who  suflFers  no  theorist 
to  mislead  him,  will  recognize  in  vmt  the  old  form,  which  was 
contracted  into  va,  but  which  lost  the  heavy  tone  in  the  course 
of  daily  pronunciation;  while  in  writing,  the  a,  which  was 
only  etymological,  very  properly  fell  away,  leaving  vci^, 

3.  Whoever  considers  languages  philosophically  will  soon 
clearly  perceive,  that  a  dual,  regularly  and  uniformly  distinct 
from  the  plural,  is  not  among  the  earliest  necessities  of  a  lan- 
guage, nor  does  it  appear  from  the  records  of  literature  to  be 
anything  original.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that  dual  forms 
in  general  are  mere  chance  modifications  of  the  plural  form, 
which  usage,  always  aiming  at  copiouBness,  adopted  gradually 
and  unobserved,  to  mark  such  a  diflference;  while  a  regularity 
formed  as  gradually  fixed  this  diflference  again  on  usage.  No 
literary  remains  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  old  enough 
not  to  have  been  composed  long  after  the  dual  had  so  originated, 


where  these  forms  are  directed  to  be  written  without  the  *  subscript, 
with  this  observation,  iXi'  ij  naQccdooig  ovx  olde  to  i  lyKsilisvov,  It 
will  be  readily  allowed  that  whatever  we  here  bring  forward  respect- 
ing vci^  ag)oi,  holds  good  likewise  of  the  particle  xga,  which  is  con- 
tracted in  the  same  way  from  jtQCot^  and  its  termination  cut  ofiP:  see 
Tim»i  Lex.  in  v.  and  the  note  on  Plato's  Crito  1. 

'For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  desire  more  particular  etymo- 
logical grounds  for  the  above,  I  subjoin  the  following.  The  termina- 
tions e  and  i  are  merely  abbreviations  of  the  more  full  plural  form 
eg,  sig^  Latin  e$,  is;  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  genitive  terminations 
aoy  (ooj  oiOy  the  o  is  an  abbreviation  of  that  which  was  originally  the 
general  termination  of  genitives,  og.  The  termination  e  became  li- 
mited, except  in  the  plurals  afi(ii^  vfi^e,  Cg>i,  entirely  to  the  dual  (crv- 
J^F,  Ttaids),  The  form  i  appears  pure  in  only  the  old  Epic  duals  vm, 
a^pai;  impure  in  the  plural  terminations  at  and  oi,  corresponding 
with  the  Latin  ae  and  f.  And  lastly,  it  is  quite  obliterated  (as  is  s  too) 
in  the  dual  terminations  a  and  o,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  ana- 
logy of  v<yi',  pciy  are  again  in  every  instance  abbreviations  from  «i', 
ool',  or  as,  ooe.  But  these  are  fragments  of  a  more  comprehensive 
theory,  which  I  am  perhaps  injuring  by  giving  them  thus  isolated. 
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consequently  none  are  too  old  to  have  it;  nor  has  any  language 
lived  80  long  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  without  a  dual,  although  it 
may  have  possessed  one  and  lost  it  again.  For  all  languages^ 
from  the  earliest  time,  have  been  and  still  are  fluctuating  be- 
tween individual  copiousness  and  poverty.  Homer  has  a  fixed 
and  completely  formed  dual,  but  this  does  not  prevent  our  still 
finding  in  his  works  traces  of  an  older  time  when  these  forms 
were  not  so  fixed.  Such  are  the  well-known  plural  dual-forms, 
which  no  art  can  remove  from  Homer,  and  of  .which  it  is  only 
astonishing  that  they  appear  so  seldom. 

4.  But  vfSt  and  aqxot  occur  throughout  Homer,  and  as  far  as 
I  know  without  a  single  exception,  as  evident  duals.  For 
although  Damm,  p.  864.,  maintains  that  the  former  is  used  for 
the  plural  plervmque^  yet  I  have  not  found  one  among  the 
passages  noted  by  him  where  there  are  not  plainly  tjvo  persons 
to  whom  it  is  to  be  refeiTed.  Would  any  one,  for  instance,  at 
II.  V,  326.  explain  vcitv  merely  by  ij^rv,  i.  e.  i^oC^  instead  of 
making  it  refer  to  Idomeneus  and  Meriones  ?  Or  shall  it  be  said 
at  II.  o,  217.  that  vfoXv  points  to  all  the  gods,  instead  of  Jupiter 
and  Neptune  only?  On  the  other  hand,  later  writers  (Quintus 
for  instance)  use  v(dXv  without  hesitation  as  a  plural  for  ^fifv*. 

5.  According  to  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  vmtxeQog  and 


*  See  for  example  Quint.  1,  213.  369.  725,  &c.  Strove  has  touched 
on  this  point  in  a  lecture  entitled  "  Observations  on  passages  in  the 
Greek  writers/'  No.  7.,  where  he  says  that  this  is,  as  far  as  he  knows, 
the  only  exception  to  a  remark  made  by  me  in  my  Grammar,  that 
the  use  of  the  dual  as  a  plural  is  confined  to  verbs  and  participles. 
The  case  is  however  somewhat  different;  for  there  the  inflexion  only 
is  spoken  of,  whilst  vmv  has  nothing  dual  in  its  termination  (com- 
pare ntv^  ^i^v^  &c.) ;  but  an  old  usage  appropriated  to  the  dual  the 
root  itself  of  this  pronoun,  vco,  which  in  Latin,  the  cognate  language 
of  Greek,  is  plural.  On  the  contrary,  a  real  exception  is  -©^i/^iyr^^f , 
in  Oppian  1,  72.  But  exceptions  ought  to  be  drawn  only  from  those 
writers  who  help  to  form  rules.  That  Quintus  may  have  borrowed 
his  vmv  from  an  older  Epic  poet  is  possible,  ^ut  it  is-only  just  pos- 
sible :  that  Oppian's  ^gritijQS  is  a  mistaken  imitation,  is  in  my  opi- 
nion certain.  Among  the  rules  for  regulating  the  usages  of  Greek, 
or  for  composing  a  Greek  Thesaurus,  this  should  be  one,  —  not  to 
place  these  writers,  as  we  see  frequently  done  nowadays,  in  the 
same  rank  with  those  whose  scholars  they  were,  as  we  now  are. 

I  will  here  add  some  observations  on  vm.  There  were  introduced 
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iSfpfotxBQog  relating  only  to  two  persons.  That  this  is  the  case 
with  VG}tt£Qog  in  one  of  the  only  two  passages  where  it  occurs 
(II.  o,  39.),  and  where  it  is  used  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  as  a  wedded 
pair,  cannot  be  doubted.  With  regard  to  the  othei*  passage 
(Od.  ^,  185.);  it  is  true  that  the  supposition  of  the  Sirens  being 
only  two  in  number  arises  in  Homer  entirely  from  the  use  of 
the  dual  form;  but  who  can  suppose  that  UstQTJvouVy  which 
occurs  twice  (Od.  ^,  52.  167.),  and  this  voVrdgriv  (foims  never 
found  as  plurals)  should  be  used  here  together,  by  an  enallage 
already  mentioned  as  of  great  rarity,  merely  to  deceive  us? 

6.  The  same  holds  good  of  aipatvsQOv  also,  which  occurs 
only  once  in  the  well-known  speech  of  Achilles  to  Miiiei'va, 
11.  a,  216.  Xgiq  ^ilv  atpcottsgov  ys,  d-ed^  STCog  BlQv6<Sa6^L.  The 
idea  of  Ctpcotregov  standing  here  by  a  surprising  enallage  for 
Tsov^  ought  never  to  have  been  entertained  for  a  moment  ^.  It 
was  more  excusable  to  be  swayed  by  the  sense,  and  to  take 
it  for  v^hsQOv^  "You  deities  must  be  obeyed."  But  all  that 
has  been  said  above  concurs  to  put  beyond  a  doubt  the  expla- 
nation, which  is  now  indeed  the  cun'ent  one,  of   "you  two, 

into  the  language  of  the  earliest  Greek  people  (to  attempt  the  un- 
ravelling of  which  would  here  lead  us  too  far)  two  quitQ  different 
phiral  forms  for  the  first  and  second  personal  pronoun ,  vm  and 
fl^iBtc^  G(pm  and  vyLEiq ;  which,  as  they  were  so  completely  different 
in  sound,  usage  separated  into  dual  and  plural.  This  process  was  al- 
ready complete  before  Homer's  time,  in  the  language  of  that  tribe  or 
race  to  which  he  belonged.  That  part  of  the  Italian  people  which 
was  akin  to  the  Greeks,  but  used  the  Latin  language,  (among  whom 
the  necessity  of  a  dual  does  not  seem  to  have  developed  itself,)  esta- 
blished in  their  usage  one  form  only,  as  plural,  which  in  the  first 
person  is  the  same  as  the  Greeks  used  for  their  dual,  vm^  nos;  a 
plain  proof  that  the  dual  in  this  foim  is  entirely  accidental;  and 
equally  accidental,  with  regard  to  the  dual,  is  the  sound  of  the  w, 
which  appears  to  be  characteristic  in  vw,  a^?©,  Tovrw,  &c.  It  is  re- 
markable too  that  the  present  Italian  noi  is  the  old  Greek  word  un- 
changed. Tliis  will  appear  somewhat  astonishing  to  any  one  who 
thinks  that  the  road  for  tracing  an  Italian  word  up  to  antiquity  must 
lead  through  the  Latin.  But  do  not  the  old  Greek  forms  ili  (Boeot.), 
TV,  Tol^  Tf,  ?.  still  exist  in  the  modern  languages,  Ital.  lo,  Fr.  /m,  tot. 
Germ.  iA«,  Low  Germ,  he?  Amidst  the  most  monstrous  changes  of 
language  individual  forms  are  often  preserved  in  an  astonishing 
state  of  purity. 

*  fiee  Etym.  M.  in  v. 
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thine  and  Juno's.''  The  reciter  intentionally  chose  this  form, 
which  the  ear  so  seldom  met  with,  in  order  to  make  it  at  onec 
perceptible  that  Achilles  intended  only  the  two  goddesses,  who 
were  in  this  case  the  sole  agents  (see  v.  208.) ;  although  after- 
wards (218.),  by  a  very  natural  transition  to  a  more  general 
mode  of  expression,  he  speaks  of  all  the  deities  collectively.  It 
was  jiot  until  the  later  Epics  that  the  faulty  usage  of  changing 
one  word  for  another  was  applied  to  this  OfpatrsQogy  as  well  as  to 
other  pronouns,  particularly  by  Apollonius,  who  uses  it  exactly 
like  6(peteQog  in  the  multifarious  senses  which  that  word  has  in 
his  writings*. 

7.  The  genitive  and  dative  vdStVy  ^(pdtVy  have  a  fixed  v^  with- 
out which  they  would  be  the  same  as  the  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative. Nor  have  vmt^  (Sq)(6t  ever  been  properly  used  as  a 
dative,  though  the  ignorance  of  later  times  may  have  occa- 
sionally mistaken  them,  as  in  Lucian's  Soloecista  c.  6.  a  person 
is  laughed  at  for  saying  vaV  rovro  Soxet:  and  this  may  have 
been  increased  by  passages  misunderstood,  as  11.  d,  286.  Z<pwt 


®  In  AntimachuB  aqxottsqog  was  kept  within  the  reasonable  limits 
of  relating  only  to  the  dual  of  the  second  person ;  consequently  ho 
formed  it  from  Cfpcai^  as  we  learn  from  Apolion.  de  Pronom.  p.  141. 
But  ApolloniusRho dins  certainly  did  not  set  out  with  this  derivation, 
otherwise  the  dual  meaning  would  be  at  least  the  leading  pne  in  his 
usage,  whereas  the  word  does  not  once  occur  as  a  dual  third  person 
in  his  whole  poem ;  but  we  only  find  6g)iTBgog  and  aqxottsgog  (forms 
corresponding  in  their  root)  clumsily  used  for  each  other, — an  ex- 
change probably  adopted  before  him  by  the  later  rhapsodists,  to 
whom  that  old  Epic  language  was  no  longer  a  mother-tongue.  Now 
^(pixiqog  has,  I.  the  relation  of  the  third  person  (not  reflective)  in  all 
numbers;  and  thus  cqxotvegog  stands  for  his  in  Apolion.  I,  643.  "The 
Argonauts  gave  ^thalides  the  staff  of  Mercury,  Gqxo'Ctigoio  xoxijog:'^ 
2.  that  of  the  reflective  third  person  in  all  numbers;  thus  again (y^firf"- 
tSQog  is  used  for  *his  own'  (suus)  3,  600.  "The  Sun  had  warned  him 
to  avoid  dokov  yevid'ktig  afprnxlgrig^  of  bis  own  posterity:"  and  3.  that 
of  the  pure  reflective  without  a  person,  consequently  relating  equally 
to  either;  and  so  we  find  6q>G)tvegog  for  thine,  3,  395.  "If  thou  desir- 
estto  subdue  any  people  (Tyom^owyiv  vno  <rjc?j7rT^ot<yt,"  which  we  must 
not  suppose  to  be  a  false  imitation  of  the  Homeric  passage  men- 
tioned above ;  for  6(p(ottsQov,  taken  in  the  sense  of  IhinCj  would  be 
in  that  passage  without  any  reflection ;  but  it  stands  here  in  Apolion. 
for  atphegog^  which  holds  good  as  a  general  reflective  for  all  numbers 
and  persons,  e.  g.  for  thine  in  Theocr.  22, 67.  <sq>€xiQfig  firj  g>sl6£0  xlxvrjg. 
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(idv,  ov  yag  ioix*  otgwa^evj  ovxi  xBkavio.  But  Heyne  does 
Eustathius  an  injustice  when  he  makes  him  say  that  Homer  in 
this  passage  used  (TgxDt*  for  CfpwXv  to  suit  the  metre ;  on  the  con- 
trary Eustathius  agrees  with  all  good  commentators,  saying  that 
Homer  in  the  passage  in  question  used  on  account  of  the  metre 
a  new  construction',  namely  xeAfVftr  r«/a  without  an  infinitive, 
whereas  in  this  case  the  dative  is  more  common  ®. 

8.  But  even  the  form  with  the  v  is  in  danger,  in  one  or  two 
passages,  of  being  taken  for  the  nominative  or  accusative,  which 
it  has  been  attempted,  contrary  to  all  analogy,  to  adapt  to  the 
verse  by  means  of  this  v.  One  of  these  passages  is  Od.  ^,  52. 
^j4kV  6%BV^  ocpQa  iStptotv  ivfpQOOvvrig  dTtipijtov  ^An^tpoxiQio  (pCkov 
ijtoQ.  But  here  d^q)OTdg€a  is  the  nominative,  and  dpal'v  the 
daiivus  commodi  to  r^roQ  instead  of  the  genitive,  "that  you  both 
may  give  up  to  joy  the  heart  to  yon,^^  i.  e.  your  heart:  and  no 
one  would  have  doubted  about  this  solution  if  there  had  not 
been  a  far  more  disputable  passage  at  II.  ;r,  99.  There  Achilles 
says  to  Patroclus, 

M^xt  ug  ovv  Tqcocov  d^dvavov  (pvyoi^  o<saot  laaiv^ 
Miqvs  xig  ^A^tlcav^  vmv  S^  indvfisv  oXe^QOv, 

Such  is  the  text  in  the  general  editions  before  Wolf,  who  fol- 


'  Otpeikov  ygaipijvai  C(pmv  ivrl  rov  v^iv^  tva  y^  6q>mv  otJt*  Kskevo} 
Ofiatg  dice  fiivQov  evxQtjaviav  akkcog  Katvcag  anedodiri  jca^'  b^qoiav 

^  Damni)  under  xfA-fv©,  will  furnish  examples  of  both  kinds.  But 
in  the  passage  above  mentioned  be  wishes  to  join  cq>m  ntktvvi  oxqv- 
vifASv  scil.  Xaovg :  which  the  following  verse  (Avvto  yuQ  lidXa  kaov 
dvciysTOv  Icpi  ^ayia^cci)  might  seem  very  much  to  favour,  and  by 
which  Cfpm  would  be  in  its  usoal  construction.  But  oiQwi^iev  stand- 
ing without  a  case  is  too  harsh  a  construction  for  the  other  not  to 
force  itself  upon  us  at  once  as  the  more  liatural. 

Another  passage,  where  vcoi'  appears  as  a  dative,  is  in  Eurip.Iph. 
Aul.  1207.  El  d'  tv  kiXeTttciL  vm\  firi  dij  ye  Kttivrjg  T'qv  ativ  zs  KUfiriv 
Tcaida,  But  this  need  not  mislead  us;  for  as  the  context  requires  the 
first  pers.  sing. ,  we  must  suppose  that  Euripides  has  united  in  a 
plain  iambic  two  things  unheard  of  before,  vai  for  vwiV,  and  this 
dual  form  for  rifitv,  i.  e.  ifioL  The  passage  therefore  still  wants  the 
assistance  of  the  critic.  Musgrave's  proposal  of  reading  yvm^i  seems 
to  me  an  amendment  not  to  be  rejected ;  but  then  the  rest  must  run 
thus,  £/  d'  ru  kiXexraiy  yvcS^iy  (iridi  ye  xrcfvi;^,  &c 
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lows  the  old  grammarians  in  the  Venetian  scholia.  That  is  to 
say,  these,  in  order  to  have  the  dative  in  this  passage,  consider 
the  verb  as  an  infinitive,  and  therefore  accent  it  thus,  ^xdv(isv. 
Consequently  they  acknowledge  the  v  in  this  infinitive  to  be 
short,  and  suppose  that  the  metre  alone  makes  the  syllable 
long. 

9.  I  must  here  detain  my  readers  for  a  moment.  This  ac- 
centuation of  the  grammarians,  if  the  word  be  really  the  infini- 
tive, is  false.  The  infinitives  in  -fievai  and  -^iv.  which  do  not 
allow  of  being  separated  from  each  other,  most  certainly  shorten 
the  long  vowel  preceding  the  common  termination  vat,  as  in 
dovvai — 66fi£vat,  dofiev  ^stvac — ^i^evai^  ^i^tev:  to  which  dv- 
vai> — SvyLSvai^  Sv^evy  appears  to  be  an  exactly  parallel  case.  But 
the  V  of  the  aorist  iSvv  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  change- 
able vowel  in  iStov^  Sovvai^  86xs^  do^avai^  but  witli  the  regularly 
long  vowel  in  iyvtov,  yvcSvai,  iyvcuxSy  yvci^evai '  ifirjv,  fi^vaij 
sfiri^evy  ^tjlievat^,  in  which  the  short  vowel  in  fidrriv  is  an  ex- 
ception. Hence  the  long  v  in  idvrs  (Od.  o,  106.)?  in  idvvip/ 
(II.  t,  19.);  and  in  dvdt,  dvts:  and  hence,  as  without  an  excep- 
tion we  always  write  Sofievai^  so  on  the  other  hand  dv^evai  is 
always  found  without  an  exception  with  the  long  v,  as  in  II.  y, 
241.  g,  185.  411.  g,  64.  r,  313.  But  if  the  v  in  dviisvai  be 
long  by  nature,  it  will  remain  long  also  in  the  shortened  form ; 
and  SviLBv  would  therefore  even  as  an  infinitive  have  its  circum- 
flex. Here  then  we  have  a  clear  instance  how  little  those 
grammarians  were  secured  by  their  antiquity  and  nationality 
against  introducing  into  their  authors  forms  and  accents  not 
Greek;  and  the  common  traditional  text  vtoXv  d'  ix6vfL£v  is 
therefore,  as  far  as  concerns  the  individual  forms,  perfectly 
correct.  But  those  grammarians  had  in  their  mind  the  analogy 
of  i€vyvv^€vaij  isvyvv^spy  in  which  the  case  is  totally  different. 
In  those  presents  in  -v^l  the  v  is,  excepting  in  the  singular  in- 
dicative, naturally  short,  as  in  i6vyvv^£Vy  ^evyvvrs^  ^aryyvvvai^ 
&c. ;  at  II.  sr,  145.  it  is  therefore  (as  a  metrical  exception  only) 
long  in  the  infinitive  iBvyvv^ev^  as  the  passage  itself  where  it 
stands  annoimces;  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  either  the 
reading  recommended  by  Hermann  (de  EUipsi  et  Pleon.  p.  232.), 


•  See  my  Grammar,  sect.  95.  obs.  7.  and  sect  99,  12,  2.  c. 
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^Bvyvvfi^Bv,  nor  for  the  accentuation  adopted  by  Wolf,  ^evyvv- 

10.  But  however  correct  the  forms  vml'v  and  ixSvyiSv  may 
be,  the  infinitive  would  make  a  very  incorrect  construction. 
Suppose  yivoLxo  to  be  understood  with  vwlv.  —  But  this  kind  of 
elliptical  wishing  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  elsewhere  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  Epio  language;  for  as  soon  as  an  infinitive 
expressing  a  wish  is  used,  the  subject  becomes  the  accusative. 
And,  to  settle  this  point  by  one  question,  Why  did  not  Homer 
say  ixdvvai  oXad-QOV^  as  he  has  elsewhere  said  dvvai  ofiilov? 
Nothing  therefore  remains  but  that  ixSvfiev  should  be  the  opta- 
five^^,  which  besides  is  supported  by  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  and  we  shall  then  have  a  case  where  vfSVv  must  be 
the  nominative.  But  Heyne  very  justly  inclines  to  the  reading 
of  vcSt  d'  ixdviiBv  (SIb^qov^  which  is  not  only  found  in  some 
Codd.,  but  adopted  byEustatluus,  in  whose  commentary  we  see 

'"  My  suspicion  of  Wolfs  reading,  which  I  mentioned  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  I  so  far  retract,  in  as  much  as  the  old  gramma- 
rians might  certainly  have  established  t^vyvv^tv  quite  as  well  as  xi- 
^fiivat.  Still  Hermann^s  tevypvfifuv  appears  to  me  more  analogical, 
as  I  have  explained  in  my  large  Grammar  (Ausfiihrl.  SprachL).  There 
is  however  one  objection  to  both,  that  deviations  from  the  customary 
reading  must  not  be  lightly  made  in  such  instances  as  these,  where 
the  consequences,  if  followed  up,  would  lead  in  a  number  of  other 
cases  to  arbitrary  decisions  or  the  introduction  of  unusual  forms. 
The  scholar  knows  already  how  he  must  look  upon  OUb  xacr/yviyre, 
and  aioXog  '6g)ig^  and  oloiiai  fpQBCl  ^si:  we  will  leave  him  also  ^bv* 
yvvfABv  SvatyBv. 

^^  To  write  this  word,  as  Hermann  proposes,  iKSvifiBVj  is  one  of 
those  extreme  cases  to  which  we  are  led  (as  was  remarked  in  the 
preceding  note)  by  an  ignorance  of  consequences.  And  here  I  can- 
not avoid  praising  the  caution  of  an  old  grammarian ,  Apollonius  of 
Alexandria,  who,  according  to  Choeroboscus  ad  Theodosii  Canones, 
foL316.  r.  (Bekk.  1292),  wrote  the  optative  o£o(iwfn — OfLvvriv,  (and 
not,  as  according  to  analogy  he  might  have  written  it,  ofivvitjVy)  be- 
cause the  optative  passive  must  be  written  ofivvfiriv*.  Compare 
Eustath.  ad  II.  /.  c.  p.  1060,  31.  32.  Basil. 

*  [If  we  follow  in  this  verb  the  strict  analogy  of  verbs  in  -/nt,  the 
active  optative  would  be  o^iwlrjv,  and  the  passive  ofiwifiriv :  but  as 
this  diphthong  is  never  found  before  a  consonant,  the  passive  became 
OfLVvfiriv^  and  then  to  preserve  conformity  the  active  was  written 
Qfivvriv,  See  the  act.  opt.  gwiy,  Theocr.  15,  94.  and  Buttmann's  Ir- 
regular Verbs,  p.  73.  261.  —  Ed.] 
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v<Si'  plainly  written.  An  ignorance  of  the  more  ancient  fonns 
had  very  early  introduced  the  v  to  suit  the  apparent  necessity 
of  the  metre ^  and  thus  furnished  a  subject  for  the  ingenuity  of 
the  more  learned  grammarians. 

11.  The  dual  of  the  third  person,  6<pey  6q>G}tVf  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  second  (beside  the  accent,  of  which  hereafter) 
only  by  the  €  of  the  first  form,  which  moreover  occurs  only  as  an 
accusative,  never  as  a  nominative;  and  this  for  no  other  than  that 
general  reason,  according  to  which  the  singular  also  has  no  no- 
minative, and  the  plural  (in  Homer  at  least)  none ;  but  the  investi- 
gation of  this  belongs  to  grammar*^.  Besides,  in  the  ancient 
writers  the  difference  between  the  second  and  third  person  by 
means  of  the  terminations  s  and  t  was  not  much  to  be  depended 
on;  and  as  some  poets  of  considerable  antiquity  used  in  the  first 
person  vcJa  instead  of  v(qX  (ApoUonius  de  Pronom.  p.  373.  quotes 
it  from  Antimachus  and  Corinna) ,  so  6q)(^E  for  the  second  person 
is  also  agreeable  to  analogy ;  and  indeed  a  part  of  the  gramma- 
rians did  actually  write  it  so  at  U.  i^?  280.  instead  of  6(pwt^^. 
Whether  the  exact  observance  of  this  difference  in  the  text  as 
handed  down  to  us  really  existed  in  the  old  language,  or  whether 
we  are  to  attribute  it  to  those  who  revised  the  works  of  the  old 
poet,  lies  far  beyond  all  our  means  of  deciding**. 


^'  What  may  be  found  in  Fischer  ad  Well.  vol.  2.  p.  202.  of  a  nomi- 
native a(pu)t^  accusative  ocpm^  arises  entirely  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  passages  quoted  there  from  the  grammarians. 

'^  ApoUonius  (de  Pronom.  p.  374.)  says  this  of  the  Homeric  critic 
Ixion,  and  it  is  found  also  in  a  Vienna  manuscript.  See  Heyne. 

**  This  unusual  appearance  of  an  almost  complete  identity  between 
forms  of  the  second  and  third  person  is  not  grounded  on  any  old 
change,  (such  as  those  mentioned  before  in  note  6.,  and  which,  as 
was  there  observed ,  are  unknown  to  Homer,)  but  entirely  on  this, 
that  both  persons  came  originally  from  the  demonstrative  power  of 
the  pronoun.  But  the  demonstrative  form  .was  c  as  well  as  r,  as  we 
see  by  the  derivatives  gij^bquPj  oipcegy  the  Latin  sic,  the  German  and 
English  so.  This  s  was  again  polished  off  in  the  most  common  forms, 
as  in  0,  is,  tbi,  and  many  others.  We  see  therefore  a  possibility  of 
the  forms  gv^  tii,  se^  sq>ij  e,  Tv,  &c.  being  in  their  initial  letters  and 
aspirates  (i.  e.  in  their  root)  akin  to  each  other  and  to  the  demon- 
strative. But  the  terminations  also,  which  expressed  the  various  sorts 
of  relations «  became  quite  as  much  changed  in  the  daily  language 
and  in  the  dialects ;  and  thus  arose  that  multiplicity  of  pronominal 
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12.  A  similar  contraction  of  this  Oipcad  into  6ipai  was  adopted 
by  some  of  the  grammarians;  and  not  indeed  without  an  author- 
ity, viz.  that  of  Antimachus:  rc5  xaCotpci}  ynvato  ^fjrriQ  (Apollon. 
de  Pronom.  p.  363.)«  But  in  Homer  there  is  no  authority  for 
adopting  it,  as  the  case  of  II.  (>,  531.  may  be  considered  an  elision, 
and  in  fact  it  is  written  Ei  (iij  a<pcj'  Atavta  *^. 

forms,  which  usage  again  was  continually  distributing  into  different 
meanings ,  without  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  original  charac- 
teristics of  each  element.  Thus  we  see  the  b  (which  is  commonly  a 
termination  of  the  dual)  in  a^itftf,  v^i^tB^  as  plural,  and  in  ifti,  ei^  s,  as 
accusative  of  the  singular,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  the 
whole  language;  and  the  initial  8,  which  in  the  Latin  appears  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  third  person,  is  in  Greek  peculiar  to  the  second. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  premise  all  this  in  order  to  place  the  follow- 
ing account  in  its  correct  light. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  pronoun  e  (ov,  ol)  has  in  the  old  language 
the  digamma,  consequently  it  was  ve;  in  Latin  it  has  an  s,  making  it 
se.  According  to  an  analogy  which  I  have  proposed  elsewhere 
\Greek  Grammar ,  sect.  16.  note  2.)  I  unite  these  elements  into  sve 
as  the  older  form,  of  which  a(pi  is  a  bolder  pronunciation.  From  this 
stem  or  root,  0%  have  arisen  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  third  person, 
with  all  their  various  lengthened  and  shortened  terminations  which 
are  in  use ;  and  among  the  shortened  ones  sprung  up  again  this  same 
6(pi  (see  below),  which  had  already  the  force  of  a  singular ;  all  useful 
in  verse ,  and  everywhere  intelligible  by  the  context.  But  in  the 
nominative  of  the  second  person,  (Tv,  we  have  plainly  the  same  ele- 
ments as  in  that  sve  for  the  sound  eq>.  The  caprice  of  usage  has  also 
actually  established  it  in  the  dual  aq>m\  agmXv ;  and  to  prevent  its 
being  confounded  with  the*  dual  of  the  third  person ,  (where  neither 
the  context  nor  the  slightness  and  uncertainty  of  the  difference  would 
help  to  point  it  out,)  care  was  taken  to  mark  it  by  the  accent;  as  , 
6q>cii^  Cfpmtv,  —  In  favour  of  the  sve  which  I  have  adopted,  we  have 
besides  the  evidence  of  the  u  in  ^f  and  suusr^  which ,  spoken  as  svi 
and  svus^  lead  us  to  the  Greek  possessive  Ctpog.  Usage  has  dis- 
tinguished the  possessive  of  the  second  person  <s6q  from  this  last, 
because  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  such  a  distinction;  other- 
wise this  cog  might  have  been  dtpog  quite  as  well  as  that  dual  Ctpm  : 
and  in  the  forms  iui  and  tuus^  the  t  of  which  answers  to  the  Greek  o 
in  <sv,  the  same  u  is  again  visible  as  in  sui^  suus;  and  the  u  therefore 
in  the  one  is  quite  as  much  connected  with  the  q>  in  (S<pm  as  the  u  in 
the  other  is.  —  And,  lastly,  the  old  Aeolic  dative  tv/  in  xvlds  for 
T^df  shows  that  the  elements  of  all  this  lie  in  the  pure  demonstrative 
power  of  the  pronoun,  apd  thus  confirms  that  with  which  I  set  out. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  cqxa  in  the  second  person  is  written  thus,  as 
at  IL  A,  782.  Ztp^  dl  fiai '  rj^ikexav. 
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13.  There  are  better  grounds  for  saying  that  the  dual  0<paie, 
0(pG}tv  is  shortened  to  0q)i,  6(fCv  (this  however  merely  when  they 
are  datives) ;  only  that  these  forms  are  the  same  as  the  plural, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  brought  forward  as  duals  in  particular, 
because  the  plural  always  contains  the  dual  in  itself.  2kpi 
stands  for  0(pdg^  as  well  as  SfifiSj  v^fis  do  for  ij/ia^,  vftdg;  and 
6(pij  6q>Cv  is  as  natural  an  abbreviation  from  6^161^  OtpiCcv,  In 
the  older  Epics,  however,  a<pd  certainly  appears  to  have  been  more 
appropriated  to  the  dual.  See  U.  A,  111.  115.  (in  the  latter  pas- 
sage the  dual  arises  from  comparing  it  with  the  former),  Od.  -O*, 
271.  %  192.  206.,  Scut.  Here.  62.,  against  which  I  can  find  but 
one  passage,  H.  r,  265.*®  In  the  later  Epics  the  plural  prevails : 
but  in  the  other  poets  (the  ti'agcdians  for  instance)  it  stands,  as  is 
well  known,  for  all  numbers  *' ;  a  circumstance  which  supposes 
the  progress  of  a  real  usage  in  language,  as  the  scientific  views 
of  those  genuine  poets  could  not  have  been  directed  to  such  poor 
tricks  as  the  change  of  one  form  for  another;  besides  it  is  self- 
evident  that  6(pB  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  another  form  of  f,  $e,  as 
it  is  (according  to  the  above  analogy)  of  6q)dg^^. 

14.  The  dative  6q>iv  is,  as  a  plural,  common  to  the  Epic,  Tragic, 
and  Ionic  prose  writers.  By  a  very  rare  usage  it  was  known  also 
as  a  singular ;  yet  never  perhaps  in  the  form  6(pij  as  0<piv  fell  into 
the  analogy  oi  i^tv^  riv,  tv;  only  that  these  always  retain  their 
accent;  Otpiv  on  the  contrary  is  enclitic  as  a  singular  as  well  as  a 
plural.  Of  this  usnge  I  am  aware  of  only  four  certain  instances  *^, 

^^  Owj  aq>  aXltrixai  o^oaaag^  namely  rovg  d'Bovg.  The  great  prepon- 
jderance  of  cg>i  as  a  dual  might  perhaps  induce  us  to  fill  up  the  elision 
in  this  passage  with  ff^r/,  and  cite  in  confirmation  of  it  Od.  d^  807.  ov 
flip  yaq  xi  ^lotg  ahxijiievog  iaxiv.  But  this  construction  of  the  parti- 
ciple as  a  noun  can  prove  nothing  against  the  decisive  use  of  the 
verb  at  Od.  d,  378.  ^A^avaxovg  ahxia^oL,  and  f,  108.  Adijvalriv  ccXixovxo, 

*'  See  Brunck.  ad  Aescliyl.  Prom.  9. 

^^  See  note  3.  In  the  remains  which  are  come  down  to  us  of  the 
common  language  of  Greece,  that  is  the  prose,  ag>i  never  occurs ;  for 
the  passage  of  Herodotus  3,  53.  rj  avrog  6(pe  aneXd^dv  Ijijfiv,  where  it 
relates  to  two  preceding  things^  viz.  xvQavvCSa  and  oIkov^  and  conse- 
quently stands  for  a  neuter  plural,  is  so  plainly  in  accordance  with 
the  constant  usage  of  Herodotus  to  read  a(piaji]iB,t  it  is  inconceivable 
how  Yalckenaer  could  speak  of  this  amendment  as  one  so  uncertain. 

**  Except  those  in  Orpheus,  whose  singularities  must  always  bo 
excepted :  see  Herm.  ad  Orph.  p.  792. 
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of  which  two  are  Epic  passages  in  the  Homeric  Hymns  (Hymn. 
18.  or  19.  ad  Panem,  v.  19.  and  Hymn.  30.  ad  Matr.  Deum,  v.  9.), 
according  to  the  most  natural  construction  (compare  v.  8— 11.), 
and  two  are  Tragic,  viz.  ^schy  1.  Pers.  756.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1 490  ^®. 

15.  Against  the  usage  of  always  writing  (SfpicDV^  Hipiccgj  in 
Homer  in  this  their  resolved  form,  even  when  they  are  to  be 
pronounced  as  one  syllable,  nothing  can  be  said ;  at  the  same 
time  it  appears  but  right,  that  if  the  monosyllable  arising  out  of 
iSg)iag  must  be  spoken  short,  and  consequently  both  vowels  do 
not  flow  into  each  other,  but  the  former  is  directly  dropped,  it 
shoidd  be  written  with  only  one  vowel.  The  same  takes  place 
even  between  two  words';  in  which  case  the  contniction  of  the 
two  syllables  is  left  to  the  pronunciation,  but  the  elision  is 
always  expressed  by  the  apostrophe.  Barnes  and  Heyne  were 
correct  therefore  in  writing,  after  the  example  of  some  Codd., 
in  II.  £,  567.  ^sya  6d  <Sq)ag  d7toaq)7Jk€ie  novoto^  where  the  usual 
reading  Otpiag  stands  in  striking  opposition  to  the  ^/tag,  which 
all  write  thus  in  Od.  ^,  372.  TrjXsudxo!)'  ^tid'  wccg  mcexipvyot'  ov 
yag  dta.  And  this  very  Oipcig^  thus  abbreviated,  I  find  in  the 
large  fragment  of  Parmenides  in  Sextus  (adv.  Math.  7,  111.) 
V.  12.  KaL  6<pag  vnsQd'VQOV  Afifplg  i%BV. 

16.  Lastly,  as  far  as  regards  the  accentuation ,  this  only  can 
be  said  with  certainty,  that  the  oblique  cases  of  the  dual  of  both 
the  first  and  second  person  vdi;  a^iatj  are  never  handed  down 
to  us  as  enclitic ;  on  the  contrary,  the  oblique  cases  of  the  third 
person  beginning  with  6<p  are  commonly,  as  far  as  concerns 
Homer,  treated  enclitically ;  thus,  dif  a(p(OB^  drj  CfpcoTv,  6rj  atpsagj 
drj  6(pB(ov^  diq  6ipiaiv'^^.  We  must  not  therefore  make  an  enclitic* 
of  the  acutely  accented  cT^o',  but  it  is  correctly  written  Zsvg  (f(pci 
Big  "IStjv  xbXbx'  iX^i^iBv  ottt  xdxiiStaj  as  also  the  Schol.  Ven.  ex- 


^^  The  passage  of  Od.  o,  523.  is  better  referred  to  all  the  suitors, 
as  Votfs  and  others  have  it :  that  of  Hes,  Scut.  113.  must  relate  to  Mars 
and  Cycnus. 

^*  Why  the  circumflexed  forms  aycSv,  Gcpcig  always  retain  their  ac- 
cents in  common  language,  while  OipiixjVy  ag>iciCy  which  are  spoken  the 
same,  are  enclitics,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  I  suppose  that  it  was  wished 
not  to  deprive  these  contracted  forms  of  their  external  mark  of  con- 
traction, the  circumflex ;  not,  however,  that  they  were  on  that  account 
pronounced  less  enclitically. 
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pressly  directs  ^^.  For  if  we  wish  to  make  an  enclitic  of  6qxiy 
vd  must  necessarily  be  treated  the  same,  which  no  one  thinks  of 
doing  ^.  We  must  adhere  then  to  what  is  handed  down  to  us^*, 
however  unsatisfactory  may  be  the  reasons  adduced  why  vo  and 
tf^xD  are  not  to  be  treated  as  enclitics  as  well  as  <siy  6ov^  6oCj  and 
thcHke". 

83.  ^OXooltQoxog. 

1.  In  II.  V,  137.  the  course  of  Hector,  at  first  rushing  unre- 
strained against  the  enemy,  but  then  suddenly  checked  in  his 
career,  is  compared  to  a  stone  or  piece  of  rock  torn  oflF  by  a 
moimtain-torrent,  and  rolling  downwards,  until  arriving  in  the 
plain  below  it  all  at  once  becomes  stationary.    Such  a  stone  or 
rock  is  called  okooCxQoxog  in  the  following  passage: 
Avxinqv  (iBfiaa^gj  oXooCtQOxog  dg  ciTto  niiQtjgy 
'TOvTf  Kara  atstpdvrig  Tcorafibg  xeifiaQQOog  S>ari. 
The  word  remained  in  use,  although  varying  in  its  orthography, 
through  the  whole  of  the  Ionic  and  Attic  seras.    For  Herodotus 


^^  Kal  to  Zsvg  %ccl  TO<sq>ci  iyxkuiov  xovriaTi  pa^vxovrjxiov,  inel  Ssv- 
riQOv  'Jtifoadnov  laxl  xcri  fisxaXafifiavetccL  tig  to  vfAag.  The  word  iyKjJ- 
veiv  we  see  is  used  here  of  the  grave  accent  in  the  connexion  of  the 
words  with  each  other  (see  article  104.  sect.  7.  and  Scbol.  Od.f,  149.)  5 
for  in  no  other  sense  can  the  word  Zevg  be  subjected  to  anything  of 
the  kind:  but  if  Zsvg  be  accented  thus,  a(p<o  cannot  be  treated  as  an 
enclitic  in  the  usual  meaning  of  this  term,  for  then  the  other  word 
would  have  the  acute :  the  fact  is,  that  with  regard  to  the  preceding 
word,  it  is  indeed  o^^orovoj,  i.  e.  retains  its  tone  or  accent,  but  with 
regard  to  the  following  word  it  is  again  a  baryton. 

^^  The  case  would  occur  in  Od.  n,  306. 

^*  The  directions  to  do  so  are  expressly  given  in  Apollou.  de  Pro- 
nom.  p.  369;  compare  p.  358.  a. 

^^  If  we  wish  to  compose  from  the  accounts  of  the  grammarians  a 
'theory  at  least  consistent,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  satisfy  our- 
selves on  historical  and  physiological  grounds,  we  must  set  out  with 
this  rule,  that  a  prop^rt^pomewon  is  not  capable  of  being  enclitic,  (see 
Apollon.  de  Pronom.  p.  307.  .b.  308.  c,  where  the  rule  is  incorrectly 
extended  to  all  barytons).  This  is  the  case  with  vm^  vmv,  aq>m^  (kpmiv. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  ear,  once  accustomed  to  these  forms  always 
retaining  their  accent,  preserved  the  same  rule  in  their  abbreviations 
as  they  were  gradually  introduced,  vmv  (vcj),  voJ,  a<p^v  (tf9>c5),  agm. 
And  for  this  same  reason  must  also  the  dual  of  the  third  person,  which 
is  not  known  from  tradition  to  retain  the  accent  (for  it  occurs  only;  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  as  an  enclitic),  be  written,  independent 
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8,  52.  relates  that  the  Athenians  in  the  Acropolis,  7tQO0i6vtaiv 
t(ov  fiaQpdQ(ov  XQog  rag  nvkag,  cXottgoxovg  anUcav :  and  Xeno- 
phon  in  his  Anab.  4,  2,  3.  in  similar  circumstances,  where  the 
Greeks  were  approaching  a  height,  says  that  xr^vixaika  ixvUv- 
Sovv  of  fiaQficcQOL  dXottQoxovg  ifial^ia^ovg^  xal  ^cC^ovg  xal  ikax- 
rovg  XC^ovg,  I  have  written  the  word  in  these  passages  according  to 
the  preponderating  tr^ition;  and  indeed  in  both  the  prose  instan- 
ces the  writing  it  as  a  word  of  four  syllables  with  kot  is  pretty  cer- 
tain * ;  but  with  regard  to  the  aspirate,  it  naturally  depended  in  the 
Homeric  verse  on  the  grammarians.  The  reading  with  the  lenis 
has  maintained  its  ground  in  Homer ;  but  that  with  the  aspirate  had 
also  its  authority,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  scholia,in  Apollonius,&c. 
2.  By  these  passages  taken  from  the  pure  olden  times  thus 
much  is  clear,  that  the  word  was  used  as  a  substantive*;  and 
that  it  did  not  mean  any  large  piece  of  stone  such  as  is  found  in 
the  fields,  but  a  mass  of  rock,  which  rolls  down  from  a  height 
either  of  itself  or  by  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  And,  inde- 
pendently of  any  hostile  idea,  its  derivation  from  oXoog  is  the 
most  natural  which  can  be  imagined.  Our  ideas  of  the  power 
of  such  a  piece  of  rock,  of  its  weight  and  impetus  increasing  as 
it  rolls  down,  so  that  nothing  can  stop  it,  but  it  must  be  left  to 
take  its  headlong  course,  dashing  to  pieces  everything  in  its 
way,  could  not  easily  be  expressed  by  a  more  suitable  term 
than  a  roUer-of-destruclion.  So  that  the  explanation  of  those 
grammarians,  who  derive  the  word  from  okog  by  means  of  such 
forced  interpretations  as  may  be  seen  in  their  writings,  can  only 
be  made  conceivable  by  supposing  that  the  reading  of  bkoi- 
tQO%og  with  the  aspirate  had  earlier  or  later  really  become 
general  in  the  current  language  of  Greece.  In  Herodotus 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Ionic  dialect  excluded  the  pure 
aspirate,  and  Schweighiiuser  therefore  adopted,  perhaps  cor- 
rectly, the  reading  6koLXQ6%ovg  from  one  single  Florentine  ma- 

of  its  enclitic  nature,  aqxaij  aqxotv]  so  inconsistent  are  the  gram- 
marians^ see  Apollon.  de  Pronom.  p.  373.  sqq.  ^nd  Etym.  M.  v.  tf^cohf . 

^  It  is  true  that  in  Xenophon  the  common-  manuscripts  have  oXo- 
TQoxoig ;  but  the  reading  o*,  which  agrees  with  that  of  Herodotus ,  is 
copied  correctly  from  at  least  one. 

'^  For  the  passage  of  Xenophon,  as  quoted  by  Suidas,  where  the 
word  Xi&ovg  stands  before  oXoixqoxovg^  is  of  no  weight  against  such 
concurrent  testimony. 
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nuseript.  But  to  the  Attic  tongue  the  aspirate  was  quite  as 
natural,  which  therefore  in  this  abbreviated  form  slid  into  an 
apparently  diflferent  signification. 

3.  The  word  occurs  again  in  Herodotus  5,  92.  in  an  oracle 
which  announced  the  birth  of  Cypselus,  the  destroyer  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Bacchiado;;  in  which  it  is  said,  Adfida  xv£t^ 
T^ft  d'  dXooitQOxov,  iv  di  xbo strut  ^Aydgdai  fiovvdgxoiCt^  &c. 
Thus  Schweighiiuser  has  correctly  written  it,  according  to  the 
quotation  of  the  same  oracle  in  Eusebius,  instead  of  the  unne- 
cessary hiatus  of  Si  bXoCtQO%ov  found  in  all  the  manuscripts  of 
Herodotus.  And  the  sense  of  this  oracle  clearly  confirms  our 
acceptation  of  the  word.  But  that  the  idea  of  round  (which  the 
grammarians  gathered  partly  from  the  latter  half  of  the  word 
compared  with  xgoxog,  a  wheel,  partly  from  the  word  oXog  itself, 
and  which  Eustathius  besides  explains  to  proceed  from  the 
stones  rubbing  off  their  roughness  by  mutual  collision)  is  not 
contained  in  the  word,  is  certain  from  the  Homeric  passage 
alone,  in  which  the  piece  of  rock  is  described  as  torn  off  at  once 
from  its  native  height.  For  the  fact  itself,  it  was  sufficient  that 
the  rock  should  not  present  any  considerable  flatness;  as  then 
its  rolling  dotvn  would  be  the  consequence  of  its  weight  and  the 
steepness  of  the  descent.  However  a  surface  approaching  to 
the  cylindrical  would  much  diminish  that  usage  of  its  destruc- 
tiveness ;  and  so  it  is  very  conceivable,  particularly  as  the  ex- 
pression TcvXCvdBiv  was  in  this  instance  the  proper  one,  that 
Democritus,  who  had  a  poetical  style  and  many  peculiar  exi 
pressions,  called  the  xvXivdQixov  f^XVi''^  (^^  ^^  ^^^  informed  by 
the  Schol.  Horn:  and  Etym.  M.)  dXao^zgoxov. 

4.  The  more  striking  is  the  decided  deviation  from  the  above 
usage  in  Theocritus  22,  49.,  where  the  body  of  the  pugilist 
Amycus,  and  his  muscles  in  particular,  are  thus  described : 

''Ev  dh  (iveg  axigeoiai  pgaxloatv  Skqov  vjc*  eofiov 
^Eazacav  i]vxe  nhgoi  oXooIzqoxol^  oZcxb  uvUvScav 
XeifuxQffOVQ  Tcoxafiog  (isydkaig  neQii^eOs  Slvatg, 
As  the  firm  round  projecting  muscles  are  here  compared  with 
this  word,  it  must  evidently  mean  the  larger  gravel  or  pebbles 
of  a  stream  or  torrent;  which  is  so  very  considerable  a  devia- 
tion from  the  usage  of  the  older  writers,  that  Xenophon  in  the 
passage  above  quoted  mentions  in  particular  after  the  SXoitgi- 
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Xoig  diia^baioig  the  ^si^ovg  xal  iXdttovg  XC^ovg^  which  were  also 
hurled  down.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  shortly  before  the  Alex- 
andrian sera  the  word  had  received  for  the  first  time,  through 
a  defective  understanding  of  the  older  usage,  this  meaning  of  a 
large  round  rolling  pebble^. 


84.  ^OQxog^  oQxiap, 

1.  Against  the  well-known  usual  derivation  of  the  word  o(>xog 
no  objection  can  be  made.  Coming  from  the  same  stem  or  root 
as  TO  fQxog,  (like  6  fioXog  and  ro  PeXog,  6  ^6Qog  and  ro  ^^(>os,)  it 
is  traced  up  to  the  original  meaning  of  an  oath ,  by  virtue  of 
which  it  holds,  as  it  were,  him  who  promises  anything,  within 
the  limits  of  his  promise.  Nor  has  any  one  been  puzzled  with 
regard  to  the  exact  meaning  attributed  to  the  word;  as  every 
one  easily  explains  to  himself  whatever  may  appear  peculiar  in 
Grecian  usage  compared  with  our  word  oath,  by  giving  it  a 
figurative  turn.  In  this  way  however  the  proper  ancient  idea 
of  a  word  is  not  unfrequently  lost,  as  is  the  case  in  my  opinion 
with  the  one  before  us. 

2.  For  instance,  in  our  word  oath,  at  least  in  our  present 
association  of  ideas,  (for  on  the  etymology  of  the  German  word 
£id  I  have  nothing  particular  to  remark,)  we  set  out  from  the 
act  of  swearing ;  since  the  word  is  to  us  either  the  abstract  idea 
of  the  thing,  or  the  form  of  words  used  in  taking  it.  This 
abstract  idea  is  supposed  to  be  personified  or  embodied  in  cer- 
tain phrases;  and  thus  all  the  ]^assage8  of  the  ancients  are  ex- 
plained without  any  perceptible  obstacle.  But  the  Greek  word 
does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  originate  in  such  ideas  of  the  under- 
standing, but  in  something  physical;  and  this  is,  according  to 
my  observations,  essential  to  our  fqrming  a  right  judgment 
of  the   ancient  usage   of  the  word.     That  is  to  say,  as  SQXog 


^  Theocritus  may  have  adopted  this  meaning  and  still  kept  to  the 
Epic  form  oXoolzgoxot  or  oXooIxqoxoi^  between  which  and  oAooi:^;j;oi  the 
manascripts  fluctuate.  That  the  reading  of  i/vre  (necessary  in  that 
case)  has  Homeric  authority,  we  have  seen  in  the  article  on  that 
word.   Valckenaer  however  prefers  reading  tivts  ....  oXohgoxoi. 
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literally  means  the  fence  or  dieck,  it  is  not  properly  4e  act  of 
swearing  with  the  mouth;  like  Sckwur,  serment ,  jwramemivm^ 
'oath;'  but  it  was  originally  the  object  which  checked  or  re- 
strained  within  certain  limits  the  person  so  bound;  in  other 
words,  it  is  that  by  which  a  person  swears.  When  it  is  said  then 
at  U.  0, 38. 

"laxfo  vvv  xoSs  Fata  xal  OvQccvog  sv^g  vjre^«v, 
Keel  TO  xaTe$^fi€vov  £xvyog  vdo^,  ocxi  (liyiCxog 
'^OQKog  dtivoxaxog  xb  jxikn  fAaxaQiCOi  ^soia^Vj 

these  last  words  do  not  refer  to  the  whole  preceding  formula  of 
swearing,  but  they  relate  to  the  Styx  alone ;  and  even  then,  not 
to  the  swearing  by  the  Styx,  but  the  Styx  itself  is  the  OQXog ,  the 
thing  which  restrains,  which  bears  witness,  and  incase  of  per- 
jury punishes.  And  this  will  be  the  more  easily  believed,  as  no 
other  mode  of  interpretation  renders  the  expression  in  Hesiod  ^j 
784.  natural.  In  that  passage  Jupiter  dispatches  Iris 

......  ^S90P  (liyav  oqkov  iveixac 

Tf}X6^ev  iv  xQvaiy  ni^xoip  noXvdvvfiOv  tlda>^ 
^^v^ifov ,  0  T*  ix  nixqrig  xccxalBifiexai  ^Xipdxoto, 

And  now  another  Homeric  expression  improves  in  simplicity  of 
thought;  when,  for  instance,  it  is  said  of  the  river  Titaresius, 
(II.  fif  755.)  as  a  reason  for  the  wonderful  appearance  which  It 
presents, 

Oqxov  yuQ  dsivov  £xvy6g  vdaxog  iaxiv  aTtOQQto^, 

With  which  may  be  compared  Hesiod  d',  400.  where  the  Styx 
conies  in  person  to  Jupiter  to  demand  honour  and  precedence 
for  herself  and  children,  and  where  it  is  then  said, 

Triv  a  Ztvg  xl(iri<fs  negiaaa  8i  dc^Qce  iSoaxev  * 
Avxr]v  fulv  yccQ  fdiyxe  9s^v  fiiyav  ififisvcci  oqxov. 

In  the  same  sense  also  ^OQxog  is  said  by  Arrian  (see  Eustath. 
ad  Od.  I.  c.)  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  river  in  Bithynia,  by 
which  the  people  there  swore,  and  which  drew  the  perjured 
into  its  stream. 

3.  From  this  idea  of  oQxog  may  be  explained  another  esta- 
blished usage  posterior  to  Homer.  We  read  in  Origen  that 
Archilochus  punished  Lycambes  for  having  broken  the  ties  of 
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hospitality  cxiating  between  them*,  as  described  in  this  verse: 
'^Oqhov  J'  ivoaq>lad7ig  (liyav^  ukag  tB  xccl  tQccnstciv ' 

where  oqxos,  as  plainly  as  anywhere  else,  means  nothing  but  the 
pledge.  And  the  same  form  of  expression  we  find  again  in  a 
very  late  period  in  Lucian  pro  Lapsu  5.  i}  xsxQuxxvg  o  ^dyiarog 
oQXog  avrmv:  and  deCaiumn.  17.  [liyiCTog  Sgxog  ^v  SxMiv  ^Htpai- 
atiav:  and  again  in  the  formula  of  swearing  in  Vitar.  Auct.  4. 
Ov  (la  xov  ^iyiCxov  ogxovy  xd  xexxaQa:  while  in  other  languages 
it  would  be  a  logical  confusion  to  say,  per  Juramenium,  ^by  my 
greatest  oath,'  or  any  similar  expression. 

4.  In  this  sense  then  it  was  also  more  natural  thatl9pxog 
itself  should  be  personified  in  a  general  way.  He  is  the  twV- 
ness  of  an  oath,  the  avenger  of  perjury^  described  either  as  taking 
vengeance  himself,  or  as  having  the  Furies  for  avengers.  Both 
rf  presentations  are  in  Hesiod  -d",  231. 

'^'O^xov^',  og  Sri  nkticzov  intx^ovlovg  av&Qcinovg 
IlrjficcCvsiy  6x£  xiv  rig  ixav  inloQuov  OfAocay 
and  in  f,  217-  where  a  warning  is  given  against  injustice,  with 
the  addition, 

Avvlxa  yccQ  XQi%H  OQ%og  Sua  aKoXiij6i  dlKjjCiv  • 
where  the  expression  shows  a  personification  of  '^Ogxag  and  the 
Zxohal  dCxai  (as  Horace  personifies  the  Fides  arcani  prodiga) ; 
but  the  nieaning  is,    that  Horcus  follow^  close  upon  the  per- 
verlers  of  justice,  in  order  to  punish  those  who  commit  perjury. 
Lastly  at «,  800.  where  the  common  reading  runs  thus  : 
'Ev  TcifiTtxtj  yaQ  (poaiv  'E^iwvag  ccficpiJtokevHv 
Oqkov  xiwvfiivag^  xov  'EQig  xixe  Ttijfi    imoQKOig. 
This  passage  might  create  some  difficulty,  as  xivvvo^ai  certainly 
means  to  avenge;  but  then  it  is  always  in  the  sense  of  to  pumsh, 
and  oQXog  cannot  possibly  mean  perjury.     But  Grsevius  has 
produced  on  sufficient  authority  the  reading'^0(>xoi/  yeivoiisvov*, 


*  Orig.  c.  Cels.  lib.  2.  p.  76.  xai  ovsidtioov  ys  o  Udqiog  'lafifioTtoiog 
Tov  AvxdfipTiv  xdg  fitxd  iikag  jcal  xQccTts^ccv  avvdn^xag  a^exijaavxci  tpriai 
nqog  civxov.  —  I  have  inserted  the  words  Avxafi^riv  rag  instead  of 
Uie  faulty  AvxdfApavxa. 

*  [ quintam  fuge ;  pallidns  Orcns, 

Eumenidesqne  satae.  —  Virg,  Georg.  I,  277.  • — Ed.] 
Ff2 
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which  is  confirmed  by  the  preceding  word  ifi^pixoXevsiv.  For 
this  word  nowhere  means  to  go  or  range  a^XMiy  nor  has  it  ever 
any  other  meaning  than  io  attend  upon,  take  care  of.  The  fifth 
day  of  the  month  then^  according  to  an  old  saying,  was  the 
birthday  of  Horcus;  the  Furies  attended  on  the  new-bom  child; 
consequently  they  protect  him,  and  avenge  any  injury  offered  to 
him.  In  this  sense  o{''0(fxos  Pindar  also  swears  by  him,  Nem.  ]  I, 
30.  Nal  fid  yag'^OQXOv^. 

5.  There  are  but  few  passages  in  the  oldest  writers  which 
cannot  be  explained  without  any  force,  if  we  set  out  with  this 
sense  of  the  word  3pxo^.  For  even  in  such  cases  as  II.  ^,  42. 
—  {7cl  tf '  OQXOV  0(1006 £v '  Ov  fid  Zi^v'  Z^tcg  XB  —  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  suppose  that  in  the  poet's  mind  Jupiter  was 
put  in  apposition  to  Z^xoVy  exactly  in  the  same  sense  as  o(>xo^  is 
actually  foimd  in  apposition  to  Zsvg  in  Pindar  Pyth.  4,  297.  xap- 
zBQ6g  Sqxoq  &(i(ii  fUXQTVS  i6rm  Zsvg  6  yBvi^X^og  afiq)0t6Q0ig.  Fur- 
ther, the  expressions  fiiyas  OQXog,  xaQXBQog  Zqxogy  suit  much 
better  the  idea  of  the  witness  or  pledge  of  the  oath,  than  they  do 
the  oath  itself;  e.  g.  II.  a,  239.  6  Si  toi  ^tiyag  i66exat  oQXog'  that 
is  to  say,  the  sceptre  which  had  been  just  described:  and  in 
the  same  way,  a  few  verses  before,  xal  iitl  fuyav  Sqxov  ofiovfiai  • 
Nal  lid  ToSs  cxiiiiXQOVy  &c.  Although  we  here  see  how  natural 
the  transition  is  in  this  expression  from  the  witness  or  pledge  of 
the  oath  to  the  form  which  comprises  it;  yet  I  still  think  that 
in  the  case  of  r,  313. 

"Hxoi,  fihv  yit^vm  noXiag  d>(i6<socc(i€v  ogxavg, 

we  shall  only  hit  the  poet's  real  meaning  by  interpreting  the 
expression  according  to  our  previous  supposition.  For  Juno 
does  not  here  mean  that  she  has  sworn  the  destruction  of  Troy 
in  many  and  oft-repeated  oaths,  but  in  one  single  oath,  which 
indeed  is  a  multifarious  one,   and  in  which  she  swore  at  the 


^The  expression  of  the  punishing  power  of  "O^xof  remained  in 
very  late  authors.  In  Pausan.  2,  2.  mention  is  made  of  a  sacred  place 
in  the  temple  of  Palsemon :  ^^Og  6*  Sv  hnav&a  ....  inloQKcc  ofioay  ov- 
dtfiUi  hfl  firixcivri  Siaipvyitv  xov  oqxov.  The  explanation  of  the 
genitive  with  Svixcc  is  contrary  to  all  usage;  but  dia<pvy€iv  xtvog  is 
in  use  among  the  later  writers ;  as  in  Petri  Epist.  2, 1,  4.  aitofpyyov- 
Tig  xijg  <p&OQdg :  and  in  this  way  the  sense  in  Pausanias  is  clear. 
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game  time  by  fnany  different  objects;  as  in  that,  the  begimung 
of  which  we  have  quoted  above  from  II.  o,  where  this  same 
Juno  swears  by  earth  and  heaven,  and  by  the  Styx,  and  then 
by  the  head  of  her  husband  and  her  marriage-bed.  To  this 
class  belongs  also  the  other  oath  of  Jimo  at  |,  278.  where 
it  is  said,  d'sovgd^  dvofirjvBv  axccvtag  Tavg  vitotat^aQiovg  ot 
TiT^veg  xaXiovtM.  For  we  see  from  these  instances,  that  in  a 
formal  oath  made  on  any  solemn  occasion  the  person  swearing 
recited  separately  the  individual  names  which  might  be  in- 
cluded in  one  comprehensive  appellation.  There  is  indeed  a 
later  usage,  in  which  the  plural  number  Spnoi  certainly  does 
betoken  a  repetition  of  the  oath ;  but  I  should  rather  cite  that 
as  a  contrast  to  confirm  the  above  explanation  of  Homer's  ex- 
pression. In  the  second  of  the  Dialog.  Meretr.  of  Lucian,  at 
the  very  beginning,  the  jealous  mistress  says  to  her  lover,  ot 
xo6ovtOL  Sh  3(fxot  ovg  Siioaag . . .  otxovtat.  As  the  later  usage  is 
here  annoimced  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  (for  the  oaths 
of  lovers  are  innumerable,)  so  is  the  older  usage  in  the  other  in- 
stance ;  for  it  befits  a  deity  to  swear  but  once,  and  then  solemnly. 

6.  In  saying  this,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  our  opinion 
that  the  common  meaning  of  iQXog,  an  oath,  does  not  occur  at 
all  in  the  Epic  language.  The  transition  of  the  ideas  into  each 
other,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  is  too  natural  for  such  an 
opinion  to  be  maintained  for  a  moment;  for  instance  in  the 
well-known  expression,  ix€i  ^'  o(io6iv  %e  zsXsvxri^iv  ta  xiv 
oQxoVy  the  meaning  of  xeksvtii^aL  tov  Sqxov  can  be  no  other  than 
the  full  and  complete  recital  of  everything  by  which  I  swear,  con- 
sequently of  the  oath.  And  thus  between  the  two  relations  of 
the  word  ^Qxag,  viz.  the  pledge  of  the  oath  and  the  oath  itself, 
there  arose  an  ambiguity  of  expression  to  be  decided  by  the 
context.  For  while  we  saw  thcStyx  quoted  above  in  the  former 
sense  as  d'Biov  n4yav  oqxov  (Hes.-O",  400.) j  so  on  the  other  hand  at 
Od.  /3,  377.  it  is  said  of  an  old  woman,  y^vj  dl  d'Siov  fidyav 
OQXOV  Anditw,  the  plain  meaning  of  which  is,  "she  swore  an 
oath  by  the  gods:^  Compare  Xen.  Cyrop.  2,  3,  12.  tfw  ^mv 
opxfi)  A/yo,  ij  ^iji/,  &c. 

7.  The  strong  expression  of  Herodotus,  Z^xovg  ixeXavvstv^ 
(apt  as  the  phrase  may  seem  to  be  for  expressing  beings  who 
are  sent  to  punish  the  perjured,)  I  cannot  admit  to  have  that 
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meaning.  It  is  true;  that  the  passage  1,  146.  might  contribute 
to  lead  us  into  such  an  error  if  pointed  in  the  following  manner; 
due  tovtov  dh  rov  (povov  (i.  e.  on  account  of  the  murder  of  their 
fathers  and  former  husbands)  at  yvvatxeg  aitaij  vofiov  d'dfievaiy 
0(pi6i  avTTJffi  ^Qxovg  im^ka6av . .  .^  firjxots  Sfio6itfj6av  totg  &v- 
dgdci.  Misled  by  this  punctuation  ^  Schweighftuser  in  his  Lex. 
Herod,  directs  us  in  the  other  passage  (6,  62.)  after  the  words  inl 
tovxoifSL  (upon  this)  8%  ZQXovg  inrjXa<Jav,  to  supply  dXkijXotdi, 
We  ought  rather  to  collect  from  this  latter  passage,  that  in  the 
former  the  ixiin  ixijXaCav  refers  to  the  thing,  and  v6(iov  d'Sfievai 
must  be  joined  to  6<pi0c  avT^0i.  ^Oqxov  ineXdcai  means  therefore 
in  both  passages  Uo  lay  a  solemn  oath  on  a  thing,  bind  oneself  to 
it  by  an  oath.'  With  reference  to  the  person  swearing  Herodotus 
uses  iCQOiJdystv  oqxov  in  the  following  passage,  6,  74.  (of  Cleo- 
menes)  avvL^x&g  xovg  ^AQxddag^  hd  ttj  UTcdQttjy  allovg  ts 
9QX0vg  nQOCdymv  6(piy  17  fihv  ei^sc^ai  6(pBag  avr^  rfj  Sv  e%ri- 
yijtat^  xai  drj  xal  ig NcivaxQLV  noUv  JCQod-vfiog  1J1/  rdv^^Qxddcop 
tovg  itQ0B6%B(6rag  dyiVBWv  d^OQXOVv  rd  Utvy&g  vdcuQ,  The 
construction  of  the  passage  is,  "He  bound  the  Arcadians  -with 
all  sorts  of  oaths  to  follow  him  wherever  he  led  them;  among 
others,  he  was  desirous  of  conducting  their  chief  men  to  No- 
nacris,  in  order  to  make  them  swear  by  the  river  Styx,  which 
rises  near  that  city.''  We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  original  idea 
of  OQxog  still  predominates  in  this  passage;  and  thus  Zgxov 
XQOiSdyBiv  xivi  must  be  understood  to  mean,  'to  prescribe  to  a 
person  the  object  by  which  he  is  to  swear.'  With  the  Attics 
originated  the  expressions  oQXOvg  novet6%oti^  Sovvai  (to  take  an 
oath),  Xapstv  (to  receive  an  oath  from  another,  make  a  person 
swear  to  a  thing),  &c.* 

8.  There  is  a  derivative  form  of  oQXog^  viz.  Sqxlov.  This, 
like  hiany  words  of  the  kind,  might  be  considered  as  a  neuter 
adjective  of  oQxtog:  but  it  appears  to  me  safer  to  suppose  that 
it  has  the  force  of  the  so-called  vnoxoQi(STix6v^  by  which  the 
Greek  language  frequently  endeavours  to  individualize  an  ideaf; 

*  Y*0^xovg  idoaccv  xal  Skapov  naqci  Ociqvct§dlovy  Xen.  Hell.  1, 3,  7. 
—  Ed.] 

t  [Passow,  on  the  contrary,  says  in  his  Lexicon  that  "  Zqyiiov  is  by 
no  means  to  be  considered  as  a  diminutive  of  oqxoq^  but  rather  as 
a  aeuter  of  oqxiog,  by  supplying  in  most  cases  teqov  or  /e^cf."— Ed.] 
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as  fiifiXos  ptpkiovj  xQvuog  xqvcCov^  (i^VQ^  MQ^^>^9  (pdgtog  ^oq- 
xCqv.  According  to  one  rule  indeed  these  words  so  formed 
ought,  when  they  are  dactyls;  to  be  paroxytons;  but  xeSfuovp 
noi^LVibv  and  others  are  exceptions  to  that  rule,  and  to  them  will 
belong  OQXiov  also.  This  word  occurs  in  Homer  as  a  plural 
only;  in  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Ac.  more  conmionly  in  the 
singular.  According  to  the  rule  of  these  derivatives  it  would 
have  the  more  definite  meaning  of  a  contract  or  agreement  on 
oath:  and  as  this  is  concluded  by  a  sacrifice  of  lambs,  the 
throats  of  which  are  cut  by  the  contracting  parties  (H.  y,  292. 
!Ef,  xal  axb  exoy^axovg  dgvav  tdfie  vtjXiS  %akx^\  this  is  sufficient 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  Zqxul  tafietv,  without  the  necessity 
of  supposing  that  OQXta  was  used  in  this  single  phrase  in  another 
sense,  viz.  as  an  adjective,  OQxia  soil.  CaQBtai  particularly  as  the 
analogy  of  the  Roman  custom  and  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
formula  ferire  fcedm  agrees  with  it  so  decidedly.  At  all  events, 
it  is  clear  that  as  eiLrly  as  Homer's  time  the  expression  was 
understood  in  no  other  sense,  as  he  was  able  to  join  (II.  y,  73. 
94.)  (piXotrira  xal  ogxta  nv6ta  tafistv.  More  remarkable  is  the 
use  of  the  word  opxtcr,  when  at  U.  y,  245  speaking  of  what 
took  place  before  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice,  it  is  said, 
KiJQvxsg  S*  avd  &6tv  ^€c5v  tpiQOV  Sqxuc  ;rt<rra,  Z^Qva  Svcd  xal 
olvov:  and  again  at  v.  269.  xfiJQVXBs  dyavol  "Oqxia  %i6xd  d'cmv 
6vvayov.  In  these  passages  I  see  clearly  that  the  proper 
meaning  of  OQXog^  as  we  have  given  it  above,  is  transferred  to 
the  form  oqxiov\  but  in  a  somewhat  modified  and  more  definite 
sense,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of  bodily  objects  which  serve  as 
a  pledge  or  sign  of  the  oath.  And  we  find  a  corresponding  usage 
in  the  poets  which  followed  Homer;  as  when  in  Pindar  the  be- 
trothed Eriphyle  is  called  the  Zqxvov  nixstov  of  future  peace,  and 
at  01. 11,  6.  the  Hymns  are  the  tcl^xqv  Zqxvov  of  future  fame. 


85.   *0^(ti^ft«rir. 

1.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  word  in  the  Homeric  text,  in 
the  interpretation  of  which,  whether  we  follow  the  commen- 
tators or  (if  I  may  judge  of  others  by  myself)  our  own  inquiries, 
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we  are  so  puzzled  and  perplexed  as  in  the  word  &QfMJiun:4t, 
Kor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  as  we  have  no  means  of  com- 
paring it;  for  the  word  occurs  in  Homer  tmee,  it  is  true,  but 
then  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  verse,  and  in  no  other* writer 
whatever  ^  If  under  these  circumstances  the  result  of  our 
inquiries  should  be  certainty,  we  must  arrive  at  it  by  all  the 
ways,  right  or  wrong,  which  may  oflfer  themselves. 

2.   The  two  passages  of  Homer  are   II.  /),  356.   and  590. 
where  the  great  object  of  the  campaign  is  stated  to  be 

Tiaaa^at  !£Xivi}^  oQfirjfutta  v€  Cxovaxag  v€. 
At  first,  sight  every  one  will  and  must  consider  the  two  last  sub- 
stantives as  similar  expressions,  contributing  to  form  one  and 
the  same  leading  sense;  and  as  opfta^t/cti; means  (o  reflect  upoHy 
think  anxiously  about,  the  old  explanation  of  dgfifffiata  by  cares, 
vexation  (the  only  explanation  found  in  Hesychius  and  the  oldest 
interpreters),  is  so  agreeable  to  the  context,  that  nothing  but  a 
doubt  arising  from  some  external  source  could  again  unsettle 
our  opinion.  Now  a  leading  doubt  of  this  nature  did  arise  very 
early  from  the  fact  of  Helen  following  Paris  voluntarily;  and 
as  she  frankly  and  plainly  says  so  at  Od.  d,  261.  &c.,  those 
who  ascribe  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  different  writers  (called 
in  the  scholia  ot  xmQiiovxsg)  adduce  the  contradiction  in  this 
verse  as  one  of  the  proofs  in  support  of  their  opinion.  But  the 
opponents  of  this  doctrine,  who  are  the  majority  in  the  great 
collection  of  the  scholia,  could  find  no  other  means  of  weak- 
ening this  proof  than  by  joining  the  genitive 'EA/viyg  with  nsqij 
and  supposing  the  cares  and  sighs  of  the  Greeks  about  Helen 
to  be  mentioned  as  the  object  of  their  revenge.  Another  pretty 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  these  Greeks  treated  their  lan- 
guage ^I 

8.  But  there  was  an  easier  way  of  removing  the  objection 


'  Stephens  and  Schneider  speak  indeed  of  another  meaning  of  the 
word  OQiirjfia  elsewhere,  but  they  cite  no  authorities ;  and  the  asser- 
tion would  appear  therefore,  as  the  word  is  clearly  and  plainly  a 
verbal  substantive,  to  rest  only  on  the  etymological  interpretation  of 
some  later  commentator. 

^  Heyne  too  suffers  this  so-called  interpretation,  or  rather  his  own 
vexation  at  finding  neither  of  these  opinions  satisfactory,  to  have 
such  an  influence  on  him,  that  he  declares  the  whole  verse,  of  which 
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of  those  critics  who  would  separate  the  two  poems.  In  II.  y, 
173.  &c.  as  well  as  in  the  Odyssey,  Helen  gives  it  to  be  under- 
stood plainly  enough  that  her  quitting  her  husband  was  volun- 
tary. But  tlie  fascination  of  Paris  acting  on  a  weak  woman 
was,  and  continued  to  be,  a  kind  of  violence  committed  on  her: 
what  was  therefore  her  own  fault ,  was  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
fluence of  Venus  dazzling  and  blinding  her,  and  consequently 
a  misfortune ;  and  so  it  was  soon  followed  by  repentance  and 
tears,  and  a  longing  for  home,  all  of  which  is  expressly  related  in 
the  passage  of  the  Odyssey.  Nay,  not  merely  was  this  change 
of  mind  to  be  expected,  but  the  Greeks  had  information  of  it 
from  prisoners  and  spies,  particularly  from  Ulysses,  whose  secret 
conference  with  Helen  is  mentioned  in  the  same  passage.  And 
thus  the  words  of  Helen,  to  xal  xXaiovda  reriyxa,  II.  y,  176.  and 
ariyi/  SI  iistiatevoVf  Od.  *,  261.  considered  in  this  way  give  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  expression 'EAfi/iyg  oQfiTJ^a- 
xd  X6  atovaxds  t€. 

4.  This  consideration  would  certainly  be  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  every  reader,  if  there  were  only  one  of  these  pas- 
sages, viz.  II.  /3,  590.;  where  it  is  said  of  Menelaus,  ladktcxa 
dh  uxo  %'vyLip  TCca^Q'ai  ^Eldvtjs  oQfifj^atd  xe  6.xova%ds  xe.  But 
in  the  earlier  passage,  v.  356.;  it  is  certainly  very  surprising 
that  Nestor,  addressing  all  the  Greeks,  should  propose  ven- 
geance for  the  repentance  and  vexation  of  a  thoughtless  woman 
who  had  left  a  husband  for  a  lover,  as  the  great  object  which 
every  one  of  them  should  have  in  view,  and  the  great  argument 
by  which  he  might  hope  to  restrain  them  all  from  a  precipitate 
return  to  their  own  homes.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  this 
comparison  of  the  two  passages  must  have  very  early  given  rise 
to  a  conjecture,  (announced  however  first  by  Heyne,)  that  in 
the  oldest  Homeric  text  the  verse  .might  have  stood  only  in  the 
second  passage,  where  it  expresses  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
still  loving  and  forgiving  husband;  but  that  by  the  treacherous 
memory  of  the  rhapsodists  it  had  been  inserted  like  so  many 
other  verses  in  a  false  place.     This  supposition  will  have  doubt- 


the  construction  is  perfectly  clear,  to  be  harsh  and  ambiguous.  "Dura 
et  ambigua  versus  sententia.  Aut  enim  ipsius  Helen©  sunt  opfitjfAara 
et  axova%(xly  aut  aliomm  propter  illam/'  &c 
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less  satisfied  many,  as  indeed  it  took  me  by  surprifie  when^  in- 
dependently of  Heyne,  I  first  entertained  it.  But  our  ojnnions 
do  not  always  continue  the  same. 

5.  If  we  look  more  accurately  into  the  former  of  the  two 
passages^  we  shall  see  that  the  verse  in  question  is  by  no  means 
one  which  we  can  there  dispense  with;  as  we  can  with  so  manj 
other  stray  verses  in  diflFerent  parts  of  Homer.  The  Ghre^LS, 
says  Nestor ;  ought  not  to  think  of  returning  home 

Uqiv  Tiva  naq  Tgcifov  iloxtp  xaraxo*fii;0^i/at, 
Ti6ccadtn  J'  'EXivfig  opfitffuxrcr  xe  (Svovaxccg  xb. 

The  manner  of  taking  vengeance  stands  here  in  such  plain  re- 
lation to  the  offence  received  by  the  rape  of  Helen;  that  it  is 
impossible  the  mention  of  it  can  be  entirely  owing  to  a  thought- 
less rhapsodist.  As  soon  therefore  as  we  come  again  to  this 
point;  another  suspicion  arises;  namely ;  whether  the  explana- 
tion which  we  have  given  of  oQiitj^ta  be  the  correct  one.  The 
verb  bQ^ivBLV  never  in  any  instance  occurs  in  the  sense  of  affUc- 
iive  care,  but  always  with  the  idea  of  reflection,  of  deliberating 
what  to  do;  generally  indeed,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
stem  or  root  (>Qiioiv,  accompanied  by  a  quickness  or  warmth  of 
feeling,  but  in  almost  all  cases  without  the  slightest  collat^al 
idea  of  vexation,  which  in  some  few  passages  lies  not  in  the 
word  but  in  the  context.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the 
expression  OQ^rjfiay  if  it  comes  from  bifiaaCvBiv  y  should  betoken 
only  a  deep  thought  and  consideration:  this  may  certainly  be  ap- 
plicable to  Helen,  but  it  would  not  be  the  first  word  to  present 
itself  in  depicting  a  situation  demanding  vengeance.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that,  even  if  we  should  succeed  in  attaching  another 
meaning  to  opftifftara,  still  the  axova%al  'EXivrig  would  always  be 
liable  to  the  objection  of  unsuitableness  as  a  motive  for  influ- 
encing the  Greeks.  Should  we  succeed  in  finding  that  6(>f*if- 
uaxa  may  mean  the  separation  of  Helen  from  her  husband,  then 
may  her  vexation,  as  the  consequence  of  that,  be  mentioned 
with  it  in  any  and  every  sentence  as  a.  part  belonging  to  the 
whole. 

6.  And  such  explanations  do  offer  themselves  to  our  notice. 
Eustathius,  indeed,  knows  no  other  meaning  for  6pfii//^ara  than 
the  voluntary  voyage  of  Helen  to  Troy.    But  if  the  word  be  so 
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understood;  then  xi6a6^ai  would  necessarily  express  the  punish- 
ment of  Helen,  which  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  an  instant.  And 
even  if  we  arc  willing  to  allow  that  OQfiTJiiata  does  not  actually 
and  plainly  express  the  voluntary  part  of  the  act,  still  it  would 
be  an  extraordinary  expression  to  say,  "avenge  the  voyage  and 
the  sighs  of  Helen.''  If  SQ(ifj^ta  refers  to  the  former  of  these, 
it  must  express  that  event  as  the  act  of  the  seducer,  for  tiaaa^av 
to  be  an  appropriate  word  to  join  with  it.  And  so  it  is  under- 
stood by  one  interpreter  in  the  small  scholia,  who  to  the  first 
interpretation  of  vexation  adds  ^dXXov  dh  aQitayqv,  Damm  makes 
this  still  plainer  by  understanding  it  of  the  ravisher  'rushing 
on  his  prey.'  And  certainly,  as  &Q(idv  and  dQiitj^vai  rivog 
do  sometimes  occur  in  Homer  of  a  hostile  attack,  S^fif^^  nvog 
might  mean  'an  attack  on  some  one.'  But  neither  can  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage  be  true,  as  we  must  then  adopt  the 
idea  of  violence  done  to  Helen,  in  contradiction  not  only  to  the 
Odyssey,  but  also  to  the  sense  of  II.  y,  173.,  &c.  which  cannot 
be  mistaken,  and  to  the  most  common  account  of  the  event. 
Besides,  in  this  way  of  explaining  it,  one  other  point  has  not 
been  at  all  considered,  viz.  that  there  would  then  be  no  grounds 
whatever  for  the  use  of  the  plural  in  the  simple  language  of 
Homer,  at  least  in  the  momentary  idea  of  a  rape;  and  of  long 
voyages  no  one  will  think  for  an  instant. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  this  very  plural  leads  us  back  again, 
whither  we  must  return,  to  (ftovaxdg.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween these  two  words,  which  we  mentioned  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  article,  becomes  by  this  plurality  complete.  This 
and  authority  must  decide  us,  as  all  else  only  serves  to  perplex. 
One  thing  we  might  promise,  that  if  we  had  but  a  trace  how 
Aeschylus  or  Pindar  or  Plato  understood  the  expression,  we 
would  blindly  adopt  it.  This  knowledge  however  failjs  us. 
But  the  way  in  which  the  oldest  of  the  scholiasts  speak  of 
it,  leaves  not  a  doubt  remaining  that  no  other  meaning  of 
the  word  than  the  one  there  given  was  handed  down  to 
them.  On  the  certain  conviction  that  dQfirjfiata  like  Ctova- 
Xcci  meant  only  vexation  and  care,  one  part  of  them  founded 
a  proof  of  contradiction  between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and 
the  other  part  referred  the  word  in  the  most  forced  manner  to 
the  vexatioj^  of  the  Greeks,  —  a  certain  proof  that  all  the  px- 
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planations  of  dQiiav  as  a  rape  or  a  tvyage  were  unknown  in 
the  older  time.  Let  this  therefore  be  our  authority:  and,  sup- 
ported by  this,  we  will  examine  the  difficulties  once  more.  That 
which  did  not  come  to  us  in  the  regular  straightforward  way, 
stiU,  given  as  we  here  find  it,  is  not  to  be  rejected.  'Oi^iitiifucta 
may,  according  to  etjrmology^  mean  any  violeni  emotions  of  the 
mind,  and  usage  might  have  joined  it  generally  with  6T0v^%aC^ 
although  it  is  come  down  to  us  in  this  one  verse  only.  If  now 
we  were  to  read  but  once  that  all  the  Greeks  sallied  forth  to 
avenge  on  the  wives  of  the  Trojans  the  vexations  and  sighs  of 
the  ravished  Helen ,  we  should  at  once  know  how  to  explidn 
this  poetical  fact.  In  Grecian  story  Helen  was  the  beloved,  the 
mistress,  of  all  Greece.  Fifty  princes  had  been  her  suitors^  and 
had  pledged  their  word  to  each  other^  that  though  only  one 
could  gain  her,  yet  all  would  make  common  cause  with  that 
one  against  any  who  by  injuring  her  should  injure  him.  In 
this  respect  then  all  Greece  was  the  husband  of  Helen,  and 
consequently  the  poet  could  well  transfer  to  all  the  Greeks  the 
feelings  which  he  ascribes  to  Menelaus. 


86.  ''0600^1^  o66a. 

1.  The  most  natural  analogy  explains  the  verb  iccoiiai  to  be 
a  sister-form  of  onxm  {^Qdai) ;  not  merely  on  account  of  o6Cb^ 
the  eyes,  but  because  the  6a  appears  elsewhere  as  a  sister- 
form  of  3rr,  for  example  in  niaacn  ne^tCD.  And  we  have  so 
plain  an  instance  of  its  meaning  of  to  see  in  Od.  iy,  31-  MijSb 
XIV  dv^Q<6na)va(fou666Boiifid^  iQisive^  that  any  other  examples, 
particularly  of  the  usage  of  the  later  writers,  would  seem  quite 
superfluous.  Hence  comes  very  naturally  the  idea  of  fore-- 
seeing,  which  becomes  the  leading  sense;  for  example,  in 
Od.  6,  154.  of  Amphinomus,  who  foresees  his  impending  fate, 
dij  yaQ  xaHov  o666to  ^vfi^;  and  in  Od.  £,  389.  of  Ulysses,  who 
faces  death,  noXXd  8i  ot  xQaSiri  icqo%i666bx*  oXed'Qov.  Hence 
arises  the  idea  of  prognosticating  y  foreboding^  as  proceeding 
from  beings  which  have  in  themselves  a  presentiment  of  some- 
thing to  happen,  and  therefore  serve  as  a  prognostic  to  others; 
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for  example,  as  II.  5,  17.  of  the  sea,  which  by  ita  agitation  fore- 
tells a  storni;  '0666fisvov  kiyiav  dvdiiwv  Xaiini(fd  xiXsvd'a.  The 
prognosticating,  however;  by  means  of  looks  and  mien  appears 
to  be  the  particular  sense  of  this  verb;  as  in  Od.  /3,  152.  of  the 
eagles  soaring  over  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  foreshowing 
destruction,  *Eg  d*  idixriv  xdvxiav  xeg)aXdgj  ii60ovro  d'  oXs^qov  : 
and  in  II.  ©,  172.  Iris  says  to  Priam,  Ov  filv  ydg  tot  iyto  xaxbv 
606Ofiivfi  rod*  [xdvo,  '^AA'  dya^d  ^>QOviov6a»  With  this  is 
mixed  up  imperceptibly  an  intentional  predetermination;  and 
Hesiod  in  his  Theogonia  551.  says  of  Jupiter,  xaxd  d'  Z66bxo 
di;fi^  0vfitotg  dv^QiOTCOiaiy  td  xal  xtkhc^ai  litiXl$v. 

2.  In  the  passage  of  II.  a,  105.  iCaAjrairira  JtQ(6ri<Jta  xdx*  6066- 
[isvog  nQOCitiTiBVy  the  first  and  most  simple  meaning  may  cer- 
tainly be  used,  he  looked  at  him  malevolently;  but  doubtless  06- 
6BiS^ai  is  chosen  as  the  more  expressive  word,  to  show  that  his 
look  threatened  and  foreboded  evil. 

3.  InOd.  v,  81.  Penelope  wishes  that  Diana  would  kill  her, 
wpQ*  *0dv6ila  *066oiiivri  xal  yatav  vnb  OtvysQi^v  dq)ixo{(iriv, 
which  correctly  understood  will  mean,  "having  Ulysses  always 
in  her  mind's  eye:''  and  the  same  at  a,  115.  where  a  hope  is 
added,  and  it  is  said  of  Telemachus,  'O666(iivos  xatiQ*  iiS^kbv 

ivl  ip(f€6lvy  ii  Tto^ev  ild'civ d's^tj.   As  these  passages  show. 

clearly  the  transition  from  tlie  bodily  sight  to  that  of  the  mind  ^, 
they  serve  to  trace  the  word  from  its  first  meaning  to  that  oifore- 
seeingy  and  fully  confirm  our  statement,  which  supposes  to  see 
to  be  the  radical  meaning,  from  which  all  the  others  are  to  be 
derived. 

4.  According  to  this  account,  the  opinion  of  other  gram- 
marians, tibat  the  word  o6(fay  a  voice,  is  the  root  of  o(f0oiiaiy  falls 
to  the  ground  of  itself.  For  independently  of  the  consideration, 
that  as  o60€0d'tti  is  used  of  seeing  literally  with  the  eyes  of  the 
body,  we  must  therefore  suppose  two  quite  different  radical 
verbs,  806O(iav  I  see,  and  o66oiiai^  I  speak,  and  still  be  unable  to 
arrange  those  meanings  correctiy, — independentiy,  I  say,  of  this, 


*  The  verb  ngoTtoaaoiiai  in  the  speech  of  the  dying  Hector  to 
Achilles,  ^H  a'  iv  yiyvws%wv  nqonoaaofiai^  ovd'  Sq^  i^iXlov  Ilelaiiv^ 
B.  Xy  366.,  evidently  contains  an  union  of  both  ideas,  **I  see  thee 
exactly  as  thou  art'' 
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.  the  passages  in  which  the  compound  XQOUoifaeifd'ai^  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  io  foresee  do  not  at  all  admit  of  the  other  explana- 
tion ;  for  then  nQori  must  stand  for  jrpd,  which  is  impossible. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  though  all  the  grammarians  ex- 
plain O06oiica  in  this  latter  way,  yet  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
passage  in  the  later  poets  where  &y<y«tffrcKt  has  that  meaning;  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  many  in  ApoUonius  where  it  has  the 
usual  sense  of  to  see. 

5.  The  source  of  this  mistaken  explanation  was  the  expect- 
ation of  finding  in  the  substantive  o66a  in  Homer  the  meaning 
of  a  foreboding^  proplietic  voice;  and  many  are  still  of  this  opin- 
ion, but  they  are  quite  wrong.  A  prophetic  voice  is  called 
in  Homer  6ftg>if  (II.  v,  129.  Od.  y,  215.)?  or  ^i/ftij  (Od.  /S,  35. 
V,  100.),  or  xlstiSoiv  (Od.  <y,  117.);  on  the  contrary,  o66a  in  the 
same  poet  is  never  anything  but  the  voice  of  rumour^  report^ 
as  seen  most  plainly  in  Od.  o,  413.  "Oa^a  d'  fi(>'  ayy^Aoj  mta 
xata  TCtoXiv&xExo  ndvxri  Mvri(Stf}Q(ov  ^dvaxov  fvexovCa;  whence 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  meaning  being  the  same  at  II.  /J, 
93.  of  the  Grecians  preparing  for  their  departure,  iibtcc  ie  6g>unv 

"06aa  deSfJH  ^Otqvvov^^  Uvat,  ^log  ayyslog.  Hence  it  is  re- 
markable that  scholars  (for  example  Ruhnken  ad  Tim.  p.  197.) 
who  explain  the  above  passages  in  that  sense,  yet  in  the  case 
of  Od.  a,  282.  (repeated  at  /5,  216.)  adhere  firmly  to  the  ex- 
planation of  those  who  suppose  oOOcc  in  these  passages  to  mean 
a  q>'t}firi  ^^^^  from  Jupiter,  i.  e.  a  voice  or  message  prophetic, 
and  significative  to  the  hearer  without  the  consciousness  of 
the  speaker.  The  words  are  addressed  to  Tolemachus,  who 
is  about  to  travel  in  order  to  obtain  tidings  of  his  father,  and 
nm  thus: 

"Eqx^o  Ttivoofisvog  nccTQog  rf^v  olxofuvoio 
Hv  rig  xoi  uitriGi  ^qotav^  ^  oiSaav  aaovayg 
Ex  Jiog^  ^'rf  ^ahaxa  q>iQet  nXiog  avd'QciTtotaiv, 

It  is  true  that  the  expression  ^x  ^tog  is  here  made  use  of,  and 
is  certainly  put  in  opposition  to  the  saying  of  man.  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that  in  the  other  passage  (II.  /5,  93.)  the  rumoUr 
or  report  of  men  is  also  called  ^log  ayysXog.  That  is  to  say, 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between  that  which  a  man,  who  has 
himself  seen  anything  or  been  otherwise  informed  of  it ,  imparts 
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to  another,  and  that  which  arises  from  common  fame^  the  com- 
man  report  of  men.  This  latter  has  ahnost  always  an  obscure 
origin,  and  spreads  with  such  wonderful  rapidity,  that  the  an- 
cients looked  upon  it  as  not  proceeding  from  men,  but  as  some- 
thing divine ;  hence  it  is  said  to  come  fx  z^tog,  or  is  personified 
as  a  divine  being  and  the  messenger  of  Jove*.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  rjre  fidXiiSra  q)iQSL  xkdog 
av^QG)7toi<SLv  J  be  explained  consistently  with  the  rest.  Tele- 
machus  might,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  find  some 
one  who  had  been  informed  of  the  particulars  of  his  father's 
place  of  abode  and  fate;  but  he  might  also  arrive  at  places 
where  some  general  rumour  of  Ulysses  had  been  already  spread, 
while  no  tidings  whatever  had  reached  Ithaca. 

6.  After  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  thus  ascertained  from 
Homer  himself,  we  shall  not  be  misled  by  any  usage  of  other 
poets  and  writers,  which  can  have  no  retrograde  eflFect  on  that 
of  Homer.  When,  for  instance,  in  Pindar  01.  6, 106.  the  voice 
of  Apollo  answering  his  son  is  called  TcatQia  &66a,  and  in  Apol- 
lonius  1,  1087.  1095.  the  voice  of  a  foreboding  bird  is  called 
o66aj  these  passages  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Homeric  passage :  in  these  it  is  no 
such  involuntarily-spoken  prophecy  as  in  Homer;  nay,  the  poets 
just  quoted  have  used  oCOa  here  merely  as  synonymous  with  8^ 
(for  the  divine  and  prophetic  lies  in  the  epithets) ;  and  in  this 
they  had  also  an  ancient  precedent  in  the  Theogonia  10.  and  43. 
where  the  Muses  are  described  as  nsQtxaXlsa  ocaav  Uttfaij  afi- 
figoTOv  o66av  Utoat,  As  o<J0a  then  is  used  in  the  Theogonia 
for  the  voice,  and  for  any  sound  in  general,  —  for  instance,  at 
832.  of  the  lowing  of  the  bull,  at  701.  of  the  noise  made  by  the 
fighting  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  Hymn  to  Mercury  443.  of  the 
sound  of  the  lyre,  —  all  this  is  to  be  observed  and  distinguished 
from  the  definite  usage  of  the  word  in  Homer;  but  this  same 
geiveral  meaning  made  it  natural  that  it  should  also  be  used  in 
the  ease  of  anything  being  foreboded.  And  as  it  gradually  be- 
came less  used  in  that  general  sense,  it  retained  in  the  common 
prose  of  the  day,  as  an  old  word,  the  presaging  sense  only,  as 
in  Plato  and  in  the  passages  quoted  by  Ruhnken  from  other 


[Compare  Hes.  Op.  76?.  —  Ed.] 
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writers.  Hence  was  formed  also  the  verb  itt svsd^ai,  which 
the  grammarians  confounded  with  the  Homeric  verb  o66€ad^air. 
See  Ruhnken,  Moeris,  and  Pierson. 


87.  OvXal^   ovXoxvxai. 

1.  The  generally  received  account  of  oiko%vxai,  in  Homer 
is  this,  that  it  means  whole  barleycorns^  which  were  strewed 
over  the  sacrifice  and  the  altar,  and  that  it  is  so  called  noQu 
TO  ovkagy  xovtidtiv  okag ,  %iBLV  tag  XQt.d'dg.  Now,  as  what  the 
Romans  used  for  a  similar  purpose  was  called  molay  which 
means  grain  coarsely  ground,  we  see  here  a  diflference  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Italian  usage.  The  former  is  explained  by 
the  Greek  custom  of  retaining  in  their  sacred  offices  the  most 
ancient  mode  of  living;  consequently  they  used  whole  com, 
merely  a  little  roasted  and  mixed  with  salt ,  because  it  was  so 
eaten  before  the  invention  of  that  simplest  way  of  managing  the 
grain  by  treading  it  out.  See  Heyne's  Opuscula  1.  p.  368. 369., 
Voss  on  VirgiFs  Eclog.  8,  82.,  Schneider's  Lexicon  under  06- 
kaC  and  Ovk6%vxa,  This  account  of  the  old  Grecian  usage  is 
supported  also  by  plain  passages  of  the  grammarians;  above 
all  by  Suidas :  Ovkod^tBtv^^  XQtd'ag  inixieiv  totg  ^(laci^v  •  ovkdg 
yaQ  iksyov  tag  XQid'dg  xccrd  avtC^acvv  tfov  iffaietcSv,  ehteg  ijv'' 
akq/ira  vno  tijg  livktig  xaxB^vvOiiiva^,  xdg  ydg  ovkdg  XQOdtev 


^  Schneider^s  Lexicon  in  the  article  on  this  word  has  ovIo%vxhv. 

^  This  word  is  evidently  a  corruption,  as  the  meaning  of  ^tiviScD  is 
quite  different.  Nor  can  the  gloss  in  Suidas  rprjvl^cci^  ^(Sai^  60§^(iaij 
be  made  to  apply  to  this  in  any  way.  Under  ilfaiiSvcc  Suidas  has  the 
corruption  somewhat  differently;  Stcsq  rfv  aX(piza  ino  fivXfig  xarsipt}- 
riafiiva.  This  is  altered  to  xareilJfiyfiivcc,  Toup,  on  fjfausxdj  in- 
forms us  in  his  positive  manner  that  it  must  bexaretf/i^fiiva,  rest* 
ing  on  the  authority  of  Suid.  if/av,  ofiaXl^Biv^  XenxvvBi.v.  But  learned 
as  these  scholars  were,  they  were  the  more  so  from  having  the  usage 
of  Sophocles  floating  before  their  eyes,  who  in  the  Trach.  696.  has 
Mcxiiljri%jut  x&ovly  having  a  little  before  used  ilffj.  The  meaning  in 
this  passage  is  io  bruise  in  pieces,  change  to  dust.  This  is  therefore 
very  much  in  favour  of  that  amendment;  particularly  as  'ijfaiaxa  is  be- 
fore explained  ano  xfjg  xov  (ivXov  nsQiilr^aEcog,  of  the  circular  friction 
of  the  mill-stone.  It  is  however  inconceivable  howthtitnaxsilnp^iafUva 
or  'ilftixKffiiva  could  arise  out  of  -r}ffiyfiiva.   Whence  I  think  that  the 
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ixoTCtov  ovSdytCD  rij?  xarsQyaCiag  air(Sv  svQrj^ivrig.  xal  tag  ^iv 
XQLd'ctg  iiB%QivvvoXagxiov6iv  o[ iTOd^vovreg ratg  0novSatg^ 
iTCsl  ev^poXov  rfjg  Tcakaicig  vQoqy^g '  ta  SI  itoitava  trig  ^9'^^  cSgag^ 
toxrti6ti  rijg  av^ig,  Schol.  II.  a,  449.  Ovko%vtag,  tivlg  ta  xavd 
dt'  (Sv  ini%BOv  tctg  ovXdg*  at  TCQog  dvttSiaCtoXi^v  EiQTivtai  t(Sv 
tl^aL6tcSv^.  dnagxri  SI  t^g  XQotiQag  ^cDrjg  dneSCSovto  totg  d'sotg 
al  XQL^aL  nQO  tcSv  tcvqcSv  ydg  evQfjvtaiy  xal  aTCo  tov  nQOXQidij- 
vat,  tcSv  fiaXdvcjv  ovtog  civo^dadij0av.  —  OvXoxvrag^,  ovXdg. 
del  Si  XQi^al  (istd  aXcSv  iie^iy^Bvat^  Sg  inix^ov  totg  CsQOVQyov- 
^Bvoig  ^cioig  itQo  tov  dvsad'at,  ijtot  TtoXvnXrid'siag  X^Q^'^y  V  f*W~ 
^fjv  nou)v^€vot  t^g  dQX^^^£  pQciffscag,  (6g  ydg  (prjOt  0s6ipQa(ftog 
iv  rp  ^£qI  BVQTjfidtav,  tcqIv  i}  (idd'toatv  ot  av^QiXinov  dXatv  tov 
Sfi^ritQcaxov  xag^ov,  ovro  adag  avtdg  rjad'tov,  od'sv  ovXdg^  ai- 
tdg  (pYiauv  6  aoirjtrjg,  Eustath.  ad  II.  a,  449.  p.  100, 11.  Basil.  — 
at  ovXal  TCQOspdXXovtOj  aitivsg  tiqv  dgx'J^v  8Xav  ^rot  6c5ai  riC^C- 
ovto  ^qIv  ij  yeviiS&ai  td  tov  aXstov.  Sio  xal  ovXal  Xiyovtav  xaxd 
nQ6(5Xri\l)Lv  tov  v,  oXal  aXXcug  6g)s{Xov0ai  Xiyso^ai.  Schol.  Apol- 
lon.  1,  409.  OvXoxvtag  SI  ot^iv  td  xavdy  inel  dt'  a{>t(5v  (pigataL 
td  Tcgbg  d^aCav.  ot  Sh  tag  xgi^dg,  innSri  ovXdg  (perhaps  ovXag) 


word  was  originally  xofrfifw£<yfA«Va,  used  with  the  view  of  explaining 
}\fai(Sxd^  as  the  verh  if/or/co  was  not  a  very  common  one  elsewhere ;  at 
least  I  know  it  only  from  the  passage  of  Porphyry  (which  I  shall 
have  to  quote  hereafter),  where  it  is  also  used  with  tf/awiroV,  but  so 
that  it  may  be  doubted  what  it  exactly  means.  As  I  cannot  here  sa- 
tisfy myself  about  this  word,  I  must  refer  to  Foes.  CEc.  Hippocr.  v. 
'il)m(5xriv  fid^av.  From  the  passages  there  quoted,  compared  with  that 
of  Porphyry  and  this  in  Suidas,it  appears  to  me  that  tf;a/fiv  properly 
meant  to  moisten  the  coarsely-ground  corn,  and  make  it  into  dough, 
of  which  were  made  the  altar-cakes  offered  up  at  the  end  ^f  the  sa- 
crifice, as  the  salted  barley  was  at  the  beginning. 

^  This  is  the  reading  inWassenbergh.  In  Villoison,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  tag  ovXag '  xai  yigi^ai  8e  ngog  avxtdiaatoXriv  rwv  i/;. :  the  words 
from  aTtuQXTi  to  xgi^al  are  wanting. 

*  In  the  old  collection  of  the  scholia  and  inWassenbergh  this  stands 
as  a  separate  scholium,  but  Villoison  gives  it  connected  with  the  for- 
mer one,  thus ;  mvofiaad-rjaav.  ygi^ag  Ss  fied'^  icXcov  fisii,  imyzov  toig 
liQOVQyriiisvoig  f .  &c. 

*  Thus  the  Schol.  min.  and  Lcid.  ap.  Wassenbergh.  Villoison,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  the  Etym.  M.  (in  which  stands  this  same  scho- 
lium), have  oXag, 
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MfiaXXov  totg  fiai^olg.  Apollon.  Lex.  v.  OvXoxituQ : —  otav  dl 
kiyHj  xal  ovXoxvtas  avikovxo^  6a(plg  eSg  aiitdg  tag  xiftd-dg  (Srj~ 
{LaCvBi^  olov  tag  oXag  x^Ofiivag  inl  tdv  Oxovd&v. 

2.  We  will  for  the  present  say  no  more  of  the  antiqnarian 
supposition  that  the  Greeks  strewed  the  sacred  barley  whole. 
But  before  we  leave  the  subject,  we  will  endeavour  to  prevent 
any  one  taking  the  etymology  of  the  word  as  one  of  the  proofs 
of  this  supposition.  If  ovkoxvtai  had  been  the  only  word  used, 
its  etymology,  combined  with  those  testimonies  above  detailed, 
would  certainly  have  made  it  very  probable.  But  there  occurs 
also  in  Homer  Od.  y,  441.  and  in  the  later  writers,  for  this  same 
sacred  barley,  the  simple  word  ovkaC  itself.  This  word  however 
is  always  an  oxyton,  an  accentuation  contrary  to  all  analogy. 
The  sound  of  Ike  adjective  is  oAiy,  Ion.  ovkri'.  if  now  by  the 
omission  of  if^#ij,  xifi^ai,  it  were  used  as  a  substantive,  whence 
came  the  change?  for  neither  in  Greek  nor  in  German  are  the 
accent  and  pronunciation  of  an  elliptical  adjective  ever  changed. 
But  should  any  one  doubt  whether  this  accent  were  transmitted 
down  to  the  grammarians,  still  less  would  these  latter  have  in- 
troduced it  of  themselves,  —  they  who  rather,  as  we  see,  use 
every  means  to  make  us  feel  the  correctness  of  ovkag  XQi^dg. 
And  still  more  forced  would  seem  to  be  the  attempt  to  distin- 
guish this  word  by  its  so-called  radical  accentuation  of  ovkcci^ 
from  another  ovkcU  signifying  scars.  Nay,  even  if  we  overlook 
all  this,  what  is  to  be  said  to  the  form  6ka£y  as  good  Attic  writers 
called  the  sacrificial  barley?  See  Aristoph.  Eq.  1167.  Pac.  948. 
960.  The  Ionic  dialect,  which  generally  substitutes  the  lenis 
for  the  aspirate,  does  so  more  particularly  in  certain  changes  of 
the  vowels,  as  in  Skog  ovkog,  and  also  in  Sgog  ovQogj  6d6g  ovd6g: 
but  whese  in  the  Attic  dialect  is  the  analogy  for  this  6kai 
coming  from  okai? 

3.  In  addition  to  this  comes  a  doubt  of  another  kind.  The 
name.o^Aa^,  ovkoxvxai  is  evidently  the  ancient  name,  that 
which  was  handed  down  from  the  olden  time  with  the  thing 
itself.  How  came  it  then  that  the  sacrificial,  barley  was  so 
studiously  called  by  a  name  signifying  whole,  at  a  time  when 
grinding  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  ?  The  language  would 
not  have  had  recourse  to  this  appellation  until  a  later  time, 
^vhen  the  use  of  unground  com  was  something  remarkable. 
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Do  we  not  therefore  see  here  the  inexperienced  etymologist, 
who  unreflectingly  supposes  that  what  appears  remarkable  to  him 
must  have  appeared  so  to  the  primitive  framers  of  a  language  ? 

4.  To  these  doubts  may  be  added  a  positive  trace.  What 
the  Oreeks  called  ovXai^  6kaC^  the  Latins  called  mola.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  following  analogy  is  clear  enough  for  us  to  infer 
the  same  relation  between  mola  and  6XaC,  as  we  find  between 
fula  —  fa:  MarSy  mas^ man's  —  "^pi???  &qq7]v:  ^dXi}^  (Acc6xdXi]  — 
a/fl,  axilla:  (lovd^Xevto  —  dvd^Xsvio:  ^oifxog  (in  the  sense  of  a 
branch)  synonymous  with  o6xog.  Further,  as  the  Latin  mola  is 
ah  old  verbal  substantive  of  molere^  so  is  also  iAif  a  regular 
verbal  form,  and  the  synonymous  verb  o£fers  itself  to  us  at  once 
in  aXic}y  which  by  the  change  of  vowel  is  only  another  form  of 
iXG)^  a  verb  still  extant  in  Homer  (Od.  «,  132.  Zfvg  iX6ag  ixi- 
a66B)  in  the  sense  of  to  strike:  and  to  beat,  beat  in  pieces,  is  well 
known  to  have  been  the  fundamental  idea  of  grinding  in  that 
early  time,  when  com  was  not  yet  rubbed  but  trodden  to  pieces. 
As  laovri  then  comes  from  piivd'y  tQanij  from  rp^^ro,  rpa;ra>; 
rofiif  from  zi^ivtOj  xdfiVG};  fioXij  from  fiaXXto;  so  is  dXtj  (as  it 
speaks  for  itself)  a  verbal  substantive  from  IXo,  dXito^,  But 
the  Latin  and  German  verbs  molere,  mahlen,  are  naturally  and 
et3rmologically  the  same  with  this  Greek  verb,  of  which,  if 
another  proof  were  wanting,  we  have  the  information  of  Hella- 
dius,  that  aXcvQOVj  evidently  derived  from  dXicj ,  has  another 
{orm  luiXsvQOv'^ . 

5.  Let  us   now  shut  our  ears  for   a  moment  against  the 


®  From  the  same  verb  doubtless  comes  (and  this  is  a  farther  con- 
firmation of  the  above)  the  word  ol(Mg*,  a  mortar,  in  which  the  aspi- 
rate is  introduced,  exactly  as  in  OQ^g  from  ttQCD  and  from  o^o),  aQfici 
and  aQfAO^o)  from  Sqcd.  See  Art.  52.  sect.  2. 

^  Chrestom.  p.  8.  Ed.  Meurs.  Ap.Phot.p.867.H<ESch. 'TOrt  to  ahv- 
gov  Kaxi  nXtovaafiov  rov  (i  icxlv  svQsiv  (laXBVQOv '  aal  to  fila  dh  ix  rov 
ta  ysyovog  nueta  nXiovctCfiov  f^w  to  fi.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
more  correct  principles  to  say,  that  in  those  forms  where  the  (i  is 
wanting  it  is  cut  off,  and  consequently  the  Latin  and  German  form 
would  be  thus  proved  to  be  the  older.  In  this  case  therefore  we 
should  naturally  look  around  in  search  of  the  radical  idea  (o  beat. 
This  is  unfortunately  lost,  but  malleus  and  mulcare  are  plainly  deri- 
vatives of  it. 

*  [But  see  note,  p.  270.  —  Ed.] 
Gg2 
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account  which  we  have  met  with  of  the  whole  barley  in  the 
Grecian  sacrifices:  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question. 
Whether,  if  we  had  never  heard  of  that  usage,  but  knew  only 
the  mola  of  the  Romans  and  the  6kaC  of  the  Greeks,  and  had 
before  our  eyes  the  analogy  above  described,  we  should  not 
think  that  we  had  a  decisive  etymological  proof  that  those  two 
sister-nations  used  in  their  sacrifices  com  coarsely  ground? 

6.  Hence  then  a  suspicion  may  arise,  whether  that  historical 
information,  like  many  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
does  not  owe  its  origin  more  or  less  to  the  etymology  of  Skog^ 
ovXog;  as  it  is  well  known  that  etymological  speculation  was 
a  family  failing  of  the  Greek  grammarians.  Nor  let  us  be  led 
astray  by  the  name  of  Theophrastus,  as  occuning  in  one  of  the 
passages  quoted  in  its  favour.  Theophrastus  says  nothing  more 
than  what  we  knew  without  him,  "that  men,  before  they  in- 
vented the  treading  or  bruising  of  com,  ate  it  whole."  For  the 
application  to  the  ovXai  ''of  the  poet"  evidently  does  not  belong 
to  Theophrastus,  who  was  not  obliged  to  resort  to  Homer  for 
6Xai  or  ovXat,  as  the  thing  was  so  called  all  around^him5  but  it 
belongs  to  the  grammarian  from  whom  the  Etym.  M.  and  the 
scholiast  have  taken  this  remark. 

7.  The  same  Theophrastus  is  said  indeed  to  have  spoken  more 
clearly  on  this  point  in  Porphyry  de  Abstin.  2,  6.  Tavtaig  {ratg 
XQi^atg)  dx'  iXQX^S  ^^v  ovkoxvtctto  xatd  tag  itQcitag  ^v6Cag  to 
tc5v  dvd-QcSjccjv  ysvog.  vatSQOv  Si  iQei^aiLsvcDV  ts  avtdg  Hal  vqv 
tQOtpfjv  tlfaL6a(iivci)v ....  tov  akriXB6^ivov  fiiov  naqd  tbv  nQda^ev 
(laxaQiCd-ivtogy  dTttJQliavto  te  t^g  ^ai6%^B{0Yig  tQoqyfjg  7CQ(Stov  sig 
7CVQ  zotg  ^6otg,  o&sv  itt  xal  vvv  TCQdg  ttp  tiXsi  t(3v  d-vtiXiSv 
toig  il)aia%'st0i  d^vXi](ia0i  XQ^C^^^^^'  But  it  should  be  re- 
marked, that  though  Porphyry  names  Theophrastus  many  times 
from  section  5.,  he  by  no  means  does  it  in  such  a  way  that  this 
writer  is  to  be  considered  the  author  of  all  which  is  there  ad- 
vanced ;  hence,  then,  none  of  the  separate  propositions  in  which 
he  is  not  immediately  named  (he  is  not,  for  instance,  in  section  6.) 
can  be  with  any  certainty  attributed  to  him.  Whatever  therefore 
can  be  gathered  from  this  passage  —  and  it  is  neither  much  nor 
clear  —  is  of  no  further  value  than  as  the  opinion  and  authority 
of  one  more  of  the  later  writers. 

^  See  above,  note  2. 
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8.  But  the  supposed  diflference  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  usage  is  merely  a  remark  of  the  moderns  grounded  on 
the  above  information,  and  compared  with  the  somewhat  verbose 
description  which  Servius  gives  on  Virg.  Eel.  8,  82.;  of  how  the 
Roman  mola  was  bruised,  ground,  and  prepared  with  salt.  Ko 
trace  of  a  distinction  maintained  with  such  formality  is  to  be 
found  in  that  writer  in  whom  every  one  would  look  for  it,  — 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  On  the  contrary,  that  author 
(7,  72.  p.  478.  479.  Sylb.)  shows  the  exact  agreement  of  the 
Roman  with  the  Homeric  usage  in  sacrifices,  namely,  that  the 
former  prepared  the  victim  ^rj^r^tQog  xccQTCOvg  iniQQdvavtsgy 
with  whom  he  then  compares  the  Homeric  heroes  as  (ydXatg  %()o- 
^Bvovg.  He  who  goes  on  to  show  how,  amidst  all  the  diflferences 
produced  by  nationality  and  time  in  the  customs  of  the  two 
people,  they  still  essentially  agreed,  would  surely  have  men- 
tioned that  difference  of  usage,  and  given  the  reasons  for  it, 
if  it  had  been  something  so  notorious;  as  he  has  in  fact  con- 
trasted the  far  or  ^sa  of  the  Romans  with  the  barley  of  the 
Greeks.  But  as  he  draws  a  distinction  between  ^ia  and  xqi^^ 
while  on  the  contrary  he  uses  ^ijfirjtQog  xaQTCoi  and  ov^ac  as 
expressions  intended  to  give  only  the  same  common  general 
idea,  it  is  evident  that  had  he  known  ovXai  to  have  that  mean- 
ing, he  could  and  must  have  avoided  naming  it  here,  if  he 

.  wished  not  to  touch  on  the  difference  as  being  one  of  no  essen- 
tial importance. 

9.  I  hope  now  to  be  able  to  satisfy  my  readers  by  the  fol- 
lowing account.  'O^rj,  olal^  mola,  was  the  old  name  for  grain 
in  general;  in  its  strictest  sense,  for  that  which  was  ready-pre- 
pared for  food  by  treading  or  grinding:  but  it  was  very  natural, 
that  this  name,  taken  from  the  process  through  which  the  grain 
passed,  should  be  the  same  general  name  for  grain  which  it  had 
borne  previously  to  that  first  simple  process;  in  the  same  way 
as  both  the  Germans  and  English  call  by  the  same  name  of  corn 
(Germ.  Korn)  the  grain  prepared  for  grinding  and  the  green 
plant  still  standing  in  the  field.  Equally  natural  is  it  that  this 
name  should  have  remained  appropriated  to  that  species  of 
grain  which  was  first  in  general  use,  viz.  to  bariey,  as  in  Ger- 
man the  name  A'om  [answering  to  the  English  word  corn,  and 
signifying  grain  in  general],  is  given  more  particularly  to  rye 
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I  the  grain  most  used  in  Germany],  aS  in  French  wheat  is  called 
fromenU  And  as  a  proof  that  this  account  is  the  only  correct 
one,  another  species  of  grain  akin  to  barley  bore  the  name  of 
okvQa,  With  regard  however  to  the  barley  it^lf,  the  old  name 
oAif  was  driven  out  of  conmion  use  by  another  word  xptd-i/®,  and 
the  former  then  retained  exclusively  the  sacred  meaning.  The 
most  ancient  simple  process  by  which  grain  was  prepared  for 
food  was  by  merely  treading  it  out,  the  object  of  which  was  not 
so  much  to  bruise  the  com  as  to  free  it  from  the  chaff.  Now  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  there  existed  any  tradition  whatever  of 
the  times  before  men  had  learned  even  to  tread  out  the  com. 
But  that,  before  the  invention  of  baking,  the  raw  com  was 
moistened  and  salted  to  give  it  a  relish,  and  that  the  mola  salsa 
or  6Xa£  was  an  offering  of  this  the  oldest  kind  of  farinaceous 
food,  is  a  very  natural  and  probable  supposition.  The  only 
thing  necessary  in  this  case  was  to  preserv^e  a  visible  contrast 
between  this  and  the  fine  flour  or  baked  dough  of  the  later 
times.  Raw  barley,  coarsely-ground  barley,  or  barley-grit  are 
all  in  this  respect  one  and  the  same  thing;  although  it  is 
possible,  nay,  in  the  minuteness  of  the  sacerdotal  regulations 
it  is  very  probable,  that  in  the  form  and  manner  of  preparing 
this  mola  there  were  different  observances  in  different  temples. 
But  no  supposition  of  a  regular  and  constant  distinction  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  one  using  the  barley  whole 
and  the  other  coarsely  ground,  possible  as  the  thing  may  be  in 
itself,  is  to  be  entertained  without  the  express  testimony  of  the 
ancients. 

10.  That  it  is  far  more  probable  for  the  dlai  of  the  Greeks, 
like  the  mola  of  the  Latins,  to  have  been  also  barley  somewhat 
trodden  and  bruised,  of  which  in  all  cases  could  be  made  a 
kind  of  dough,  is  shown  by  the  jest  in  Aristophanes  Eq.  1167. 
where  Cleon  offers  /Ji^^og  a  iia^iaxriv  'Ex  tc5v  dXcSv  tcSv  ixUvlov 
lieiucyfiavrjv.  But  where  coarse  grit  was  in  use,  there  it  is  ewi- 
dent  that  this  coarsely-trodden  barley,  necessarily  mixed  with 


^  When  I  compare  the  word  xgi  with  KQvog  and  (yKQiosig^  and  the 
Latin  hordeum  with  horrere,  it  appears  to  me  probable  that  the  hor- 
ridumy  the  pointed,  prickly  beard,  which  particularly  characterizes 
barley,  is  the  origin  of  this  name. 
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a  great  deal  of  whole  grain,  must  have  been  opposed  to  meal, 
as  if  it  had  been  whole  barley,  whole  com.  Thus,  therefore, 
we  must  interpret  the  ito  xal  vvv  in  the  passage  in  Suldas;  and 
thus  certainly  might  have  arisen  in  a  very  early  period  (perhaps 
as  early  as  Theophrastus)  the  etymology  of  the  word  QvXo%vtai 
from  okog^  ovkog'^  although  it  is  also  possible  that  from  this 
etymology  was  first  formed  the  exact  supposition  that  in  the 
Homeric  times  they  really  did  use  in  their  sacrifices  com 
literally  whole.  From  such  suppositions,  (brought  forward  in 
the  shape  of  historical  facts,)  which  we  can  no  longer  read 
in  their  original  authors,  arose  first  the  confused  and  contra- 
dictory scholia  and  glosses,  such  as  those  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  and  from  which  men  fancy  they  can  draw  antiquarian 
proofs.  I       -       .  ;  . 

11.  That  the  prevailifag  testimony  in  the  case  befcflpe  u^i&4B 
general  nothing  but  speculation  of  the  grammarians  is  clear 
also  from  this,  that  the  explanation  there  given  was  by  no 
means  universally  current,  as  very  many  good  scholia  and 
glosses  do  not  at  all  mention  it.  For  instance  we  have  in 
Hesych.  *Okal^  XQtd'ai^  aitaQ%aC,  Ovkdg^  KQid'dg.  OvXoxvtag^ .... 
XQid'dg  7ceq>Qvyfiivccg.  And  from  the  corrupted  gloss  'ETCLTceXdvi^ai^ 
dXai,  xal  Ttdicava^  we  see  at  least  that  the  subject  of  it  is  a  piece 
of  dough,  or  a  baked  cake,  which  nevertheless  is  explained  by 
6Xa£.  By  comparing  this  last  with  the  gloss  ^E^nnikava^  noxava^ 
I  would  propose  to  read  it  ^ETCVTcikavaj  aC  dXai,  xal  ndnava. 
Probably  ffiTcikava  and  imniXava  were  the  nam.es  for  cakes 
which  were  laid  vpon  the  animal  for  s^rifice,  a1^d<^tti(i^e£ore 
another  form  of  the  mola.  Smd. 'OXal  xal  odXaiy  aC^iie^  aXcSv 
fi6^iyiiivaL  xQLd'al  xal  totg  d^a6iv  iia^XXd^evai,  Moschop.  ad 
Hom.  II.  a,  449.  OvXoxvtag  iXsyov  xd  xava  8i  (Sv  at  ovXal  i%i- 
ovxo  •  ovXal  8i  siotv  alxQif^aCy  ivtavd'a  Sh  aCfierd  iXSv  ^eficyiie- 
vai  XQi.d'al  Xiyovtai  dTCo  fiigovg,  agim....  {lege  ixixBov)  t(p 
fiofip  TtQO  Tov  CiQOVQyijaac  xd  Ugeta,  Schol.  Uom.  Od.  y^  441. 
oiXdg^  iXaiofiQOXovg  XQid^dg. 
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1.  The  epithet  ovXog  occurs  in  so  many  and  such  completely 
diflferent  kinds  of  expression  in  Homer,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  us,  even  supposing  a  twofold  leading  sense  proceeding 
from  a  twofold  root  or  stem,  to  see  our  way  through  it.  If  we 
look  at  the  form  of  the  word  ip  search  of  its  meaning,  the  most 
natural  supposition  will  be  that  ovXog  is  the  common  lonicism 
for  oXog:  but  this  is  the  very  sense  with  which  we  can  make  the 
least  progress  in  explaining  the  Homeric  passages,  although 
Gesner  (ad  Orph.  Arg.  955.)  and  Damm  endeavour,  in  a  man- 
ner forced  beyond  example,  to  reduce  almost  everything  to  that 
sense.  Far  greater  progress  may  be  made  by  deriving  the  word 
from  dXstVy  by  virtue  of  which  ovXog  is  the  same  with  iXodg;  but 
this  again  leaves  out  a  number  of  passages,  in  which,  if  we  form 
our  judgment  from  what  the  context  evidently  requires,  we 
should  generally  be  satisfied  with  the  sense  of  sofi^  woolly; 
which  meaning  is  again  supported  by  what  we  know  to  be  its 
common  use  in  prose,  in  which  it  means  crisp  or  cttrled. 

2.  If  we  pass  in  review  all  the  Homeric  passages,  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  the  epithet, 

1.)  ofihexXatva  and  the  rdTtrjgyll.  jr,  224.  o,  646.  Od.  *, 
50.  299.  12?  338.  x,  451.  p,  89.  r,  225.,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  ovXij  Xdxvri  of  the  xXatva,  II.  x,  134. 

2.)  o{  the  hair  of  the  head,  Od.  J,  231.  ^,  158.,  to  which  belongs 
also  ovXoxdQi]vog  in  Od.  r,  246. 

3.)  of  ilfflrr^,  11.^,461.  717. 

4.)  of  Achilles,  II.  g),  536. 

5.)  otihe  dream,  II.  /J,  6. 8. 

6.)  of  t?ie  cry  of  the  starlings  or  daws,  and  of  the  fugitives,  II. 
9,  756.  759. 

7.)  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  Od.  9,  343. 

8.)  oi  a  month,  Od.  co,  118. 
No  one  will  ever  succeed  in  bringing  these  passages  under  any . 
two  of  the  three  leading  senses  given  above  without  proceed- 
ing in  an  unphilosophical  manner.     On  the  contrary,  at  first 
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sight  they  range  themselves  thus:  first,  the  passages!,  and 
2.;  secondly y  from  3.  to  6.  inclusive;  thirdly ,  7.  and  8.;  which 
three  divisions  wo  must  now  consider  separately. 

3.  The  lonicism  of  ovlog  for  oXog  is  indeed  difficult  to  be 
proved  from  any  other  source  than  the  Homeric  passages  which 
we  are  here  examining;  but  it  is  undoubted,  not  only  from 
such  compounds  as  oikofieXijg,  ovkofieXcay  ovXo^vaCa^  but  also 
especially  from  the  other  form  okog  never  appearing  in  any  of 
the  remains  of  Epic  poetry  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
whether  Homeric,  Hesiodic,  or  Cyclic*;  where  also  we  never 
find  Spog,  a  boundary ,  but  always  ovgog.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  this,  like  many  other  things,  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
later  Epics,  ApoUonius  and  CalUmachus,  who  use  the  form  oXog. 
In  Homer,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  without  any  appearance  of 
force  ovXog  for  ZXog  in  two  of  the  verses  above  referred  to ;  viz.  in 
Od.  o,  1 18.  (of  a  distant  journey), 

M-rprl  i*  Sq^  ovXtp  ncivxct  neQjjacnisv  sxfQia  novvop^ 
and  Od.  9,  343. 

"Aqxov  r'  (yvXov  ikav  nsQmcckXiog  in  Tiavioto 
Kal  iigiagy  Sg  ot  XHQSg  ixcivdccvov  afifpt§aX6vtt. 

To  which  may  be  added  from  the  Homeridic  poetry  Hymn. 
Merc.  113. 

IIoXXcc  is  ndyTiava  xaAcr 

OvXa  Xctpnv  inid^rixev  .    . 

(of  the  wfiole  pieces  of  wood  laid  on  the  fire  after  it  was  made), 
and  again  at  v.  137. 

OvAoTted',  ovXoxctQfiva  nvQog  jcaretfa/Ltvar'  ccvriiy^ 

and  from  the  later  imitation  of  Aratus  717.  Why  I  do  not 
quote  ovXoxvrag  also ,  is  evident  from  the  account  given  of  it  in 
the  last  article. 

4.  Equally  certain  also  is  the  meaning  of  ovXog  as  derived 

[Under  this  term  were  included  all  the  early  Greek  poets  who 
iitated  Homer  by  describing  in  Epic  poetry  some  circumstances  of 
the  Trojan  war  or  of  the  destruction  of  Troy>  as  well  as  those  who 
chose  their  subjects  from  the  earliest  mythological  stories  of  Greece 
until  the  return  of  Ulysses.  For  a  copious  account  of  them  see 
Hoyne's  Excursus  1.  ad  Acneid.  2.  —  Ed.] 
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from  6lsi:i¥.    For,  in  the  fint  pbee,  tbe  forauiliQii  ia  perfecdy 

analogical;  as  the  verb  itself  in  its  participle  ovXofievog  length^is 
the  first  syllable;  and  both  forms  dXoog  and  ovlog  stand  ex- 
tremely well  side  by  side  to  supply  the  necessity  of  the  metre, 
and  even  to  mark  a  diflference  of  meaning,  in  as  much  as  the 
former  retains  that  of  dXstv  more  literally  than  the  other  does. 
In  the  more  general  sense  of  bad,  horrid,  ovXog  occurs,  without 
any  force  and  very  consistently,  in  the  passages  above  men- 
tioned from  3  to  6.  This  epithet,  for  instance,  is  most  natu- 
rally given  to  Mars,  but  equally  so  to  Achilles  also,  as  the  ap- 
pellation is  applied  to  him  by  the  Trojans  (II.  %  536.);  ^^iSta 
yctQy  (17]  ovXog  dviJQ  ^g  retxog  akrixai.  And  it  quite  accords 
with  the  language  of  the  common  people  to  call  a  screaming  cry 
a  vilCy  horrid  cry :  nor  can  the  expression  be  used  more  appropri- 
ately than  at  11.  q,  755.  et  seq.,  where  it  is  said,  that  as  starlings 
or  daws,  when  they  see  the  hawk,  fly  away,  ovXov  xsxXijyovtsg^ 
so  did  the  Greeks  flying  before  Aeneas  and  Hector.  And  lastly, 
with  regard  to  the  dream  (II.  /J,  init.),  it  might  appear  a  de- 
bateable  point  whether  the  epithet  should  be  understood  here 
in  that  sense,  because  it  is  used  in  the  eighth  verse  as  a  word 
of  address  where  nothing  is  meant  unkind  or  oflfensive.  Hence 
it  has  been  wished  to  apply  to  it  the  idea  of  soft:  but,  beside 
that  it  never  occurs  in  this  more  definite  idea  of  softness,  we 
must  recollect  that  what  may  be  a  very  suitable  epithet  for 
sleep  is  a  very  unsuitable  one  for  a  dream.  The  error  was 
that  a  fixed  epithet  was  expected  here,  whereas  it  is  evidently 
a  distinctive  one.  So  far,  therefore,  those  werfe  in  the  right  who 
wished  to  explain  ovXog  by  CtQsfiXogj  only  that  they  misun- 
derstood the  diJBFerence  which  belongs  to  the  passage.  For  this 
dream  speaks  quite  plainly  and  straightforwardly,  not  in  riddles ; 
but  what  it  says  is  not  true.  Dreams  were  of  two  sorts,  decep- 
tive and  true,  as  we  know  from  Od.  r,  560.  ct  seq.  And  as  in 
that  passage  (v.  568.)  Penelope  gives  her  dream,  which  she 
thinks  a  deceitful  one,  the  passionate  epithet  oialvog  (/iXX^  i^ol 
ovx  ivxBvd'Bv  —  from  the  true  gate  —  ito^ai  alvov  ovscgov  ^EX- 
&i(i£v),  so  here  the  really  deceptive  dream,  which  Jupiter  sends 
to  Agamemnon,  is  called  in  the  cooler  narrative  ovXog,  pemiciotts; 
and  with  this  significant  epithet  Jupiter,  according  to  Homeric 
usage,  addresses  it  very  appropriately. 
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5.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  as  an  error  of  the  later  Epic,  that 
Apollonitts,  resting  on  the  authority  of  ovlog  and  ovXo^evog, 
frequently  uses  -oiXodg  for  6Xo6g;  for  if  this  form  had  really 
existed  in  the  older  language,  it  would  surely  have  appeared 
under  some  similar  necessity  of  metre  in  the  writings  of  the 
oldest  Epic  poets  also. 

6.  The  third  leading  meaning  of  the  word  ovXog  results  from 
the  passages  mentioned  above  under  Nos.  1.  and  2.,  and  is  ra- 
dically different  from  the  others  ^  As  an  epithet  of  the  xXcctva 
and  of  the  Xdxvri  on  the  ^^afva  it  gives  the  idea  oi  hairy ^  woolly. 
This  however  appears  not  to  suit  equally  well  the  two  pas- 
sages under  No.  2.,  viz.  Od.  g,  231.  and  ^,  158.  xadS}  xaQijtog 
OvXag  i}X£  xofiag.  But  even  here  the  epithet  ovXag  must  pre- 
vent our  thinking  of  long  softly-flowing  hair,  which  would  suit 
well  an  Apollo  or  a  Paris,  but  not  an  Ulysses.  The  term  xa- 
d-rjxs  depicts  merely  a  head  of  hair  falling  down  thick  and  full, 
and  oiiXag  denotes  it  to  be  in  large  locks,  bushy,  curly.  And 
in  this  sense  only  can  it  be  also  an  epithet  of  the  head  itself, 
as  when  the  aged  herald  Eurybates  is  ciiUed  (Od.  r,  246.)  ov- 
XoxaQfivog^  curly-headed.  With  this  agrees  also  the  usage  of  suc- 
ceeding prose  writers,  as  Herodot.  7,  70.,  where  ovX6zatov  tgt- 
XCD^a  denotes  the  woolly,  curly  hair  of  the  negroes,  who  thence 
are  called  in  other  writers  ovXoTQixeg.  In  Pollux  2.  chap.  3. 
ovXog  with  its  compoimds  is  quoted  from  the  language  of  com- 
mon life  as  used  of  hair,  and  in  4.  chap.  19.  it  is  cited  more 
than  once,  among  the  characteristics  of  tragic  personages,  as 
the  mark  of  arrogance  and  rudeness,  exactly  similar  to  the 
Po0TQVxoL(Jt  yavQa  axQaxtiyip  in  Fragm.  9.  of  Archilochus. 
Hippocrates  too  has  the  word  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as 
Homer,  using  ovAw  iQC&  of  wool,  as  we  learn  from  Erotian, 
who  explains  it  by  ii,aXax^\  and  in  so  doing  he  is  quite  correct 
as  to  the  sense;  only  it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  radical  idea  is  not  softness,  but  the  ivinding^  curly  ringlets 


^  I  call  radically  different,  not  only  such  words  and  meanings  as 
no  longer  announce  their  derivation  to  the  speaker,  but  those  in 
which,  supposing  that  originally  an  afHnity  really  existed  (here  it 
would  be  with  one  of  the  other  two  ovlo^)^  the  intermediate  ideas  or 
mediums  of  transition  joined  by  the  same  or  by  cognate  tones  have 
disappeared  from  the  language. 
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of  hair  producing  softness :  hence  the  derivation  of  the  word 
in  this  sense  from  alketv^  by  the  change  of  the  vowel,  is  not 
improbable ;  in  the  same  way  as  ovXa^og  dvSgcSv,  globus  vtranun, 
comes  from  that  same  verb^,  and  the  verbal  substantive  i^ovXtj 
is  acknowledged  to  come  from  ^^siXetv,  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  now  be  clear  how  incorrect  the  old  granmiarians  were 
in  deriving  ra  ovkuy  the  gums^  from  this  sense  of  the  word 
ovkog.  They  were  satisfied,  without  looking  philosophically 
to  the  radical  idea,  with  the  sense  oi  fiaXaxog  (evidently  joined 
with  the  idea  of  ovXog  by  mere  chance)  as  the  foundation  of 
a  new  radical  idea  tender,  which  appeared  to  them  to  suit  the 
gums.  But  is  it  not  better  to  leave  the  derivation  of  ra  ovka 
undecided,  and  place  it  as  a  word  by  itself,  until  other  combi- 
nations may  chance  to  throw  some  light  upon  it?  The  other 
varieties  of  meaning  in  which  the  adjective  ovlog  occurs  in  prose, 
and  in  the  later  poetry,  have  evidently  arisen  from  that  original 
sense  of  curlt/  by  unobserved  deviations  of  usage  and  by  arti- 
ficial orators  and  poets,  and  must  not  therefore  be  applied 
retrospectively  to  the  Epic  usage.  The  Lyric  poet  Stesichorus 
comes  however  very  near  to  it  when  he  uses  the  word  as  the 
epithet  of  a  wreath  of  violets  (p.  28,  5.  Suchf .),  tcov  xa  xoQ(oviSag 
ovXag:  as  such  a  wreath  consists  of  twisted  or  curled  flowerets 
pressed  close  together,  which  make  it  soft,  as  the  fleece  was 
in  the  former  instance^. 

7.  Next  to  ovXog  comes  the  form  ovXiog,  which  occurs  only 
once  in  Homer,  viz.  II.  A,  62.,  where  Hector,  now  fighting  in 
the  rear  of  the  army,  now  in  the  van,  is  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing comparison : 

^  For  a  somewhat  corrected  account  of  the  radical  idea  oiovkog 
and  ovXcinog^  see  Art.  44.  sect.  21. 

^  Passages  from  the  later  poets  may  be  seen  in  Steph.  Thesaur.  in 
v.,  as  also  in  Callim.  Epig.  5 ,  5.  Hymn.  Jov.  52.  H.  Dian.  247.  H. 
Del.  302.  and  in  Antip.  Sid.  73.  {ovlov  aeldeiv) ;  while  in  the  Latin 
dictionaries  crispus  may  be  compared  with  ovXogy  and  will  be  found 
to  undergo  the  same  transitions.  On  the  gloss  of  Erotian ,  OvXov 
OQoptov  to  TtvQQOv  xtvig  di  xriv  laofieyidT^  oq6§(p  anQOxoQdovtjv  ^  I 
hardly  know  what  to  say;  the  former  part  appears  to  me  to  arise 
from  the  comparison  of  a  red  wart  with  a  scar  or  with  the  gums ;  but 
the  other  seems  to  be  an  explanation  of  ovXog  for  oXov,  like  a  wart 
which  in  shape  and  size  resembles  a  whole  pea. 
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Olog  d^  in  vs(pi(ov  avaq>aiverai  ovXiog  aOrriQ 
IlaiKpaivoav^  xoxs  S*  avzig  iSv  vitpscc  amoswa  • 
".Ji^^'ExTwp,  &c. 
As  neither  the  context  nor  etymology  speaks  decisively  here  on 
the  word  ovhog^  and  Homer  himself  offers  no  parallel  passage, 
the  corresponding  usage  of  the  oldest  of  the  other  poets  would 
appear  to  deserve  our  first  attention.     In  the  Shield  of  Her- 
cules ovkiog  is  twice  an  epithet  of  Mars ;  Pindar  uses  it  as  the 
epithet  of  battle  and  of  an  elegy;  and  Sophocles  (Aj.  933.) 
makes  Ajax  curse  the  Atreidse  ovXlg)  6vv  ndd'H,  '  The  passage  of 
Homer  therefore  has  been  correctly  explained  from  the  earliest 
times  by  that  sense  of  ovlcogy  according  to  which  it  is  the  same 
as  ovXog  from  o^stv^  and  the  ovXiog  diSttlQ  has  been  supposed  to 
denote  Sirius  by  a  reference  equally  correct  to  II.  x^  26.  &c. 
where  Priam  sees  Achilles, 

nccfi(paivov&^  Stfr'  cc(St{q^  iTteCGv^evov  TtsSioio^ 

"Og  ^d  t'  OTtooQYjg  slai' 

Act^Ttqixctxog  [ilv  oy'  ictl^  Kaxov  di  ts  6ij^  xitvnxctL^ 
Kal  te  <piQ£i  tcoXXov  Ttvqsxov  dedotat  Pqoxololv  • 
''Slg  xov  %ccX%og  iXaiine  ne^l  oxri^EOiSi  ^iovxog. 

These  verses  give  full  and  sufficient  grounds  for  that  sense  of 
ovXiog,  Nor  is  the  designation  of  the  star  by  ovXtog  in  this 
particular  passage  idle  or  unmeaning,  since  it  is  the  hostile 
Hector,  threatening  destruction  to  the  Greeks ,  who  blazes  forth 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  battle.  All  else  therefore  which  an- 
cients and  modems  have  produced  on  this  verse .  needs  no 
further  notice.  One  thing  only  I  will  not  omit  to  mention, 
that  by  the  passage  of  Callimachus  H.  Del.  302.,  where  the 
evening  star  is  called  ovXog  i^siQaig  "E67tBQog^  any  one  might  be 
misled  to  understand  ovXiog  in  the  same  sense ;  nay,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Callimachus  had  the  Homeric  expression  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  it.  But  this  supposition  must  be  at  once  re- 
jected :  for  neither  can  ovhog  be  used  simply  for  ovkog,  curly,  nor 
is  the  transition  from  curly,  woolly^  to  the  gleaming,  twinkling 
rays  of  a  star,  Homeric,  however  respectable  a  rank  it  may  ob- 
tain among  the  modifications  of  meaning  introduced  by  the 
later  poetff*. — The  various  reading  avkiog  (seeHeyne),  old  as 

^  See  above,  note  3. 
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it  is,  (for  Apollonius  (4,  1629.)  had  it  in  his  mind,)  cames 
but  little  weight,  as  there  are  no  grounds  elsewhere  for  avXiog 
in  the  adjectival  sense  of  evening ^  vesper^  bringing  the  herds  home 
to  the  stall. 

8.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  very  ovliogy  fern.  ovXia, 
shoidd  as  a  name  of  Apollo  and  Diana  (see  Steph.  Thesaur.  2, 
1283.  c.  d.)  have  a  sense  just  opposite  to  the  above,  viz.  healing. 
For  myself  I  see  nothing  so  totally  inadmissible  in  the  idea  of 
understanding  this  form  here  also  in  its  common  meaning,  which 
is  favoured  by  the  very  name  of  ^AjtoXXmv,  and  seems  to  me 
to  suit  extremely  well  in  the  mouths  of  simple  men,  those  two 
powerful  deities  so  frequently  bringing  death  with  their  swift 
arrows:  and  to  this  may  be  supposed  to  refer  the  gloss  of 
Hesychius,  ovlia,  dXsd'Qta.  But  there  is  nothing  strange  in  that 
plain  contrast  of  meanings ;  as  ovXiog  in  this  sense  is  a  sacred 
mystical  word,  coming  down  to  us  from  other  times,  perhaps 
also  from  other  stems  or  roots.  And  there  are  in  the  language 
quite  as  good  grounds  for  the  derivation  as  it  is  commonly 
formed  (see  Steph.  1.  c.)  5  namely,  that  in  ovXogy  oXog^  lies  the 
idea  of  whole,  sound,  healed*,  with  which  is  joined  the  verb 
ovXblv,  of  which  the  imperative  has  been  preserved  in  Homer  as 
a  term  of  salutation,  Od.  cj,  401. 

OvXi  X6  aal  fiiya  ;t*>f^(>^? 
and  of  which  the  verbal  substantive  ovXij,  a  cure,  remains  in  the 
language  of  common  life  in  the  sense  of  a  scar.  On  this  I  will 
only  remark,  that  in  the  same  way  the  German  adjective  heilf, 
'salvus,'  means  in  the  Northern  dialects  (in  which  it  is  written 
heel)  'entirely,'  and  that  the  term  of  salutation  salve,  answering 
to  ovXb,  is  joined  in  the  same  way  wHh  the  corresponding  Latin 
word  salvus^. 


*  [A  striking  analogy  exists  in  our  word  whole  in  its  meaning  of 
entire,  sound,  healed.  — Ed.] 

t  [Hence  our  English  words,  hail,  heal,  health,  &c.  —  Ed.] 
^  Whoever  listens  merely  to  the  nearest  resemblance  of  sounds, 
will  join  the  Latin  vale  etymologically  with  ovAe,  But  in  valere,  vali- 
dus,  the  idea  of  health  does  not  come  from  that  of  totality  or  entire- 
ness,  but  merely  from  that  of  strength  and  excellence ;  i^nd  thus  »a- 
lidus  is  akin  to  pek%ltov,  to  the  Old  German  bold,  bald  (Angl.  bold),  to 
walten  (Angl.  to  rule  or  dispose  of  at  one^s  will  and  pleasure),  to  gC' 
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89.  "Oxa. 

I  introduce  this  word  merely  in  order  to  remark,  what  ap- 
pears to  have  entirely  escaped  observation,  that  it  occurs  only 
in  Homer,  that  it  always  precedes  and  strengthens  the  super- 
lative, and  indeed  that  (to  be  still  more  precise,)  in  the  only 
expression  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  to  us,  it  stands  before 
aQL6rog.  The  common  explanation  of  it  by  iloxcc  says  nothing: 
for  take  away  the  i^  and  you  deprive  the  word  of  its  significant 
part.  It  appears  indeed  difficult  to  derive  it  from  anything 
but  ix^tv^  but  how  it  is  to  be  deduced  from  this  general  idea 
is  left  entirely  to  conjecture  as  the  word  does  not  occur  in  any 
other  relation  which  might  offer  the  means  of  forming  a  com- 
parison. All  that  can  be  said  therefore  is,  that  it  is  a  word 
used  to  increase  the  force  of  &Qi6tog,  and  perhaps  of  superlatives 
in  general*. 

wallig  (AngL  powerful),  and  to  wohl  (Angl.  well).  On  the  other  hand, 
that  olog,  ovXog  is  also  etymologically  identical  with  the  German  /<ei7, 
heely  may  be  made  credible,  even  to  one  not  very  experienced  in  ety- 
mology, by  the  sound  of  the  vowel  in  the  English  words  whole  and 
wholesome  [German  heilsam].  But  as  the  Greek  oXog  became  in  Old 
Latin  soluSj  sollus,  as  we  learn  from  Festus,  so  is  also  the  Latin  salus, 
salvus,  akin  to  the  German  ffeil,  heil,  (Angl.  health,  healthy,)  by  which 
therefore  ovXi  and  salve  are  connected.  The  Old  German  term  of 
salutation  heil!  (Angl.  hailf)^  which  is  generally  taken  to  be  a  sub- 
stantive, and  so  construed,  may  also  quite  as  well  have  been  the 
iinperative  of  the  verb  heilen  (to  heal),  which,  like  old  verbs  in  ge- 
neral, has  the  intransitive  sense  (to  be  or  become  healthy  or  sound) 
as  well  as  the  transitive,  both  in  German  and  English,  as  we  say  in 
both  languages  with  regard  to  an  unsound  part,  *my  finger  is  healing.' 
In  this  way  too,  —  that  is  to  say,  by  a  comparison  with  the  German 
hcily  heilen,  — the  common  explanation  of  Apollo's  epithet  oiOvXiog 
will  be  supported  by  the  German  Heiland^  a  healer  or  saviour. 

*  [D5derlein,  by  a  very  happy  comparison,  says  that  ox(*  bears  the 
same  relation  to  oxvqog  as  the  Old  German  word  fast  (Angl.  very 
much)  does  to  fest  (Angl.  fixed,  firm).  We  may  add  the  Latin  valdey 
valduSy  and  the  French  fort  in  its  two  senses  of  very  and  strong. 
—  Ed.] 
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90.  'Ox»^ai. 

1.  The  principal  meaning  given  in  the  Lexicons  to  6%d'ic9j 
viz.  to  sigh  or  groan  deeply,  appears  to  be  founded  on  that  ety- 
mology of  the  old  grammarians  which  derives  it  from  vx^oq^  a 
hillock  {dvdatrjiia  r^g  yvs)y  meaning  thereby  the  heaving  of  the 
breast,  and  metaphorically  of  the  mind  (jisxB(OQC0ai  njv  ^p/v). 
But  the  idea  of  sighing  and  groaning  little  suits  Jupiter  or 
Neptune  in  such  passages  as  II.  a,  517.  '9',  208.  Nor  can  it 
be  supposed  to  mean  properly  anger,  or  a  threatening  posture, 
being  frequently  directed  toward  beloved  persons,  as  in  that 
very  passage  of  II.  a,  517.  and  at  ;r,  48.  It  certainly  does  ex- 
press also  the  feelings  of  an  inferior  at  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
his  superior  in  power,  as  at  II.  a,  570.  at  the  threats  of  Jupiter 
to  Juno,  "Slx^ri^av  d'  avd  dcSfia  /Jv6g  d^sol  ovQccvioveg,  or  at  o, 
184.  the  feelings  of  Neptune  at  the  threats  of  Jupiter.  We  see 
therefore  that  it  denotes  in  general  every  kind  of  violent  emotion 
{Unmuth,  'displeasure,  ill-humour,'  as  Voss  renders  it,  appears 
to  me  somewhat  too  weak  an  expression)  at  events ,  actions ,  and 
words  which  strike  the  mind  unpleasantly.  Hence  it  is  used 
in  the  soliloquy  of  one  vexed ,  (II.  ^  403.  (T,  5.)  'Ox^Oag  8*  dga 
Bint  JtQog  ov  ^syaXtjtoQa  d'v^ov, 

2.  Hence  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how,  among  so 
many  passages  of  this  kind,  it  should  ever  express  in  any  one 
instance  mere  astonishment,  as  Schneider  in  his  Lexicon*  says 
that  it  does.  At  II.  (p^  53.  Acliillcs  is  indeed  astonished  at  the 
unexpected  re-appearance  of  an  enemy  whom  he  thought  long 
ago  in  slavery :  his  astonishment  however  would  not  have  been 
expressed  by  6x^(fcct  but  for  the  vexation  which  accompanied 
it.  Nor  can  the  passage  of  Od.  S,  30.,  where  the  predominant 
feeling  is  pure  displeasure  or  indignation,  be  quoted  as  a  proof 
of  this  meaning  but  by  mistake. 


*  [This  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  first  or  second  edition  of  Schnei- 
der; in  the  third  and  last  edition  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
whole  account  of  the  word  there  given  is  an  abridgment  of  this  article 
of  Bnttinann.  —  Ed.] 
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3.  According  to  this  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  correct- 
ness of  the  other  derivation,  which  is  likewise  an  old  one,  and 
which  conneciB  ox^Cat  with  ax^BO^ccc]  although  the  latter  differs 
in  this,  that  it  is  used  primarily  of  the  literal  sense  of  a  burden, 
as  at  Od.  o,  457.  xoiXri  vrivg  rjx^Bto^  was  laden,  which  is  similar  to 
II.  V,  247.  ovd'  ccv  vr^vs  ixato^vyog  ax^^S  &QOtto:  thence  meta- 
phorically of  bodily  pain,  and  by  a  similar  metaphor  of  the  mind 
also  (II.  v,  352.),  ijx^^to  ydg  ^a  TqchcIv  da^vcciidvovg.  Nor  could 
any  one  have  overlooked  the  affinity,  had  not  the  change  of 
vowel  in  the  first  letter  of  the  word  given  it  a  quite  different 
shape  in  our  eyes,  which  are  accustomed  to  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment (compare  OQfiog  from  sHqo  in  art.  52.  sect.  2.).  But  the  same 
relation  which  oxsco  has  to  fx(o,  6x^i(*>  has  to  cix^(o\  for  the 
change  of  the  vowel  a  to  o  is  verified  by  fiaXXcOy  fioXij,  /JoA^ci,  and 
in  cases  exactly  parallel  in  the  initial  letters  by  OQXf^i^og  from 
&QX^i  ^^<J  oyt^og  from  aycaK 


^  The  change  of  vowel  is  always  fluctuating  between  a,  f ,  o ;  hence 
to  jSaAiw,  fioXri,  belongs  also  fiikog.  Compare  the  changes  oiiXico  in 
art.  87.  And  for  a  further  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we  have  as 
a  companion  for  Sxdvficii^  o^^io ,  another  form  with  f ,  drawn  from 
one  of  the  few  sources  of  the  old  provincial  dialects  which  are  come 
down  to  us.  The  verb  vnix^'tjxaiy  subvehat,  *  should  import  (into  a 
country)  /  and  the  derivative  formed  from  it  iiux^iaiina^  *  imports,' 
are  found  in  an  inscriptionr  containing  a  treaty  between  the  Hiera- 
pytnians  and  the  Priansians,  inhabitants  of  Crete,  given  inChishull 
Ant.  As.  p.  130.,  which  I  will  copy  word  for  word  from  Chishull, 
omitting  only  the  accents,  which  are  an  addition  of  his  own :  bi  de 
Tt  xa  0  isQanvTviog  vittx^icti  sg  TtqicivGiov  —  ttx^kta  saxG)  xa*  tCttyo- 
fisvcDi  KaiB^ceyonEVfoi  avra :  and  again  a  little  further,  cov  ds  xa  aTto- 
dcotai  Kaxcc  ^aXaCCav  S(a6ag  s^ayayyag  xtov  V7CSX^^(5ifA(ov  anodoxG)  xa 
xekeci.  The  connexion  of  these  forms  with  Sx^s<^9(^h  to  be  freighted^ 
seems  to  me  beyond  all  doubt :  nor  should  I  have  any  hesitation  in 
deriving  also  the  family  of  ^x^^i  H^Q^^f  fx^ea^ot  from  the  idea  of 
burdensome,  insupportable,  and  classing  it  etymologically  with  the 
above,  (as  I  have  done  before,)  if  this  opinion  were  not  outweighed 
in  my  mind  hy  another,  according  to  which  these  words  appear  to 
come  from  Ix,  l|,  (compare  Ilesych.  ix^h  H^f)  as  hosHs  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  idea  of  strange,  estranged. 
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91.    UfQa^  itiqav^  siiQfjv. 

1 .  TJdga  and  nigav  have  been  hitherto  explained  in  the  Lexi- 
cons to  be  the  same  word,  or  to  diflTer  only  in  sound  euphoniae 
gratia,  whereas  we  find  in  the  two  words  an  almost  constant 
diflTerence  of  usage ;  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  which  we 
must  first  call  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  ideas  of 
irans  and  ulira.  In  both  these  I  figure  to  my  mind  two  sepa- 
rate spaces,  and  suppose  myself  in  one  of  them.  But  in  irons 
my  first  thought  is  of  the  object  which  separates,  and  of  that 
as  occupying  a  space  of  a  certain  proportionate  size,  generally 
a  river  or  something  which  may  be  compared  with  it;  and  so 
by  trans  I  speak  of  the  other  side  of  it.  In  ultra  ray  first 
thought  is  of  one  of  the  two  spaces,  and  of  myself  in  it,  but  of 
the  separating  object  only  as  the  distant  line  of  boundary,  and 
by  ultra  I  speak  of  passing  that  line.  Both  are  frequently 
translated  in  German  hj jenseit,  'on  the  other  side;'  but,  to  be 
more  accurate,  trans  would  mean  jenseil,  'to  or  on  the  other  side, 
over,'  and  ultra,  daruber  hi'naus,  'beyond.'  When  I  say  trans 
Euphraten  I  imagine  myself  near  to  that  river,  and  speak  posi- 
tively of  the  other  side;  for  instance,  'he  is  fled  over  the  Eu- 
phrates ;'  in  which  the  thought  is,  Hq  is  now  on  the  other  side. 
When  I  say  ultra  Euphraten,  I  am  at  a  distance  from  that 
river,  and  speak  of  the  other  side  only  in  opposition  to  this 
side;  for  instance,  'he  is  fled  beyond  the  Euphrates;'  in  which 
the  thought  h,  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found  from  this  place  (o  that 
river*. 

2.  If  now  we  compare  accurately  the  passages  of  the  ancients 
we  shall  find  that  the  Greek  language  had  fixed  in  essential 
points  the  usage  of  xiqa  for  ultra,  nigav  for  trans.    Stephens 


*  [The  distinction  between  trans  and  ultra,  as  explained  here  by 
Buttmann,  cannot  be  exactly  preserved  either  in  German  or  in  Eng- 
lish ,  as  our  corresponding  expressions  give  no  idea  of  the  person 
speaking  being  near  to  or  distant  from  the  separating  object;  indeed 
it  seoms  hardly  probable  that  the  Latins  observed  this  distinction 
in  their  general  usage.  I  have  given  trans  a  twofold  rendering,  to 
suit  its  twofold  use  as  a  preposition  of  rest  and  of  motion.  —  Ed.] 
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however  defines  the  usage  of  niga  in  a  most  remarkable  way, 
by  stating  that  it  is  not  used  in  (what  is  its  proper  meaning)  de- 
scribing locality  ^  The  fact  is,  that  Bud»us,  whom  Stephens 
follows,  confines  xiga  to  the  sense  of  vtcIq  to  ^itQOv,  which 
certainly  every  one  will  remember  to  be  its  principal  sense; 
as  Tciga  tov  Sixaiov,  i.  e,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  justice;  or 
absolutely,  in  Xcn.  Anab.  6,  1,28.  ovxitt  niqa  inoXi4QXYi6av. 
It  is  possible  that  from  the  frequency  of  instances  of  a  moral 
kind,  the  ear  was  less  accustomed  to  the  word  expressing  ideas 
of  real  locality;  and  thence,  whenever  such  a  case  occurred, 
other  expressions  like  vndg  or  xogQ(oriQ(o  were  preferred.  But 
to  say  that  niga  was  never  used  in  that  sense  is  incorrect:  for 
instance,  we  find  in  Plat.  Phced.  p.  112.  e.  [chap.  60.  p.  299. 
Forster]  of  the  rivers  flowing  from  this  world  to  the  world 
below,  Svvatdv  Si  i6u  ixariQcoae  ^^XQ''  '^^^  ^eaov  xa^iivat  (to 
flow  downward),  nsQa  d'  ov.  Again  at  Eurip.  Here.  234.  ^jitXav- 
uxav  niga  Osvyeiv  oqcdv:  and  Aelian.  ap.  Suid.  v.  i^'^xov:  'Ed- 
Qcov  q)cc6^a  rd  ^iysd'og  t^rjxov  niga  xal  dvmtiQio  tov  tctov. 

3.  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  easily  produce  from  the  other 
word  nigavy  Ion.  Ttigriv,  a  usage  transferred  to  anything  moral, 
because  the  person  thinks  himself  near  to  the  separating  object. 
The  most  general  construction  of  this  form,  as  of  the  other,  is, 
that  the  separating  object  is  joined  with  it  in  the  genitive,  as 
nigav  tov  notcc^ov^  nigav  d-aXdcCrig )  and  this  is  the  only  one 
mentioned  in  the  Lexicons.  Now  as  Homer  also  uses  the  word 
thus  in  II.  ©,  752.  nigva^xs  nigriv  aXog  drgvystoio,  "was  accus- 
tomed to  sell  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,"  so  in  this 
verse  of  D.  j3,  535. 

jiox^cjv^  oT  vttlovCi,  niqrjy  UQtjg  EvfioCfig, 

no  other  interpretation  was  thought  possible  than  'on  the  other 
side  of  Euboea:'  and  Wood,  Heyne,  and  others  thought  to 
draw  from  this  a  fine-spun  argument,  that  Homer  lived  in  Asia 
or  in  one  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  But  how  could 
this  be?  Is  it  likely  that  Homer  should  speak  here  so  plainly 


*  See  Steph.  Thes.- under  Tti^av:  "  Riqctv  de  loco  tantummodo  di- 
citur:  atprfecedens  itiqa  nnnquam.'^ 
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and  as  it  were  audibly,  from  Asia?  and  that  none  of  the  an- 
cients, who  have  handled  this  often-discussed  subject,  none  of 
the  grammarians,  should  have  remarked  it,  —  no  mention  should 
be  made  of  it  in  the  scholium  to  the  verse?  I  consider  this  to 
be  impossible  ^  and  regard  it  as  a  decisive  proof  that  none  of 
the  ancients  understood  it  so.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  the  poet,  who  through  his  whole  poem  is  always 
in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  —  who,  for  in- 
stance, in  this  geographical  episode  leads  us  round  all  Greece, 
-—  should  at  once  in  this  particular  passage  fix  himself  in  his 
own  home.  And  lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  from 
the  distant  .coast  of  Asia,  from  which  no  eye  could  reach  to 
Greece,  the  poet's  first  thought  should  be  fixed  on  the  island 
of  Eubcea,  just  as  if  it  were  in  sight  and  obstructed  his  view, 
and  that  he  should  then  have  marked  the  coasts  before  which 
it  lies  with  such  an  expression  as  ^an  the  other  side  of**  an  ex- 
pression which,  as  spoken  from  Asia,  could  have  no  meaning 
but  with  reference  to  the  Aegean  sea,  certainly  not  to  an  island 
out  of  sight. 

4.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject;  jt^^v  here 
means  opposite.  That  is  to  say,  nigav  aXog  was  certainly  the 
natural  combination ;  whence  niQav  w^s  also  used  absolutely 
in  the  sense  of  on  the  other  side;  for  instance  in  Xenoph. 
Anab.  2,  4,  20.  noXXcSv  Zvtav  nigav ^  many  being  on  the  other 
side  {pi  the  river);  and  7,  2,  2.  nigav  sig  tijv  ^Aatav  ndXiv 
diafiijvaL  (from  Thrace);  so  also  rd  nigav,  wMt  is  or  happens 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  like.  From  this  was  now  formed 
anew  construction,  by  joining  (as  before  in  the  genitive  case) 
with  nigav  in  its  first  meaning,  but  now  used  absolutely,  the 
point  from  which  something  was  considered  as  lying  on  the 
other  side;  consequently  the  sense  would  be,  on  the  opposite 
side  from  f  opposite  to.  That  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the  Ho- 
meric passage  is  shown  by  tracing  the  narrative.  The  poet  leads 
us  from  the  Boeotians,  through  the  Phocians,  to  the  Locrians, 
and  from  them  toward  the  island  of  Eubcea.  In  this  scries, 
therefore,  that  designation  of  the  Locrians  could  mean  nothing 
else  than  that  they  lived  opposite  Euboea:  and  as  long  as  the 
idea  of  a  place  separated  by  water,  or  by  something  comparable 
with  it,  was  joined  with  nigav,  there  was  no  ambiguity.  If  the 
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genitive  denoted  such  a  separating  object,  ni^av  meant  on  the 
other  side;  if  it  marked  a  point  or  a  country  on  such  an  object,  it 
then  meant  opposite;  which  latter  was  afterwards  expressed  more 
plainly  according  to  subsequent  invention  by  dvtmigccv,  ctvti- 
niQag,  xaravxixiQav^  avxixQVy  &c.;  when  of  course  that  other 
more  simple  but  not  so  expressive  term  became  less  used. 

5.  That  the  ancients  also  understood  the  passage  in  no 
other  way  is  proved,  first  by  the  unequivocal  usage  of  this 
word  in  ^schylus,  when  speaking  of  the  same  geographical 
point  (Agam.  198.)  it  is  said  of  the  Grecian  army  Xakxidog 
Tcdgav  ixoolf  (halting)  naXiQQod'oig  iv  AvXidog  tonovq.  Next 
comes  Strabo's  quotation  of  this  very  verse  (lib.  9.  p.  426.)^ 
where  he  infers  from  it  that  Homer  knew  the  other  Locrians ; 
and  consequently  he  looked  upon  the  expression  niQriv  Ev^oCrig 
as  an  antithesis  added  by  the  poet  to  mark,  the  locality  more 
accurately;  for  which  purpose  a  point  of  view  must  be  taken 
not  in  Asia,  but  on  the  spot.  And  lastly  Pausanias,  when  (at 
lib.  10,  8.)  he  is  reckoning  up  the  deputies  sent  to  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  says,  UefiTCOvat,  di  xal  AoxqoI  ot  xb  xaXovfiSvot  'O^dXat 
xal  ol  xsQav  Evfioiag  Sva  axdtsQOi:  from  which  passage  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  phrase  olniQav  Ev^oCag  became 
from  Homer's  time  a  kind  of  fixed  designation  for  these  Lo- 
crians. 

6.  If  however  we  compare  other  passages  of  Pausanias  for 
this  word,  we  shall  obtain  a  further  result,  of  importance  for 
the  understanding  of  that  writer;  in  as  much  as  our  having  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  places  which  he  describes  must  frequently 
depend  on  this  word.  IliQav  then  occurs  frequently  in  Pau- 
sanias in  descriptions,  where  the  situation  is  not  represented  as 
being  on  or  near  a  river:  nay,  the  object  which  stands  with 
nigav  in  the  genitive  is  very  commonly  a  building.  If  now  the 
only  meaning  for  this  word  in  the  mind  of  the  historian  were 
on  the  other  side,  such  a  phrase  as  ^on  the  other  side  of  the 
temple'  could  be  underjstood  no  otherwise  than  as  relative  to 
the  road  of  the  traveller,  or  of  the  person  passing  through  a 
town;  the  meaning  therefore  would  be,  ^beyond  the  temple, 
further  oflf  than  the  temple,'  consequently  much  the  same  as 
the  idea  of  tdtra,  which,  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  form  nigav 
does  sometimes  take.    At  the  beginning  therefore  of  lib.  2;  22» 
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where  a  ditch  is  mentioned  ^  and  some  columns  stand  niQuv 
tov  tdifov,  this  would  be  understood  to  mean  that  these  columns 
stood  further  off  on  the  same  road;  and  in  a  similar  way  soon 
after  (p.  162.  Kuhn.),  Tov  Si  tegovv^g  EiXaidvias  XBQav  ifSxlv 

'Endtijs  vaog:  and  at  c.  23.    (p.  163.) leQiv  *A^ipi.aQdi>v 

xal  rov  [6Q0V  TciQov  'ElQupvXrig  (iv^fta.  Some  other  passages 
however  made  me  doubt  the  truth  of  the  above  rendering;  and 
at  last  I  became  convinced  by  others  more  decisive,  that  Pau- 
sanias  at  least,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  affecting  a  simple 
and  Ionic  style,  uses  the  word  nigctv  in  the  sense  of  opposUe^ 
so  that  the  thing  analogous  to  the  river  is  then  the  street  or  the 
space  before  a  building.  The  following  passages  may  serve 
to  convince  us  of  it.  In  lib.  5,  15.  (p.  415.)  a  description  is 
given  of  the  Altis  at  Olympia,  within  which  was  also  the  Pry- 
taneum;  of  which  it  is  said  that  it  is  built  nagd  r^i/  ^odov  ^ 
icti  tov  yv(iva6iov  nigav.  That  is  to  say,  the  Altis  had  se- 
veral entrances  {iioSot  they  are  called  here,  because  Pausanias 
gives  his  description  from  the  inside),  one  of  which  is  to  be 
specified,  and  this  is  naturally  done  by  some  object  situated 
without  it.  That  object  was  the  gymnasium ;  and  nigav  there- 
fore in  this  passage  can  have  no  reasonable  meaning  but  the 
very  probable  one,  that  *  opposite  the  gymnasium'  was  one  of 
the  entrances  into  the  Altis.  Again  in  lib.  8, 10.  (p.  618.)  is  de- 
scribed the  temple  of  Neptune  on  the  road  from  Mantinea  to 
Tegea.   Afterwards  (at  p.  619.)  it  is  said,  IliQav  di  zov  tsffw  rov 

HoaBidavog  XQonaiov  iati  kt^ov  nBnoiYip>ivov If  we  are  to 

suppose  that  nigav  is  here  said  of  the  •point  k>{  view  taken  by 
the  traveller,  meaning  therefore  "on  the  other  side  of  the  tem- 
ple, further  along  the  road,  you  come  to  a  trophy,''  then  the 
description  of  the  road  beyond  must  be  continued  from  the 
trophy:  whereas  after  the  occasion  of  this  monument  has  been 
related,  the  new  paragraph  (c.  11.)  begins  immediately  with 
Metct  dh  to  Ieqov  tov  UoiJeiScivog  xGiQiov  vzoSi^BxaC  da  Sqv(ov 

zXiJQBg It  cannot  surely  be  argued  without  doing  violence 

to  the  sense,  that  the  trophy  may  indeed  have  been  situated 
between  the  temple  and  the  wood  of  oaks,  yet  is  not  reckoned 
in  describing  the  chain  of  localities,  but  is  as  it  were  thrown 
in  with  the  temple.  The  reader,  instructed  by  the  other 
passages,  will  discover  the  true  sense  of  this.     The  traveller 
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proceeds  from  Mantinea  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Neptune;  this 
building  is  described;  then  the  trophy  opposite^  i.  e.  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road;  and  then  the  journey  proceeds  onwards 
from  the  temple  through  the  wood.  Again  in  lib.  10,  36.  the 
interior  of  Anticyra  is  briefly  described.  ^AvtixvqbvUi  dl  clal  ftii/ 
dvSQidvteg  iv  rg  dyoga  xaXxot'  icti  di  atpiaiv  inl  x(p  Xii^vi  JZo- 

6Sid(Dvos  ov  liiya  Ibqov (then  foDows  a  short  description  of 

it) Tov  yv^vaaCov  dh,  iv  p  xal  td  Xovtgd  6fpi6i>  Tcsnotritac, 

tovrov  Ttigav  aXXo  yv^kvaHtov  iativ  aqxatov  •  dvSQidg  dh  Scttixev 
iv  avtp^  &c.  We  see  that  the  objects  in  the  town  are  not  men- 
tioned regularly  one  after  the  other  as  they  stand  in  the  road  of 
a  spectator,  but  are  taken  here  and  there  promiscuously.  It  is 
impossible  therefore  that  the  sense  can  be  *  beyond  that  gym- 
nasium follows  another;'  but  the  fact  is  simply  this.  The  gym- 
nasium, i.  e.  the  proper,  regular,  common  gymnasium,  is  named 
in  one  word,  and  it  is  added  that  the  baths  were  in  it.  Oppo- 
site this,  i.  e.  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  place  or  square  or 
street,  stood  the  old  gymnasium,  in  which  an  ancient  statue  is 
pointed  out  as  worthy  of  observation.  Again  at  Ub.  2,  27.  the 
groTC  of  ^sculapius  at  Epidaurus  is  mentioned,  and  the  statue 
of  the  god  described.  The  particular  temple,  vaog^  in  which 
it  was  placed,  is  not  named,  as  being  a  thing  understood ;  but 
it  is  immediately  added,.  T&u  vaov  Si  itsxi  nkqav^  iv^a  ol  Ixixav 
TOV  ^sov  xad-avdovctv.  We  must  indeed  have  recourse  to  most 
artificial  refining  before  we  can  force  these  words  to  mean  on 
the  other  side:  whereas  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  oppo- 
site the  temple,  that  is  to  say  front  to  front,  should  stand  the 
building  in  which  those  slept  who  wished  to  be  healed.  And 
in  the  same  way  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should 
understand  nigav  otherwise  in  the  passages  before  mentioned 
(2,  22.  and  23.) ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sense  of  opposite  will  ap- 
pear in  every  instance  to  be  the  most  natural  both  in  the  expres- 
sion and  in  the  thing  itself. 

7.  We  will  now  show  by  some  examples  from  other  writers 
that  this  form  nsQav  does  however  deviate  from  the  relations 
previously  laid  down ,  as  those  of  transy  and  makes  a  transition 
to  its  near  neighbour  ultra.  When  in  :the  Theogonia,  v.  814., 
the  residence  of  the  Titans  is  placed  tcbqtjv  xdeog  iotpegotOj  this 
may  still  be  compared,  as  far  as  a  general  representation  of  it 
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can  be  made ;  with  the  nigr^  ikog^  niqitjiv  dxeavolo.  Bat  in  Fm- 
dar  Isth.  6;  34.  we  read ;  that  the  fame  of  great  exploits  pene- 
trates xai  nigav  NilXoio  %ayav  xol  di'  'Txs^ffii^^vg.  Here  the 
sources  of  the  Kile  are  evidently  supposed  to  be  a  bonndaty  of 
the  known  world,  and  niQov  means  beyend  in  the  fall  sense  of 
ultra;  still  however  differing  in  one  point  from  the  examples 
given  above  (sect.  2.)  of  itiQa  as  a  term  of  locality,  viz.  tiiat  h^ne 
there  is  no  motion  over  the  boandary.  What  the  exact  meaning 
of  Tciqav^lvSmv  is,  as  quoted  by  Stephens  from  a  later  work,  en- 
titled De  MundOf  I  know  not:  but  in  the  expression  of  Eu- 
ripides Hipp.  1053.  (to  drive  any  one)  IliQttV  ys  novxov  nal  tin&v 
^AtkavxixfQv^  nsQav  is  to  be  considered  as  in  construction  with 
ndvxov  only,  to  which  (not  to  nigav)  the  other  is  joined.  On  ihe 
other  hand,  the  passage  in  a  chorus  of  the  Alcestis  588.  is  deci- 
sive, where  the  hind  dances  to  the  lyre  of  Apollo,  vi>i%6^v  fck^av 
^aCvovC^  iXataVy  'going  beyond  the  firs,'  i.  e.  leaving  the  wood; 
and  another  (Suppl.  676.)  where  the  charioteers  drive  their 
chariots  ncQav  dlXfjXmv,  beyond  each  other,  i.  e.  each  passing  his 
enemy;  on  which  see  Hermann's  explanation.  Thus  we  are  very 
near  the  meaning  generally  given  to  the  word  in  Pausanias,  but 
at  the  same  time  travelling  on  poetical  ground ;  and  poets,  we 
know,  are  accustomed  to  turn  words  intentionally  in  new  di- 
rections, keeping  only  within  the  bounds  of  what  is  intelligible. 

8.  I  must  here  examine  one  other  poetical  passage  in  which 
the  word  niQTiv  occurs,  because  it  has  been  tiie  subject  of  dis- 
pute. In  ApoUonius  2,  532.  the  departure  of  the  Argonauts 
from  Thrace  and  the  residence  of  Phineus  is  thus  related: 

'jEx  dh  xo^sv  fianaQsaiSi  dvcidsxa  dcufiijaavtsg 

iViJa  &oi}v  et<sPceivov  iQeaaifiEv  •...,.. 

The  scholiast  keeps  to  the  most  common  meaning  of  xeQtjv  in  the 
following  periphrasis  5  Meta  tavta  jek€V6avteg  sig  to  nigav  t^g 
alog^  rjyovv  eig  rtjv  ^AdCav,  fioiiov  iv  rp  alycalp  pxodofifiiSav^. 


^  This  is  the  reading  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the  scholia.  The 
common  scholium,  which  in  the  editions  is  falsely  pointed,  must  be 
read  thus :  'Ev  dh  roJ  niqavj  (prjclv^  alyiaX^  xrjg  ^Aaiccgy  dtanlBUifavxsg 
in  ttvxov,  ficifiov ido^iijccevxo. 
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—  Bronck  says  that  nothing  can  be  so  obscure  as  not  to 
admit  of  being  explained  in  this  way.  Without  doubt  he 
stumbled  at  this  circumstance,  that  the  poet,  who  makes  no 
express  mention  of  sailing  toward  the  opposite  shore,  does  not 
describe,  imtil  after  he  had  used  ni(^v^  their  going  on  board 
preparatory  to  setting  sail.  He  tries  to  interpret  or  amend  the 
word  Tti^v,  so  that  the  transaction  described  should  take  place 
on  this  shore.  If  we  call  to  our  aid  the  meaning  of  opposite, 
and  compare  the  passage  2,  177.  where  dvttni(^v  is  joined 
with  a  dative,  we  might  understfmd  ^y(itvi  fciQtjv  to  mean 
^opposite  (i.  e.  in  sight  of)  the  breakers.'  But  what  the 
scholiast  further  tells  us  must  prevent  our  doing  so.  0uv€Qdv 
ovv  ictvv  iv  EvQcixjj.  xal  yaQ  ht,  oeal  vvv  *Ibq6v  i6ttv  ovxa 
xaXovp>€vov  iv  tm  ni'Qav  ttjg  EvQciTcrig  tijg  'Ad^dSog,  (In  this 
late  Grecian  writer  we  observe  another  instance  of  that  usage 
of  nsQav;  for  the  construction  is  xilg^AavdSog  iv  xw  nigav  ttjg 
EvQcinrig,)  The  words  (pavegov  ovv  icxiv  iv  EvgaSntj  (which  are 
wanting  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the  scholia)  I  can  only  under- 
stand to  mean,  that  the  situation  of  the  altar  is  visible  from  the 
European  side;  on  which  the  interpreter  grounds  his  use  of 
the  present  by  means  of  the  ydg  following.  In  the  Paris 
collection  the  remainder  runs  thus :  'O  Sh  xonog  iv  jJ  xov 
fiofiov  ^xoS6p,ovv  Irt  xal  vvv  'legov  xaletxat.  I  have  distin- 
guished the  word 'IsQ&i/  as  a  proper  name;  for  this  is  the  place 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus  which  Polybius  quotes  as  x6  xa- 
kovp^Bvov  'Ibqov  (see  lib.  4.  c.  39.  50.  52.),  and  which  is  some- 
times called  by  this  name  in  Demosthenes  (i(p''l6Qpy  ig)*'l€Q6v, 
Leptin.  §.  29.  Lacrit.  p.  926,  5.  Polycl.  p.  1211.),  and  in  the 
Periplus  of  Scylax,  p.  28.  Hudson.  In  Strabo  it  is  called  xo 
'IsQOv  xo  XcckxTjSovvov  (lib.  12.  p.  562.  &c.).  It  was  a  strong 
place  or  castle  on  that  narrow  entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  which 
belonged  originally  to  the  Chalcedonians,  afterwards  to  the  By- 
zantians,  and  of  which,  beside  the  passages  of  Polybius  quoted 
above,  the  most  complete  account  is  given  by  Gyllius  de  Bos- 
poro  3,  5.,  who  used  principally  the  Anaplus  Bospori  (now 
lost)  ofDionysius  of  Byzantium.  Dionysius  says  that  Phryxus 
built  this  temple  on. his  voyage  to  Colchis;  Polybius  tells  us, 
that  Jason  sacrificed  here  to  the  twelve  deities  on  his  return. 
The  scholia  on  the  passage  in  Apollonius  have  also  (according 
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to  the  Paris  manuBcript)  the  following:    Jliio6^dvfi£ dd  ipiq0t^ 
tdv  fiiv  ^qCI^ov  (in  the  common  edition,  perhaps  more  correctly^ 
Tovs  fLiv  OqH^ov  xatias)  ficDiiov  tiSv  dadexa  ^ewv  tdgvoac^^cuj 
%ov£  Si  'j^oyovavtas  tov  DoceUiavog.  'H^cidco^o^  di  inl  xov  crv- 
Tov  fiwiiov  te^vxivai  tovg  ^j^Qyovavrag  q>7i6lv  £9'  ^^  ^*^^  "^(ty^^  ^ 
^Qi^ov  dxaiadv  ixi&vxei.  To  this  I  subjoin  whatMarcian  of  Ho- 
raclea  (p.  69.  Hudson)  quotes  from  the  voyage  of  Menippus : 
Kaxtt  tov  &Qaxiov  BoCnoQOv  xal  xb  cxo^a  xov  Ev^eivov  Hovxav, 
iv  xotg  Seiiotg  x'^g  ^AoCag  ^LiQaCiv  ansQ  iaxl  xov  Bi^vvew  Idvovff, 
xstxat  xGfQtov  *Ibq6v  xakovfievov  iv  ^  vacSg  iaxi  Jiog  Ovi^ov 
XQo6ayoQBv6(iBvog,  xovxo  dh  %(OQiov  d(p€xiJQi4v  ioxi  xmv  Blgllov- 
xov  nXBOvxiov.    I  have  placed  all  these  passages  here  together, 
that  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  their  all  meaning  the  same  place ; 
which  moreover  is  known  by  the  fuller  appellation  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Urius,  the  particulars  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Chis- 
huU's  Antiq.  Asiat.  p.  61.,  Tzschuck.  ad  Pomp.  Mel.  1,  19,  5.^ 
We  see,  further,  that  this  spot  was  fabled  to  have  been  dedicated 
properly  and  originally  to  the  twelve  deities;  and  as  this  very 
circumstance  is  related  in  the  passage  of  ApoUonius,  it  is  not 
possible  to  suppose  that  this  learned  poet  spoke  of  any  other 


*  As  I  quote  ChishuU,  I  must  also  correct  what  in  him  needs  cor- 
rection. Cicero  Vcrr.4,57.  calls,  as  every  one  knows,  this  same  Pon- 
tic Jupiter  (and  two  similar  images  of  the  same  god  which  he  like- 
wise mentions)  "Jovem/mp^ra/orem,  quern  Grceci  Ov^tov  nominant/' 
One  is  naturally  surprised  at  thb  Latin  appellation ;  and  Chishull 
thrice  proposes  to  read  there  Impuberis,  Impuberem^  explaining  the 
yoM/A/w/ Jupiter,  who  was  worshipped  in  many  places,  to  be  properly 
this  Juppiter  Serenus  or  OvQiog,  This  supposition  has  something  to 
reconunend  it,  and  I  once  thought  to  be  able  to  make  it  more  pro- 
bable by  substituting  the  name  of  Juppiler  Imberhis^  comparing  the 
passages  in  Schol.  Acr.  and  Oruq.  on  Hor.  Sat.  5,  26.  and  Pausan.  5, 
24.  his.  But  everything  historical  which  Chishull  quotes  in  support 
of  his  conjecture  is  totally  untenable ;  and,  to  mention  one  particu- 
lar, his  assertion  that  Dionysius  of  Byzantium  did  really  so  describe 
the  statue  of  Urius  in  that  temple  on  the  Bosporus,  is  totally  false. 
The  words,  as  Gyllius  (deBosporo  3, 5.)  quotes  them  from  that  writer, 
do  not  refer  at  all  to  the  statue  of  the  god,  but  to  another  image  of 
a  youth  which  was  to  be  met  with  in  that  temple.  Under  the  name 
of  Juppiter  Imperator^  as  Urius,  we  have  therefore  the  ruler  of  the 
elements,  the  ruler  even  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  other  gods,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  kingdom  of  Neptune. 
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than  that  same  temple^  which  was  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
neighbourhood;  that  he  followed  any  other  than  those  universally 
known  fables;  or  that  he  thoughtlessly  altered  them.  It  follows 
therefore  from  what  has  been  said  that  TtsQtiv  in  this  passage  is 
used  in  its  most  common  meaning ;  which  in  this  particular  in- 
stancc;  where  the  poet  has  expressly  transported  the  reader  into 
those  celebrated  straits,  could  not  be  changed  without  leading  him 
into  error.  And  for  the  same  reason  it  was  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion in  the  verse  itself  that  they  sailed  over  to  the  opposite  side 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  altar  (an  omission  which  the  scho- 
liast supplies  by  xXsviJavtes),  for  the  word  ni^v  of  itself  implied 
that.  Besides,  in  so  narrow  a  strait  —  the  Bosporus  there  being 
only  from  four  to  five  stadia  broad  —  the  temporary  residence  or 
occupation  of  those  heroes  on  both  shores  may  be  considered  as 
one  and  the  same;  and  their  departure,  properly  so  called,  first 
took  place  from  the  spot,  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  continued 
always  in  later  times  to  be  the  dipsrfJQtov  to  the  Pontus  *. 

UevxaXniogj  aevxe^avog;   vid.  ix^^tevxijg. 

92.   mccQ. 

1.  All  analogy  makes  the  word  ntuQ  to  be  a  neuter  substantive, 
from  the  same  root  of  which,  jt^ojv  is  the  adjective ;  consequently 
TtiiDVy  faty  ntaQy  the  faU  And  the  word  is  so  used  twice  in  the 
Iliad,  viz.  A,  550.  and  ^,  659. ,  and  that  too  in  the  proper  sense 
oi  fat;  ior  I  cannot  think  that  when  it  is  said  'the  hunters  do 
not  suffer  the  lion  fioiSv  ix  nlag  iXicd'cci^'  the  explanation,  old 
as  it  certainly  is,  of  the  lion  always  choosing  out  (II.  q,  62.)  the 
best  and  fattest  cow,  will  still  find  supporters.  Heyne  makes 
a  very  apt  comparison  of  the  expression  ^x  d^^dv  iXic^av.  Nay, 
there  appears  to  me  in  these  two  expressions  to  be  an  inten- 
tional relation  between  the  man,  whose  superiority  lies  in  his 
mind,  of  which  the  enemy  endeavours  to  deprive  him,  and  the 
cow,  whose  superiority  lies  in  her  fat,  for  which  the  beast  of  prey 
is  particularly  ravenous. 


*  [Some  rather  ingenious  remarks  onnii^av  will  be  found  inPeile's 
Agamemnon  of  ^schylos  in  the  first  appendix  to  his  notes.  —  Ed.] 
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2.  But  in  the  third  Homeric  paasage^  Od.  t,  135.^  this  sai&e 
word  is  now  pretty  generally  taken  for  the  adjective,  and  written 
accordingly, 

inel  fucKa  %iaq  vn   ovdag, 

where  before  was  written  ix^ :  according  to  which  accentoatiori, 
if  it  could  bo  depended  on,  ntag  would  be  a  substantive  here  as 
in  the  other  passages.  The  oldest  external  grounds  for  the 
present  reading  I  find  in  the  smaller  scholia,  where  xtaQ  is  ex- 
plained by  XixaQOVy  evysiov^  which  cannot  be  taken  as  the  expla- 
nation of  an  abstract  substantive,  but  can  only  be  joined  with 
ovdag]  consequently  the  preposition  must  stand  for  the  verb 
vnsatVy '  for  fat  is  the  soil  beneath.^ 

3.  I  will  not  assert  it  to  be  improbable  that  ntaQ  should  be 
at  the  same  time  substantive  and  adjective;  for  if  the  last  pas- 
sage be  correctly  explained,  ntaQ  is  always  an  adjective,  and  to 
ntuQ^  i.  e.  TO  XmaQOv^  that  which  is  fat,  stands  in  the  first  pas- 
sage also  for  TO  Xixos,  the  fat.  But  then  I  cannot  but  feel 
surprised  at  nowhere  finding  a  word  said  that  may  confirm 
the  analogy  of  the  neuter  adjective  ntaQ.  The  only  one 
which  can  be  brought  forward  I  will  at  once  mention,  and 
no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  completely  begging  the  ques- 
tion. It  is,  that  xtaQ  must  be  at  once  masculine  and  neuter, 
in  the  same  way  as  ^dxaQ,  if  it  occur  anywhere  as  a  neu- 
ter, can  only  be  written  fidxaQ.  Perhaps  also  the  q  of  Ae 
feminine  form  nCeiga  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  grounds 
for  the  existence  of  an  adjective  ntaq*^  but  this  cannot  be 
satisfactory;  for  (idxaQ  has  (idxcuQa^  and  xieiQa  could  there- 
fore come  only  from  xirjQ;  unless  -BiQa  should  be  introduced 
(even  without  any  such  grounds)  as  a  feminine  sister-form,  as  in 
TCQ^cfisiQa.  That  is  to  say,  as  -lyp  and  -stQa  were  a  common 
masculine  and  feminine  termination,  the  latter  was  adopted 
whenever  a  necessity  led  to  it,  even  without  the  masculine  ter- 
mination. But  there  is  one  objection  against  xtaQ  as  an  ad- 
jective, in  my  opinion  decisive  of  itself,  that  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable reason  whatever  why  the  reciter  did  not  say  iTcel  [idXa 
Tttov  v%^  ovdag.  The  form,  6,  i}  nicav^  to  ntov,  is  complete  in 
Homer,  for  he  has  xiovc  dij^py  nioveg  alyss,  and  as  a  neuter  nC- 
ova  (iriQLa  and  nCovog  aSvtoio.    Where  the  form  nievQa  occurs 
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there  is  a  metrical  reason  for  it;  but  before  we  can  adopt  the 
snpposition  that  without  such  a  reason  the  reciter  used  some- 
times ntov  sometimes  ntag^  or,  if  you  will,  by  metaplasmus  ntag^ 
gen.  xiovog,  plur.  nCovaj  we  must  have  from  some  source  or  other 
very  decisive  grounds  for  it. 

Hence  I  conjecture  that  some  such  ground  was  supposed 
to  exist  in  its  adjunct  ftofAa,  which  indeed  one  is  accustomed 
to  see  joined  only  with  attributives,  consequently  sometimes 
with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  sometimes  with  verbs.  On  the 
other  hand,  %taq^  the  fai,  fertility^  is  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent word,  with  which  of  course  an  adverb  lik«>  ^dXa  cannot  be 
joined.  But  it  must  also  be  considered  that  i^dka  stands  not 
only  like  the  German  sehr  [Lat.  vaide*,  'very'],  in  this  its  sense 
of  strengthening  attributes  or  qualities,  but  that  in  Homer  it  is 
used  for  adding  force  in  a  most  general  way,  and  strengthens 
not  only  parts  of,  but  a  whole  sentence.  So  indeed  we  say  in 
German  er  gldnzet  sehr^  'he  shines  very  (much),'  er  hiitei  sehr, 
'he  begs  very  (much);'  but  we  do  not  readily  say  er  isset  sehr, 
'he  eats  very  (much),'  but  er  issei  sehr  stark,  'he  eats  very 
much,'  still  less  can  we  say  er  isset  es  sehr  auf,  'he  eats  it  up 
very  (much).'  Homer,  on  the  contrary,  says  at  U.  y,  25.  ^dXa 
yoLQ  xa  xazBiSd'iec  (the  stag),  and  so  also  at  x,  108.  (fol  fidk^ 
€tlfO(iL'  iydj  "I  will  certainly,  or  very  willingly,  follow  thee 
wherever  thou  leadest."  And  again  the  expressions  at  (>,  67. 
fidXa  yccQ  xXcdqov  Siog  alqet  (where  certainly  no  one  would 
think  of  joining  luiXa  xXgdqov),  and  at  399.  ovS^  si  fidXa  fiiv 
XoXog  Xtcbv,  and  at  ^,  308.  ovtv  (idXa  XQBcSi  are  sufficiently 
similar  to  xtdQ  iiSxiv  im*  ovSag  to  prevent  this  latter  (sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  a  current  phrase),  introduced,  as  it  is, 
by  the  strengthening  fidXa,  from  appearing  to  us  so  strange, 
that  we  should  prefer  the  groundless  supposition  of  ntuQ  being 
an  adjective  when  the  metre  does  not  require  it,  and  we  have 
already  the  analogous  ntov. 


*  [We  cannot  always  translate  the  German  adverb  sehr  by  'very :' 
the  general  difference  is  this ;  *very'  can  be  joined  with  adjectives, 
but  not  with  verbs;  sehr  can  be  joined  with  either:  when  *very'  is 
joined  with  a  verb  we  are  obliged  to  add  some  such  word  as  *much.' 
In  this  respect  the  Latin  vaJde  comes  nearer  to  the  German.  —  Ed.] 
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4.  Let  UB  now  examine  the  vxo  in  both  kinds  of  expression* 
The  absolute  vno  or  vxo  is  certainly  not  unfrequent  in  Homer; 
but  in  every  instance  where  it  is  found  we  see  an  evident  rela- 
tion of  the  word  under  to  that  which  precedes  it,  either  a  man 
standing  upright,  whose  knees  shake  under  him,  a  furious  army 
under  which  the  earth  trembles,  or  some  such  thing;   and   bo 
it  would  be  a  very  suitable  expression  in  this  respect,  if,  for 
example,  a  luxuriously  growing  tree  were  mentioned  with  the  ad- 
dition insl  fidXa  ntov  im*  ovdag.    But  in  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion mention  had  just  before  been  made  of  a  corn-field  (Xiftbv), 
and  one  indeed* not  actually. existing;   for  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Cyclops  would  cultivate  their  land,  it  is  said, 

fuiXa  Kiv  ^a^  hj'iov  akl 

Eig  S^ag  orfioev  *  insl  fiala  ntaq  in  ovdag. 

In  this  passage  therefore,  if  we  accent  &r*,  and  join  ntag  ov- 
dag^  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  the  word  under  relates.  This 
want  of  a  relation  for  vno  seems  to  me  still  more  visible  in  a 
very  old  imitation  of  the  Homeric  verse  in  Hymn.  Apoll.  60. 
The  island  Delos  is  there  addressed^  and  after  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  unfruitful,  the  speech  ends  with  inel  ov  rot  ntaQ  in 
ovdag.  Here,  in  order  to  find  some  grounds  for  taking  vno 
for  v7ts6tL  (bad  indeed  they  must  be,  as  in  the  former  passage 
concerning  the  Cyclops),  we  must  suppose  Delos  in  a  human 
form  walking  on  her  own  island  and  talking  with  Latona: 
but  surely  this  is  no  genuine  ancient  idea,  nor  does  it  agree 
well  with  the  poet's  imagery,  when  he  afterwards  makes  Delos 

say,  UovXvjtodeg  d'  iv  i(iol  d'aXdfiag notijiSovtat,    The 

true  account  is,  that  the  island  itself  is  here  supposed  to  be  talk- 
ing intelligibly  with  the  goddess  Latona;  and  vito  taken  by  itself 
can  only  therefore  be  what  is  in  and  imder  its  soil ;  in  which 
sense  it  must  be  taken  if  the  words  here  were  insl  oi  ftaAa  rot 
vno  ntaQ,  But  instead  of  vjco  the  sentence  is  completed  by 
in*  ovSag.  The  word  ovdag  too  appears  to  me  better  suited 
to  our  view  of  the  meaning  than  to  any  other.  Nowhere  else 
in  Homer  do  we  find  this  word  with  the  attributes  of  fertility, 
but  always  as  that  on  which  we  stand,  and.  tread,  and  fall.  It 
is  therefore  the  hard  dry  surface  of  the  earth  considered  as  a 
rind  or  skin,  under  which  is  situated  the  /Vif,  which  makes  the 
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plants,  &c.  spring  up.  And  thus  the  phrase  ntag  v%*  ovdag  ap- 
pears exactly  calculated  for  the  language  of  common  life,  which 
is  fond  of  such  half-figurative  expressions ;  "This  land  has  plenty 
of  fat  (or  no  fat)  under  its  surface*.'^ 

5.  And  lastly,  with  respect  to  the  authority  for  our  explana- 
tion of  the  verse  in  the  Odyssey,  I  lay  no  little  stress  on  the 
negative  testimony,  that  except  in  the  smaller  scholium,  which 


*  There  is  somewhat  more  to  be  said  on  tl^e  criticism  of  this  pas- 
sage of  the  Hymn,  which  we  may  very  aptly  introduce  here.  Latona 
is  representing  to  Delos  its  barrenness,  and  then  continues,  "  But 
when  thou  shalt  possess  Apollo^s  temple, 

AvO^Qcmoi  xoi  navxig  aytvijcfovcf '  Ixorrofi/^ag 
'EvO-cfd'  ccyBigoiitvot,  xvta^ri  di  rot  StSTterog  alel , 
JriQOV  Sva^  d  p6<Sxoig,  &Bol  ni  a   t%(aatv 
XHQog  an^  aXXoxQlrig  •  ind  ov  to*  mag  int    ovSag,^* 
The  third  verse,  we  see,  is  quite  destroyed.  Hermann  restores  it  thus: 

Jrigov  Sva^  fiofSxot  (ft,  ^eol  di  %i  a*  alkv  ixcoctv. 
Because  however  the  sense  ends  so  well  with  aansxog  uUL,  but  the 
connexion  between  that  and  Jrigov  is  so  very  slight  that  it  may  be 
suspected  without  improbability  to  be  one  of  those  ill-jointed  patch- 
ings so  frequent  in  these  hymns,  he  considers  the  third  and  fourth 
verses  to  be  an  interpolation  substituted  for  the  second,  and  patched 
up  with  it  in  aftertimes.  I  will  not  attack  this  criticism  in  its  leading 
point,  but  I  will  at  all  events  suppose  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth 
verse ;  as  I  do  not  see  why  the  third  verse  alone  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  supposed  substitute  for  the  second.  For  the  fourth, 
as  Matthise  also  remarks,  follows  the  second  most  connectedly,  as 
thus;  "thine  will  always  be  the  vapour  of  the  sacrifice  from  foreign 
hands,"  i.  e.  from  the  numerous  deputations  of  foreign  people.  But 
now,  as  far  as  regards  the  correction  of  the  verse,  which,  whether 
interpolated  or  not,  must  have  had  a  meaning,  there  can  be  scarcely 
a  doubt  as  to  the  former  half  of  it,  as  Hermann's  restoration  is  con- 
firmed by  the  csesura  alone,  and  fioanBtv  can  mean  only  an  action  of 
the  god.  For,  as  Hgen  aptly  observes,  ^ohhhv  can  only  be  used  with 
reference  to  an  animal,  or  (but  still  not  without  a  degradation  of  the 
term)  to  a  man.  Here  therefore,  where  the  god  nourishes  his  sub- 
jects or  slaves,  the  word,  according  to  Hermann's  amendment,  is  un- 
objectionable. Equally  necessary  is  the  connecting  of  the  following 
words  by  di;  and  the  xi  belonging  to  ixoMtv  is  certainly  found  in  the 
verse.  Whether  ixoaaiv  is  to  be  changed  into  ix^isv,  I  leave  to  those, 
who  may  also  decide  whether  Wolf  in  an  exactly  similar  case  (II.  co, 
655.)  is  right  in  having  changed  the  yivtixai  of  all  the  manuscripts 
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was  perhaps  the  original  source  of  the  error^  neither  in  Gnsta- 
thius  nor  in  any  grammarian  who  has  collected  the  opinions  of 
those  before  him,  is  there  any  trace  of  the  adjectiye  ntag.     For 
the  gloss  of  Apollonius,  xtaQ^  to  k^nagiw  xal  xi4tatav,  evidently 
refers  to  the  two  passages  in  the  Iliad,  and  the  old  explanation 
of  them  quoted  above;  the  adjective  is  therefore  here  only  an 
explanatory  expression  instead  of  the  acknowledged  substantive 
xtaQ.    But  the  total  silence  of  Eustathius  on  the  passage  in 
the  Odyssey  appears  to  me  an  important  proof;  for  if  the  word 
had  been  considered  to  be  an  adjective,  neither  he  nor  his  pre- 
decessors could  have  passed  it  over  without  remarking  that  sritep, 
which  in  the  Iliad  and  all  succeeding  poets  is  a  substantive,  must 
here  be  an  adjective.    And  this  same  decisive  usage  of  the  post- 
Homeric  poets,  at  whose  head  stands  the  author  of  the  Hymn  to 
Venus  (perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  Homeridic  hymns),  is  like¥rise 
no  trifling  confirmation.    For  when  it  is  said  of  Vesta  at  v.  30. 
of  that  Hymn, 

Ejui  te  (iiiSG>  ofxo)  xorr'  cr^'  fiexOj  tuuq  ikov6a^ 
here  too  the  transition  from  the  adjective  to  the  substantive  is 
not  possible;  but  ntag  in  this  case  means  the  fat,  and  stands  for 
the  fattest,  best;  whereas  the  adjective  in  the  positive  could  not 
stand  in  that  way  unless  followed  by  a  genitive. 


into  yhoixo.  Thus  much  therefore  of  the  above  verse  stands  almost 
established : 

and  the  question  is,  what  are  we  to  substitute  for  the  cr',  the  only  let- 
ter remaining  in  the  hiatus  ?  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
Hermann  fills  it  up,  on  acconnt  of  the  connexion  with  what  follows. 
But  as  the  wants  of  a  country  are  twofold,  the  nourishment  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  sacrifices  for  the  gods,  the  sense  of  the  accusative, 
which  is  wantin'g  before  l>|;<<>^^9  seems  to  me  clear;  and  I  propose  to 
fill  it  up  thus  until  something  better  can  be  found, 

XsiQog  ijt  iXXoTQlrjg' 
i.  e.  *  thy  God  will  nourish  thee,  and  the  gods  themselves  will  re- 
ceive their  sacrifices,  which  thou  art  too  poor  to  give  them,  from  fo« 
reign  hands/  And  now  we  may  as  well  leave  the  question  unde- 
cided, whether  the  repetition  of  the  same  leading  thought  at  the  end 
of  the  second  and  of  the  third  verse  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  old 
poet  himself,  or  to  the  reciter  who  patched  up  his  verses. 
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1.  This  word  is  very  often  used  of  a  person  serving  and  waiting 
on  another,  as  at  II.  C^  421.  (o,  475.,  and  yet  it  does  not  contain 
this  idea,  but  the  general  one  ot  active  exertion ,  as  is  clear  from 
II.  Ijlbb.  where  Juno  sees  Neptune  busily  occupied  on  the  field 
of  battle,  Tov  (liv  noinvvovta  lid%7iv  dva  xv8ucv€VQav.  And 
hence  in  Od.  v,  149.  it  is  joined  to  the  idea  of  service,  and  the 
female  servants  are  ordered  8<Sfta  xoQijCats  nomvviSaCat.  The 
word  represents  therefore  the  idea  which  we  express  by  to  move 
and  biistie  about;  and  it  is  this  busy  bustling  which  so  amuses  the 
gods  in  the  limping  Vulcan  ^  at  II.  a,  600. 

2.  The  grammarians  have  two  derivations  for  this  word. 
They  acknowledged  it  to  be  a  reduplication,  (for  those  who 
looked  in  the  first  syllable  for  the  idea  of  noistv  do  not  come 
under  our  consideration,)  and  were  only  in  doubt  whether  it 
was  from  novsco  or  from  nvdo.  The  meaning  seems  to  favour 
the  former,  as  a  breathless  motion  is  too  strong,  at  least  for 
II.  o,  475.  of  the  heroes  attending  on  Achilles ;  but  the  forma- 
tion is  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  grammarians  indeed,  who 
make  "letters  skip  about  at  their  pleasure,  easily  find  a  way 
out;  but  no  one  who  looks  to  analogy  will  be  able  in  the 
derivation  from  tcovsco  to  give  any  correct  grounds  for  the  ol  or 
the  V.  For,  as  the  v  is  carried  on  to  the  aorist  1.,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  thinking  here  of  a  termination  like  that  of 


*  Heyne  furnishes  us  here  with  a  strong  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  a  commentator,  by  constantly  endeavouring  to  clear  an  ex- 
planation of  everything  which  can  look  far-fetched  ^  may  on  the 
other  hand  efface  the  meaning  of  the  poet.  He  will  not  allow  the 
clapsaiog  yiX(og  to  be  anything  but  a  divine  laughter,  produced  by  the 
good  humour  into  which  the  gods  are  put  by  Vulcan's  obliging  ex- 
ertions ;  the  charm  of  novelty  he  certainly  does  allow  to  have  some 
effect  C'accedente  novilate  ret,  quod  Vulcanus  pincernce  paries  agereC^), 
but  he  rejects  entirely  any  thought  about  his  limping,  as  Homer 
does  not  mention  it.  Heyne  must  have  here  entirely  forgotten  that 
Vulcan,  who  was  always  called  ct^tpiyvriug^  xvAAotto J/cou ,  was,  like 
all  the  superior  gods ,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  every  Grecian, 
and  no  one  could  imagine  him  moving  without  seeing  him  limp. 
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SsUw^iy  Sbixvvw.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  set  out  with  xvio^ 
ixwtOj  we  have  the  stem  or  root  plainly  before  us,  and  the  ox 
in  the  reduplication  is  confirmed  by  noiipvaiS(o  from  ipvcda  y  and 
dotdvl  from  dtw ;  for  ot  is  near  akin  to  v,  and  reduplications  are 
fond  of  such  affinities.     But  with  regard  to  the  meaning,  it  is 
clear  that  noinvva  is  a  very  old  word;  which  became  obeolete 
soon  after  Homers  time;  and  therefore  its  original  sense  'ta  be 
out  of  breath'  was  already  softened  down  in  his  time  into  the 
mere  idea  of  great  exertion.    Hence,  arises  another  question  of 
importance,  whether  sroixwctv,  as  used  of  the  very  moderate 
exertion  of  the  heroes  attendant  on  Achilles,  is  not  a  trace  of  the 
later  poet,  whom  the  ancients  thought  they  recognized  in  o,  24. 
of  the  Iliad  ?  For  as  soon  as  any  poet  used  no^nvveiv  merely  in 
imitation  of  the  old  reciter,  still  greater  errors  were  possible;  as 
that  of  Apollonius,  who  (4, 1398.)  could  write  of  the  Hesperides 
watching  the  golden  apples  in  these  words : 

cr/w^l  dh  vvfiqHXi 

Ecntqidtg  noCrcwov  ig>lfiiQOv  asUovdat. 

3.  The  use  of  the  aorist  of  this  verb  requires  a  little  more 
examination.  At  II.  a,  600.  some  old  copies  had  ^Sig  tSov 
^Hfpavcxov ....  not%vv6avra.  On  the  contrary,  at  Od.  v,  149.  with 
xo(ffjaat€  noinvvGa^ai  we  have  the  various  reading  nomvvovfSoci. 
If  we  consider  this  latter  passage  more  closely,  we  shall  find  in 
it  the  well-known  peculiarity  of  the  action  which  is  joined  with 
an  aorist  added  in  the  participle  of  the  aorist ,  on  which  see 
Heindorf  on  Plat.  Phaed.  10.  As  little  attention  therefore  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  various  reading  nomvvovCai  here  as  to  the  other 
not^nvvcavxa  at  II.  a,  for  there  ^g  tSov  noiitvvovxa  is  quite  as 
necessary  as  iyv(o  zov  [ihv  novnvvovta  at  II.  5, 155.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  a  third  passage,  D.  -d",  219. 

El  iifi  inl  fpqMcl  ^x'  ^j^yafiifAVOvi  norvta  "Hqti 
Avx^  noiTtvvCavu  ^c^g  6tQvvat>  ^Axccioig^ 

where  there  is  no  various  reading,  and  we  must  endeavour  to 
understand  the  participle  noinvvCavxi  in  the  same  way  as  at 
Od.  V.  The  conmion  punctuation,  which  incloses  aiJrcS  »ot- 
nvviSavxi,  between  two  commas,  supposes  this  participle  to  be 
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a  supplementary  thought  to  the  foregoing.  Voss  ti-anslates  it 
in  German  hexameters  thus: 

Legete  *  nicht  Agamemnon  ins  Herz  die  erhabene  Here, 

Ihm  der  auch  selbst  umeilte,  die  Danaer  schnell  zu  ermuntern. 

But  then  the  aorist  is  quite  inconceivable.  At  no  period  of  the 
Greek  language  would  any  other  than  the  imperfect  have  been 
placed  here  in  prose,  and  consequently  the  participle  if  used 
would  be  the  participle  present.  But  let  us  only  go  back  to 
Homer's  description*  The  last  mention  of  Agamemnon  was 
the  following,  at  verse  78. 

"EvO'  ovx'  ^Idofisvsvg  tXij  (iCfivHv^  ovx  'Ayafii(ivoDVy 
Ovu  dv  Atuvug  (iBvhfjv^  ^SQanovrsg  "Agriog. 

We  see  clearly  therefore  that  n(5tonly  the  other  Greeks  but 
Agamemnon  himself  required  to  be  inspirited.  And  this  is 
done  by  erasing  those  commas  and  joining  ai)rc5  noinvvCavxi 
with  dxQVvai ,  in  order  that  Juno  may  put  it  into  Agamemnon's 
mind, 

Selber  nmher  sich  tummelnd  die  Danaer  schnell  zn  ermuntern  f. 

Now  then  both  verbs  stand  correctly  in  the  aorist.  as  at  Od.  v,  to 
express  the  quick  completion  of  the  thing,  for  in  the  imperative  it 
would  be  avzog  noi^nvvcag  ^qvvov^  &c. 


94.   Tlgrj^Hv, 

1.  The  verb  nq^^Hv  means  in  the  first  place  to  hum  in  a 
transitive  sense,  which  meaning  is  expressed  in  conmion  Greek 
by  the  present  xifAnQtjftt,  II.  t,  589.  ivixQtjd'oy  iidya  aOtv. 
The  other  tenses  or  forms  are  found  indifferently  both  in  the 
Epic  and  in  the  common  language;  for  instance,  the  aorist 
iTCQtjaa,  iviTCQr^ca^  to  hum  the  ships,  the  gate,  II.  -d",  217.  %,  374. 
/S,  415.;  to  which  is  commonly  added  nvQC  or  TtvQog^  with  fire. 


*  ("Had  not  venerated  Jt^no  put  it  into  the  mind  of  Agamemnon, 
who  was  also  himself  hurrying  about,  to  inspirit  the  Greeks/^  —  Ed  " 
tf**To  inspirit  the  Grecians  (by)  hurrying  about  himself  —  Ed 
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The  shortening  of  the  long  vowel  of  this  tense  to  ixQ&cs  in 
Hesiod  ^,  856.  is  remarkable,  of  which  I  have  taken  notice  in 
my  Grammar*. 

2.  Beside  the  above  meaning,  this  aorist  has  in  Homer  an- 
other quite  diflferent  one,  expressing  the  violent  streaming  of    a 
liquid,  and  consequently  also  a  current  o{  wind.     For  instance, 
at  II.  TCj  350.  TO  81  (cclfia)  dvd  tsxoiuc  xal  Tucta  ^tvag  Ilg^s 
Xccvciv^  ^'he  made  the  blood  stream  (i.e.  the  blood  streamed} 
from  his  mouth  and  nose.''     So  at  II.  &,  433.  ddxQV^  dvaxf^^ag 
shedding  tears.    Used  of  the  wind  we  find  inQtiCtv  or  ivht^^s 
with  the  accusative  of  the  object  against  which  the  wind  bloivs 
with  force,  11.  a,  481.  and  Od.  /5.  427.  '£v  8'  avsgiog  xgijif^v 
(oT'^7CQrj6sv  d'  &vB(iog)  ^66ov  l6rcovK  And  to  this  sense  we  may 
add  evzQYiazog  (II.  <y,  471 .)  as  an  epithet  of  the  wind  streaming 
from  a  pair  of  bellows.     For  all    similar  forms,  as  iClsCtog^ 
svTCrjxrogj  stjdfirjtog^  are  used  in  a  passive  sense,  and  eijXQtjavog 
too  may  very  well  be  taken  passively  of  the  stream  of  wind 
driven  out  of  the  full  bellows,  as  with  al^a  and  ddxQXHic.     But  if 
we  derive  it  here,  as  some  do,  from  TCQrjd-Biv^  to  bum^  because 
these  currents  of  air  increase  the  buryiing  of  fire,  svxQijtJtog 
would  be  active;  which  is  contrary  to  the  Homeric  analogy  just 
laid  down. 

3^  This  second  leading  sense  of  TCQfjd'Siv  does  not  occur  in 
any  but  the  Epic  language^:  there  exist  however  derivatives 
of  it.  For  the  most  common  meaning  of  XQrj6tiJQj  a  whirl- 
wind ov  water- spout ^  comes  from  it^;  and  to  the  same  mean- 
ing belongs  also  ngUiStig  or  ngiiftigy  by  which  is  understood 
a  whale,  on  account  of  its  power  of  breathing  and  ejecting 
water  from  the  aperture  on  its  head;  whence  one  particular 

*  [See  Buttmann's  Irregular  Greek  Verbs,  p.  210.  —  Ed.] 

*  There  is  an  imitation  of  this  in  Phalaccus  Epigr.  5.  Blrj  voxov 
7t(frJ0avTog  iaxdzrjv  Ska. 

^  Except  that  a  grammarian  inHcsyeb.  v.  ngij^ai.  (fCQijaai)^  and  in 
Etym.  M.  v.  Ttgijd-o)^  explains  from  the  usage  of  his  own  times  (o^«v 
Kcct.  fjiiHg  is  his  expression)  Ttengrjuivovg  or  TCSTtQtjSfiivovg  by  rovg 
Ttegyvcrjliivovg^  inflated  or  blown  out. 

*  The  meaning  of  a  flash  of  lightning  is  rare,  and  may  have  been 
introduced  by  misunderstanding  the  word ,  and  by  deriving  it  from 
nqri^BiVy  to  burn.  See  Aristot.  dc  Mundo  4.  p.  468.  g.  Mcteorolog. 
3,  1.  Xen.  Hell.  I,  3,  1. 
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species  was  called  in  later  times  (pvaifCfJQ,  For  the  form  tcqCctis 
is  likewise,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  an  old  pronunciation, 
which  appears  to  come  from  the  verb  nQCeiVy  of  which  one 
meaning,  agreeing  with  that  of  tcqt^^biv^  is  incorrectly  rejected 
by  Schneider*  in  his  Lexicon.  ApoUoniusf  for  instance  (4, 
1671.)  says  of  a  person  violently  enraged,  Aavyakeov  d'  inC  of 
nQtav  xokov.  UqIbiv  is  indeed ,  according  to  another  meaning, 
with  the  addition  of  bSovta^  or  eiayova^^  used  of  an  angry  per- 
son gnashing  his  teeth  (see  Steph.  Thes.) ;  but  we  see  at  once 
that  nothing  but  the  most  intolerable  force  can  join  the  accu- 
sative xoXov  to  it  in  this  sense.  Doubtless  therefore  ApoUonius 
in  this  expression  imitated,  with  grammatical  premeditation  an 
older  and  Epic  usage  of  this  verb,  deviating  entirely  from  its 
common  meanings ;  and  Brunck  was  correct  in  comparing  with 
it  the  Hesychian  gloss  TtQisratj  (pvaovxaty  in  order  to  explain 
the  expression  of  ApoUonius  by  ^'spirting  bile  against  any  one.'' 
Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  author  of  the  Etym.  M.  (v.  n(^d'(o) 
to  have  derived  this  word  (although  in  the  sense  of  to  burn) 
from  tcqCgj,  if  he  had  not  had  before  him  some  other  meaning  of 
7CQi€iv  beside  to  satv  and  to  gnash^. 

4.  It  was  but  natural  that  endeavours  should  be  made  from 
a  very  early  period  to  connect  etymologically  the  two  loading 
senses  of  nf^rl^aiv^  iCQ-qOai ;  and  intermediate  ideas  may  be  found 
in  all  cases  to  connect  the  most  dissimilar  meanings.  In  the 
case  before  us  very  different  ways  were  tried  for  this  purpose. 
If  however  we  would  preserve  a  sound  and  correct  interpretation 
of  Homer,  we  must  reject  them  all;  nor  must  we  allow,  let  the 
etymology  be  what  it  may,  that  the  meanings  can  by  any  means 
play  into  each  other  metaphorically;  but  we  must  maintain  the 
two  leading  senses  firmly  and  surely,  as  we  are  certain  that  it 


*  [Passow  in  his  Lexicon  (4th  Edit.)  acknowledges  this  meaning 
of  jr^/o),  gives  as  an  example  the  passage  of  Apoll.  Rh.  4,  1671.,  and 
allows  thatButtmann  has  made  it  very  probable  that  nQlca  and7r^7?^oo 
are  cognate  words.  —  Ed.] 

t  [See  at  the  end  of  this  article  a  Supplement  (published  in  the 
original  at  the  end  of  the  second  vohime),  in  which  this  passage  is 
more  fully  examined.  —  Ed.]  ' 

*  Compare  however  the  different  view  which  Meineke  takes  of 
this,  ad  Menandr.  Inc.  3*26. 
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meanS;  1.  to  burn  anything;  2.  (as  certainly)  used  of  the  thicker 
fluids,  to  sptrUey  pour  out;  used  of  the  air,  to  blow  *. 

5.  I  revert  now  to  the  name  7((f^6tLs^  That  this  word  has 
never  any  other  meaning  than  a  whaie,  and  that  the  above  is 
the  true  way  of  writing  it,  Conrad  Gesner  has  endeavoured  to 
show  in  lib.  4.  De  Nat.  Aquatilium;  and  Schneider  (on  Op- 
pian.  Hal.  1,  370.)  at  first  followed  him;  but  in  his  Hist.  Litt. 
Piscium,  p.  29.  the  latter  declares  it  to  be  undecided,  and  in  his 

*  Some  of  the  interpreters  set  out  from  the  idea  of  to  frwrn,  and 
suppose  that  by  transferring  it  to  blowing  and  streaming  they  express 
a  violence  in  these  two  motions ;  how  forced  this  is  will  be  particu- 
larly felt  in  the  phrase  Sukqv^  avanQ'^cag,  Conrad  Gesner  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  in  No.  5.  sets  out  from  the  other  meaning,  and  finds 
the  transition  to  the  idea  of  to  burn  in  the  puffing  or  swelling  up  of  a 
burn ;  an  idea  much  too  limited.  The  greater  number  take  the  blowing 
up  and  kindling  of  fire  as  the  ground-idea.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
satisfactory  if  we  wjere  to  take  the  blazing  up  of  flame  as  an  inter- 
mediate idea,  in  the  same  way  as  flagrare  reminds  us  both  in  sense 
and  sound  of  flare,  and  thence  conflagrare  means  to  burn.    But  the 
idea  of  to  blaze  up  belongs  to  the  Greek  words  tpUym^  <)pAd|;  on  the 
contrary,  ngr^^nv^  as  a  simple  verb,  has  no  other  meaning  than  that 
of  consuming  by  fire.   If  therefore  there  are  any  grounds  for  such  a 
derivation,  they  lie  at  least  far  beyond  Homer;  the  intermediate 
ideas  have  disappeared  in  the  course  of  usage,  and  thus  nQrfi(a  and 
nQr^^do  are  and  remain  two  words.    The  view  becomes  somewhat 
clearer  as  we  look  into  the  wider  field  of  the  affinities  of  language. 
IIq{]^(o  and  tc^/co  in  one  of  their  senses  are  still  quite  near  to  the  na- 
tural word  (formed  by  onomatopoeia)  from  which  they  originally 
sprung,  and  identical  with  the  German  words  sprUtzen  [^to  spirtle*  as 
a  liquid  does],  and  sprUhen  ['to  emit  sparks'  as  from  red-hot  metal]. 
This  latter  is  used  indeed  only  with  relation  to  fire  as  the  former  is 
to  water,  but  still  the  transition  from  emitting  sparks  to  the  idea  of 
burning  anything  is  neither  so  quick  nor  so  easy.  I  leave  this  there- 
fore undecided,  and  will  only  add  one  remark,  that  on  the  other  side 
Ttgi^&Hv^nifiTtQavat^  is  as  certainly  identical  with  the  German  brennen^ 
'to  burn.'    And  it  is  a  coincidence  curious  enough ,  that  the  transpo- 
sition of  the  two  letters  in  the  old  German  bernen^  *to  burn,*  occurs 
also  in  the  Greek  nig&ei.v,  the  original  identity  of  which  with  nQtl^eiv 
has  been  already  acknowledged  by  others,  and  is  constantly  felt  in 
pronouncing  the  aorist  inqa^ov.  As  then  with  TC^tj^o,  so  also  with 
TTp/o;,  we  must  suppose  a  twofold  root  for  its  two  different  meanings; 
only  that  in  this  latter  both  senses  arise  by  onomatopoeia  from  one 
natural  sound  ngi^  by  which  was  expressed  partly  the  spirtlingand 
streaming  of  liquids,  partly  the  harsh  grating  noise  made  by  the  col- 
lision of  rough  bodies,  whence  to  saw,  to  gnash. 
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Lexicon  he  incIineB  again  to  the  explanation  of  the  sword-fish, 
in  which  case  therefore  the  more  correct  way  of  writing  it 
would  be  TtQiiSng.  In  order  to  examine  the  thing  as  funda- 
mentally as  possible,  I  found  it  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
Latins,  With  them  the  form  or  word  presiis  never  occurs,  but 
only  pristis^  pislris^  pisirix,  pure  undoubted  forms®  which  mu- 
tually confirm  each  other  by  the  transition  so  natural  in  the 
mouth  of  the  common  people  to  a  Latin  word  apparently  signi- 
ficative, and  which  show  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  /  in  the  stem  or  family  from  which  they  come.  But 
all  these  three  are  used  without  any  variation  for  large  sea-fish 
and  whales,  in  which  class  we  cannot  include  the  sword-fish, 
as  Cicero  for  instance  always  calls  the  constellation  Cetus  by 
the  term  pisirix,  and  Virgil  in  the  ^n.  10,  211.  says  of  the 
Triton  '^m  prisiin  desinU  alvus.^'  Pliny  too  (9,  1 — 15.  and 
32,  11.)  always  classes  the  pristes  with  the  balaenae,  without 
mentioning  the  saw,  which  as  a  natural  historian  he  could  not 
possibly  have  omitted;  on  the  contrary,  he  brings  forward  at 
32,  11.,  soon  after  the  others,  the  gladii  saii  the  serrae  as  par- 
ticular kinds  of  fish,  where  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  there- 
fore made  it  imnecessary  to  specify  the  saw.  Heuce  we  can 
have  no  doubt  of  the  Latin  usage. 

6.  Among  the  Greeks  both  TCQtjOtcg  and  nQi6tvs  are  gene- 
rally found  in  connexion  with  whales;  see  particularly  Poly- 
charm,  ap.  Athen.  8.  p.  333.  f.  whpre  are  mentioned  as  rare 
fish,  only  occasionally  seen,  iviors  de  <pdXcctvat  ij  TCQlCxevg, 
And  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  in  Epigr.  95.  speaking  of  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor,  the  lower  half  of  whose  body  was  devoured  by 
some  sea^monster,  calls  it  first  x^rog,  —  x^rog  ^H^av^  dnefiQv^iv 
d'  &XQtg  in*  6nq>akCov:  and  then  nQi6rcs—rj(Ai6v  Sh  7tQl6xLg  dne- 
xXd^aro.  Certainly  this  was  no  whale,  and  as  certainly  not  a 
sword-fish,  but  a  large  kind  of  shark:  and  the  passage  serves 
only  to  show  that  7tQi6tis,  like  the  Latin  pn'siis  and  pislrix^ 
was  (exactly  like  x^rog)  a  general  name  in  the  language  of 
the  common  people  for  the  large  sorts  of  sea-fish;  which  idea 
could  not  arise  from  the  particular  form  of  the  sword-fish,  but 
might  very  well  originate  in  the  size  of  the  cetaceous  fish.    To 

®  Which  of  these  forms  is  the  genuine  one  in  the  passage  of  Virgil 
is  a  difficult  question  that  I  shall  not  enter  on  here. 
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this  we  may  add  Epicharm.  ap.  Athen.  7.  p.  286.  b.  ^lian.  N.  A. 
9^  49.  Oppian.  Hal.  1 ,  270.    But  all  these  passages  and  their 
various  readings  (compare  Schweighfiuser  on  both  passages  in 
Athenaeus)  do  not  enable  us  to  decide  between  ngrjetig  or  jr^^fT- 
(^rt^;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  a  separa* 
tion  of  the  two  names,  the  one  to  signify  a  whale,  the  other  a 
sword-fish.    Now  as  the  form  with  the  i  is  established  by  the 
Latin,  and  the  same  uncertainty  between  the  two  vowels  is 
found  in  other  roots  (compare  iJxtjxayi/  and  ifxixcDv)^  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  consider  both  forms  genuine,  as  the  abov^e 
account  has  also  shown  us  a  verb  tcqUlv  with  the  meaning  of 
to  spirtle  or  spout  out  anything.    Both  forms  therefore  express 
what  Conrad  Gesner  has  allowed  the  one  to  mean,  viz.  a  spouting^ 
fish;  and  it  is  very  conceivable  that  the  name  might  have  been 
first  formed  from  this  very  striking  peculiarity  of  the  cetaceous 
tribe,  and  then  remained  as  a  regular  fixed  appellation  of  all  the 
larger  sea-fish. 

7.  We  must  now  examine  a  passage  which  bears  the  mark 
of  a  scientific  pen.  It  is  in  Aristotle's  H.  A.  6,  12.  ^dslipls  '^ 
xcd  fpdXaivtt  xal  tec  akXa  xtjrr^j  o6a  jii)^  ixu  figdyxia  dXXd  q>v^ri- 
trJQCCy  icooTOXOvOLV,  hi  6h  TtQiezrig  xal  fiovg.  This  is  the  only 
passage  from  the  ancients  where  the  form  HQi^rtjg  appears 
as  a  fish;  but  it  was  not  therefore  necessary  that  Stephens 
should  consider  it  to  be  a  corruption  (see  Thesaur.) ;  and  still 
less  ought  Schneider,  particularly  in  a  nalne  so  problematical, 
to  have  been  induced  by  this  to  adopt,  from  no  other  authority 
than  an  old  Latin  translation,  the  common  form  KQiCxiq,  One 
thing  however  is  clear,  that  the  ngiOTrig  is  here  distinguished 
from  the. cetaceous  fish,  and  is  not  supposed  to  have  like  them 
apertures  on  the  head  for  breathing  and  spouting.  But  in 
bringing  forth  its  young  alive  it  corresponds,  as  I  have  heard 
from  those  who  know',  with  the  sword-fish.  Unless  I  much 
mistake,  Aristotle  is  here  arranging  them  (as  he  is  fully  justi- 
fied in  doing)  as  a  natural  historian,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
a  grammarian.  The  name  ng^iftLg  or  TCQCerig^  which  occurs 
nowhere  in  his  writings,  he  appears  to  have  quite  thrown  aside 


''The  sword-fish  like  many  creatures  lays  an  egg,  of  which  the 
shell  or  covering  frequently  breaks  the  moment  it  is  laid. 
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aa  an  indefinite  and  uncertain  name  of  vulgar  use,  with  which 
was  probably  mixed  up  what  was  at  that  time  known  of  the 
sword-fish.  This  last  seems  to  me  particularly  probable ,  as  one 
kind  of  armed  vessel,  which  occurs  first  in  Polybius,  was  called 
7CQi6riq^  prisUs^.  Of  this  Nonius  says,  "Pristis  navigii  genus  a 
forma  pristium  marinarum,  quje  longi  corporis  sunt  sed  angusti." 
This  is  not  a  description  corresponding  with  the  general  idea  of 
the  whale  tribe,  which  we  have  hitherto  found  under  the  name 
pristis.  But  one  thing  we  learn  from  this  passage,  that  the  ships 
so  called  were  long  and  narrow  in  comparison  with  other  vessels 
of  war:  the  oars  protruding  on  each  side  contributed  to  this 
form,  and  we  have  thus  the  exact  shape  of  the  saw  of  the  sword- 
fish  ^.  It  is  conceivable  therefore  that  the  form  in  tg  might  no 
longer  be  available  to  the  scientific  writer  in  any  sense  what- 
ever: consequently  Aristotle  established  nQCaxrig  (probably  from 
some  precedent  in  the  common  language  of  his  day)  as  the 
name  of  the  sword-fish  only  *.  This  name,  taken  literally,  means 
for  instance  the  sawyer^  or  even  the  saw  itself.  Hesychius  has 
3tQt6trjgj  f£vG)v^  TtQLcav;  hence  also  TtQvCtriQoeidrjgj  in  the  fbrm  of. 
a  sawy  from  %QC6rrig  or  TtQieziJQ.  For  that  itQc6rig  meant  also  a 
common  saw,  rests  on  an  error  of  transcription  in  Pollux  7. 
c.  26.  XQicDv^  nQictig^  ij  xaXovftivij  ^tvr^y  which  ought  beyond  a 
doubt  to  be  Ttgiifrrig. 

[Supplement  to  the  above  Article,  but  with  particular  reference  to 

Sect.  3.] 

1.  In  that  part  of  the  above  article  to  which  this  supplement 

^  We  must  not,  as  many  do,  bring  the  ship  Pristis  in  Virgirs  M\\, 
5,  116.  under  this  class;  it  had  its  name  from  the  figure  at  its  head, 
which  was  a  kind  of  whale. 

^  One  might  be  inclined  to  derive  this  name ,  given  to  a  certain 
kind  of  goblet  in  Athenseus,  from  the  name  of  the  ship,  as  ships  and 
cups  have  so  many  names  in  common.  But  the  form  of  the  ship  ,  as 
here  described,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  suit  a  goblet  at  all;  while  the 
form  of  a  large  fish,  like  the  whale,  wound  or  twisted  into  a  cup, 
might  suit  it  very  well  indeed ;  and  we  have  thus,  I  think,  another 
proof  of  this  name  nglcztg  having  been  used  for  a  whale. 

*  [Passow  in  his  Lexicon  doubts  whether  Arfstotle  may  not  have 
meant  by  nQlctrig.the  ^Ivrj^  a  species  of  the  dog-fish,  the  skin  of  which 
was  used  for  polishing  wood  and  marble.  —  Ed.] 
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more  particularly  refers,  I  have  pronounced  too  confidently  that 
the  supposed  verbal  stem  or  root  of  the  form  XQ^Ctig,  with  the  » 
and  the  meaning  of  to  spirile^  can  be  proved  to  have  been  in 
actual  use.     Lobeck,  in  a  note  on  Soph.  Aj.  1019.  which  I  had 
overlooked ,  maintains  th^  possibility  of  explaining  the  expres- 
sion in  ApoUonius  4;  1671.  ngieiv  x6Xov  by  the  gnashing  of  tli^ 
teeth  f  making  it  therefore  to  mean  Ho  gnash  bitter  rage  ,*  an 
explanation  which  I  pronounced  to  be  insuflferably  harsh;  and 
he  supports  it  by  an  expression  of  Oppian  Cyn.  4,  138.  4hvfiw 
68ai  XQiovtsg,  and  by  one  of  ApoUonius  himself  3^  1170.^«xi9y 
%6Xov.    But  I  now  see  more  clearly  than  ever,  that  what  opposes 
our  giving  that  sense  to  the  expression  uqUiv  %6Xov  is  nothing 
in  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  words,  but  in  the  context 
of  the  passage.  For  daxdv  xoXov  is  a  perfectly  natural  expression 
for  one  who  cannot  ^/Ve  venito  his  rage  (ISag  iy<yr'  axdvevd'c  da- 
xciv  x6lov) ;  and  Oppian  uses  the  other  expression  of  lions  who 
fly  before  horsemen  pursuing  them  with  torches;  when  there- 
fore it  is  said  of  these  beasts  Hhey  gnash  with  their  teeth  their 
fury/  this  is  only  another  phrase  for  tfaxvwt/ ,  or  champing  rage , 
but  more  expressive  and  more  suitable  to  tho  fury  of  the  lion. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  passage  in  question  Medea  is  de- 
scribed as  enchanting  from  a  distance  the  brazen  giant  Tales : 
at  first  she  looks  on  him  with  hostile  eyes ;  and  then  immedi- 
ately follows,  that  she  kevyakiov  i%l  oCtcqCsv  xokov^  and  lanced 
at  him  hideous  magic  images,  ini,t;,aq)Bkiv  xotiovifa,     I  must 
admit  the  possibility  that  a  poet  like  ApoUonius  might  in  the 
passage  before  us  apply  the  term  to  gnash  (used  elsewhere  only 
of  powerless  or  suppressed  rage)  to  the  active  giving  vent  to  it, 
and  might  say  ^  she  gnashed  her  fury  at  him.'    But  it  must  also 
be  granted  me  that  the  image  of  the  enchantress  spirting  her 
rage  as  it  were  invisibly  against  the  giant,  forces  itself  upon  our 
notice  both  of  itself  and  by  the  int  ol  (JninQtiv  of),  and  thus 
justifies  our  adopting,  or  at  least  conjecturing,  that  tcqChv  meant 
also  to  spirile^  — a  conjecture  drawn  from  the  form  xgiatcg  as 
used  of  the  spouting-^Bh^  and  from  the  circumstance  that  an  old 
grammarian  derived  nQfj^Biv  (no  matter  whether  in  the  sense  of 
to  burn  or  to  blow)  from  nQCeiv. 

2.  The  proof  which  I  had  drawn  from  the  gloss  of  Hesychius, 
UifiBxaij  g)v6ovrat,  I  give  up,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  ofMei- 
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neke  on  Menand.  Inc.  326.  An  expression  6LanqC£6%ai,  used 
of  inward  rage ,  derived  no  doubt  from  diaicQCetv  rovg  ddovtag 
(Lucian.  Calumn.  24.) ,  was  very  common  in  the  ecclesiastical 
writers :  see  Gatak.  Adv.  Misc.  posth.  47.  p.  914.  The  simple 
verb  already  existed  in  the  same  sense  in  the  earlier  language: 
for  that  the  above-mentioned  fragment  of  Menander,  ivdo^sv  dh 
XQietai,  quoted  in  the  Etym.  M.  (v.  IlQietai)  as  a  proof  that  the 
Attics  used  TCQicHj  not  TtQCio),  may  have  had  the  same  sense,  is 
very  probable  in  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  analogy  of  that  later 
diMxgisifd'aiy  and  from  the  more  complete  phrase  in  Lucian  (Dial. 
Meretr.  12.),  where  the  verb  is  also  in  the  middle  voice,  tifie 
axofiXensig  xal  tcqlij  tovg  dSovtag.  Hence  also  I  no  longer  doubt 
that  the  Hesychian  gloss,  as  well  as  that  in  the  Etym.  M.,  refers 
to  ^e  passage  of  Menander;  and  we  have  now  our  choice, 
either  with  Mcineke  to  read  d-v^ovtai.  for  (pv6ovxaL,  according  to 
the  other  gloss  ^uxQiovto,  id^v^ovvro ,  or  to  suppose  that  the 
grammarian  intended  by  g)vOov6^cUf  in  the  sense  of  to  swell  or 
be  puffed  up  internally,  to  express  only  the  swelling  with  rage; 
but  this  seems  to  me  too  slight  an  authority  to  prove  that  nqiBw 
had  the  meaning  of  gwC^v. 

95.    Ugi^aaeiv. 

1.  In  the  Epic  phrases  nq7i66BiVy  di.a7tQtJ66€iv ,  xiX€v^ov  or 
6doro,  the  verb  is  derived  by  the  old  grammarians  most  decidedly 
from  nsQdio^  or  rather  from  the  fut.  nBgd^o),  st(^6a) ;  see  Etym.  M. 
in  v.  Schol.  II.  «,  282.  Eust.  ad  Od.  o,  219.:  but  this  derivation 
is  as  decidedly  rejected  by  the  modems;  see  Schneider's  Lexi- 
con on  nQfjoeci}*.  The  general  sense  of  the  familiar  verb  7tQd6a(o 

*  [We  find  in  Schneider's  Lexicon  the  following  article  on  this 
word :  — 

".J7(>^<y<ya),  Ion.  for  nQdaam^  I  do,  act.  2.)  same  as  ns^cccD^  and 
formed  according  to  the  grammarians  from  its  fut.  negciam.  In  this 
sense  they  understand  II.  co,  264.  Od.  7,  476.,  as  also  the  compound 
dtttJcgrjaao)  in  II.  /J,  786.  t,  326.  But  there  is  no  occasion  for  supposing 
this  form  to  be  different  from  TtQciaaa)^  either  on  account  of  the  mean- 
ing or  construction ;  for  in  nifr^CdHv  o6oto  we  may  understand  dw^ 
as  in  i^ovCovxiq  nedloio,  and  other  like  phrases.'^ 

Passow  in  his  Lexicon  decidedly  rejects  this  second  sense  of 
ng-qa^di),  and  considers  it  as  Ion.  for  nqiccm,  —  Ed.] 
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coincides   so  easily  with   all  the   most  different  thoughts    and 
constructions  in  which  we  find  7tQij06a},  —  appears  so  intelligible 
when  joined  for  instance  with  the  idea  of  a  way  [or,  in   the 
English  idiom,  a  Journey],   and  is  so  strongly  supported  hy 
similar  expressions  in  other  languages*,   that  the  attempt  to 
derive  nQrjaehv  in  those  Greek  expressions  from  anything  but 
7CQd00siv^  must  appear  almost  like  reversing  the  natural  order 
of  things.     But,  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive how  the  Greek  grammarians  should  have  neglected  an 
explanation  lying   so  plainly  in  their  way.     We  have  indeed 
frequent  occasion  to   condemn  the  opinions  of  those  ancient 
scholars,  for  whom  no  derivation  was  too  forced;  but  the  totally 
overlooking  that  which  is  near,  in  order  to  go  in  search  of  that 
which  is  distant,  scarcely  amoimts  to  such  a  reversal  of  nature. 
I  think  therefore  that  this  explanation  was  handed  down  to  the 
later  grammarians  from  ancient  times,  and  I  find  it  grounded  in 
the  nature  of  the  Homeric  passages,  which,  accurately  consi- 
dered, do  not  all  coincide  with  that  other  common  explanation, 
but  all  suit  this  one  very  well. 

2.  For  instance,  beside  such  expressions  as  II.  g,  282.  Q^^tpcc 
TCQtjaaovte  xbXsv&ov^  Od.  o,  219.  iva  7tQrJ06(Oft£v  6doto^  and  Od. 
/J,  213.  o?  xi  fiOL  ivd-a  xal  iv^a  dia7tQrj<J6c96L  xdXev^ov,  we  find 
also  these:  II.  ^,  785.  (idXa  d'  (oxa  diijtgrja^ov  tcbSioio^  and  Od. 
h  491.  y/AA*  ore  drj  dig  t6<S6ov  aXa  7t(^66ovT€g  ax^fAcv.  We  must 
not  however  overlook  the  circumstance,  that  in  those  first  ex- 
amples the  idea  of  the  common  Ttgdxtfo  suits  very  well,  merely 
because  the  only  meaning  which  it  can  have  lies  already  in  the 
idea  of  the  way  or  road;  but  in  the  words  xcdiov  and  Sika 
this  is  wanting.  Notwithstanding  this  the  compound  SU-  . 
7tQti(f6ov  would  also  suit  every  case,  because  the  idea  of  the 
way  may  be  laid  in  the  preposition ,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
idea  of  passing  or  employing  in^Hfiata  d'  alfiatosvra  dunQi]6iSov 
noXB^i^cDv ylh  4,  362.  But  7CQ7J66hv  aXa  with  the  idea  of  to  do 
or  make  —  as  if  Homer  had  said,  'atque  jam    bis   tantum. 


*  [Thu8  the  Germans  say ,  *  einen  Weg  machen  /  literally,  Vo  make 
a  way/  as  wc  say  *to  make  a  journey/  *er  hatte  schon  ein  Stiick 
Wegesgemacht/  which  may  be  translated  literally  in  French,  'il  avait 
d^j^  fait  unc  partie  du  chemiuJ  —  Ed.] 
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mare  facientes,  aberamus'  —  is  an  untenable  expression ;  so  that 
one  feels  a  great  inclination  to  adopt  the  reading  of  Rhianus, 
aka  Tclrjaaovrag^  if  it  were  not  clear  that  this  is  merely  an 
amendment  arising  from  Rhianus'  already  thinking  that  in 
those  other  phrases,  agreeably  to  the  now  curi'ent  opinion,  he 
saw  only  the  common  nQatra}.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take 
n^66G)  for-  a  form  of  neQoicD^  iteQaivo,  we  have  a  natural  and 
uniform  meaning  in  all  those  expressions. 

3.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  Are  we  to  take  Ttgrjaaa 
nsQccCva,  and  nQr}6<S(o  faciOj  as  two  stems  or  roots  radically 
different,  and  corresponding  in  sound  by  chance  only?  That 
would  be  indeed  a  strong  assertion  in  a  case  of  such  stnking 
uniformity  in  root,  in  form,  and  in  quantity.  But  there  is  no 
occasion  for  this;  and  whoever  is  regularly  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  explaining  TCQtJ66Hv  xiXevd'ov  by  TteQaVj  will  soon 
discover  the  true  relation  of  the  word,  ngrjaao  or  nQa66cj  in 
the  sense  of  locality  is  the  proper  and  the  oldest  general  usage 
of  this  verb,  but  it  now  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Epic  poetry  only ; 
the  common  usage  arose  out  of  this,  but  is  never  found  in  its 
later  and  general  meaning  in  the  Epic  language.  That  is  to 
say,  7tQrJ6<J6LV  means  in  Homer,  in  all  other  expressions  as  well 
as  those  here  mentioned,  nothing  more  than  TteQaivsiv,  i.  e.  to 
bring  to  an  end,  complete;  thus  at  II.  A,  552.  oikt  9tQ^60£i  is 
the  same  as  in  prose  ovdhv  naQaCvn,  he  completes  or  accomplishes 
nothing;  and  at  <y,  357.  Jupiter  says  to  Juno,  "EiiQriiuQ  xal 

inuttt 'j4v6t7J<Ja6'   'Ax^kijaj  'thou  hast  completed  it  then, 

thou  hast  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it,'  —  expressions  in  which 
originates,  as  we  clearly  see,  the  common  word  nQarteiVj  to  do, 
as  spoken  without  reference  to  any  result.  And  equally  natural 
according  to  this  derivation  is  the  intransitive  sense  of  the  word 
with  the  adverb,  as  we  should  say,  'I  pass  or  get  (happily,  un- 
happily, &c.)  through  life,  through  certain  circumstances.'  And 
lastly,  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  nQa6C(0y  TCQijCifcn^  arises,  as  in 
^pdrrcD,  xixgrixa  (see  art.  100.),  from  its  being  removed  from 
before  the  q  in  the  root  ntga  *. 


^  I  Lave  remarked  above  in  article  63.  that  atfcJoo  appended  to  the 
stem  or  root  as  a  mere  termination,  like  afco  elsewhere,  is  contrary 
to  analogy ;  cckXccccto^  for  instance,  docs  not  come  immediately  from 
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96.    IlQoaeXtiv. 

1.  One  of  the  most  enigmatical  words  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  the  compound  ngoifeXstv^  to  use,  or  freat  illy  an  ex- 
amination of  which  is  rendered  very  difficult  by  its  rarity ;  for 
except  in  two  passages  of  Attic  poetry,  it  is  nowhere  foand. 
The  enigmatical  part  strikes  us  first  in  the  prosody,  the  pre- 
position appearing  long.  Aristoph.  Ran.  730.  T^v  nokinSv  d-' 
ovg  ftiv  ta^av  eiysvetg  xal  6(6fpQOvag  (here  follow  two  whole 
verses)  IlQOtSaXovftev.  -Sschyl.  Prom.  435.  'Ogmv  inawov  cJd6 
nQo6eXovfi€vov. 

2.  That  the  digamma  comes  into  play  here  is  easily  per- 
ceived, and  Dawes  was  as  ready  as  any  one  to  admit  it,  b^ 
writing  a  pure  Attic  word  in  his  way  with  the  w  before  the  By 
but  without  giving  any  reason  how  he  could  think  of  doing  so 
in  the  really  old  writing  and  language,  and,  what  is  still  more^ 
in  the  Attic  dialect.  Person  proceeded  more  correctly.  In  the 
Etym.  M.,  in  a  false  etymology  of  the  word  nQ06ikfivoi^  is  pre- 
served a  more  complete  scholium  on  the  passage  of  iEschylus, 
in  which  is  said,  nQovaskXetv  kiyov^t  to  v^C^bw.  Here  the 
AA  at  all  events  is  faulty ;  but  the  ov  Person  recommended  as 
correct;  and  accordingly  Blomfield  in  ^schylus,  and  Dindorf 
in  Aristophanes,  have  now  written  it  so.  Afterwards  came  a 
confirmation  of  this  opinion;  for  in  the  Cod.  Ravenn.  of  Ari- 
stophanes Bekker  found  plainly  nQotMfBXovftev.     But  this  ap- 


iXXog^  but  from  the  stem  iXXax-  in  iXXaxov^  &c. :  and  in  the  case  of 
TctQciiSCmwe  have  no  authority  for  supposing  xag-  to  be  the  stem.  This 
analogy  would  certainly  be  opposed  hyitQaaaa&B  formed  {romitspavy 
but  only  in  case  we  were  obliged  to  suppose  an  older  form  nsQacaw. 
For  this  however  there  is  no  necessity;  the  form  ngaaafa  appears  to 
be  originally  grounded  on  the  contraction  of  a  dissyllabic  stem  into 
a  monosyllabic  one ,  nga^  nQtj ,  to  which  also  analogy  points  in  the 
forms  nzrjccoo  and  TCtdcaco, 
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pearance  itself  is  now  explained;  as  is  also  that  exactly  similar 
one  which  we  have  noticed  in  art.  65.  sect.  5.  and  the  note. 
That  is  to  say,  the  simple  of  this  compound  verb,  as  it  is  now 
etymologically  decided  to  be*,  had  originally  the  digamma,  the 
trace  of  which  is  preserved  from  some  unknown  causes  in  the 
prosody  of  this  word,  even  in  the  Attic  language.  Still  this 
does  not  make  the  case  quite  clear. 

3.  In  Hesychius,  beside  UgoffeXeiy  nQ07ti]Xccx{ieij  (which 
shows  the  common  way  of  writing  this  verb,)  is  also  a  gloss 
IlQovyBkBtv^  ngoTtfiXccxi^ecVy  vfiQ^siv.  It  would  be  easy  to  get 
rid  of  this  gloss  by  supposing  it  a  fault  of  transcription  for 
nQOv0BksXv.  It  is  true  that  in  Stob«us  41.  (43.)  where  the 
passage  of  Aristophanes  is  quoted,  the  common  editions  have 
7tQOif€lovft$v ;  but  in  the  first  edition  of  Trincavellus  and  in  one 
manuscript  is  jtQovyBXov(i£v.  This  appears  to  me  to  show  a 
twofold  tradition,  and  grounded  on  that  a  twofold  opinion  of 
the  grammarians  on  the  orthographj'^  of  a  word  which  in  their 
time  was  quite  obsolete. 

4.  The  digamma,  for  instance,  in  some  words  and  dialects 
was  changed  into  y,  as  in  yivxoy  and  without  doubt  in  all 
the  words  which  in  Hesychius  have  the  y  instead  of  the  aspi- 
rate: see  Salmas.  ad  Inscr.  Herod.  Att.  p.  47.  Many  indeed 
attribute  this  to  an  error  of  the  lexicographer,  in  mistaking  the 
digamma  and  confusing  it  with  the  gamma :  see  Taylor,  Lectt. 
Lysiac.  cap.  9*  I  grant  that  the  appearance  of  a  great  number 
of  words,  of  which  the  pronimciation  with  a  y  is  known  only 
from  Hesychius,  and  many  of  which  are  of  the  most  common 
occurrence,  as  yolvog^  yotSa  and  yo^di^jiit,  yiccg^  ya^xCa^  yiXov- 
TQov  {ilvtQOv)^  &c.,  must  have  appeared  at  first  sight  to  re- 
quire consideration;  but  when  deliberately  considered,  a  mis- 
take so  great  and  constantly  recurring  will  appear  scarcely 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reflect  that  in  other  lan- 
guages also,  for  instance  in  the  Latin  and  its  descendants,  the 
w  and  V  change  through  gu  into  ^,  as  in  guipe,  gdter,  from 
vespa,  vasiarcy  and  a  hundred  others,  —  we  shall  not  wonder  at 


*  The  common  derivation  from  Ikoq  is  very  bad,  on  acconnt  of  its 
apparent  agreement  with  a  word  of  similar  meaning,  Tr^o^njAax^oo, 
which  is  derived  from  nrilog. 
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the  same  appearance  in  the  ancient  langoages;  particulAriy 
when  in  them  it  is  so  evident;  as  we  see  from  instances  pre- 
served in  Hesychius,  where,  arising  out  of  i}^,  fH^TUj  ^S^h- 
fMCiy  we  find  rad€6d'atf  tjdea^at:  FaddiOf  xccQd]  which  answers  so 
clearly  to  the  ha,im  ffaudere^  gaudivm^. 

5.  This  y  then  gives  very  considerable  weight  to  xgovysXstv 
(thus  come  down  to  us  in  two  ways)  as  a  various  reading  of 
nPOZfEAEIN,   to  which  I  will  now  add  what  is  quite  deci- 
sive on   the  subject.     There  was  a  Dorico--^olic  dialect   of 
xgeiffivg,  viz.  XQetyvg^  known  through  the  forms  XQeCyusrogy 
nQeiyrjtov^  nQStyevtijg^  in  the  Cretan  inscriptions.     That  the  fi 
corresponded  with  the  digamma  in  the  dialects,  needs  no  discus- 
sion.   Consequently  (ffi  (sw),  which  we  have  here  seen  changed 
into  y,  with  the  preceding  €  lengthened  into  «*,   corresponds 
exactly  with  IIPOISEAEIN^  which  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
0  into  ov  becomes  nQOvyeXelv.    This,  as  likewise  the  no  less 
authentic  ngovoeketp,  which  arose  in  the  way  above  mentioned, 
were  both  therefore  in  existence  in  the  popular  language  of  the 
older  time;  and  both  were  known,  but  probably  only  by  gram- 
matical tradition,  to  the  later  Greeks,  to  whom  it  was  already 
become  a  doubtful  question  which  of  the  two  forms  should  be 
ascribed  as  an  old  Atticism  to  ^schylus  and  Aristophanes.    It 
was  probably  the  preponderance  of  authority  which  decided  in 
favour  of  TCQOvCBXetVy  and  rejected  the  other  as  too  much  like  a 
Doricism. 

6.  Thus  much  respecting  this  enigmatical  verb  may  be  con- 
sidered with  some  justice  as  historically  made  out  from  a  survey 
of  real  information  and  tradition;  I  will  now  subjoin  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  offer  itself  in  the  way  of  etymological  combina- 


^  To  these  I  subjoin  the  gloss  FivrtQ,  noiXia:  that  this  is  the  Lat. 
venter  is  as  clear  as  the  day.  Now  whether  this  be  a  y  or  a  digamma, 
it  could  not  have  had  a  place  in  this  Lexicon  if  it  had  not  been  a 
Greek  dialect ;  for  the  Latin  word  itself  would  certainly  not  have 
been  written  with  the  unknown  digamma  in  connection  with  a  Greek 
one.  But  if  it  be  a  Greek  dialect,  it  is  a  dialect  of  ya<rrijp,  in  which 
the  V  is  lost,  as  in  Ksarog  from  KENTSl  xerria),  in  Inmestris  and  the 
like.  Whoever  is  not  convinced  by  this ,  may  perhaps  advance 
toward  conviction  by  observing  the  German  *Wan8t'  (venter),  and 
(dropping  the  n)  the  English  *  waist.' 
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lion.  The  comparison  of  this  verb  with  itQonriXaxl^Bvv  led  mo 
to  divide  IIPOES^EAEIN  into  RPO  and  ZSEAEIN^  and  conse- 
quently to  suppose  as  a  root  some  old  word  beginning  with  sWy 
in  the  same  way  as  SsttSai  and  SCg  began  in  the  old  language  with 
dw.  And  as  I  was  considering  what  idea  in  the  sense  of  ifi^C- 
^aiv^  drawn  from  some  physical  action ;  could  suit  an  expression 
so  strong  as  both  the  passages  of  ^schylus  and  Aristophanes 
evidently  require,  I  hit  upon  proctiicare,  and  at  once  all  the  rest 
proceeded  smoothly.  For  TtQonrjlaxi^siv ,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
very  well  explained  by  'to  trample  in  the  dirt.'  Therefore 
nPO'ZfEAEIN  yAW  be  'to  trample  with  the  feet.'  And  now  to 
find  a  probability  of  UPEAEIN  meaning  to  trample^  we  must  re- 
member that  in  art.  82.  note  14.  the  connexion  between  the 
pronouns  f ,  (S(pi^  (fg>6g,  se,  suus,  led  us  to  adopt  an  old  form  sve, 
out  of  which  arose  (S(pi,  In  the  same  way  we  arrive  here  at  once 
at  the  words  (StpiXag^  i.  e.  fidd'QOv^  and  (StpaXkuv^  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  come  from  the  idea  of  to  trip  or  kick  up*  a  person's 
heels.  If  now  we  carry  on  <Sq>dXccSy  ZfEAAS^  into  the  languages 
akin  to  Greek,  we  meet  with  the  German  Scliwelle  (a  threshold), 
for  which  there  is  a  dialectic  word  in  a  more  definite  sense,  SiiU 
[pronounced  silty  Fr.  seuil^  Engl.  sU{\\  and  in  Latin  we  find 
(still  of  the  same  family,  as  coming  from  the  idea  of  'to  tread 
upon')  the  words  solum  and  solea  with  the  v  omitted,  or  rather 
changed  into  the  cognate  vowel  o.  And  if  we  consider  further 
that  the  sound  sv  is  the  same  as  the  simple  digamma  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases,  —  (sve)  6(pi^  SE^  i;  suavis^  J^A^JTUy  advg;  suesco, 
fESSly  i&co;  Schweher^  socer;  J^EKTPOZ^  ixvQ6gy  — we  bring 
ZfEAEINhs^ck  to  the  stem  or  root  EASl^  which  we  have  proved 
(in  art.  44.)  to  have  in  a  variety  of  instances  the  meaning  of  to 
stamp,  tread  f. 


^PveaO'ai^  ^aO'ai;  vid.  iQvead-ai. 


*  [Like  our  English  verb  to  supplant,  as  used  by  Milton  in  its  ori- 
ginal and  literal  sense,  and  metaphorically  in  its  now  common  usage. 
-Ed.] 

t  [Passow  in  his  Lexicon  is  not  satisfied  with  this  derivation  from 
a^iAorc,  (X^aAAo),  and  proposes  olXXog.  —  Ed.] 
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97.    Svovaxi^eiVj  -^^ai,  OrevaxiZHv^  -^ai. 

1 .  We  find  in  Homer  (as  lengthened  forms  of  the  verb  ^rivd) 
CxBvdxcD  and  CxovaxCtjcn ^  but  in  the  aorist  0xovaxll6a^  only;  the 
two  last  have  always  in  Homer,  and  in  Hesiod  also,  the  various 
reading  of  atsvaxc^ca,  6tevax'^<fat.  In  the  common  editions  we 
have  sometimes  the  reading  with  the  o,  sometimes  with  the  f, 
as  either  may  chance  to.  occur;  and  I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
old  grammarians  on  this  point,  except  the  mere  mention  of  the 
fact  in  Eustathius  on  II.  /J,  95.  tov  dh  Ctevaxtt^tOy  ov  TtoXXdxig  ^ 
&QX(yv6a  xal  did  tov  o  ^ixqov  nQOtpiQBxai^  dixXij  i}  xoQayoyiq  fx 
tov  6tev(0j  &c.  The  Venetian  scholia  say  nothing  about  it ;  but  the 
Venetian  text  has  always  the  reading  with  the  £,  with  one  sin- 
gle exception  of  ^tovaxtjccci  at  6, 124. 

2.  Modem  criticism  must  naturally  try  to  bring  even  this 
trifling  difference  to  some  fixed  rule.  Wolf  writes  the  form  in 
i^SLv  always  with  the  «,  but  that  in  fj0ai  with  the  o.  As  the 
internal  reasons  seem  to  leave  this  a  point  of  indiflference, 
perhaps  some  external  reason  led  him  to  that  decision.  The 
form  in  ^€cv  occurs ,  for  instance ,  in  Homer  seventeen  times, 
that  in  '^(fat  only  twice;  viz.  II.  <y,  124.  6tovax;^0aL)  and  o,  79. 
inB6tovdxYi(SB :  and  it  is  just  one  of  these  two  passages  which, 
as  we  have  said  above,  is  the  only  one  with  the  o  in  the  edition 
of  Villoison.  If  both  passages  there  had  been  written  with  the 
o,  we  should  have  decided ,  with  the  highest  degree  of  proba- 
bility (considering  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  Venetian 
manuscript),  that  some  leading  grammatical  authority  —  that  of 
Aristarchus  perhaps  —  had  fixed  the  difference  to  be  atovax'^<fcci 
and  6tevaxCi^i'V.  But  as  all  depends  on  the  reading  of  one 
single  passage,  this  decision,  if  there  are  no  internal  grounds  to 
support  it,  is  a  very  weak  one.  Heyne's  opinion  on  II.  <y,  124. 
Gi^  79.  that  it  must  be  written  ativdxttetv  and  6tBvaxfi<5cci 
throughout,  is,  according  to  the  same  principle  of  deciding 
from  externals,  quite  unobjectionable.  For  from  the  reading 
of  the  Venetian  manuscript  being,  with  one  single  exception, 
uniform  throughout,  and  the  best  manuscripts  as  it  would  seem 
generally  agreeing  with  it ,  supported  by  the  preference  for  this 
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reading  implied  in  the  words  of  Eustatliius  quoted  above,  —  it 
would  certainly  appear  that  general  authority  is  in  favour  of  the 
reading  with  the  si  and  to  form  an  edition  of  Homer  agreeing 
in  its  leading  points  with  that  tradition  which  is  best  supported, 
is  indisputably  an  unobjectionable  principle. 

3.  But  the  following  is  equally  so,  viz.  in  all  cases  where  we 
can  take  our  stand  on  the  same  ground  which  those  old  critics 
took  before  us  (and  there  are  very  many  such  for  the  firm  but 
circumspect  modem  critic),  to  give  the  results  of  this  proceed- 
ing. From  0tev(o  comes  a  lengthened  form  with  a  stronger 
sense  0r€vdx(o  {6rsvdxov0i^  0TBvdxGiv,Ctsvd%ovxo),  of  which 
the  termination,  less  used  elsewhere,  seems  to  imitate  (compare 
aximv)  a  natural  sound.  Hence  first  comes,  with  the  vowel 
changed,  the  substantive  (Stovax'tj^,  occurring  in  Homer  as 
frequently  as  the  foregoing.  Any  further  lengthening  of  the 
original  verb  might  now  certainly  be  made  without  the  change 
of  the  vowel ;  but  as  soon  as  this  change  takes  place  in  a  sub- 
stantive, it  is  customary  for  the  lengthened  verbal  forms  to  pass 
through  the  same  change,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  be 
formed  from  the  substantive,  as  g>iQ<j9j  q>OQd^  (pogeG);  g>EV€9y<p6vog^ 
ifoveva,  and  the  like.  Now  as  Otovccx'tji^  an  Homeric  word,  it 
would  be  contraiy  to  analogy  that  a  lengthened  form  shaped  so 
exactly  like  a  derivative  as  that  in  -^o  should  not  be  modelled 
according  to  this  noun.  The  form  <y  r  oi/a;f  ^foj  therefore  stands 
firmly  established  by  internal  analogy. 

4.  On  the  aorist  in  -i^dat  opinions  may  be  divided.  The 
form  (St£vdx(o  has  not.  the  inflexion  of  -ajo,  -d^ai;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  natural  sound  above  mentioned  might  not 
be  obscured.  Hence  the  aorist  in  -rl6av,  lik-e  lUXXa  fisXltjOG), 
xad^evdaj  xad^evdijaG),  &c.  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  flexion 
or  tense  of  6t£vdx<o,  in  which  case  the  change  of  vowel  would 
not  take  place.  And  so  it  woidd  appear  most  agreeable  to 
analogy  to  fix  0t€vdx(o  with  the  flexion  Ct€vaxij(f(»>  9  &c.  and 
with  a  sister-fonn  <Stovccxii(o.  But  even  if  these  were  the  ori- 
ginal Homeric  forms ,  one  can  easily  conceive  that  they  could 


^  On  tsxovaii]  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  scholia  on  Od.  f,  83. 
are  to  be  trusted,  Aristophanes  wrote  the  dat.  plur.  iSxova%yiSiv  in  that 
passage  with  the  s, 
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not  have  been  always  kept  distinct  from  each  other.  The  aorist 
in  -rjoat  has  quite  as  much  the  appearance  of  a  lengthened  deri- 
vative {6rovaxi(o)  as  the  form  in  -^o  has,  and  hence  it  took  quite 
regularly  the  change  of  vowel.  From  the  various  readings  there- 
fore, which  are  equally  in  favour  of  both  forms,  we  may  without 
arbitrariness  adopt,  not  0T6vaxn<fai^  0tova%{io^  but  only  ex  ova- 
Xijaaij  6tovaxilm, 

5.  There  is  besides  a  true  poetical  ground  in  favour  of  this 
decision:  that  is  to  say,  the  change  of  vowel. carried  with  it  an 
assurance  that  the  result  must  be  a  vowel  of  a  stronger  and 
harsher  sound,  which  would  be  very  useful  in  such  cases  as  xmo 
dl  6tovaxtXB%o  yata,  nsgl  dh  6x(yva%C^exo  d(S(iMj  ixBCxovdxfi^s  dh 
X£(iv7i :  in  which  sense  a  verb  of  such  constant  occurrence  as 
0x6vdxcD  is  found  only  once,  viz.  at  II.  ;r,  391.  x^Q^^Q^  •  •  •  V^Byukct 
6XBvdxov(Si  (iov0ai.\ 

6.  We  will  now  go  back  to  th^  authority  of  tradition.  And 
here  we  must  not  overlook  the  circumstance  that  the  form  (Sxb- 
vdxG)  has  never  the  various  reading  of  the  o,  but  those  in  -^Otu 
and  -/go  have  it  always.  If  therefore  the  o  had  come  from  a 
more  modem  poet  or  a  later  pen,  that  form  would  not  have 
remained  free  from  it;  particularly  as  there  is  some  ground  for 
Oxovdxo  in  the  substantive  <Sx6vog^  and  that  verb  was  actually  in 
existence;  Hesych.  Cxovdxov^  axsvdliov.  From  this  alone  the 
converse  is  quite  clear,  namely,  thai  0xovaxfj<fccL,  cxovaxt^Biv  are 
genuine  forms,  but  that  those  with  the  a  were  introduced  into 
Homer's  poems  only  through  the  obscurely-felt  impulse  of  at- 
taching them  to  the  principal  form,  because  it  could  be  done 
according  to  analogy.  And  when  this  reading  was  once  ad- 
mitted, it  is  still  more  easily  to  be  conceived  that  grammarians 
like  Aristarchus,  who  were  strangers  to  the  principles  of  true 
criticism,  would  receive  this  form  as  the  only  regular  one. 


'  A  conclusion,  which  would  lead  us  still  further  —  that  perhaps 
to  sigh  was  the  proper  meaning  of  orBpaxl^siVj  'ijaat,  and  to  resound 
that  of  Cxovaxltsiv,  -rfiai,  —  must  be  at  once  rejected  by  our  reflect- 
ing that  the  language  of  the  ancient  poets  was  not  refined  enough 
for  such  niceties. 
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2<pccg^  €f(pt^  0(fiv^  6(p(3l^  6(p(6,  ^fpottegog;  vid.  vmi,  v(6. 


98.   Tin{iG)Q  ^  vexiiatQ&ad^ai. 

1.  Damm,  following.  Eustathius,  remarks  that  tsx^coq  in 
Homer  has  never  any  other  meaning  than  finis,  exiius,  scopus, 
'an  end  or  termination,  the  object  proposed  or  marked  out/  and 
texiia^QB6d'aL,  finio,  pro  fine  constituo,  confirmo  et  ex  dubitatione 
eximoj  4o-  finish,  destine,  fix,  appoint;'  but  that  the  former 
never  means,  as  kter  writers  have  it,  signvm,  'a  sign,'  nor  the 
latter  signis  ostendere,  ex  Slgnis  observare,  conjecfare,  Ho  decide 
or  conclude  by  signs,'  &c.  Essentially  Damm  is  right,  although, 
in  order  not  to  approach  too  near  to  the  meanings  which  he 
rejects,  he  interprets  some  passages  obscurely.  In  most  of  them 
xixfJKOQ  certainly  does  mean  an  end,  object,  or  point  proposed; 
for  example,  II.  v,  20.  it  is  said  of  Neptune  ixsro  tixficoQ^  ^lydg: 
at  It,  472.  roro  svQsro  xixfioQ,  "he  found  out  (planned)  an  end  of 
this  confusion;"  and  at  ij,  30.  svQBtv  t^x^coq  'IXiov. 

2.  But  the  connexion  between  this  meaning  and  that  of  the 
well-known  passage  of  II.  a,  526.  Tovro  yccg  (i.  e.  Jupiter's 
nod)  f  S  ^fiid'sv  ys  fisr'  ad'avdroi6L  iieyL6tov  TixfioQ^  can  scarcely 
be  preserved  without  force  by  any  other  means  than  by  sup- 
posing the  idea  of  a  sign  to  be  the  groimd-meaning.  Only  we 
must  not  imagine  to  ourselves  any  casual  trifling  sign,  but  one 
solemnly  appointed  for  that  particular  purpose,  as  Voss  ad- 
mirably expresses  it,  "the  most  sacred  pledge....  of  ray  pro- 
mises." It  was  by  such  sacred  signs  that  limits  and  boundaries 
were  fixed  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  thus  tSTciicDQ  came  to 
have  the  general  sense  of  a  boundary,  end,  and  particularly  the 
end  which  fate  has  fixed  to  some  duration,  tix^icjQ  ^IXCov, 

3.  Now  the  action  by  which  a  ruler  or  person  with  power 
and  authority  fixes  such  a  tixiicoQ  is  the  original  sense  of  tex- 
liaiQ£(Sd^ai:  and  hence  it  means  in  II.  f,  349.  rj,  70.  Oi.fj,  317. 
Hes.  £,  227.  237.  396.  {dutsx^'^QavToyto  fix,  appoint,  destine. 
Veiy  nearly  bordering  on  this  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  Od.  x, 
563.  where  Circe,  knowing  the  decrees  of  fate  (consequently 
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every  tixficDQ),  announces  prophetically  to  Ulysses  that  he  is 
destined  to  visit  Hades,  &c.  —  &XXriv  d'  i^^Liv  6dov  texfiijpaTo 
KCqkt/i.  With  this  again  agrees  the  usage  in  Od.  il,  111.  where 
the  same  Circe,  supposing  the  case  that  Ulysses  should  kill  the 
cattle  of  the  Sun,  says  to  him,  xoxb  toi  texfiaigofi^  oXed'Qov,  For 
the  expressions  of  a  supreme  power  decreentg,  and  of  another 
announcing  from  divine  knowledge  those  decrees,  are  comnnmly 
the  same.  And  now  we  see  how,  from  the  connexion  in  which 
this  word  stands  in  the  last-quoted  passage,  the  common  mean- 
ing of  it  arose;  which  deviates  from  the  older  in  this  alone,  that 
it  is  not  confined  to  such  solemn  occasions,  and  does  not  mark 
an  announcement  accompanied  with  the  same  certainty  and  pre- 
cision that  it  does  in  Homer. 

4.  Still- the  substantive  xfXfMOQy  oi^rix/iap,  never  sinks,  even 
in  post-Homeric  times,  to  the  oveiy-day  idea  of  a  sign;  but  either 
remains  a  high  and  heavenly  sign,  as  the  full  moon  is  to  mortals 
in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Luna  v.  13.,  or  is  raised  into  the  higher 
and  more  solemn  style  of  language,  as  that  of  tragedy ;  see  Eurip. 
Hec.  1273.  where  the  cape  which  preserves  the  memory  of 
Hecuba  {xvv666fi(ia)  is  called  a  tixiucg  of  sailors. 

5.  I  will  transcribe  here  at  length  a  fragment  of  Hesiod  in 
which  the  word  rixfiaQ  occurs,  because  in  the  collection  of 
Fragments  it  has  hitherto  stood  divided  into  two  parts*.  It  is 
from  the  Melampodia. 

^Hdv  [ydo]  i(fx^  iv  dctitl  xal  slXccnlvy  tidtilvly 
Tiqiua^at,  [iv^tatVj  inriv  datvog  xoQicmvrat ' 
'Hdv  dh  Kccl  to  nv^h^ai,  00a  dvfitOiOiv  idstiucv 
^Adtevaxoiy  ^etAcov  ze  xal  h^lciv  ttx^iaQ  ivct^ig. 
The  two  former  verses  are  from  Athenseus  2.  p.  40.  f.,  where 
however  the  epitomist  has  only  added  that  they  are  from  He- 
siod's  Melampodia.    The  yaQ  beloi%s  to  the  editors.    The  two 
latter  verses  are  preserved  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Strom.  6* 
p.  751.  (266.),   and  introduced  with  the  words  'HaioSog  ixi 
XQV  MsXd^noSog.TtovBt.    This,  and  the  affinity  of  the  subject, 
and  Ae  similarity  of  the  opening  in  both  fragments,  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  belonging  to  each  other;  although  it  is  possible 


*  [In  Gaisford's  edition  of  the  Minor  Poets  they  stand  as  No.  46. 
and  55.  —  Ed.] 
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that  the  sense  of  the  two  former  verses  may  have  been  drawn 
out  more  at  length  in  some  additional  intervening  verses ;  for 
Clemens  introduces  the  two  latter,  as  taken  from  Musseus,  with 
the  addition  xccl  xa  l|^s.  In  the  third  verse  we  must  take  care 
not  to  understand  the  to  as  the  article  to  Tcvd'ead'ccc :  it  stands  as 
a  demonstrative  for  t6ds^  and  is  afterwards  again  taken  up  by 
tixfiaQj  while  o0a  refers  to  the  following  deU(dv  %b  xal  id^Xmv. 
Still,  however,  the  reader  is  somewhat  hampered  in  the  two 
latter  verses.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
instance  of  SeiXSv  as  a  neuter,  which  its  connexion  with  Zoa 
idei^av  requires  it  to  be ;  and  to  alter  it  to  Ssiv(Sv  appears  to  me 
not  allowable  in  the  Epic  language  ^  At  all  events  the  sense 
requires  bad  things:  but  rixfiaQ  evaQyig  can  be  nothing  else  than 
the  certain  limits,  the  fixed  designation,  in  duration  and  extent, 
of  the  good  and  evil  sent  by  the  gods  to  men ;  just  as  Hesiod 
(f,  667.)  uses  tiXog  in  the  same  kind  of  expression,  where  it  is 
said  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune, 

'Ev  roig  yecQ  xiXog  icxlv  OfKog  ayctd'tav  re  xaxcuiv  xb. 
If  therefore  I  do  not  mistake,  familiar  discourse,  conversation^ 
Hvd'ot^  is  there  put  in  a  general  opposition  to  the  instruction  and 
advice  with  which  the  sages  or  soothsayers,  like  Melampus,  were 
accustomed  to  lecture  their  heai'ers  on  their  weal  and  woe. 


99.    Ttvaydv^  t^. 

1.  The  verb  rsrccydv  occurs  twice  in  Homer.    At  II.  a,  591. 
Vulcan  is  telling  how  Jupiter  had  once  served  him, 
'PitpB  Tcodog  TBxaymv  cctco  prikov  d'sajceGloio  *. 


'  It  is  true,  that  deivdy  in  a  case  exactly  parallel  to  this,  is  opposed 
to  ia^ka  in  the  verses  of  an  old  poet  quoted  in  Plato's  Alcibiades 
secund.  p.  143.  a.  But  undoubtedly  the  Attic  writer  had  introduced 
into  the  old  verse  his  own  expression ;  for  the  same  verse  in  the  An- 
thologia  (Analect.  Adesp.  466.)  has  Ivyga^  But  who  knows  whether 
it  ought  not  to  be  dBiXd  there  also  instead  of  J«va,  as  in  the  passage 
above?  For  a  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  see  the  note  on  that 
passage. 

*  See  an  imitation  of  this  passage  in  the  fragment  of  the  small  Iliad 
in  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.  1263.,  where  Neoptolemus  is  described  as 
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And  at  O;  23-  Japiter  is  describing  how  he  had  served  the  gods, 

ov  ii  Xdpoifit 

'PlntaffKOv  xtxctymv  ino  PriXov. 

The  latter  passage  is  only  an  angry  and  more  general  repeti- 
tion of  the  former,  referring  to  the  same  story.  But  the  former 
contains  the  phrase  more  complete  and  explains  the  latter, 
making  it  quite  clear  by  the  addition  of  the  genitive  xodog,  that 
Tstaydv  is  only  a  more  forcible  expression  for  Xafiavy  lufio- 
^£vog.  In  the  explanations  which  we  find  in  the  granunarians 
(Hesych.  Etym.  M.  &c.),  ixteivag^  tivd^as y  ^iifag ^  we  see  that 
they  are  conjectures  drawn  partly  from  the  context,  partly  from 
the  derivation,  which  first  offered  itself  to  the  commentators,  of 
ncvcjy  tstaxa  *.  In  the  same  way  the  old  interpreters  hit  upon 
Xaficovy  Xafi6^€vog  (see  Schol.  Lips.  Eustath.),  and  at  last  ar- 
rived at  the  connexion  of  tsraydv  and  tij,  a  supposition  which 
appeared  to  Eustathius  very  daring,  but  which  is  now  generally 
and  correctly  adopted.  Schneider  also  was  right  in  distinguish- 
ing the  two  roots  to  which  reivca^  titccxa  on  the  one  hand,  and  r^, 
raraydv  on  the  other,  belong  5  for  although  there  may  be  groimils 
for  the  original  identity  of  both,  yet  such  an  identity  lies  beyond 
the  bounds  of  all  grammatical  and  exegetical  etymology'^. 


serving  Astyanax  in  a  similar  manner,  Jlaldtt  d^  iXcov  1%  xoXnov  iv- 
nXoKcefioio  ri&qvrig  'Plips  nodog  Texaydv  ino  nvgyov. 

^  An  old  authority  for  one  of  these  explanations  lies  concealed  un- 
der an  error  of  transcription.  In  Apollonius  2,  119.  the  scholiast 
adopted  the  common  but  indefensible  reading  AIijmx  (liXav  utayw 
7ciX€%vv  [liyavi  Brunck  took  from  some  manuscript  (uiXa  for  (UXccv, 
But  who  would  not  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Sanctamandus,  Altlm  (uiX^  . 
avTBTCcyoov  niXsKvv  fiiyctv'i  The  artificial  poet,  who  understood  WTOfyow/ 
in  much  the  same  sense  as  xLvd^ccg^  ventured  on  a  compound  after  the 
analogy  of  cifiTtSTtaXciv  '^  which  last  word  Ruhnken  (see  Ep.  Crit.  2.  p. 
205.)  would  have  therefore  introduced,  but  for  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  not  received  the  thanks  of  Apollonius. 

^  Schneider's  classing  zsraydv  with  the  Latin  tango  is  more  certain 
and  more  fruitful  in  results ;  for  how  near  the  ideas  of  taking  hold  on 
and  touching  are  to  each  other,  is  shown  by  the  Greek  ajTreo,  aTttOfiaiy 
and  the  German  anfassen  (to  lay  hands  on)  used  for  anfUhreni^o  touch): 
see  also  note  8.  of  art.  23.  Who  now  will  totally  reject  the  connexion 
ofxtxaymv  with  the  English  take^  Danish  tage?  by  which  the  correct- 
ness of  the  above  explanation  of  that  word  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 
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2.  From  the  latter  root  then  there  was  a  verbal  stem  T/^F- 
for  which  tsrayBiv  is  the  old  reduplicated  form  of  the  aorist*, 
and  another  verbal  stem  TA-,  the  only  remains  of  which  is  the 
imperative  t^,  formed  like  fijv  according  to  Doric  analogy*. 
We  might,  it  is  true,  remove  this  latter  entirely,  explain  it  as 
identical  with  the  demonstrative  tfj,  and  confirm  the  explana- 
tion by  appealing  to  the  analogy  of  the  German  da!  (there!). 
But  this  last  comparison  need  not  prevent  our  examining  each 
of  these  expressions  in  its  own  language,  as  the  result  may 
be  in  both  cases  the  same®.     The  plainest  instances   of  the 

*  Lucian,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Dialogue  Charon,  makes  Mer- 
cury quote  ironically  from  H.  a,  591.  (i^  ^^^]?  xifih  tszaydog  tov  nodoq 
uTCo  TOV  ^edTtealov  prjXov.  That  this  reading  is  false  is  clear  from  the 
scholiast  on  Lucian,  who  explains  only  tBrayciv.  That  excellent  cri- 
tic Hemsterhuis  could  have  been  induced  only  by  his  well-known 
grammatical  prejudices,  to  think  of  finding  here  for  Homer  himself 
a  more  correct  reading  than  the  "operosum  grammaticorum  aoristum 
2.  Tsrceyciv  ab  hayovy 

^  Compare  rbfirptcc  —  itfidyriv. 

®  I  have  long  suspected  that  the  German  da!  (there !)  used  in  of- 
fering or  presenting  a  thing,  is  an  old  imperative,  though  the  appear- 
ance of  the  word  is  against  it ;  and  in  etymology  from  natural  causes 
we  have  always  to  contend  against  appearances.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  in  the  language  of  common  life  this  word  is  actually  in- 
flected, and  when  more  things  than  one  are  offered  they  say  dat!  a 
usage  corresponding  with  v^ts  in  common  Greek;  see  Sophron.  in 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Ach.  204.  It  is  true,  that  we  may  consider  both,  as 
a  popular  error  arising  from  the  apparent  sense  of  this  expression ; 
but  even  this  popular  error  presupposes  in  this  case  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity for  an  imperative;  and  consequently  this  necessity  was  as 
likely  to  have  produced  it  before  as  to  have  introduced  it  after- 
wards. If,  on  the  contrary,  an  adverb  had  been  the  part  of  speech 
really  required  here,  one  so  plain  and  well  known  as  da  would  have 
scarcely  been  mistaken  for  such,  and  consequently  would  not 
have  been  inflected  by  any  one.  Besides,  there  is  some  additional 
trace  of  a  verb  in  the  accent  or  stress  laid  on  the  word,  as  far  as  this 
is  possible  where  the  sound  is  so  trifling.  Dii!  when  used  in  offering 
anything  is  always  spoken  short,  even  when  the  greatest  stress  is  in- 
tended to  be  laid  on  it;  a  thing  can  never  be  offered  with  (fd/ (there!): 
whereas  the  adverb  is  long  by  nature,  and  this  length  is  almost  al- 
ways preserved,  even  when  not  the  slightest  stress  is  intended  to  be 
laid  on  it.  But  by  this  quantity  dH  is  very  like  such  imperatives  as 
gib  (give) !  nimm  (take) !  and  lastly  we  may  subjoin  the  analogy  of 
the  French  tiens!  and  the  Greek  rij ! 
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verbal  meaning  of  r^  are  those  where  it  is  joined  with  sach 
particles  as  vvv.  Sij  &c.   For  example,  in  11.  ^,  618.  7^  vw,  auuT 
<ro*  roihro,  yiifov^  xei^rjliov  i6ta.  In  Od.  £,  346.  7^  *«,  rod^  ^^9- 
d6(Avov  wed  6TiQvoio  tdw66€U,    But  the  accusative  is  found  as 
seldom  joined  with  r^  as  it  is  with  the  corresponding  French 
expression //ens/  tenez!    In  all  cases  it  stands  either  quite  al>- 
solute;  that  is,  with  the  object  understood,  as  in  the  former  of 
the  instances  above  quoted ;  or  the  accusative  belongs  to  a  verb 
immediately  following,  as  in  the  latter.    According  to  this  ana- 
logy, Wolf  has  been  correct  in  rejecting  the  only  instance  of  tij 
with  an  accusative,  Od.  x,  287. 

Tfj  Tode  <paQ(iaxov  ia^Xov^  Mx&v  i*  ig  dmfiaxa  KjQXfig 
"Eqxbv, 

in  which  he  has  followed  the  Cod.  Harl.,  where  there  is  no  ds 
after  Ix^^v;  a  change  certainly  recommended  by  its  very  much 
improving  the  construction  of  ix<ov. 


TeTQ€cq)dXi]Qog ;  vid.  (pdXog^  &c. 

100.    TtTQrjxcc, 

1.  I  have  briefly  laid  down  in  my  Grammar,  that  the  per- 
fect TBtQrixcc  does  not  come  either  from  a  verb  rpif^cj  or  from 
TQaxvg^  which  I  will  here  prove  more  fully.  It  occurs  in  Homer 
only  twice,  and  in  both  instances  in  speaking  of  the  assembly  of 
the  people:  II. /J,  95. 

TcTQ^X^t  rf'  ayoQij,  VTto  di  Cxovaxlt^vo  yccicr 
jicccov  ^ovrtov^  ofiadog  6'  riv 

and  ij,  346. 

TQoicov  ccvt   ayoQrj  yivet*  ^IXlov  iv  noXei  angy 

Heyne,  on  the  first  passage,  thinks  it  perfectly  clear  that  this 
word  comes  from  a  verb  r(M/%aj,  from  which  was  afterwards 
formed  tgijxvviOy  and  that  in  its  proper  sense  it  is  used  of  a 
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smooth  surface  which  inrhaiur,  asperatur,  and  thence  of  any 
iurbaHo.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  opposition  between  smooth 
and  rough  is  introduced  here  only  because  the  sound  of  the  verb 
reminded  the  ear  of  the  better-known  adjective  rpi/^v^.  But 
neither  in  the  old  Epic,  nor  in  the  Lyric  or  Tragic  poets,  is  there 
any  other  passage  where  the  verb  occurs. 

2.  In  both  the  passages  of  Homer,  however,  the  context  shows 
at  once  that  the  true  idea  {dsivtj^  rsr^x^^^)  ^^  ^^t  mere  uneven- 
ness,  or  stiffness  of  heads  in  a  crowd,  but  disturbed  motion.  To 
this  I  have  to  add  a  verse  from  Stobseus,  of  what  period  I  know 

not*, 

*A(ig>l  di  zoi  victi  allv  ivlai  xBt^r^xctaiv^' 

which  is  also  favourable  to  the  idea  of  restless  motion.  It  is 
true,  that  both  the  word  XQtixvg  and  its  meaning  are  akin  to  that 
of  a  moving  crowd ;  but  r(M/%ai  does  not  come  originally  from 
tgrixvsy — on  the  contrary  the  adjective  comes  very  naturally  from 
the  verb.  We  have  therefore  to  examine  the  verbal  form  rdt(ffi- 
Xccy  and  that  entirely  a  priori. 

3.  Now  the  unanimity  of  the  old  grammarians  which  yre 
meet  with  in  this  examination  is  very  remarkable.  Some  of 
them  indeed  have  retQdxvvro  as  an  explanation  of  the  sense ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  come  to  explain  the  form,  they  invariably 
derive  it  from  taQd6<S(o;  see  Schol.  Ven.  Eustath.  Etym.  M. 
Suid.  This  unanimity  is,  I  say,  very  remarkable,  because  the 
adoption  of  a  theme  tQijx(o,  which  offered  itself  so  naturally, 
and  was  so  agreeable  to  the  common  grammatical  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  which,  as  we  shall  see  below,  some  did  actually 
propose,  was  yet  most  determinately  rejected,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  one  far  less  natural.  I  conjecture  therefore  that  this 
latter  was  supported  by  some  old  authority,  derived  from  a  pe- 
riod when  the  feeling  of  the  meanings  was  yet  sufficiently  alive 
to  determine,  without  the  aid  of  grammatical  art,  what  forms 
belonged  to  each  other.  But  in  any  case  it  is  inconceivable  how 
any  one  could  reject  this  explanation  (see  Heyne)  as  perfectly 
untenable,  without  thinking  of  the  Attic  form  d'QcltrGj  for  ra- 
Qdrto).  This  d'QdtrcOj  which  contains  the  aspirate  before  the  Qj 
much  as  ^goC^tov  for  XQooi^iov^  is  a  contraction  of  that  kind 


*  I  know  it  only  from  the  quotation  of  Sopingius  in  Hesych.  in  v. 
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by  which  two  vowels  separated  by  a  liquid  are  united  into  one 
long  vowel  after  the  liquid,  as  6xoQivwfU^  (fr^ciwv^i  *  yutXaxo^ 
pXdi.    For  that  the  a  in  ^pofrro  is  lengthened,  is  shown  by 
the  accent  of  the  neuter  participle  to  ^(wrtov*.    If  from  that 
verb  we  form  a  perfect,  it  must  be  xixgaxa,  and  consequently 
Ionic  thQri%a\  exactly  as  nq^c^fOy  xix^%a  and  xiugr^u.     It 
is  true  that  the  meaning  of  toQdeeio  and  ^Qoacm  is  transitive, 
turbare,  while  the  perfect  in  question  means  turbatus  sum;  but 
this  is  so  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the  lan- 
guage, particularly  of  the  older  writers,  that  this  point  needs 
no  further  examination.     And  even  the  question  whether  xd- 
TQfixa  is  to  be  considered  a  perf.  1.  or  2.*  appears  to  be  super- 
fluous.   Whoever  is  desirous,  from  the  stronger  analogy,  of 
having  the  perf.  2.  for  the  intransitive  meaning,  might,  by  a 
comparison  with  xingriya^  desire  to  write  xizQviya  also.     But 
I   would  not  have  that  person  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
reading  by  referring  to  the  Etym.  M. ;  for  the  reading  Tez^- 
ysij  which  is  there  supported  by  XBxaQaya^  &c.  proves  to  be 
an  old  various  reading  for  the  former  of  the  two  Homeric  pas- 
sages, but  one  which  I  have  met  with  nowhere  else.    I  have 
only  to  remind  my  readers,  that  as  TtQ&yog  points  to  the  letter 
y  for  nQaxxcDj  so  xagaxij  points  to  ;|^  as  the  most  common  ra- 
dical letter  for  xagaxxa;   and  thus  the  perf.   1.  and  2.*  coin- 
cide. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  in  the  old  Ionic  language  to 
suppose  the  other  forms  or  tenses  answering  to  the  Attic  ^paWo 
l&Qa^a^  as  this  kind  of  contraction  was  principally  wanted  only 
in  the  perfect  for  xixd^dxci,  in  the  same  way  as  in  xixXt^xa 
and  similar  cases.  Hence  the  aorist  appears  in  Homer  in  the 
imchanged  form  from  xaQda^o;  for  instance  in  Od.  «,  291. 
304.  haga^e  dh  novxov.  The  relation  which  these  meanings 
bear  to  each  other,  —  in  the  one  case  of  the  god  agitating  4e 


^  Plato  Phffid.  p.  86.  e.  It  is  true,  that  the  authorities  which  I  have 
at  this  moment  before  me  give  both  readings  ^qoxxov  and  ^Qcitxov  ; 
but  the  former  can  be  only  from  tradition.  This  and  general  ana- 
logy would  therefore  direct  us  to  write  in  ^schyl.  Prom.  633. '^^aS<>f*? 
if  the  manuscripts  do  not  already  give  it  so. 

*  [What  the  Germans  call  perf.  2.  is  very  improperly  called  by  us 
perfectum  medium.  —  Ed.] 
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sea,  in  the  other  of  the  agitated  and  tumultuous  assembly,  — • 
must  be  at  once  felt;  even  though  th^xa,  yfhich.  we  have  said 
occurs  but  twice  in  Homer,  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  used 
by  him  exactly  in  connexion  with  the  sea.  But  an  instance  of 
this  usage,  if  it  be  not  superfluous  to  quote  it,  we  find  in  Leo- 
nidas,  an  old  poet  belonging  to  the  period  preceding  the  Alexan- 
drine sera;  Epigr.  96. 

TrjXoC^  ccTto  'tpiXrig  Imvcag  ri'iovog] 

In  the  same  way  xivstv  also  is  used  both  of  the  sea  and  of  an 
assembly;  as  at  II.  jS,  395.  Stb  TavTJcet  votog  iXd'dv  (xvfia)^  and 
at  V.  144.  KtvTJd'ri  d'  dyoQrj  dg  xvfiata  fiaxgd  ^ald06i]g.  From 
which  passages,  if  read  in  connexion  with  each  other,  it  is 
clear,  that  the  difference  between  xBX(fri%BV  and  ixLVijdTi  con- 
sists only  in  this,  that  the  passive  aorist  is  used  to  express 
the  moment  of  transition  from  calm  to  tumult,  but  tbtqijxbl, 
as  is  usual  with  these  perfects,  marks  the  continuance  of  the 
agitation. 

5.  As  the  Homeric  tirQri%a  coincides  therefore  so- exactly 
with  raQdC(5(o  in  form  as  well  as  in  meaning,  the  adoption  of 
another  theme  for  it  is  the  more  untenable.  But  the  adjective 
XQaxvg^  rgrixvgy  proves  nothing  more  than  that  the  transition 
from  the  idea  of  agitated  (particularly  as  shown  on  a  surface 
rendered  uneven  by  agitation)  to  that  of  uneven  and  rough  is 
ancient.  The  same  transition  might  very  well  take  place  in  the 
verb  tcfo;  but  examples  from  the  Alexandrine  writers  (for  in- 
stance T£r(>iy;|jdra /JojAoi/,  ApoUon.  3, 1393.)  can  prove  nothing  in 
favour  of  the  real  usage  of  the  more  ancient  authors ;  and  still 
less  can  we  conclude,  from  finding  a  present  in  Nicander  Ther. 
521.  r^'xoinrt  ndyui^  that  it  existed  also  in  the  older  times^.  This 
latter  example  proves  only  that  some  of  the  older  grammarians 
likewise  traced  back  this  perfect  to  the  same  erroneous  theme ; 
as  we  might  have  already  guessed  from  the  gloss  xBXQdxvvto,  If 
we  were  inclined  to  suppose  any  other  grammatical  usage  from 


^  With  this  poet  we  may  loin  another  of  the  same  kind,  Demosthe- 
nes Bithynns,  who  uses  r^%otKra  in  the  same  sense  in  a  fragment  in 
the  Etym  M.  v.  'H(faia, 
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finding  a  form  in  Nicander;  wc  must  surely  be  deterred  by  the 
present  ixoviStj  which  his  grammatical  art  formed  from  stxov 
and  iviniD^  and  which  he  accordingly  used  at  Ther.  508.  and 
elsewhere. 


T^;  vid.  Tetay(6i\ 

TrjXexXeitog^  rijXexXfjzogy  ttjkexkxyTog ;  vid. 
xXeizog^  &c. 


101.  TrjkvyeTog. 

1.  The  epithet  rriXvystos  is  given  to  sons  and  daughters  in 
order  to  represent  them  as  objects  of  the  particular  affection  of 
tlieir  parents;  but  without  our  seeing  clearly  what  the  exact 
sense  of  the  word  is.  At  U.  »,  143.  Agamemnon  sends  to 
Achilles,  as  his  future  son-in-law,  the  following  promise: 

r/tfcD  6i  (iiv  laov  'Ogiffvy^ 

TOff  (lot  tfilvyitog  VQiq>BT€ti  ^Xi^  M  noXlj, 

At  Od.  d,  11.  Menelaus  marries  his  son, 

'Off  o£  tfiXvysTOg  yhexo  XQaxcQog  Mey(miv9r}g 
Ex  dovXfjg. 

And  at  II.  y,  175.  Helen  reproaches  herself  with  having  left 
her  home, 

Tlcttdi  T£  xriXvyiTfjv  y.al  OfiriXiHlfiv  iqaxeivi^Vy 

by  which  is  meant  Hermionc.  In  the  same  way  is  described, 
though  only  in  idea,  paternal  love  for  a  dear  child,  at  11.  t, 
482. 

Kal  fif  fflXria   oHSel  re  TttnriQ  ov  naida  <ptXijarj  . 
Movvov,  rrjXvytcoVj  noXXoteiv  iTtl  ntsatsaaiv 

and  at  Od.  ;r,  1 9.  where  a  father  receives  with  joy  his  son  return- 
ing to  him  after  a  long  absence,  ov  natSa . . .  Movvov^  rtilvysTov. 
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Lastly  at  II.  f,  153.  two  brothers,  slain  by  Diomedes,  have  this 
epithet, 

OaivoTCog  vie, 
"Afigxa  rriXvybca  •  o  dh  tbIqsto  yriQui  XvyQ(S, 
Ttov  i*  oi  rixsT\akXov  inl  nxecixBCCi  Xmia&ai, 

2.  These  are  all  the  passages  from  which  we  can  gather  the 
domestic  relation  of  those  to  whom  this  epithet  is  given.  And 
thus  we  see  how  mechanically  and  injudiciously  those  proceeded 
who  derived  the  word  from  t^Xe  and  yscvofiac ;  which  not  only 
does  not  suit  any  of  the  passages  quoted,  but  possesses  no  one 
qualification  that  might  fairly  have  led  to  the  caiachrestical  ap- 
plication (as  the  grammarians  term  it)  of  this  word  to  tenderly 
beloved  children  in  general ;  as  a  son  bom  in  the  absence  of  his 
father  can  by  no  means  excite  that  tender  afifection  which  is 
necessary  to  such  a  usage*.  Hence  the  common  explanation  of 
the  word  is,  that  it  is  a  child  born  when  the  father  is  n^Aov  xrlg 
'^XiXLCcg;  which  certainly  suits  very  well  the  sons  of  Phsenops,  but 
not  the  others,  and  least  of  all  Helen,  by  whom  it  is  therefore 
supposed  to  be  said  xataxQri^tLOccSg.  But  the  great  objection 
to  all  this  is,  that  neither  rijke  nor  rr^^ov  are  ever  used  with 
reference  to  time;  and  although  with  the  genitive  defining  the 
sense —  'far  advanced  in  years'  —  this  might  be  conceivable,  still 
it  is  impossible  that  such  an  expression  as  a  far-born  or  distant- 
born  child  can  mean  one  bom  in  his  father^s  old  age. 

3.  If  we  give  up  the  derivation  of  the  word,  and  by  a  compa- 
rison of  passages  search  for  some  more  accurate  sense  founded 
on  parental  afifection^  the  idea  of  only  one  oflfers  itself  to  us  (see 
Schol.  II.  £,  153.  Od.  S,  11.  Hesych.  &c.):  but  then  this  will 
not  suit  the  two  sons  of  Phsenops,  &fiq)(o  ti^kvyito]  and  the 
twice-recurring  combination,  (lovvog,  xrikvystog^  requires  that 
the  latter  word  should  have  its  own  separate  idea.  Nothing 
therefore  remains  for  us  but  to  suppose  it  to  mean,  what  may 
very  well  be  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  tenderly  beloved^  as 
in  the  expression  at  Od.  j8,  365.  of  Telemachus,  Movvog  i(ov 


*  The  usage  of  later  poets,  who  have  xriXvyBxog  simply  in  the  sense 
of  distant,  is  too  great  a  deviation  from  Homer  to  lead  us  astray.  See 
Siinmias  ap.  Tzetz.  8,  144.  (quoted  in  Schneider's  Lexicon)  xtiXvyi- 
xtav  TniQ^oQionfj  and  Hesych.  xrjXvyixcov  anoixioiv. 
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dyaitfitdg.  Only  that  rriXvyetog  is  a  more  forcible  expression  for 
this  idea,  as  is  evident  from  the  bad  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  at  H.  Vy  470. 

^AIX*  oi%  ^ISoiuvfja  ipo^og  Xafis^  trilvyetov  S^. 
Here  the  meaning  of  a  child  spoiled  by  the  love  of  its  parents  is 
too  evident  for  us  not  to  be  convinced  at  once,  that  the  only  idea 
of  the  poet  in  all  those  passages  was  that  of  an  object  of  the 
most  tender  love  and  aflfection,  applied  in  a  good  or  bad  sense 
according  to  the  context.  The  word  is  also  used  absolutely,  but 
in  a  good  sense,  by  Euripides  in  the  Iph.  Taur.  828.,  where  he 
makes  Iphigenia  say  to  Orestes,  ix(o  6'  VQi6ta  triXvytcov  x^o- 
vog  ano  naxgCdog^  undoubtedly  with  reference  to  the  passage 
quoted  above  from  II.  t,  143  *. 

4.  With  this  half  -  positive  half  -  negative  result,  which  we 
obtain  within  the  bounds  of  certainty,  we  may,  as  far  as  our 
object  is  to  understand  the  sense  of  the  poet,  rest  satisfied;  and 
for  anything  further,  we  will  venture  a  little  on  conjecture. 
In  the  Excerpta  of  Orion  which  Sturz  has  appended  to  the 
Etymol.  Gud.  we  read  at  p.  616.  the  explanation  of  rj^Av- 
yexoq^  6  reXsvtaiog  x(p  Tcaxgl  ysvofisvos-  This  explanation 
certainly  suits  all  the  above  passages;  for  although  by  the 
expression  tsXevtatog  the  thought  is  generally  carried  back  to 
some  others  preceding,  yet  its  principal  .relation  is  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  it  necessarily  expresses  the  meaning  of  ncne  since: 
so  that  when  the. idea  of  the  last-bom  acquired  in  the  course  of 
usage  the  definite  collateral  idea  of  extreme  affection,  and  even 
of  an  injurious  excess  of  it,  the  idea  of  the  only  child  was 
necessarily  comprehended  under  it.  And  when  this  collateral 
idea  of  tender  affection  was  thus  become  firmly  united  to  the 
word,  there  appears  to  me  to  have  been  no  objection  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer  to  the  joining  of  (lovvog^  xrikvyatog.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  author  of  this  explanation  acknowledged 
also  an  etymological  connexion  between  the  words  xrikvyBxog 
and  xeXavxatog ;   and  there  is  certainly  an  analogy  in  the  case 


*  [Both  Schneider  and  Passow  differ  from  Bnttmann's  interpreta- 
tion of  xrikvytxoq  in  this  passage  of  Euripides ;  they  understand  it  to 
mean  '  distant,'*  and  the  latter  in  particular  mentions  it  as  the  only 
instance  of  this  sense  in  an  Attic  writer.  —  Eo.] 
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which  deserves  attention.  From  the  more  simple  foim,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  substantive  tsXevrij^  arose  very  naturally 
the  compound  tsXevystog;  and  hence  again  the  form  more  con- 
venient for  the  hexameter^  triXvyatog^  by  transposing  the  quan- 
tities* on  account  of  the  rhythm,  a  practice  resorted  to  on  other 
occasions,  as  in  aitBQsCCLa  for  d7CBiQB6ia]  for  bv  shortened  gives  v^ 
and  B  lengthened  becomes  ij  or  ^^5  and,  whether  v^Xb  be  really  or 
only  apparently  akin  to  this  stem  or  family,  it  is  very  conceivable 
that  from  the  familiar  sound  of  that  word  the  rj  prevailed  over 
the  Bc.  And  thus  it  appears  also  very  probable,  that  Orion,  in  this 
derivation  from  the  idea  of  tBlBvratogy  has  retained  an  old  tradi- 
tion, of  which  the  unintelligible  derivation  from  tijXB  is  only  a 
kind  of  corruption. 


TgvipdXBia'y  vld.  <pdXog^  sect.  12. 

^VjreQrjvoQi&v;]   .j     <  .  <. 

v/     V       Mvid.  vJtegrpiaXog, 
'l^JtBQOjrXog;     )  v/>        b 

102.   ^TnBQtplaXog^  vsrBQrjvoQBovy  vniqojtXog. 

1.  That  i%BQq)CaXog  is  used  in  the  most  decidedly  bad  sense, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  speeches  where  a  reproachful  epithet  is 
not  at  all  suitable,  has  been  remarked  in  various  ways;  but  the 
contrast  has  never  been  made  so  distinct  as  may  be  done  by  a 
survey  of  passages  in  the  Odyssey  alone.  It  is  there  a  regular 
fixed  epithet  of  the  suitors;  and  most  decidedly  a  term  of  re- 
proach at  a,  134.  where  Telemachus-  is  afraid  that  the  guest  will 
be  uncomfortable  and  annoyed  at  the  repast, ....  vjtBQq)i(iXoiac 
(iBtBl^dv :  and  again  at  j8,  310.  where  he  says, 

^Avzivo\  ov7ta>g  fottv  wuQtptdXoKSi  fte-^'  vfitv 
Jcetwod'atr^  axlovta  vmI  BVfpQalvsadtct.  iaifjXov, 


*  ["As  we  find  in  Apoll.Dysc.  (dePronom.  p.  329.  B.)  indications 
of  an  adverb  vrjXv^  a  sister-form  of  rrjXB^  there  is  no  occasion  for 
setting  out  with  this  transposition  of  the  quantities."  Passow's  Lexi- 
con. —  Ed.] 
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At  o,  315.  UlyBses  uses  it  in  the  character  of  a  beggar  with  a 
somewhat  different  meaning.  Bnt  it  must  necessarily  be  qtdte 
free  from  everything  of  a  r<^roachfal  tendency,  whem  at  ^  289. 
Antinons  himself  says  to  the  supposed  beggar, 

Oifx  iycenagy  o  ?Ki]Xog  vmQq>iaXoiCi  {tsd'  rifuv 

which  is  consequently  a  mere  repetition  of  the  passage  quoted 
above  from  /J,  where  the  word  has  so  different  a  meaning.  It 
has  been  attempted  here  to  explain  these  words  as  ironical,  and 
such  they  might  certainly  be  in  the  mouth  of  the  higfa-epirited 
suitor  if  addressed  to  Telemachus,  but  by  no  means  when 
spoken  to  the  beggar.  It  is  clear  therefore,  that  Ae  pityper 
meaning  of  the  word  must  have  been  such  as  should  imply, 
according  to  the  person  who  used  it  and  him  to  whom  it  yswr 
spoken,  more  or  less  reproach,  or  none  at  all;  and  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  attribute  of  a  man  who  thinks  thai  he  can  set 
himself  above  much  or  everything.  And  in  the  same  way,  though  I 
might  not  exactly  follow  the  scholiast  in  explaining  the  Cyclops 
(with  the  exception  of  Polyphemus)  to  be  men  observant  of 
right  and  justice,  yet  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  him  in 
opinion  that  they  arc  called  at  i,  106.  vnsgipiaXoi  dd-e^voi  only 
as  monstrous  children  of  nature,  who  needed  no  social  or  legal 
relations  among  themselves,  and  consequently  did  not  acknow- 
ledge them  toward  others. 

2.  It  is  the  same  with  the  word  when  an  epithet  of  a  speech 
or  address.  At  Od.  d,  774.  Antinous  warns  the  suitors  against 
uttering  any  (iv^ovg  v7t€Q(piciXovg;  which  can  only  refer  to  a 
speech  of  one  of  them  just  before,  in  which  he  had  spoken 
of  looking  forward  with  delight  to  the  Queen's  marriage  and 
Telemachus's  death,  and  which  must  have  appeared  to  that 
most  high-spirited  of  the  suitors  over-hasty  and  imprudent,  as 
the  Queen  might  by  these  means  get  some  intelligence  of  it. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  at  d,  503.  where  Proteus  blames  the  pre- 
sumptuous boast  of  Ajax  {El  ^i^  imsQfpCaXov  inog  ixfincXs,  oeal 
^sy'  ttda^ri),  that  he  would  escape  the  waves  even  if  the  gods 
willed  it  othei*wise. 

3.  In  another  passage  of  the  Odyssey  (f,  274.)  the  adjective 
is  an  epithet  of  reproach.     Nausicaa  there  says  that  she  shuns 
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the  conversation  and  jokes  of  >  oertain  elass  of  men;  and  adds  as 
the  reason, 

......  (AccXcc  rf'  Biaiv  V7CBQg)t€cXoi  %ata  dijfiov. 

The  difference  of  meaning  here  from  the  first  vmQfptaXoi  is  at 
once  perceptible,  and  we  might  be  inclined  to  render  it  merely 
by  regardless  of  right  and  reason,  did  not  the  really  unbecoming 
ridicule,  to  which  the  young  princess  suspects  she  may  be  ex- 
posed from  any  one  of  thoae  persons,  gdiow  a  somewhat  closer 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  word  dsewhere,  in  as  much  as 
the  persons  here  meant  are  such  as  exalt  themselves  above  all 
decorum  and  respect  toward  their  superiors. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  if  we  had 
only  the  Iliad,  we  should  fix  on  tibie  decidedly  reproachful  sense 
as  the  ground  of  the  meaning.  There  the  Trojans  are  called 
VTtB^ipiakoL,  but  always  by  an  enemy  or  by  hostile  deities,  and 
with  great  bitterness  of  expression,  as  at  v,  621.  99  224.414. 
459.;  Priam's  sons  at  ^,  106'  are  vnafftpCakov  xal&metoi:  Juno 
says  at  o,  94.  that  Jupiter  is  vitB^tpCakog  Hal  dTcr^vrjs ;  and  Mene- 
laus  denies  at  ^,611.  that  these  same  qualities  can  be  attri- 
buted to  him.  Still  however  these  passages,  if  duly  considered, 
coincide  with  the  usage  of  the  word  as  observed  in  the  Odyssey. 
The  Trojans,  as  barbarians,  are  considered  by  the  Greeks  to 
be  less  observant  of  right  and  reason  than  tiiemselves;  and 
when  the  youthful  sons  of  the  king  are  called  ani^rot^  this  at 
once  raises  the  meaning  of  the  accompanying  vneQtpiaXoi.  The 
same  kind  of  climax  is  formed  by  intivijg  when  said  of  Jupiter, 
and  shows  therefore  that  xmsQtfiiaXog  can  only  belong  to  the 
category  of  selfish  rulei's,  regardless  of  all  but  their  own  ab- 
solute will;  although  Juno  utters  it  in  a  tone  of  ill-humour, 
and  increases  its  severiiy  by  the  addition  of  &xipn}g,  which 
however  is  used  in  a  rather. milder  sense  than  usual:  compare 
a,  340. 

5.  But  it  is  a  point  deserving  of  particular  attention,  that  the 
adverb  'd7ceQq)idXiog  is  entirely  free  from  any  meaning  strictly  re- 
proachful. It  is  true,  that  at  Od.  a,  227.  the  guest  says  of  the 
suitors,  vfi(fiiovtsgv3t€Q(pidX(og  doxiovCiv:  but  here  the  reproach 
is  already  fully  expressed  in  the  participle,  and  the  adverb  only 
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heightens  the  sense  ^  as  at  6,  71.  "vrhere  the  snitors  admire  the 
majestic  limbs  of  the  supposed  beggar; 

nay,  it  is  used  where  the  thing  done  is  perfectly  correct  and 
reasonable,  as  at  (>,  481.  where  the  same  suitors  are  justly  angry 
at  the  outrageous  act  of  Antinous ; 

o/d'  aga  ndvng  vnsQifiaXoDg  vsfiicffiav. 

And  here  too  the  Iliad  is  not  at  variance  with  the  Odyasey. 
For  when  Hector  at  c,  300.  says  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  Troy, 

og  Kxeatscciv  V7tiQg>idXciig  avice^ei^ 

the  context  there  requires  but  a  slight  increase  of  force,  as  if 
we  should  say  ^whoever  is  too  fond  of  his  possessions;'  and 
when  Idomeneus  at  v.  293.  breaks  off  the  idle  conversation  in 
the  battle, 

fiij  Ttov  ri>g  V7C{ Q(piceXci>g  vefizalirj , 

he  is  certainly  thinking  of  incurring  a  no/«i/ reproach,  bat  yet 
a  just  one. 

6.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  word  in  its  first  and  proper 
sense  only  raises  or  increases  the  general  force  of  the  sentence: 
but  it  may  likewise  contain  the  reproachful  meaning  of  too 
much  and  too  great.  For  a  comparison  of  the  popular  language 
of  all  nations  shows  how  little  moderation  is  observed  in  the 
choice  of  adverbs,  and  that  ideas  like  enormous,  excessive^  ni- 
mUan^  are  used  without  any  meaning  of  reproach:  on  the  other 
hand,  these  very  terms  of  exaltation;  when  used  as  adjectives 
with  persons  or  with  anything  bearing  a  moral  relation,  pass 
over  at  once  into  what  is  odious.  That  we  should  not  give 
up  too  easily  the  literal  derivation  of  the  word  from  ^idXti^ 
is  a  point  which  certainly  requires  consideration.  Thus  much 
however  arises  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  explanation 
of  it  by  one  who  breaks  his  oaths  and  engagements^  rdv  naQa- 
fiaCvovta  tovg  8ca  (pialfSv  ysvofji^vovg  oQXOvg  (see  Etym.  M.  and 
compare  Schol.  Od.  a,  134.),  is  inadmissible;  not  only  be- 
cause, if  it  were  said  of  Jupiter  in  that  sense,  it  would  be  a 
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perfectly  outrageous  expression  even  in  Juno's  mouth,  but  also 
because  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  word  used  in  so  bad  a  sense, 
and  with  so  definite  a  meaning,  can  be  softened  and  brought 
to  mean  anything  excessive  and  surpassing ,  and  that  too  in  a 
good  sense.  It  would  be  more  suitable,  even  by  comparison 
of  the  German,  to  take  the  literal  idea  of  beyond  measure,  ex- 
cessive; but  we  nowhere  find  that  (pcdlri  was  used  for  a  mea- 
sure, nor  have  I  met  with  this  explanation  in  any  of  the  old 
writers;  for  although  we  see  in  the  Etym.  M.  tov  vTtBQfidX- 
Xopta  ty  dii€tQ£a^  dg  r^$  q)i(iXris  &(iiT(fov  ov0i]s ,  this  is  only  an 
indistinct  abridgment  of  a  longer  account,  quoted  by  Porphyry 
in  Schol.  II.  j8,  169.  and  i/,  295.  as  from  Aristotle,  in  which  it 
is  expressly  said  that  g>c(ili]  is  no  measure,  and  which  unravels 
the  idea  of  vitSQipiaXog  in  the  sense  of  beyond  measure,  immea- 
surable, with  that  fine-drawn  subtilty  which  we  cannot  but  be 
surprised  to  see  quoted  from  so  respectable  a  writer.  There 
remains  then  for  this  derivation  nothing  but  the  image  of  an 
overflowing  goblet  (see  Schol.  Apoll.  2 ,  54.  and  the  last  edition 
of  Schneider's  Lexicon  ^),  which  I  am  as  yet  unwilling  decidedly 
to  reject,  though  at  the  same  time  1  have  no  confidence  in 
its  correctness.  For  it  appears  to  me  that  neither  one  who 
'is  himself  like  an  overflowing  cup,'  nor  one  who  'overfills  his 
cup,'  can  be  called  according  to  the  natural  formation  of  words 
VTCSQfpiaXog, 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  no  synonym  offers  itself  so  naturally, 
particularly  to  the  adverb  V7CSQ(pidXcog  and  its  usage  above  de- 
tailed, as  vzsQq>vGig]  see  Eustath.  ad  Od.  (T,  71.   I  have  already 


*  Schneider  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  Lexicon  rejected  as  forced 
any  derivation  from  fpidXri:  but  in  the  last*  he  has  admitted,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  opinion,  all  that  can  be  said  in  support  of  this  de- 
rivation, and  at  the  same  time  the  evidence  from  Pindar  in  favour 
of  deducing  it  from  vnEQtpxnjg. 

*  (In  his  third  and  last  edition  Schneider  says:  **Perhaps  the 
ground  of  VTcegqiCcclog  lies  in  the  idea  of  something  overflowing,  over- 
filled, or  filled  beyond  all  measure;  with  which  were  afterwards 
joined  the  other  meanings  of  arrogance  and  violence.  In  that  case 
the  derivation  from  q>iccXri  might  be  maintained.  Pindar  appears  to 
have  taken  it  for  v7tSQ<pvrig,  when  he  calls  Etna  the  VTtBQqttaXov  deOfiov 
of  Typhoeus,  Fragm  p.  17.  Heyne."  —  Ed.] 
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mentioned  the  transition  from  v  to  t  in  Schneider's  Lexicon* 
under  <pi.aQ6g^  which,  even  if  left  uncertain  l^  the  examples 
there  given,  is  still  confirmed  in  the  case  of  q>vm  by  9?/rv,  iper^og. 
But  strictly  speaking  even  this  is  unnecessary;  for  the  inter- 
change of  very  similar  forms  is  almost  a  law  of  language ;  and 
thus  vjC€Q<pvaAog/\(  such  a  word  existed,  must  have  passed  almost 
necessarily  into  vitBQ(piaXog^  just  as  if  it  came   from  q>ulAif'^, 
But  V7t€(f<pvaXos  appears  to  me  to  find  its  analogy  in  ofJutAog 
(from  h^og^  biiov),  and  to  be  a  very  good  expression  for  signify- 
ing one  who  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  thence  one 
who  oversteps  the  bounds  of  custom.    What  speaks  particularfy . 
in  favour  of  this   view  is,  that  Pindar,  to  whom  we  cannot 
attribute  any  usage  not  grounded  in  the  old  language,   calls 
Etna  in  the  93rd  Fragment  (in  B6ckh)  the  dsiffidv  vTCe^iptaXov 
of  Typhoeus,  where  it  can  only  mean  enormous,  exceeding  the 
usual  appearances  of  nature.    It  is  evident  that,  while  the  word 
in  the  course  of  usage  as  an  adjective  took  more  or  less  a  moral 
relation,  still  the  usage  of  the  adverb,  being  the  only  one  which 
remained  current,  presupposes  vneQq>vd$  to  be  the  true  ground- 
idea;  and  this  particularly  speaks  for  itself  in  the  passa^  of 
Homer  which  I  have  hitherto  deferred  quoting,  Od.  tf,  663., 
where  the  suitors   speaking  of  Telemachus's  unobserved   de- 
parture, and  at  tc,  346.  of  his  return,  as  of  something  which 
must  have  been  brought  about  by  supernatural  assistance,  ex- 
press their  astonishment  in  these  words : 

ri  iiiyce  i^yov  xm€ifq>iaX(0£  ixiXia^  (xsrik&srai) 

TfiXsfiaxa  odog  i^Ss. 

For  it  is  impossible  that  they  could,  even  in  their  enmity  to 
him,  impute  this  to  overbearing  insolence  or  arrogance;  but 
the  adverb  is  here  the  same  as  in  all  the  other  passages,  only 


*  [In  Scheider's  Lexicon  the  only  thing  bearing  the  least  ou  this 
point  is,  that  Schneider  derives  tpiaqog  from  9>ca^,  as  fivuxQog  from 
fivovg^  and  adds  at  the  end  of  a  rather  long  article,  and  after  a  nnm- 
ber  of  quotations ,  that  Buttmann  supposes  two  ground-meanings, 
one  from  (pcSg  and  another  from  fpvmy  like  d-laaog  from  -SiJw.  —  Ed  ] 

^  In  Schol.  Od.  /?,  320.  the  reading  is  vnsgfpvaXoiat  ^  —  a  circum- 
stance  of  little  importance,  except  perhaps  that  it  presupposes  the 
other  derivation  to  be  an  acknowledged  one. 
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that  in  this  instance  it  is  most  conformable  to  its  proper  mean- 
ing. Besides,  Pindar's  usage  of  the  adjective  agrees  exactly 
with  that  of  Homer,  in  as  much  as  he  has  v^£Qq>iaXog  as  an 
epithet  of  the  Centaur  and  of  the  Molionides,  as  well  as  of  the 
usurper  Peliaa;  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  in  the 
first  case  the  poet  looked  to  stature  of  body  mere  than  to  some 
quality  of  mind.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  bodily  power 
only  is  intended  in  Theocritus  22,  97.,  where  it  is  said  of  Poly- 
deuces  engaging  with  Amycus  in  a  pugilistic  combat,  l(fx^^  *' 
6(f(i'^g  UatSa  Iloosiddovog  vne(ftpiaX6v  xsq  iovxa :  whence  it  is 
plain  that  even  in  the  traditionary  usage  of  later  times  the  word 
was  not  confined  to  moral  relations  only. 

8.  By  way  of  comparison  we  will  now  take  the  epithets 
vjteQtivoQiav  and  vntQonkog.  As  "qvo^iij  in  Homer  answers 
exactly  to  the  common  word  AvSQia^  and  that  epithet  is  given 
only  to  men  and  youths,  we  are  justified  in  taking  the  idea  of 
strength  and  spirit  as  the  ground  of  its  meaning'.  Now  as  the 
word  vni(f  does  not  necessarily  imply  anything  reproachful, 
vnsQfjvoQiov  as  well  as  vjteQq}idXog  may  be  considered  an  epithet 
not  expressive  in  a  moral  sense  either  of  good  or  ill.  Like 
v7CBQ<pCcckog  it  would  acquire  therefore  a  meaning  of  reproach 
only  from  the  context  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken; 
as  when  used  of  the  suitors  at  Od.  p,  h%l.'*T^Qiv  dXvaxd^ov 
avdQfSv  VTCSQTjvoQSovtcoVy  Or  at  ^,  Sl.'^O^p'  avdgcSv  rCcano  pCijv 
v7tSQYivoQ€6vt(ov^  and  more  particularly  when  at  ^,  266.  and  d, 
766.  the  word  xaxtSg  is  added  to  the  participle  for  this  express 
purpose.  This  uncertainty  is  also  particularly  striking  at  II.  i/, 
258.  where  Meriones  applies  the  word  to  Deiphobus,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  whatever  in  the  sense  of  reproach  from  any 
other  quarter.  However  he  is  a  Trojan  and  a  son  of  Priam; 
otherwise  this  epithet  is  given  to  the  Trojans  only  in  general, 
as  at  U.  dy  176.  (in  the  mouth  too  of  Agamemnon),  to  the 
Cyclops  at  Od.  f,  5.  by  the  poet,  and  to  the  tyrant  Pelias,  who 
is  called  vxeQfjvoQy  in  Hesiod  ^5  995.    Besides,  the  idea  of 


'  That  is  to  say,  we  might  set  out  from  ivtiQ  in  its  old  general  mean- 
ing of  marly  and  understood  the  epithet  to  mean  one  who  sets  himself 
above  every  human  relation;  but  the  idea  of  manliness  and  spirit  is 
evidently  the  predominating  one  in  all  the  compounds  of  -ijvayQ. 
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high-spiriiedness*  is  an  almost  literal  translation  of  tfie  wonl 
compounded  of  vjciQ  and  i/^voQini^  and  the  Grecian  hero  might 
very  well  call  every  bold  attack  of  a  Trojan  warrior  (conse- 
quently of  DeiphobuB  ^  the  passage  in  question)  by  the  term 
high'Spiriied  or  daring.  And  lastly,  the  verbal  form  v3r£(W7va- 
giav,  which  expresses  the  actual  exercise  of  the  quality  meant, 
appears  to  me  as  an  epithet  to  suit  only  the  reproachful  sense  of 
daring;  and  supposing  wtBQijvoQ  to  mean  one  who  is  over-daring', 
that  participle  could  hardly  be  used  as  a  regular  fixed  epithet  in 
this  sense,  as  meaning  therefore  ' one  continually  exercising  an 
over-daring  spirit.' 

9.  'TneQonXos  is  used  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  in  a  decidedly 
bad  sense.  In  the  former  it  occurs  but  twice,  and  in  both  in- 
stances refers  to  speaking,  viz',  at  II.  o,  185.  and  q,  170.  vxiQ- 
onXov  Blnetv^  to  speak  arrogantly  or  presmnptuously;  with  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  vzegonXiaij  arrogancies,  of  Agamemnon  in 
the  commencement  of  his  quarrel  with  Achilles  (II.  a,  205-), 
and  the  verb  as  used  of  the  king's  farm  at  Ithaca  (Od.  q,  268-) 
in  these  words, 

ovx  Sv  zlg  fiiv  avfiQ  vnsQOTtXlacano^ 

which  Aristarchus  (see  Apollon.  in  v.)  foolishly  explained  by 
to  take  by  force  of  armsy  whereas  the  meaning  clearly  is  to 
treat  with  arrogant  contempt.  But  in  the  Theogonia  516.  619. 
670.  there  occur  only  i^voQeri  vTcigonkog  and  fitrj  vni^onko^j  of 
the  Titans,  the  hundred-handed  giants,  and  the  giant  Mence- 
tius,  consequently  of  all  vne^voQsovxttiVj  and  vnsQonXov  is 
therefore  everything  which  goes  too  far  in  word  or  action;  so 
that  one  is  surprised  to  see  Pindar,  who  at  Pyth.  6,  47.  (ijPav 
vnigonXov)  uses  the  word  exactly  in  this  sense,  giving  the  same 
epithet  at  Pyth.  9,  24.  to  the  Lapithce,  who  have  nowhere  de- 
served one  taken  from  the  sense  of  over-daring.  There  appears 
therefore  to  have  been  a  precedent  in  the  older  language  for 


*  [The  German  word  UbermUlhig  (compounded  of  fiber  '  over,'  and 
miilhig  *  spirited')  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  epithet;  but, 
unlike  the  Greek,  it  is  used  I  believe  always  in  a  bad  sense.  Per- 
haps our  word  daring^  which  may  be  understood  either  as  an  epithet 
of  praise  or  reproach,  according  to  the  context,  will  come  nearest  to 
the  Greek  epithet.  —  Ed.] 
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using  vnsQOjeXogy  in  addition  to  the  above  meaning;  of  every- 
thing which  surpasses  in  strength  the  ordinary  standard,  — an 
idea  which  is  also  implied  in  tmeQonkog  &ra,  with  which  in 
Ol.  1,  90.  Pindar  expresses  the  excessive  suflFering  of  Tantalus 
in  the  world  below  ^. 


103.  ^dXog^  (pdXaQa^  tevQarpaXrjQog. 

1.  Among  the  parts,  of  the  helmet  we  frequently  find  in 
,  Homer  6  (pdlog ',  of  which  we  have  no  satisfactory  explanation. 
For  although  the  most  common  opinion,  according  to  which  it 
is  the  co7ius^  the  projecting  knob  or  highest  part  of  the  helmet, 
is  not  contradicted  by  anything  in  the  passages  where  the  word 


'*  On  the  derivation  of  such  a  word  it  is  much  easier  to  make  nega- 
tive than  positive  assertions.  The  old  superficial  one,  from  onXce 
armSy  shows  the  great  danger  of  attempting  to  make  words,  which 
consist  of  the  same  letters,  coincide  in  sensd  also.  This  is  the  fault 
too  of  that  derivation  mentioned  by  Schneider,  according  to  which 
the  idea  of  youthful  strength  is  deduced  from  OTtlozegog,  in  order  to 
explain  imsQOTtXog  to  be  the  same  as  vjteQrivmQ,  How  improbable  is  it 
that  this  should  be  the  ground-idea  of  onXoreQog^  when  we  read  in 
Homer  such  expressions  as  oitXoreQog  ysvBrj^  and  (Od.  %  370.)  x«i 

OTcXorsQog  Tteg  ioov ,  pirjg>t>  Si  (psQvsQog  dfity  and  XaQCzcuv  (itav  onXo- 

Tsgacov,  and  (Od.  o,  363.)  t^v  OTcXoTdxrjv  rhs  natdcc^  &c.  As  yet  I  can 
offer  nothing  better  than  the  conjecture  which  I  formerly  proposed*, 
that  OTtXoieQog  (see  Schneid.Lex.in  v.)  comes  from  CTtOfiat,  with  which 
may  perhaps  be  compared  OTitd'sv  also.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 
to  me  more  certain,  that  ojtXov^  a  tool  or  instrument^  comes  from  btko^ 
the  proper  word  for  work  or  labour  of  every  kind.  In  either  way 
vniQOitXog  may  be  brought  to  an  affinity  with  enta  and  snofiai :  for 
which  there  appears  possibility  enough,  though  there  is  not  the  evi- 
dence requisite  to  establish  it.  And  whoever  should  wish  to  add 
mXi^  to  the  same  family,  must  not  omit  the  Gorman  ffuf  (a  hoof),  — 
an  easy  stipulation  for  those  who  etymologize  in  the  usual  way. 

^  Possibly  to  g)dXov^  for  the  passages  where  it  occurs  do  not  decide 
which ;  and  in  the  Etym.  M.  there  is  an  article  entitled  ipaXd  plur.  of 
which  the  contents  are  similar  to  gjaXog ;  nor  are  the  grammarians 
agreed  respecting  the  accentuation. 

*  [Passow  in  his  Lexicon  rejects  all  the  above  derivations  as  far- 
fetched or  too  refined,  and  gives  as  his  opinion  that  ifniQonXog  is 
formed  from  onXov  as  vniq^iog  is  from  §ict,  — •  Ed.] 
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occurS;  still  there  is  nawbereBufficient  eyidenee  to  proye  that  it 
is  so;  for  Ueyne's  account  of  it  at  U.  ^;  371.  aad  £,  743.  is 
puzzling^.and  contains  much  that  is  erroneous ;  while  the  expla- 
nations of  the  old  grammarianSi  vrhom  Schneider  still  foUoifrs^ 
can  neither  be  reconciled  with  Heyne,  no  are  they  themaelvee 
satisfactory.  Without  pretending  to  give  an  accurate  account  of 
the  word,  or  one  which  shall  be  certain  in  all  its  details^  I  con- 
tent myself  vdth  making  what  progress  I  can  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planation, leaving  it  to  be  completed  by  some  one  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  than  I  am  with  ancient  art. 

2.  The  passages  are  the  following.    At  XL  y^  3fi2.  MflPfdiHTS 
draws  his  sword  against  Pai'is,  and 

nXij^ev  avceax6(i$vog  xoQv^og  qniXov 

which  therefore  shows  that  the  (pdkoQ  was  at  the  top  and  front  of 
the  helmet.  The  sword  breaks  against  it;  and  the  same  thing 
happens  again  at  x^  338.  in  another  combat.  —  At  II.  d^  459.  and 
iy  9.  is  the  following  description: 

Tov  ^'  ipaXe  n^mog  zoQv^og.qxiXov  tTtnodacdrig^ 

Alxfiri  %aXxtlri^  tov  di  axotog  o04ft  xaAvt/zev. 
Here  then  the  gxiXog  is  so  completely  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
helmet,  that  the  lance,  which  is  thrust  straight  forward  and 
strikes  against  it,  goes  into  the  forehead. — ^At  U.  v,  614.  Pisander 
engages  Menelaus  with  the  axe,  and 

aoQv^g  (pdXov  fiXcKSev  tnnodctGtlrig 

^Ahqov  VTto  Xoipov  cevxovj 

but  does  not  wound  him.  —  At  II.  r,  132.  and  7t,  216.  a  closely 
])ressed  throng  of  combatants  is  described  in  these  words: 

jicnlg  Sq^  ianid^  iQStdsj  noQvg  xo^w^  avi^  d'  avfj^. 
^avov  d^  initOKOfiot,  xoQvd^eg  Xaii7CQ0i6i  (pdXoict 
Nevovxav  •  cig  nvxvol  itpiaiaifav  aUtJlottftv. 

As  in  the  first  of  these  verses  is  depicted  the  closeness  of  their 
array  as  they  stood  side  by  sidCy  so  it  is  evident  from  vBvdvxav 
that  by  the  second  verse  is  expressed  how  near  they  stood  be- 
hind each  oilier^  in  as  much  as  when  one  stooped  his  head  for- 
ward he  touched  with  his  gxikog  the  helmet  of  the  one  before 
him.    To  these  passages  we  may   add  the  compound  dfttpi- 
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^kog  at  £,  743.  where  Minerva's  helmet;  and  A,  41.  where 
Agamemnon' S;  are  thus  described : 

K^axl  rf'  in  cc(iq>ig)aXov  avvitp/  %ixo  rszQaqfccXrjQOv. 

We  must  defer  the  consideration  of  the  lasi  word  for  the  present  \ 
but  ccfi4pig>uXog  combined  with  the  above  passages  produces  the 
following  result. 

3.  The  <pdlog  was  a  hard  substance  rising  from  the  top  of  the 
helmet;  against  which  swords  were  broken;  and  which  even  a 
battle-axe  did  not  penetrate;  but  on  the  forehead  we  see  that 
it  could  not  resist  the  force  of  the  hurled  spear.  This  elevated 
substance  reached  from  the  crest  to  the  forehead;  whence  it 
follows  most  naturally  that  when  the  helmet  is  called  dfi(p£(pakog^ 
the  (pdXog  stretched  from  the  crest  backward  as  well  as  forward. 
For  we  find  no  trace  whatever  of  anything  going  round  in  the 
other  passages,  which  when  speaking  of  one  helmet  invariably 
mention  the  q)(ilog  in  the  singular  number.  The  (pdXoL  of  the 
different  helmets  projected  somewhat  forward,  so  that  by  their 
means  the  helmets  of  the  throng  of  combatants  described  above 
(particularly  if  we  suppose  the  majority  of  them  to  have  been 
d(iq)i(p{tXot)  touched  each  other  whenever  the  wearers  bent  for- 
ward. —  The  last  passage  for  our  consideration  is  x,  258.  where 
the  q)dXog  is  mentioned  as  wanting,  and  Thrasymedes  gives 
Diomedes,  who  is  going  out  as  a  nocturnal  spy,  a  xtn/drjv 

TavQMlriUj  a^Xov  re  xal  aXotpav,  rjrs  Tiaxaizv^ 
KixXrizccL 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  here  described  a  helmet,  distinguished 
by  nothing  externally,  but  calculated  to  make  the  spy  as  little 
remarkable  as  possible.  As  for  the  rest,  we  may  gather  from 
this  and  the  above-mentioned  passage  of  v,  614.  the  exact  con- 
nexion of  the  q>dXog  with  the  plume  of  the  helmet;  and  wo 
may  observe  likewise,  that  in  the  majority  of  the  other  passages, 
when  the  q>dXog  is  mentioned,  the  helmet  is  particularized  as 
being  plumed.  This  therefore  completes  the  certainty  of  that 
view  of  the  subject  which  regarded  the  tpdkog  as  actually  the 
same  with,  or  occupying  the  same  place  as,  what  was  afterward 
called  KfSvog,  It  was  a  curved  elevation  on  the  top  of  the 
helmet,  in  .which  was  inserted  the  plume,  and  which  at  the 
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same  time  by  ita  hardnese  and  fimmeBS  fumislied  an  additkiul 
defence  against  the  blow  of  an  enemy. 

4.  Before  we  compare  the  explanations  of  the  grammariaK 
with  these  results,  we  must  mention  two  or  tHree  -words  whicfc, 
both  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their  radical  syllaUe,  and 
their  connexion  with  the  helmet,  are  always  introduced  in  thb 
investigation.  The  first  is  the  word  ^dXapecy  which  occutb  in 
Homer  only  once,  at  jf,  106.  where  it  is  said  of  AJax  when  voy 
much  pressed  by  the  enemy, 

d€ivi]v  Si  Ttigl  K(fOTag>0iai  ipaeii^fj 

TlrjX}]^  PalXoiiivt}  xavaxriv  lie  *  fidkXero  S*  ctlel 
Ktt7C(paXaQ^  evTCoitjra. 

In  ttiis  passage  there  is  a  various  reading  Kal  q)dJLcc^  %  accordiBg 
to  which  pdXksTO  8'  alu  must  be  considered  as  in  a  parenthee^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  be  connected  thus :  IIijAj^S  ficcJlMi^^ 
xal  (paXaga  xavax^v  ixe^    But  this  reading  of  AristarQhus  is 
justly  rejected,  as  the  repetition  fidXXeto  d'  aUi  is  not  justified 
by  the  mere  aUij  which  in  fact  is  already  implied  in  the  present 
fiaXXonivri.     The  meaning  of  tpdXaga  however  is  not  clear  from 
this  passage,  which  unfortunately,  as  we  said  above,  is  the  only 
one;    for   beside  this  instance   tpdXaQot  is  well  known    in  all 
writers  as  the  proper   term  for  horse- trappings.     The   word 
therefore  in  Homer  is  brought  into  connexion  witli    another 
form,  (fdXtjQog^  which  is  supposed  indeed  to  be  the  same  word, 
but  has  not  been  preserved  in  that  older  language  in  no  simple  a 
state :  it  is  found  only  in  the  epithet  of  the  helmet  rBXQaq)dXtiQO$ 
at  £,  743.  A,  41.  where  its  meaning  is  not  clear;  and  also  in  the 
verbal  form  g)ccXi]Qi6(ovta,  which  occurs  at  II,  v,  799.  as  an  epi- 
thet of  the  waves,  and  where  the  image  of  a  helmet-plume  may 
certainly  represent  very  easily  the  foam -crowned  wave*,  still 
however  without  the  explanation  of  the  words  before  us  being 
thereby  advanced. 

5.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  old  grammarians,  from  whose 
explanations  I  will  select  what  may  be  necessary  to  enable 


*  [The  very  same  metaphor  occurs  in  stanza  26.  of  the  last  canto 
of  Scott's  Marmion : 

"And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  brave 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave."  —  Ed.] 
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us  to  form  a  judgment  on  them  and  on  the  point  in  question. 
The  passage  which  appears  to  contain  the  most  information  is 
in  Schol.  A.  ad  X,  258.  q>dXog  6[i(pak6g  ietv  fitXQOs  AonCdi 
liixQa  TCa^ankrjacog.  Hettai  81  xatd  to  (i^t(ojcov,  wtSQixcav  t(Sv 
dip^akfi^v^  dTCoaxidicav  tiqv  avy^v  rov  i^Xiov,  olai.  t&v  Koqv- 
fidvtcDV  aC  xdgvd'eg  xal  ttov  IlaXXadicav :  and  then  from  Sy  459. 
and  V,  132.it  is  shown  that  the  q)ccXog  is  on  the  forehead;  a 
proof  to  us,  that  these  grammarians,  like  ourselves,  first  tried 
to  find  out  what  the  q)dXog  was  from  the  passages  themselves. 
Now  independently  of  the  value  which  this  scholium  may  have 
as  giving  us  information  respecting  the  helmets  of  those  old 
priests,  it  is  only  a  ridiculous  union  of  two  accounts  which  can- 
not be  united.  For  instance,  one  old  superficial  explanation 
of  the  q)dXog  was,  that  it  is  a  boss  for  ornament:  Schol.  A.  ad 
y,  362.  Xa(iytQoi  xivsg  ^kov  Bvexa  n:QOXo6iirjiiatog.  ad  x,  258. 
td  inl  rtov  yt6Qtx€q)ccXccc(ov  XafiytQa  dOTCvSCoxia*  Schol.  ad 
By  182.  (pdXoi  Si  siaL  of  xard  to  fiitcoTCov  v^g  nBQixB<pccXaCag 
ijAot  ri  dcxBQCoxoi.  We  see  how  irreconcilable  this  expla- 
nation (which  is  everywhere  the  prevailing  one  among  the 
'grammarians,  and  according  to  which  there  would  have  been 
several  <pdXoL  on  the  forehead)  is  with  those  passages  which 
speak  so  plainly  of  the  xogv^og  (pdlog  as  of  one  single  thing, 
or  as  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  helmet,  which  might 
certainly  be  doubled,  but  of  which  there  could  not  possibly  be 
a  number  all  roimd  the  head.  Another  account,  drawn  from 
8y  459.  V,  132.,  represented  the  tpdlog  as  a  kind  of  shade 
sheltering  the  forehead  from  the  rays  of  the  sun;  and  all  this 
is  now  so  absurdly  mixed  up  together  in  the  larger  scholium 
quoted  above,  that  first  the  <pdXog  is  plainly  described  as  an 
d^fpaXog  fitxQogy  i.  e.  a  small  round  ornament  or  boss,  and 
then  it  is  added  that  it  projects  over  the*  eyes  for  a  shade. 
But  there  appears  quite  accidentally  a  third  account,  as  irre- 
concilable with  the  other  two  as  they  are  with  each  other;  it 
occurs  in  Schol.  Victor,  ad  x,  258.  {&(pccX6v  xb  xal  &ko<pov)x 
&Xoq)ov,  JtQog  rd  Xccvd-dyBLVy  &(paXov  81  dvayxaicog^  ix  ydg  tdSv 
(pdXojv  Bl(6d'a6iv  ix8Bt6^aL  ot  X6<poi.  On  this  I  would  observe, 
that  the  excellent  Victorian  scholiast  is  the  only  one  which  gives 
the  above  explanation;  the  others  content  themselves  with  saying 
that  the  helmet  was  &g>aXogy  because  the  gleaming  of  the  ^dXot 
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aiist  be  prejii£dal  fo  a  noctnniAl  expedilioii.  Still  tbe  aecouat 
of  the  plume  being  stuck  in  tke  ipdioi  {mv  lui  i  Ufpog  fj^eixi)  is 
found  also  in  the  other  schoUa,  but  at  v^  132.  'where  it  ia  joined 
with  the  infonnation  that  the  fpdk^  was  on  the  forehead:  far  is* 
stance;  in  Sehol.  A.;  (from  which  we  extracted  aboive  the  explar 
nation  of  the  ^>dkog  by  a  shade  for  the  forehead  and  l^  boasea^) 
it  is  said  on  this  last  passage  ^at  the  tpiXfu,  are  6vQiyy$a  iwL 
xAv  iLBx^Ttmv  elgSi  xtt/^Uvzat,  oC  AofMK,  because  the  esfreemon 
iftttinv  kt^xpo^i  ^dkousi  was  eci4>lainedf  quite  contrary  to  tke 
meaning  t>f  2M(ixpoC6iy  by  touching  with  the  plume. 

6.  The  confusion  in  tiie  scholia  is  still  further  increased  by  tke 
^dkapain  Sohol.  A.  ad  x,  106.  b^ng  likewise  explained  aa  wi 
Kttrd  td  fid6op,t^g  xiQt^x^q^aXaiag  fUHQa  danidi6xi^&tipmo€66(»>av 

XaQiv  ivti^£vxttv.  On  the  other  hand,  at  e,  743.  {d^itpakcyv 

xetQ(»pdkriQOv\  and  again  in  Sehol.  A«,  a  distinction  is  carefully 
preserved  between 9)aAo4  and  tpdkuQayik'Q  former  being  explained 
in  the  usual  way  asa<rira$i!!crxoton  the  forehead,  but  the  latter  thus; 
(pakaQa  d^,  of  iv  tatg  nui^fiyva^C^i  xQixoi,  di'  i&v  utmH^ayva^^t^ 
xccrakuftfidvovtm  t^  xsf^xsqxickaiccg:  with  which  corresponds 
pretty  nearly  Sehol.  B.  ad  n^  106.  (pdkaga  dh  tec  xuxa  xdg  9Vck^£mc$* 
ixmCnxovta  fis^Ti,  dtd  to  g>€ct^  sIvm  xal  kafin^.  d$  Si  6  ^^ce| 
(Dionysius)  ixaxiQiod^ev  avxijg  {x^g  x^qktjxog)  H6^(iog,  And  lastly, 
the  word  xexQaipdkriQoviB  again  brought  into  connexion  with 
the  ^dkoL  or  fpdkaQay  and,  contrary  to  idl  sense,  explained  by 
Eustat^ius  on  the  passage  in  e  to  have  been  joined  by  the  poet  to 
dfifp^akov  as  a  word  of  closer  and  more  definite  meaning. 

7.  As  far  as  ipdkog  is  concerned  in  these  explanations  of  the 
grammarians,  I  think  that  the  meaning  of  the  bosses  will  no  longer 
mislead  any  one.  That  of  the  shade  for  the  forehead  must  also 
be  rejected,  from  its  taking  only  one  side  of  the  question.  But  the 
account  of  the  k6q)og  being  stuck  into  the  ipdkog  appears,  amidst 
the  contradictions  of  the  scholia,  to  be  derived  from  a  better 
source;  and  it  is  perhaps  attributable  to  that  mutilated  medley 
that  the  ipdkog  is  nowhere  explained  at  once  by  xi5vog>  Nor  in- 
deed has  anyone  of  the  old  lexicographers  this  explanation,  which 
made  me  curious  to  know  whence  it  came  to  be  the  current  one. 
I  have  found  however  nothing  but  tiiat  all  the  Lexicons  before 
Schneider  have  the  article  ^0dko$j  cmiisgaleae^^  which  they  have 
copied  from  each  other  as  far  back  as  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin 
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Lexicon  of  the  fifteenth  century^  in  which  therefore  linmat  have 
been  derived  by  tradition  from  the  Greek  grammarians^. 

8.  For  the  same  reason  the  explanation  of  the  g>dXaQa  being 
that  part  of  the  helmet  which  protects  the  cheeks,  deserves 
(when  compared  with  the  uncritical  confusion  of  the  (pdiec^ 
with  the  (pdXog)  our  entire  belief;  for  at  least  it  cannot  be 
taken  from  the  passage  in  Homer.  It  is  true,  that  the  word  is 
explained  in  the  glossaries  of  H!esychius,  of  Suidas,  and  else- 
where as  a  horse  ornament;  bearing  pretty  much  the  same  re- 
lation .to  the  jaws  of  the  Iiorse  as  it  does  in  tlie  other  account  to 
the  cheeks  of  the  man;  but  this  is  rather  a  confirmation  than 
otherwise.  For  hence  we  see,  that  the  ornamental  straps  which 
hung  down  from  the  head  of  the  horse  were  a  principal  part  of 
the  (pdkaQu;  and  in  the  same  way  the  side  coverings  of  the 
helmet  consisted  of  several  straps  covered  with  metal  scales  or 
plates,  and  fastened  imder  the  chin.  It  was  very  natural  there- 
fore that  this  part  should  have  the  same  name  both  for  men  and 
horses;  but  when  applied  to  the  latter,  the  name  was  extended 
to  the  similar  collective  strapping  over  the  whole  body.  It  is 
very  conceivable  too  that  in  fighting  hand  to  hand  most  of  the 
blows  aimed  sideways  at  the  head  would  strike  this  part  of  the 
helmet;  and  thus  the  passage  of  z,  106.  is  fully  explained. 

9.  But  when  the  grammarians  agmn  connect  the  'forms  q>d- 
kriQos  and  t€t^ag>dXriQog  with  this  ^dkoQUj  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  one  will  consider  as  a  confirmation  of  that  connexion 
the  Lat.  phalerae,  which  has  a  short  Cy  and  has  been  transformed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Latins  from  the  Greek  word ;  whence  I  can 
only  approve  of  writing  it  falerae^.   Notwithstanding  this,  how- 

^  In  the  80  -called  Glossary  of  Cyril  is  the  unintelligible  gloss  ^(Pa- 
kog  habus.' 

^  Schneider,  in  his  Latin  Grammar,  I.  p.  201.,  explains  the  writing 
with  the  phy  not  indeed  as  the  more  correct,  but  as  the  more  sure 
way ;  an  opinion,  which  I  cannot  allow  to  hold  good,  except  in  casps 
where  a  Greek  word  is  in  other  respects  unchanged,  but  still  appears 
on  inscriptions  and  in  manuscripts  written  with  the  /*,  as  in  the  case 
ofphaselus,  sipho.  But  phalerae  is  no  longer  a  Greek  word,  any  more 
ihhn  phaseolus :  and  since  the  Latin  tongue  changed  the  word  into 
a  different  shape,  it  would  also  chang;e  the  Greek  q>  into  the  Latin 
f'y  and  thus,  as  both  ways  of  writing  the  words  do  really  occur,  that 
offaJerae  and  faseohis  ought  to  have  the  preference. 
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ever,  the  metre  and  the  lonicism  would  be  good  gromids  for  Ibe 
change  of  (pAk&Qa  to  xBXQaq>dXriQogy  if  it  were  correct  in  other 
points.     But  the  meaning  of  the  xwiti  xtXQtupdl^Qog   of  the 
goddess  can  hardly  be  connected  satisfactorily  with  those  fpa- 
kuQa.    Let  us  take  then  to  our  aid  what  little  the  Cpic  Ian- 
guage  still  offers  us.     The  xv^  ipaXtjQwmv  brings  before  o«ir 
eyes  very  naturally,  as  was  said  above;  the  comparison  with  the 
helmet  and  its  white  plume.     Without  therefore  sufTering  my- 
self  to  be  led  astray  by  another  word,  which  does  not  exactly 
correspond  in  sense  and  sound,  I  will  take  it  for  grante4^  from 
a  comparison  of  tlie  two  Homeric  words  ipukr^QiOfov  and  zst^- 
(fdXriQog  (and  I  feel  confident  of  the  truth  of  my  Bupposition), 
that  (pdXfjQog  was  either  one  of  the  names  for  the  plume  of  the 
helmet,  or  an  epithet  of  it.     And  thus  I  find  it  also  very  pro- 
bable that  this  appellation  passed  on  to  the  fastening  of  such  a 
plume  in  the  (pdXog.     In  this  way  die  epithets  aiifpUpakog  and 
tSTQa<pdXii]Qog  suit  each   other  admirably.     The    g)dlog   of   a 
royal  helmet  extended  both  forward  and  backward,  and  had 
four  holes  or  hollows  for  so  many  plumes.    Whether  ApoUonius, 
who  at  3, 1228.  calls  an  ornamented  helmet  tBtQafpdktjQOVy  and 
at  2, 920.  rexQdipaXov,  imagined  or  could  imagine  a  fourfold  crest 
for  four  plumes,  or  whether  in  this  instance  as  in  others  a  defec- 
tive comprehension  of  the  old  Epic  representations  determined 
the  imagery  of  his  expressions,  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide. 

10.  If  with  these  Homeric  words  we  compare  some  which 
are  later,  we  must  still  attend  to  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  be- 
tween the  X  and  q.  According  to  that,  many  words  and  pas- 
sages belong  to  q>dXrigogj  which,  together  with  the  Homeric 
g)aXfiQt6ov,  are  usually  explained  by  the  idea  of  tvhitey  this  being 
considered  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  rpdXriQog;  but 
the  last  point  I  do  not  so  easily  credit  on  the  weak  etymolo- 
gical combinations  of  the  grammarians  (see  Schneider's  Lex. 
V.  g)aXaQ6g*),     In  Nicander  Ther.  461.  we  find  oqi]  %wvB^iSt. 

*  [The  article  referred  to  runs  thus :  "  (PaAcr^og,  ^cf,  ^ov,  bright^ 
clear ^  shining,  white:  Ion.  tpdlfi^og^  whence  qxxlriqucta  for  (paXctqiccio, 
to  he  white,  to  shine;  thence  also  to  foam,  Hesychius  has  tixpala^j 
kafiTCQa,  and  qxicXaQOVy  Xsvuov ;  again  q>aXaq6g^  qxiXtog^  (paXa^Qog^  Xrw- 
fiofiitamog,  Xsvxog  nccl  gwXiov.  According  to  this,  all  the  words  quoted 
here  have  the  same  origin  as  ^vog  from  ^aco,  g>«ogy  (pcSg\  there- 
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fpdXriQoCj  where  Ae  whHe  colour  certainly  shows  itself,  but  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  word  q)dkr)QcCy  any  more  than 
xv(iara  <paXi]Qi6(0VTa  (which  Meander  certainly  had  in  his 
mind),  must  come  from  the  idea  of  whiteness.  In  Theocritus 
8,  27.  occurs  xvcav  6  (pdkdQog,  which  is  understood  to  mean  a 
white  dog:  but  at  5,  104.  a  ram  is  called  6  (pdldgogy  which 
can  hardly  be  so  named  from  any  peculiarity  of  this  colour. 
I  suppose  therefore  that  both  those  animals  were  black,  with 
a  white  star  or  spot  on  the  head;  and  hence  Schneider,  with 
evident  correctness,  compares  with  them  the  bird  which  in 
Aristoph.  Ay.  565.  is  called  ^akriQig,  and  at  Acham.  875. 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Boeotians  (paXagig^  consequently  pro- 
nounced by  the  Latins  (see  Gesner,  &c.)  phalaris  and  phaleris. 
This  bird,  which  is  called  by  the  scholiast  on  the  first-men* 
tioned  passage  of  Aristophanes  oqvsov  Xiitvcctov  Bi^Qsmqy  10, 
as  Schneider  remarks ,  the  ftUica  aira,  of  whicli  we  know  from 
natural  history  that  it  has  a  white  spot  or  star  on  its  head, 
whence  in  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  called  the  star-fowl^. 
It  is  true,  that  the  mark  of  a  star  on  the  head  is  not  like  a 
plume ;  on  the  contrary,  in  this  bird  it  is  a  flat  unfeathered 
protuberance,  consequently  to  be  compared  in  some  respects 
with  the  (pdXog  only:  still,  however,  in  the  white  protuberance 


fore  fpaXiog  means  shining,  while,  xavgog^  Callim.  Fragm.  176.  from 
(palog^  shining:  (pdXog^  6,  a  shining  body,  like  a  button  on  the  helmet. 
g>ah67tovgj  Xevnonovg^  in  Hesycb.  who  has  also  from  g>aXvg  the  word 
gxtlvvoi^  Iccfiitifvvto,  Of  a  similar  kind  is  gxiXai,  o^a,  axoTtiij  from  q>a- 
Aofoo,  whence  comes  nafiq>aXa(Q,  From  <pdXtog^  q>aXlG}j  he  has  also  q>€C' 
Uoosxai^  XBv%€ilvextti^  a(pQlt£i,  That  ^Xagog  and  (paXriQog  mean  white 
and  shining,  is  proved,  among  other  passages,  by  Nicand.  Ther.461., 
by  the  bird  gKxXaglg^  gnxXtiglg^  and  the  verb  ipaXriQidm  used  by  Homer 
of  the  foaming  wave.  Kvmv  6  (paXagog^  for  cpdXriQog^  the  white  dog,  or 
dog  with  a  white  face,  Theocr.  like  q>dXiog  tnTCog^  Procop.  b.  Goth.  1. 
c.  18.  As,  for  instance,  from  (pccXog,  shining,  comes  the  subst.  6  ipdXoc, 
so  from  g>aXuQ6g  comes  fpaXagov,  to,  the  shining  or  while  ornament, 
-^schyl.  Pers.  661.  Homer  also  uses  (pdXaqa  evidently  for  (pdXot^  c", 
II.  TT,  106. ;  hence  xQtqxtXog^  it^tpltpcilog^  TiTQatpaXog,  are  synonymous 
with  TQiipdXriQogy  ctfig)-^  4c.'' 

Passow  in  his  Lexicon  adopts  Buttmann's  distinction  between  ya- 
Xog  and  gidXaga.  —  Ed.] 

*  [That  is  to  say  Bless-Huhn,  from  the  Blesse  or  star  on  its  head.  — 
Ed.] 

Mm 
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contrasted  with  the  black  head;  as  well  as  in  those  foam-ero^^med 
waves  and  snow-capped  mountains,  there  is  a  similitude  to  the 
crista  on  the  helmet,  which  is  generally  white.  And  lastly  comes 
the  plant  g)akaQ{g in  Dioscorides  and  Pliny;  in  the  latter  (27,  1 2- ) 
with  the  various  reading  pkalerts.  There  is  indeed  here  no  metre 
to  decide  the  quantity  of  the  middle  syllable;  but  as  Pliny  de- 
scribes the  plant  tlms,  "thyrsum  habetlongum,  insummo  flore 
inclinatum/'  it  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  plume  of  a'heimet. 

11.  It  is  different  with  the  word  fpdXa(>0Vy  used  of  the  Per- 
sian tinra  by  j^ischylus,  Pers.  661.     The  shade  of  Darius  is 
there  implored  to  apjiear  at  his  tomb;   ^^ilsiov  tucQ^ts   gwr- 
XecQov  mfpav0X(ov  fidiJxe  ndrcQ  Sxaxs  daQBuiv^  ot.     Here  tke 
middle  syllable  of  <pdkaQov  is,  as  the  corresponding  strophe 
shows,  shorts  and  the  word  is  therefore  the  singular  of  t«   9?*?- 
kaga*^  but  its  meaning  could  only  be  determined  with  certainty 
by  one  well  acquainted    with  the   whole    shape    of  the    tiiura 
of  the  old  Persian  kings.    *I  would  first  remark,  that  the  ex- 
pression q>dXaQov  ttdQag^    quite  as  much   as  the  passage   in 
Homer,  forbids  our  thinking  with  some  interpreters  of  those 
small  bosses  which  also  adorned  the  tiara  in  nmnbers;  wheress 
this,  exactly  like  the  <pdXos  xoQvd'og  in  Homer,  is  evidently  a 
principal  and  striking  part  of  the  tiara.     But  that  iEschylus 
really   used  (pdXaQOv  as  something  answering  to  the  Homeric 
g)dlog,  as  perhaps  the  upright  point  of  the  Persian  king*s  tiara, 
1  cannot  believe.     The  tiara  had  much  that  hung  down ;  it  had 
for  instance  naQayvad^Cdag^  and  strings  hanging  at  the  ears  ^. 
It   is   evident   that  all  this  on   tlie   royal   tiara  would  form  a 


^  The  fila  or  sirhtgs  on  the  tiara  of  the  private  man  are  shown  in  a 
passage  of  Amm.  Marcell.  30,  8.  where  it  is  related  that  Artaxerxes, 
too  merciful  to  inflict  the  severe  corporal  punishments  enacted  by 
law,  instead  of  cutting  oflf  the  ears  of  certain  criminals,  **ex  galeris 
fila  pendentia  prflecidit."  The  covering  of  the  cheeks  is  seen  on  coins 
in  the  tiara  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and  is  expressly  named  in  a  pas- 
sage of  Strabo  16.  p.  734.  where  mention  is  made  of  a  ceremony  of 
the  Magi,  at  which  they  attended  TictQac  TUQixeiiievoi  luXtirdg^  xa^n- 
nviag  ixceTiQca&sv ,  (juxqi,  tov  xccXvtcthv  tu  xdkri  ^  xicg  nagccyva^lSag^ 
according  to  the  reading  as  now  restored  from  the  manuscripts  and 
for  the  first  time  made  intelligible :  see  Coray.  We  observe  from  the 
article  tag  that  all  tiaras  had  these  coverings  for  the  cheeks,  which 
,  only  on  the  occasion  of  this  ceremony  covered  the  mouth. 
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splendid  decoration,  xuiitingin  one  ornament  of  precious  stones 
on  the  forehead,  which  would  thence  be  represented  as  a  whole ; 
consequently  the  poet  might  very  aptly  use  the  word  (pdkaQOv 
in  the  singular  as  meaning  one  single  thing,  even  to  the  enno- 
bling of  an  expression  generally  applied  to  horse-trappings,  and 
perhaps  not  without  an  intentional  allusion  to  that  application: 
although  the  particular  gloss  of  Hesychiu8£i;9>aAa(>a,  Xafixgd, 
indicates  a  generalization  of  the  word  *.    • 

12.  In  briefly  touching  on  the  word  t.Qv^dksLa,  the  most 
common  explanation  from  rgi-  and  q)dXog  appears  to  me  totally 
inadmissible;  not  on  account  of  the  change  from  i  to  v,  but 
because  tgvipdXeicc  is  never  the  epithet  of  the  helmet  of  any 
distinguished  personage:  it  is  rather,  as  every  one  will  recol- 
lect, one  of  the  usual  names  of  a  common  helmet*.  We  have 
only  to  refer  to  II.  ft,  22.  o&i  nokla  fiodyQia  xccl  XQVipdkBiai 
Kaxxanov  iv  xovii]6i.  Hence,  according  to  all  that  has  been 
said  above,  the  derivation  from  r(>t;Q  recommends  itself  to  me 
as  the  most  probable :  a  helmet  wijbh  a  hole  bored  in  the  q>dkog 
to  receive  the  plunge  is  naturally  opposed  to  the  above-described 
xatattv^. 

104.    *iy. 

1.  Twice  in  the  Iliad  the  old  critics  quote  a  reading  of  Zeno- 
dotus,  in  which  the  word  (ptj  or  qy^  is  used  in  the  sense  of  dg. 
The  first  is  /},  144.  where  the  text  now  has 

and  where  therefore  there  is  no  necessity  for  adopting  the  un- 
usual word:  the  other  is  |,  499.  where,  after  it  has  been  re- 
lated how  Peneleus  struck  off  the  head  of  lUoneus,  in  whose 


^  The  referring  all  the  above  vrords,  together  with  q>akceiiQ6g  and 
the  more  unusual  gloss  gxiliog  (see  Oallim.  Fr.  176.) ,  to  the  stem  or 
root  q>9cXog^  shining,  from  q>a(o,  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable; 
though  I  am  not  fond  of  setting  out  with  such  general  etymologies. 
As  1  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  evidence  already  produced  in  its 
favour,  I  shall  content  myself  with  this  mention  of  it. 

♦  [Bnttmann  seems  to  forget  that  it  is  the  epithet  of  the  noble 
helmet  of  Achilles  made  by  Vulcan  (II.  <y,  458.  t,  380.),  of  Sarpedon 
(II.  t(;,  799.)  aud  of  Minerva  in  Hesiod.  (Scut  Here.  199.).  —  En.} 
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eye  was  still  sticking  the  strong  spear  with  which  the  fori 
had  struck  hinii  the  narrative  goes  on  to  say^ 

6  Si  9>^,  xcidiiav  avacitavj 

ni(pQ€tdi  re  T(fmaCLy  xal  eviofisvog  iitog  rfiia. 

In  order  to  construe  and  understand  these  words  ^  interpreters^ 
both  ancient  and  modem,  have  recourse  to  &e  very  harshest 
methods:  iff^  is  to  be  sent  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentencey 
and  theu;  after  bringing  in  xitpQaSs^  is  to  be  repeated  by  ijJStfa; 
while  TcddButv  is  to  stand  for  dig  xcidiucv,  a  form  of  expreecKwi 
harsh  in  itself ,  and  not  occurring  in  any  part  of  Homer;  or^  aa 
the  modems  have  explained  the  passage,  xMsucis to mesok  the 
detruncated  head  itself,  according  to  a  usage  evidently  first  in- 
vented by  the  refinement  of  later  poets,  (led  to  it  perhaps  by 
this  very  passage,  —  see  Heyne,)  and  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
beautiful  image,  the  truth  and  necessity  of  which  wore  seen  by 
all  the  old  interpreters,  is  destroyed.  Aristarchus  therefore^  in 
order  to  remove  at  least  one  harshness,  struck  out  the  whole 
verse  ndg)QadBj  &c.     Now  howy  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  possible 
in  this  instance  coolly  to  throw  aside  the  reading  of  Zenodotos 
(if  indeed  it  is  to  be  called  a  reading,  and  not  rather  an  explar 
nation  of  the  text  as  it  really  stood),  6  8ly  (ptj  xddsucv  ava6%mfj 
IleipQaSsy  &c.?  Yet  the  old  grammarians,  with  Aristarchus  at 
their  head,  ventured  to  do  so,  with  only  this  remark,  that  Honker 
never  used  (prj  thus.     The    modems  mostly  agree  with  them, 
that  is  to  say  in  part,  (as  Heyne  does  in  the  former  of  the  two 
passages,)  in  as  much  as  they  cannot  sufficiently  express  their 
horror  at  so  barbarous  a  word. 

2.  That  Zenodotus,  in  order  to  help  himself  out  of  a  difficult 
passage,  invented  a  word  totally  unknown,  I  should  hope  will 
no  longer  be  believed:  there  remains  therefore  only  the  opinion 
that  he  inconsiderately  introduced  into  Homer  the  usage  of 
some  later  Epic,  as  Antimachus  or  Callimachus,  to  which  the 
old  poet  was  a  stranger.  But  the  only  scholium  on  the  second 
passage  says  of  Antimachus  in  plain  language,  that  he  may 
possibly  have  misunJerbtood  the  passage  of  Homer,  and  so 
have  brought  forward  and  introduced  this  <p7J  into  his  own 
poems,  —  an  inconceivable  suspicion  this  against  a  poet  of 
Plato's  time!  Surely  Homer's  language  was  not  then  so  obso- 
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lete,  that,  at  a  period  when  the  Greek  tongue  was  in  its  zenith 
of  life  and  vigour;  a  poet  could ,  from  misunderstanding  one 
single  passage,  have  borrowed  from  him  an  unheard-of  word, 
'  and  immediately  have  taken  it  into  use.  Orj  therefore  was  in 
the  time  of  Antimachus  a  word  of  rare  occurrence,  it  is  true, 
but  an  undoubted  one,  and  acknowledged  to  come  from  the  old 
Epic:  and  Hermann  has  with  the  greatest  probability  restored 
it  (without  any  further  critical  traces  to  guide  him  than  the 
thing  itself,  and  the  intimations  given  above)  in  one  of  the 
remains  of  that  poetry,  Hymn.  Merc.  241.,  where  it  is  said  of 
the  infant  Mercury,  that  at  the  approach  of  Apollo  he  retired 
quickly  to  his  swaddling-dothes,  and  wrapped  himself  up  in 
them, 

J'q  (a  vsokXovxog^  TCifO%aXBV(iBvog  'qdvtiov  vrcvov, 

^EyQtfiawv  ixBOV  ye. 
It  is  true  that  the  text  might  remain  as  it  is  here,  for  Mercury 
was  really  a  new-bom  child;  but  the  dr^  stands  in  a  part  of  the 
construction  and  of  the  verse  where  it  is  contrary  to  all  we  know 
and  feel  of  Greek.  As  soon  however  as  with  Hermann  we  write 
^,  ^just  as  anew-born  child,'  all  is  correct  and  beautiful.  If 
Antimachus  had  in  his  mind  some  older  passage,  it  was  either 
this  or  a  similar  one :  for  the  astonishingly  mutilated  words  of 
that  poet  which  the  scholiast  quotes  on  II.  |,  500.)  91}  yiQCOv 
ol6iv,  can  hardly  have  stood  anywhere  but  at  the  beginning  of 
a  verse,  as  thus, 

01]  ^  yif^mv  OI01V 

3.  According  to  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  long  as  the 
syllable  gyij  stands  in  the  second  Homeric  passage,  it  must  be 
construed  and  explained  as  Zenodotus  has  done.  For  in  answer 
to  the  observation  that  Homer  nowhere  else  uses  <p7J  thus,  I 
think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  such  an  unintelligible 
piece  of  patchwork  as  the  sentence  is  according  to  the  common 
reading  does  not  occur  again  in  all  Homer.  And  do  we  not 
make  Homer  use,  in  every  instance  but  one,  XQtj,  and  in  that 
one  dct?  in  every  instance  but  one  fJQZ^y  ^^^  l^  ^^^  ^^^  ^Z^^ 
Incur  days  that  objection  can  no  longer,  generally  speaking, 
have  any  force.  For  as  it  is  proved  from  Antimachus  alone  that 
the  construction  with  qnj  existed  in  the  old  Epic  language,  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  (even  if  Homer  himself  did  not  use  it)  that 
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it  should  be  introduced  once  or  twice  into  Homer  s  poem  bv 
rhapsodistSy  who  went  on  reciting  through  the  whole  cycle  ? 

4.  This  must  be  therefore  in  our  text  the  established  form  for 
the  passage  at  II.  6^  499.,  because  it  stands  there  correct  to  the 
very  letter,  because  it  is  not  only  Greek  but  old  Greek,  and  be- 
cause in  explaining  it  away  we  make  Homer  talk  unintelli^bly. 
But  how  is  it  in  the  first  passage?    It  is  true  that  there  is  no  ab- 
solute need  of  it  there;  but  that  very  circumstance  shows  that  we 
do  Zenodotus  an  injustice  if  we  accuse  him  of  acting  from  mere 
capricious  fancy.    Zenodotus  could  never  have  thought  of  unit- 
ing q>ii  there,  if  it  had  not  been  a  reading  of  his  time;  and  as 
such  it  must  at  all  events  be  treated  with  proper  respect. 

5.  But  I  would  call  attention  to   one  other  circumstance. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Homer  the  simple  cJ?,  when  placed 
before  the  noun  in  the  sense  of  aSj  never  stands  otherwise  than 
at  the  beginning  of  an  entire  sentence  with  a  verb  or  participle 
expressed;  except  in  such  cases,  evidently  elliptic^  as  Od.  5,  441- 
j4(^*  ovtag,  Evfiate,  q>ikog  diX  naxql  yivoio^  'fig  ifiot.    In 
strict  comparisons,  on  the  other  hand,  where  before  the  nomi* 
native  or  accusative  it  answers  to  the  Latin  insiar  with  the  ge- 
nitive, we  never  find  oJg  in  any  part  of  Homer  as  in  that  single 
passage  dg  xvnata  [laxQa  d-aXdaarig*.     Everywhere  we  have 
either  the  simple  Sg  after  the  noun,  as  d'Bog  Sg ,  Xvxoi  Sg ,  dgvo- 
Xovg  Sg;  or  when  placed  before  the  noun,  we  have  SfStSy  as 
Sate  XQijvi]  (leXdwSQogj  Sars  kiovte  dvto^  Sets  yxn^atxag;  or 
fjike^  as  {jvre  xovQTjy  ^vr«  vB^QOvg,  &c.   Nor  let  it  be  asked  why 
this  is  so.    In  languages  we  canvdo  nothing  with  usage  but  ob- 
serve it.   This  construction  of  a5^,  which  appears  so  perfectly  na- 
tural, which  must  have  oflFered  itself  so  frequently,  does  not  recur 
in  all  Homer  as  it  does  in  one  passage;  and  in  that  very  one  we 
find  that  Zenodotus  (who  certainly  did  not  object  to  that  usage 
of  Sg)  read  9>if ;  while  in  the  other  passage  91/  stands  in  the  same 
kind  of  construction.   In  the  first  passage  therefore  it  is  not  only 
a  real  reading,  but  one  deserving  of  great  attention.    We  may 
from  a  respect  for  tradition  suflfer  the  aJg,  though  occurring  but 
once  in  that  way,  to  stand  in  our  text,  as  we  do  the  dcr;  but  who- 


*  [There  is  another  passage  of  the  same  kind,  Od.  0,478.  w^  elvaXtrj 
Kt?|.  —  Ed.] 
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ever  woiild  reject  the  other  reading  as  a  decided  interpolation; 
must  endeavour  to  restore  to  the  other  passage,  where  it  now 
stands  uncontradicted,  the  true  Homeric  reading  which  had  been 
ejected  by  the  rhapsodists. 

6.  But  whence  comes  this  qnjj  which  at  all  events  is  pure 
Greek?  It  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  g  with  the  digamma. 
That  however  is  saying  nothing,  as  the  question  only  recurs, 
whence  comes  the  digamma?  For  neither  of  the  two  articles, 
to  one  of  which  the  particle  5  belongs,  has  throughout  the  lan- 
guage and  all  the  dialects,  any  trace  of  the  digamma.  And 
Hermann  on  Hymn.  Merc.  241.  very  justly  remarks,  that  y 
cannot  stand  in  this  kind  of  expression:  that  is  to  say,  y  has 
throughout  the  Epic  language  no  other  meaning  than  that  of 
locality,  whilher^  where.  Nor  do  I  know  any  reason  why  so 
much  regard  is  still  paid  to  the  authority  of  the  grammarians 
as  to  write  jj  ^iyug  iotC  (see  Heyne  on  II.  ^,  73.),  while  in  ()d.  r, 
268.  Joirii  ScDxlvriv^  ^n  ^eivov  d'^^tig  iOxC  (see  note  below)  is  left 
unchanged;  and  the  passage  of  Od.  id,  286.  1}  yap  ^f/ttg  (for  so 
it  is  right),  oCxig  indQ^y^  proves  the  correctness  of  tlie  con- 
struction with  the  nominative  case  of  the  relative,  ij  d^afug  iotC 
(as  it  is  right).  Not  that  the  other  kind  of  construction,  where 
the  relative  is  attached  to  something  preceding,  would  be  in 
itself  inadmissible,  —  for  we  rind  it  so  in  II.  A,  779.  SaCvvd  t'  £v 
naQidTixsv^Srsl^eivotsd'eficg  e0riv\  —  but  because,  as  we  said 
above,  y  does  not  occur  anywhere  else  in  the  sense  of  an.  Not- 
withstanding this  I  consider  the  derivation  of  the  particle  tprj 
from  the  idea  of  the  correlatives  g,  Ttrj,  tfj  (although  I  would 
by  no  means  pledge  myself  for  it)  as  not  to  be  rejected.  The 
transition  namely  from  the  idea  of  tt^,  qua  via,  to  the  other,  quo 
modOf  is  most  natural,  and  therefore  certainly  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  Now  as  in  all  language  the  interrogatives  border 
closest  on  the  relatives,  ittj  {quomodo)  may  have  very  well  meant 
in  the  oldest  period  of  the  language  sfcuf.  But  (p^  bears  the 
same  relation  to  this  nij  as  ipavog  does  to  Jtavogy  fpagaog  to  pars 


*  I  am  undecided  whether  to  understand  are  here,  as  at  II.  x^  J27. 
in  the  sense  of  as^  or  as  a  neuter  plural.  But  iil  the  passage  quoted 
from  Od.  i,  268.  it  would  be  much  harsher  to  refer  ijxs  to  dunlvfi^  as 
we  might  very  well  say  ^iiaig  icxl  danlvriv  ^ovva^  ^elvta  nuqct^ivonj 
but  hardly  danlvri  &ifiig  i<fxl  ^slvwv. 
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(see  ^o^og,  gect.  5.)?  ^atv6iifi$  to  paentda,  fUtgrum  to  xlt^y^,  Ac.- 
This  9>i/  thus  modelled,  in  which  therefore  the  old  relation  to 
t^  was  no  longer  felt,  may  very  well  have  remained  in  the  Epic 
language  as  a  rarer  form  in  the  sense  of  as,  while  the  same  urord 
retained  still  more  strongly  the  local  meaning  of  ^,  rg. 

7.  While  we  leave  this  point  undecided,  there  is  yet  another 
remaining,  viz.  to  determine  the  accent  of  this  particle.  Eosta- 
thius  on  II.  (,  499.  has  tpijj  according  to  die  etymology  just  given ; 
but  how  the  grammarians  write  it  in  die  Venetian  scholiasts  we 
do  not  see  in  Villoison*s  edition.  We  there  read  the  following  : 
6  ^t^  Zfividotos  xal  x^v  ds  xtd  riv  91}  iyxkivs^^  Zva  t6  9^  TinMr 
vxccQXV  '^P  ^«  The.  scholiast  had  for  instance  the  reading  9^p^, 
i.  e.  d'  Itpijj  before  his  eyes.  Now  as  we  have  seen  in  art.  82. 
note  21.  that  these  grammarians  used  the  word  iyxkivuv  of  tbe 
gravis  also  in  the  construction,  it  is  clear  that  Zenodotus  wrote 
6  dl  91),  &c.  With  which  therefore  the  other  scholium  agrees, 
which  says  that  Zenodotus  and  those  who  followed  him  wrote  tbe 
words  9>i)  xaideuKv  vip*  Sv. 


105.    ^oXxog^  (foiog, 

1 .  The  two  words  q>oXx6g  and  9>o£tf$,  from  occurring  in  Homer 
but  once,  and  then  close  to  each  odier*,  from  coming  tii^re 
under  the  same  category  of  meaning,  and  being  similar  in  form, 
have  so  much  in  common,  that  all  this  induced  a  predisposition, 
by  no  means  to  be  rejected,  to  treat  them  similarly  as  to  ety- 
mology also.  And  this  has  been  done.  As  the  earliest  com- 
mentators saw  in  these  two  epithets  the  roots  or  stems  £1x0 
and  olvff,  so  the  later  have  recognized  in  the  9  of  both  words  a 
strengthened  digamma.  In'  order  to  decide  on  these  points  we 
must  first  examine  accurately  their  meanings. 


^  The  question,  which  of  two  sounds  thus  changing  is  the  older,  is 
on  the  whole  an  empty  one.  Generally  speaking,  in  the  ancient  times 
of  language  the  sound  of  words  was  most  fluctuating,  and  became 
fixed  as  language  by  degrees  wad  more  and  more  formed ;  but  not  re- 
gularly, so  that  separate  derivations  may  remain  from  the  different 
ways  in  which  a  word  was  pronounced. 

*  [H.  ft  217.  219.  —  Ed.] 
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2.  The  word  ipo^og  is  in  this  respect  certain;  for  the  works 
of  the  old  physicians  show  that  it  continued  in  constant  use ,  not 
merely  as  a  poetical  word,  but  as -one  of  daily  occurrence.  See 
Foesii  (Eeon.  Hippocr.  in  v.  From  this  it  is  certain  that  it 
meant  an  unusual  poiniedness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
whether  more  toward  the  front  or  back  is  uncertain.  And  this 
gives  great  probability  to  the  account  in  the  Etym.  M. ,  that 
hence  was  taken  the  appellation  of  those  earthen  vessels  which 
were  thrown  into  the  kiln  and  became  pointed  instead  of  being 
round;  an  idea  much  strengthened  by  the  quotation  in  Athe- 
nieus  11.  p.  480.  that  Simonides  called  the  Argive  cups,  which 
tapered  toward  the  top,  q^oiixBiXovQ^x  for  what  is  otherwise  a 
defect  in  vessels,  gives  a  pretty  poetical  epithet  for  a  cup  made 
intentionally  in  this  shape. 

3.  Now  that  this  appellative  comes  from  ofyig  with  the  digamma 
we  are  certainly  led  to  conclude,  from  the  idea  of  6\v£  as  it  ap- 
pears'in  the  explanations  of  the  ancients,  and  also  in  the  thing 
itself:  for  by  all  the  interpreters  Thersites  is  called.  6|t;9(^9>ailo^, 
and  those  vessels  are  described  in  the  Etymol.  as  Ano  tov  xvQog 
dl^viiiiiva.  But  against  the  digamma  there  is  one  great  objection, 
that  no  trace  is  anywhere  to  be  found  of  the  word  ol^vg  having 
had  it ;  neither  in  Homer,  where  the  word  occurs  so  often,  nor 
in  any  cognate  form  whatever,  nor  in  a  dialect,  nor  in  any  lan- 
guage more  distantly  related*. 

4.  Somewhat  more  favourable  to  a  similar  view  of  g>oXx6g 
is  the  verb  iXxa>j  which  has  the  aspirate ,  and  from  which  is 
derived  with  great  probability  cdA|,  standing  in  Homer  in  the 
hiatus  (II.  V,  707.,  compare  Od.  <f,  375.).  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word?  The  ancients  derived  it  (in  order  to 
produce  the  idea  of  squinting)  from  %a  (pari  and  ek%Biv\  an 
improbable  derivation,  but  as  far  as  regards  form,  not  to  be 

^  The  verse  runs  thus:  Avxii\  61  (poli%nXog  ^Aqytlv^  nvXi^,  See 
Etym.  M. 

^  Nay  further,  as  the  word  certainly  belongs  to  the  same  stem  or 
family  of  words  as  aculus,  axtj,  &c.,  all  these  words  and  forms  have 
nowhere  the  digamma  or  a  V ;  nay,  the  old  reduplication  in  oxowij, 
uKOXfiivog^  presupposes  that  from  the  oldest  times  the  word  began 
with  a  vowel;  since,  of  the  words  which  probably  once  had  the 
digamma,  only  aiqiw  (compare  anoaiQim)  —  and  that  not  until  in  the 
later  Ionic  dialect  —  has  the  reduplication  i^alf^r^xtt. 
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rejected :  for  tpdokxog  would  be  a  regular  compound,  from  which 
might  very  easily  come  q)olx6g.  But  aB  iXxHv  can  only  have  that 
meaning  in  this  express  combination  of  words  ^one  who  drainrs  or 
drags  his  eyes/  how  could  q>oXx6g,  if  without  the  significancy  of  g> 
it  stood  merely  for  ilxog,  be  taken  in  the  sense  oi  squinUng?  For 
the  simple  idea  of  lo  drau\  puily  drag  along,  would  lead  to  anything 
and  everything  rather  than  to  a  drawing  aside  of  the  pupils  of  the 
eye,  as  to  drmv  is  a  much  more  indefinite  idea  than  to  turn,  mm 
asidey  whence  fftgafiog.  At  all  events  we  must  easily  feel  that  the 
derivation  from  iXxoa  alone  is  by  no  means  convincing  enough  to 
form  (with  the  change  of  the  digamma  into  q>^ —  a  change  eqaaliy 
unknown  in  Greek)  one  step  of  evidence. 

5.  In  support  of  this  change  some  may  perhaps  venture  to 
quote  the  unusual  forms  ^apoo)  for  aQom  and  ^1/  for  ^;  but  the 
latter  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  article  to  be  unavailable 
for  such  a  purpose;  and  as  little  trace  is  there  of  the  diganunn 
in  apoG).  Now  as  ^a^nio  is  evidently  connected  with  fpa^^ayl^^ 
and  with  the  q>dQ<5og  (a  part)  of  Herodotus,  it  will  rather 
belong,  with  the  Latin  pars,  to  a  very  different  stem  or  family 
of  words,  and  the  similarity  of  sound  with  dgoo  will  be  mare 
chance*.     Nor  can  we  properly  adduce,  as  an  instance  of  the 

'  Perhaps  ciqoco^  e/rt/ with  area^  comes  from  the  root  ifja^  Germ. 
Erde  (Angl.  earth) ,  and  was  originally  a  more  general  idea  in  the 
sense  o£ yifogyeiv;  much  as  in  German  P.'ug  (a  plough)  comes  from 
the  still  more  general  idea  of  pfleg^n  (to  take  care  of,  pay  attention 
to),  colere.  The  derivation  of  ^japow,  io  plough ,  as  given  above,  is 
more  fully  detailed  in  the  Etym.  M.  v.  d(faQO}tog:  where  it  is  first 
said,  qxigog  yciQ  fj  Sgoaigy  and  then  —  (ftigog  naga  to  g^uQCcti  0  fcrrt 
ailffai'  xofl  yag  diagxigovg  tpceal  (v.  I.  dia(pdgaovg  (pafilv)  x^rcivag  rovg 
eig  dvo  fiigfj  xex^ogtCfiivovg^  xal  (ptigcog  to  cin6axK5(i(>c  Ttjg  icd^qxog.  See 
also  Schneider  under  g>dg(o,  A  bad  etymology  is  given  by  Heraclides 
in  Alleg.  Horn.  66.  (p.  461.  Gale)  ;  i'avc  (pigdctt.  xo  yevvijam*  xal  n^v 
yrjv  ceq)dgG>TOv  ^  0  KaXXlfiai^og  elite  ttjv  Syovov  d(pdg(aiog  olov  yvvij^ 
Toup  in  his  papers  on  Hesychius  had  written  all  sorts  of  things  ab- 
out this  Fragment  of  Callimachus,  which  were  not  intended  for  the 
press,  though  they  were  afterwards  printed  in  0pp.  vol.  3.  p.  499. 
Of  the  word  yvvij  no  other  amendment  is  there  mentioned  than  yijy 
and  it  is  not  once  observed  that  he  afterwards  (ad  Suid.  p.  483.  Lips,) 
made  a  far  better  correction  to  'Atpdgeovog  olov  . . .  yvt]^  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  versus  senarhtSy  since  it  is  clear  from  the  Paris  manascript 
of  the  Etymologicum  that  the  Fragment  is  taken  from  the  Iambic 
verses  of  Callimachus.    In  the  collection  of  the  Fragments  No.  421. 
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change,  the  (p  in  the  pronouns  6(p6j  4S(pCv,  &c.,  which,  as  we  have 
seen  in  art.  82.  note  14.,  belong  to  the  same  root  with  the  pronoun 
f ,  acknowledged  to  have  the  digamma:  for  here  the  influence  of 
the  sharp  Greek  tf  on  the  neighbouring  labial  cannot  be  mistaken; 
which  is  the  cause  of  6q)  being  so  common  a  Greek  combination, 
particularly  at  the  beginning  of  words.  At  the  same  time  I  can- 
not deny  the  possibility  that  the  aspirate  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  may  have  been  changed  into  a  tp ;  but  the  probability  in  the 
case  before  us  is  not  strong  enough,  particularly  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  this  derivation  of  q>oXx6g^  for  us  to  consider  the  thing 
proved,  and  therefore  reject  other  explanations. 

6.  Now  let  us  not  be  swayed  by  any  preconceived  opinion  or 
explanation  of  the  ancients,  but  let  us  merely  take  the  hint 
which  the  Etyra.  M.  gives  \\%  of  earthen  vessels,  and  we  have  a 
much  more  probable  derivation  from  (pdysiv,  to  bake:  conse- 
quently the  word  will  be. very  naturally  a  shortened  form  of 
q)cjl^6g.  That  is  to  say ,  the  potter  probably  called  everything 
(fol^ov  which,  from  being  exposed  to  too  strong  a  fire,  was 
warped,  and  consequently  instead  of  being  round  became  some- 
what pointed.  This  appellation  passed  thence  very  naturally  to 
objects  which,  without  the  same  cause,  had  a  similar  deviation 
from  the  usual  shape,  and  in  this  instance  of  the  head^. 

7.  And  now  comes  the  question,  whether  the  explanation  of 
fpolxog  by  squinting  is  so  certain.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  word  is  a  ana^  BlQtjfiivov  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  lite- 
rature. It  is  true  that,  as  Pollux  mentioned  this  word  without 
any  remark  (lib.  2.  cap.  7.)?  we  might  conclude  that  it  must 
have  continued  to  be  used  in  prose;  but  in  that  case  its  entire 
disappearance  from  all  the  remains  of  the  Greek  language  would 


it  is  given  imperfectly.  Besides ,  the  absurdity  of  the  derivation 
given  by  Heraclides  is  clear  from  another  Fragment  of  Callimachus 
(183.  Bentl.  and  Blomf.)  *H  citpagov  g>aQ6(Wft,  fiiJi^i  di  q>iv  Ofinviov  (q- 
yov  which  would  be  nonsense  if  atpoiQog  were  the  same  as  ayovoq. 
It  means  not  in  a  slate  of  cultivation ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
tt(paQOiXog  in  the  first  passage  should  have  been  anything  else. 

^  That  excellent  critic  Sylburg  did  not  dwell  long  enough  on  the 
point  before  us,  otherwise  he  would  have  made  the  same  remark 
which  I  have;  as  he  proposed  (ia  the  Etym.  M.  in  v.)  tpv^ix^i^o^  as 
an  uncertain  conjecture  for  q>oll'^BiXo^, 
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be  scarcely  credible.    We  should  recollect  that  Pollux  collected 
a  store  of  expressions  for  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time,  iprho  fjre- 
quently  raised  their  style  by  the  use  of  old  poetical  lang^iui^; 
he  quotes  for  instance  Homeric  words  ^  certainly  not  for    the 
mere  object  of  explaining  tiiem,  but  says^  (for  example   lib.  3* 
c.  30  ti\v  luvtoi  ov  iapov6av  iSva  6vond6aig  av  ivdeJtvov 
'OitijQixfSg:  consequentiy  he  quotes  them  for  his  own  use;  and  in 
very  well  known  words  he  may  have  occasionally  left  ont^{Jf§tf- 
QixfSg,     Yet  that  (poXxog  was  not  a  word  of  known  and  acknow- 
ledged meaning,  and  that  even  the  tradition  of  it  was  uncertain, 
is  evident  from  the  diflferent  explanations  given  of  it,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  fpo^dg;  and  among  them  we 'might  introdnce 
the  ridiculous  explanation  in  Hesychius,  q)okx6g^  6tQ€cfi6g  *  o£  di 
XmodsQfiov.  A  further  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  squinimg  arises 
from  the  way  in  which  the  appellatives  follow  each  other  in  tbe 
passage  itself: 

^oX%og  ifjVy  xmlog  d^  btbqov  TtoSuy  roi  Si  ot  cSfics 
Kvqx^  inl  arii^g  oxnfoxomoTBj  ccvzaQ  vniQd'iv 
0o^og  ifiv  9iB(palfiVj  ^sSv^q  i*  iiuvi^vo^B  ^^X^* 

It  is  most  improbable  that  any  one,  particularly  a  poet  of  nature, 
should  begin  a  long  description  with  '^he  squinted,  and  was 
lame  in  one  foot,"  as  if  they  were  two  things  belonging  to  and 
connected  with  each  other,  in  order  to  pass  at  last  to  the  head, 
introducing  it  with  an  ovtaQ  wtsq^w, 

8.  The  ancients  probably  knew  as  little  as  we  do  what  fpokxog 
reidly  meant,  and  therefore  sought  to  arrive  at  it  by  means  of 
etymology.  The  same  road  is  still  open  to  us.  No  doubt  there 
has  existed  a  verb  from  which  q>oXx6g  came:  it  is  true  that  we 
do  not  now  .find  it,  but  there  are  many  words  of  the  same 
family,  which  we  will  place  together.  Odkxrigy  or  (pdXxig,  was 
according  to  Pollux  on  board  a  ship  to  ty  ^zBiQa  XQoerilov- 
fifi/ov.  According  to  Hesychius  9a Jlxiy  is,  6  r^^  xofirjg  aidxi''^' 
fl  vvxTSQig,  According  to  Suidas,  iii^akxa^voig  (probably 
ifixsfpaXxaiiivotgy  from  a  verb  ifupaXxom)  means  TCSQixenXeyfii- 
voig  5  in  a  passage  quoted  in  his  Lexicon,  as  used  of  the 
twisted  cordage  by  which  the  battering-ram  was  suspended. 
This  last  word  alone  bears  evident  signs  of  a  verbal  root 
OEJKSlj  identical  with  fleciOy  plecio  and  xXdxfX),  as  flagnm 
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is  with  nXf^yTJ^  Sec,  (see  the  preceding  article,  sect.  6.)  The 
tangled  hair  leads  us  to  the  same  point;  and  so  does  the 
part  of  the  ship  above  mentioned;  for  as  6tBtQa  is  the  fore- 
keel  which  bends  upward  to  the  prow,  so  totfj  ^xbCqcc  7Cqo6- 
riXovfievov  is  indisputably  the  curved  part  which  joins  the  keel 
and  the  prow.  No  one,  I  trust,  will  mistake  the  bat  to  be  a 
proof  of  the  word  meaning  a  defect  in  the  eyesight,  at  least  a 
defect  so  evident  as  is  supposed  to  be  meant  by  q)olx6g.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  those  twisted  and  curved  objects  lead  to  no 
meaning  so  natural  for  q)oXK6g  as  bandy-legged;  and  we  have  at 
once  the  Latin  valgus,  which  expressed  the  same  defect,  and  of 
which  we  may  very  well  suppose  that  it  came  softened  from  the 
Greek  form  into  the  Latin*.  "Bandy-legged  he  was,  and  lame 
in  one  foot''  is,  I  think,  a  beginning  for  the  description  of  Ther- 
sites  not  unworthy  of  Homer. 


106,    XgataiLetv^  agxeiVj  aXe^eiv. 

1.  The  general  acceptation  of  the  verb  %Qai6ii€tv  is  this,  that 
from  the  adjective  xifij<Si(iog' (xQ^^^'l^^s)  was  formed  by  an  easy 
modification  a  verb  XQai^^idco,  with  the  definite  meaning  of  io 
help,  and  of  which,  therefore  lxQm6iLQv  (II.  «,  53.  ri,  144.  «,  28. 
^%(>at(^/t£,  XQcct6(iB,  conj.  XQ^^f'V)  would  be  the  aor.  2.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  in  this  account  is  to  correct,  as  I  have 
done  in  other  places,  whatever  offends  against  grammatical 
analogy.  No  aorist  comes  at  once  from  a  derivative  verb  in 
i(o,  by  dropping  such  termination;  but  the  simple  form  of  the 
aor.  2.  is  to  be  considered  as  a  stem  or  root  for  the  inflection  of 
the  verb ;  from  which,  it  is  true,  necessity  has  sometimes  formed 
a  present  in  m,  ao,  &c.,  and  sometimes  not,  as  in  rdr^ovy 
ifCBfpvov.  The  present  of  this  verb  never  occurs.  The  infin. 
XQai^iietv  (II.  a,  242.  589.  &c.)  is  therefore  infin.  aor.  2.;  out 
of  which  arose  in  course  of  usage  a  fut.  XQ^'^^M^^  (!'•  ^;  296. 


^  Valgus  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  common  radical  form  nXi- 
xfi),  as  vitricus  does  to  pater ^  veru  to  nelQODy  vallus  to  pains,  virgo  vir- 
(^nis  to  7ta(f^ivog. 
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if,  316.)  9  And  again  a  new  aorist  ii^C^ri^a  (U.  l^  120-  Xy  S37. 
<y,  62.). 

2.  After  having  fixed  the  grammatical  formation  ^  die   next 
point  of  consequence  is  the  meaning.  To  find  this  we  must  never 
begin  by  searching  for  what  etymology  may  offer,  but  examine 
the  passages  where  the  word  occurs,  provided  they  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  which  will  be  the  surest   method  even   for 
discovering  the  etymology.     Now  the  examples  of  %QaiiS^^v 
are  frequent  enough  in  Homer  to  enable  us  safely  to  assert, 
from  a  comparison  of  them,  that.it  never  has  (at  least  in  hisi 
writings)  the  more  general  meaning  of  to  be  useful^    le    heip^ 
but  without  an  exception  the  more  definite  sense  of  io  tDar4 
off,     Damm,   in  his  article  on  this  word,  has  first  given  in- 
stances of  the  full  construction,  as  for  example  in  11.  ly^  144. 
oO"'  a^'  ov  xoifvvri  ololad'QOv  XgaUi^B:  and  by  examimng  the 
other  passages  we  find ,  that  even  where  no  accusative  is  ex- 
pressed, the  evil  to  be  warded  off  may  always  be  inferred  from 
the  context,  as  in  a,  589. 

Mif  (St  tpllriv  TCiQ  iovaav  iv  6q>^akfioiaiv  idtofiai 
SHvo(iivTiv  rote  8  ovvi  dvvijaofiai  ax^vfitvog  m^ 
XQat0(ietv '  ioyaXiog  yaq  ^OkvfiTUOg  avritpigia^aL 
We  cannot  however  admit  the  supposition  that  the  original  idea 
suggested  by  XQai6iietv  wb^  only  that  of  a  hostile  attack,  and 
that  the  idea  of  warding  off  was  afterwards  introduced  by  add- 
ing the  dative  of  the  person  or  thing  defended  {daiivm  commodi) '; 
and  that  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  the  verb  has  equally  the 
idea  of  warding  off  or  defending  where  there  is  no  mention  of  an 
attack  made,  as  at  U.  g,  66. 

NicroQ^  ijteidrj  vrivalv  Im  n^vfivrfii  (idxovrai^ 
Tetxog  J'  ovx  ixQf'^^^f^^  tsrvyfiivov  ovSi  xi  xacpqog ' 
and  secondly,  because  the  accusative  after  xga^iSiiBlv  is  never 
the  concrete  object  to  be  warded  off,  whether  person  or  thing, 
(which  could  hardly  fail  of  being  sometimes  the  case  if  the 
word  originally  sprung  from  the  idea  of  a  hostile  attack,)  but 
only  such  general  ideas  as  okid'ffog^  d'dvecrog. 


*  The  verb  X9^^'>  which  sometimes  has  this  meaning,  still  however 
only  with  the  dative  of  the  object  attacked  (Od.  f,  396.  ^al£(^  ^i 
ot  Ix^cff  (Ja/fifi)*/),  might  have  led  to  the  mistake. 
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3.  From  this  last  remark  I  am  decidedly  of  *  pinion   that 
iov^*  in  the  well-known  passage  of  II.  a,  566.  567. 

Mri  vv  xoi  ov  xQCflafiayaiv  oooi  dsol  fl6  iu  ^OJivfino) 
AoiSov  I6v^\  OXB  xh  TO*  aaTtrovg  XHQCtg  iq>s£(Oy 

is  not  ^oi/ra  with  /tta' understood  (a  supposition  awkward  enough 
in  itself),  but  lovrs:  and  this  reading  is  fully  confirnjed  by  com- 
paring it  with  II.  o,  104. 

Nr]7uoi^  0?  Zrjvl  fieveaivofiev  ag>Qoviovt€g, 
H  hi  fnv  (li^a^iBv  naxccnavci^v  aaaov  lovreg 

in  both  which  passages  the  idea  is  the  same,  of  the  deities  press- 
ing toward  Jupiter,  to  induce  him,  by  persuasion  as  well  as  force, 
to  forbear  his  threatened  chastisement.  Such  examples  of  the 
dual  for  the  plural  as  &k6vre^  II.  £,  487.  put  this  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  show  clearly  that  originally  the  dual  and  plural  forms  were 
in  general  the  same,  as  in  vil^i^b  and  t^/iag. 

4.  The  verb  xQai6fi€tv  then  has  nearly  the  same  meaning  and 
construction  as  aQXBtv,  aQXiaai;  for  this  latter  has  also  the 
dative  of  the  person  defended,  and  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
warding  ofif,  i.  e.  it  is  always  in  connexion  with  some  evil  to  be 
warded  oflF,  as  at  II.  v,  371. 

^IdofiBVBvg' d^  avToib  xitvaitBxo  Sovgl  qxxBiv^^ 

Kal  ^aXev  v^t  fiipavxcc  xv^civ  ovJ   tJqkbCb  -^oipi;! 

XdlxBog^  ov  q)0QiB6nB '  fiiarj  J'  iv  yctoxiqi  nri^Bv, 

Nor  has  aQxstv^  any  more  than  XQai0^Btv^  in  any  one  instance 
an  accusative  of  the  person  or  weapon  which  is  warded  oflf;  but 
when  an  accusative  follows,  it  is  always,  with  this  verb  as  with 
the  other,  some  general  idea,  as  at  II.  fj  16. 

AXXi  ot  ovxig  xcovyB  xox    tJqxbgb  kvygov  oXEd'QOV, 

^jQocstv  has  one  advantage  however  over  ^p^^^^f^^^^;  at  least  in 
the  instances  in  Homer,  namely,  that  with  the  dative  and  accu- 
sative it  may  have  also  djco  with  a  genitive;  for  example  at  II.  v, 
440.  %i.x(Sva  XdkxBov^  og  ol  jCQOtSd'Bv  dxo  XQ^^  fJQXBi  okBd'QOv, 
This  construction  made  it  very  natural  to  connect  dgxBtv  with 
the  similarly-soimding  Latin  verb  arcere,  and  with  BtgyOf  BQXog^ 
and  to  consider  the  idea  of  warding  or  keeping  off'  as  its  original 
meaning,  with  which  it  was  always  supposed  necessary  to  set 
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out  in  explaining  it  in  any  passage  of  Homer.    Nor  iRrould  it 
be  easy  to  eradicate  from  the  mind  of  an  etynK>logi8t  of  the 
present  day  the  deep  rooted  idea  that  igxia  and  arceo   ar? 
identical.     And  yet    the  common  meaning  of  agxatv^    1o  he 
enough ,  to  suffice,  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  sense  of  arcert 
without   force    and  harshness*.      This  supposition   (of   lifjLrd- 
ing  or  driving  off  being  the  original  meaning  of  aQXCtv)  looks 
the  more  suspicious  from  ouf  never  finding  aQxaVv  rivd    (m 
enemy),  aQXStv  fieXog;  nay,  still  more  so  from  the  eompoimd 
inagxBtv  being  used  precisely    as   the  simple  verb,    e.   g.  II. 
/J,  873.   ovta  xi  ot  zoy    iniJQX€6€  Ivygov  ole^QOVy   and    from 
the  preposition  of  which  it  is  compounded  standing  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  supposed  meaning  o{  arcere\  and  lastly  this 
suspicion  is  again  strengthened  by  the  old  Epic  epitfiet   jro#- 
d(fXfjg.     In  addition  to  this  the  adjective  &QXiog^  (II.  Xy  304. 
fiuf^og  &(fXLog)  shows  that  the  meaning  of  enough^  to  he  enough, 
although  the  verb  does  not  occur  in  that  sense  in  Homer,  is  an 
ancient  original  meaning,  and  not  a  mere  derivative  one  of  lat^r 
times.   In  order  then  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  proceeding  in 
error,  let  us  forget  for  a  moment  that  we  find  in  two  words  some 
letters  corresponding  with  a  usage  of  language  which  after  all 
is  only  limited,  and  let  us  try  another  way.    We  will  suppose 
that  aQijyc:}  and  igxia  are  connected  together,*  just  as  et^(o  and 
igxog  are,  and  that  aQxda  alone  has  the  more  definite  meaning 
of  shelter  and  protection;   then  ixapxetv  comes   at   once  into 
unison  with  ixagijysiv:  and  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led 
back   through  dgijysiv  to  the  simple   idea  of  "AQtig^  AgsuaVy 
agiCtogy  we  have  for  both  verbs  the  ground-idea  of  to  be  good^ 
strong  J  from  which  come  next  the  idea  of  enough^  and   the 
compound  TCoSaQxrig:  if  lastly  to  this  we  add  the  dat.  com- 
modi,    the  ideas  of  to  help  and  protect,   iQijysiv  and  iQX^tv 
xivly  arise  of  themselves.    The  accusative  in  Homeric  usage  is 


^  To  connect  this  meaning  of  a^nttv  with  arcere  it  would  be  always 
necessary  to  supply  the  idea  of  want,  to  drive  away  wanty  though  thai 
idea  is  never  found  expressedYfiiYv  ciqkbiv  either  in  Homer  or  elsewhere. 

^  Just  as  if  we  were  to  say,  to  impel  death  from  a  person,  *adercere 
Klicui  mortem.'  See  the  supplement  to  this  article,  and  particularly 
the  note  at  the  end  of  it. 

*  [See  art.  28.  —  Ed.] 
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now  explained  with  Bufficient  clearness  to  be  a  collateral  relation 
added  afterwards  ;  by  means  of  which,  particularly  in  Greek,  so 
many  absolute  ideas  become  transitive,  and  through  which  there- 
fore the  verb  ttQxatv  acquired  here  the  idea  of  to  ward  off,  which 
however  did  not  pass  down  into  the  usage  of  later  times ;  as  that 
very  limitation  to  general  ideas  (death,  destruction,  &c.)  shows 
also  that  this  was  not  an  original  case  of  the  verb,  nor  one  neces- 
sary to  it:  but  as  soon  as  it  had  this  relation,  the  still  nearer  one 
eovild  certainly  be  expressed  no  otherwise  than  by  adding  the 
fresh  limitation  of  cinoi  dgxeiv  tlvI  top  oled'QovdTcd  r^g  XQOog, 

5.  The  analogy  of  this  verb  will  now  undoubtedly  serve  to 
confirm  all  that  is  essential  in  the  common  derivation  of  XQai^ 
dfietv.  For  as  we  recognized  in  dgxeci}  the  ground-idea  of  good 
with  the  collateral  one  of  slrenglh,  (although  the  general  idea 
to  suffice  any  one  or  help  him  is  not  found  in  the  verb  in  Homer,) 
so  ill  the  case  of  %Qcci(Siistv  we  must  not  reject  the  idea  o{good, 
joined  with  the  collateral  one  of  me,  tUilily,  which  meets  us  in 
the  words  XQaG}^  XQV^^'^^Sy  Z(^^^f^^^9  although  Homer  does  not 
give  the  verb  the  general  idea  of  to  be  useful  to,  to  help.  And 
as  the  general  meaning  of  d^xetv,  to  suffice,  was  preserved  not 
in  Homer  but  in  the  common  language  of  Greece,  so  the  same 
might  be  the  case  with  %Qai0p,Blv  if  it  remained  in  general  use 
in  the  language  of  common  life.  And  this  is  actually  the  case ; 
only  (which  comes  to  the  same  thing)  it  is  in  a  provincial  dia- 
lect. The  scholiast  on  ApoUon.  2,  218.  explains  the  verb 
Xgcci6(i€vv  there  by  fioTjd'etv,  adding  rd  yaQ  ;|^(>at(^ft£ri/  KXi- 
roQtoi.  XiyovCi  to  inaQXstv.  The  last  word  cannot  possibly 
be  used  here  in  its  Homeric  meaning  of  to  ward  off,  for  then  it 
would, be  no  explanation;  but  in  this  as  in  all  glosses  the 
more  unknown  word  is  explained  by  one  of  every-day  occur- 
rence. Now  inagxBtv  in  the  common  language  of  Greece 
never  had  any  other  meaning  than  to  help,  lielp  out;  Q^yn^e- 
quently  ;|r^at(jfAfri/  continued  to  have  this  meaning  in  Arcadia: 
and  all  analogy  requires  that  we  should  now  lay  it  down  as  the 
ground  of  the  Homeric  meaning  also^. 

^  We  might  perhaps  be  led  into  an  error  by  reading,  at  the  same 
passage  where  that  scholium  stands,  the  following  additional  gloss: 
**A\l(oq '  TO  xQuta^Hv  icvxl  xov  inaivHv  ^  naquivHv  Xa^§dvov<H  KXiro- 
(^loi '  KOivag  di  to  §oi]^hv.  It  would  be  possible  indeed  thatx^mafifrv 
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6.  It  it  true  that  the  word  xqf^6i(io$  looks  too  new ,  for  ae 
aor.  2*  (which  commonly  contains  only  the  simpleBt  root  of  a 
family  of  words)  to  be  derived  from  it.  But  we  must  not  take 
to  our  aid  just  this  new  adjective,  which  in  the  later  storeboose 
of  words  is  the  one  most  similar  to  that  verb.  In  the  olden 
time,  when  the  laiiguage  was  composed  of  a  number  of  fonm 
afterward  lost,  it  is  very  possible  that  from  iq&v  (camumodmr, 
<to  offer/  is  the  ground-idea)  might  have  arisen  in  some  other 
way  a  sister-form  xQ€u6fulv  with  the  meaning  o{  to  be  of  use  kK 
offer  help,  which  in  Homer's  language  attached  itself  to  the  idea 
of  help  to  ward  off  some  ill  *. 

(if  its  original  idea  vf  ere  good,  useful)  might  mean  not  only  to  be  good, 
but  ako,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  to  make  good,  th&t  is,  toexpiain 
or  declare  as  good,  to  praise.    But  can  we  really  suppose  such  a  coin- 
cidence of  chances,  as  that  the  Clitorians  used  the  word  in  both  sesses 
at  ^e  same  time,  and  that  each  sense  was  introduced  here  bjr  «  dif- 
ferent scholiast,  one  of  whom  must  therefore  have  inserted  his  ^loss 
for  no  purpose  whatever?    Should  we  not  rather  conclude  that  all 
this  arose  from  the  slight  external  difference  between  ina^xeiv  and 
inaivuif'i  I  cannot  myself  entertain  such  a  supposition  for  a  moment. 
The  first  gloss  is  the  only  one  which  has  any  intelligible  object  kere; 
the  other  arose  entirely  from  an  error  of  transcription  in  i%aivuw^ 
and  was  afterward  increased  by  the  addition  of  another  explanatory 
term,  of  which  we  see  a  thousand  instances  in  the  different  medleys 
of  commentators.    The  addition  of  xoivcSj  dl  xo  j^ofj&etv  should  me- 
rely serve  to  bring  the  digression  of  the  scholium  back  to  the  regu- 
lar point.  For  under  xoivov  those  grannnarians  comprehended  every 
expression,  however  old  or  obsolete,  which  did  not  evidently  be- 
long to  a  dialect ;  here  therefore  nothing  more  is  intended  than  an 
opposition  between  the  Clitorian  and  the  well-known  Epic  usage. 
This  view  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Paris  Codex  having  only  the 
miswritten  and  corrupt  scholium.    It  does  not  therefore  deserve  the 
consideration  which  it  has  found  in  Schneider^s  Lexicon. 

^  When  I  compare  the  verbal  form  leXBi^xfioug  (Hes.  d',  826.)  de- 
rived from  XbCxco^  and  the  more  usual  one  hxfiaa&ai^  (both  meaning 
(0  protrude  the  tongue  as  serpents  dOy)  with  ^egfiog  from^i^o,  of  which 
again  a  verbal  form  so  simple  as  ^igfiBtB^  d'iQfiexo  occurs  in  the  Ho- 
meric language,  the  following  account  appears  to  me  the  most  ana- 
logical. In  the  older  language,  in  which  many  derivative  forms  (al- 
ways, it  is  true,  according  to  analogy,  but  as  it  were  without  the  gui- 
dance of  grammar)  crossed  each  other,  there  was  among  the  termi- 
nations of  verbal  adjectives  one  in  -ftoj,  shortened  from  -ftcw  (whence 
the  language  of  later  times  allowed  the  formation  of  imXvfiiiitttxog 
from  imXriaii(0Vy  Aristoph.  Nub.  790.),  which  became  in  the  more  po- 
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7.  Another  remark  should  be  made  on  XQavCfUBtv^  that  in 
the  nineteen  passages  of  Homer  where  it  occurs  it  is  never 
found  in  a  positive  sense^  but  remained  in  ancient  usage  in 
negative  sentences  only,  as  thai  is  of  no  use  to  iliee^  helps  Owe  not, 
and  similar  expressions.  For  the  only  passage  where  XQaiOiieiv 
stands  without  a  negation^  hi  dvvaxai  xi  XQai^o^etv,  (II.  9, 193*) 
is  ironical;  and  the  negative  is  therefore  in  the  thought,  though 
not  expressed  in  the  words*. 

8.  All  the  nineteen  passages  are  moreover  in  the  Iliad.  In 
the  Odyssey,  and  in  the  works  of  Hesiod,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
word  never  occurs. 

9.  In  the  later  Epic  poets,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  an  intentional  bold  extension  of  the  Homeric  usage  of 
words  was  part  of  their  system,  we  shall  now  easily  see  dis- 
played, according  to  the  above  account,  a  faulty  imitation  of 
Homer;  in  Apollonius,  for  instance,  in  the  following  positive 
sentences,  2,  218.  XQccia^erd  fihi:  2,  249.  Sfiin^  v6og  dtvistai^ 
Ce^dvoiai  xQ^^^^^^'"  *^gain  at  3;  643.  where  add'lc}  ;|r()ai(ffi£ri/ 
stands  for  "/o  assist  in  tlie  contest, ^^  The  only  passage  which 
in  tlie  Homeric  manner  has  the  negative  is  2,  1227.  ov  ol 
X'^i<fli^(fhcV'  This  comparison  shows  how  easily  opportunities 
must  have  offered  themselves  to  Homer  to  use  this  verb  in  other 
constructiona  than  he  has  used  it,  if  he  had  not  been  opposed  by 
an  established  usage.  The  derivatives  XQ^^'^My  XQ^^'^M'^^Qj 
belong  to  the  later  poets  only :  see  Steph*  Thesaur. 

.  [Supplement  to  the  above  Article,  printed  in  the  original  at  the 

end  of  Vol.  2.] 
1.  In  confirmation  of  the  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the 
ver^s  ;|^pat(f/t€ri/  and  aQxatv  have  in  Homer  no  other  sense  than 

lished  periods  of  the  language  the  established  form  in  -t^o^,  -cifiog. 
Thus  as  ^eQfiog  was  from  &iQ(o^  so  from  Xelia  might  come  AEIXM^lNy 
AIXMOZ,  as  an  epithet  of  snakes  from  their  protruding  the  tongue ; 
and  again  from  xgdoi  might  be  deduced  JCP-4I2:M^iV,  XP^IJ^MOZ, 
able  to  help.  If  now  from  the  two  former  could  arise  the  verbs  ^^^- 
fi£TO,  liXBtxjiMXiqy  then  l^^itf^oy,  as  formed  from  the  last,  is  quite 
'  analogical;  although  in  afler-times  the  language  confined  the  aorist. 
2.  exclusively  to  the  meanings  of  the  stem  or  root,  and  marked  such 
derivatives  by  particular  terminations,  as  ft;©,  oa>,  /fo),  &c. 
*  [There  is  another  passage  of  the  same  kind,  II.  0,  32.  —  Ed.] 
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that  of  warding  offy  yet  that  the  idea  of  keeping  off  or   driving 
away,  arcete,  is  not  therefore  the  ground-idea  of  these    ^word*, 
we  may  quote  in  particular  the  verbs  ikiiti^v  and  aAa  jI  x^fy. 
For  in  these  it  is  well  known  that  strength  {alyci^  and  to   assisi 
(used  absolutely  without  the  accusative  of  the  object  to  be  op- 
posed or  warded  off)  is  the  ground-idea ;  e.  g.  11.  f;?  109.  ^iv 
di  riv'  a^avdxiov  ....  Tqc^cIv  aXe%ri6ovxa  outtsX^iitBv :  mid  y,  9. 
fieiucdrag  aksli^ev  dXXtjkoi6iv:    and  yet  the  same  verb   with 
such  an  accusative  has  completely  the  meaning  of  to  ward  Cjff; 
nay,  so  completely,  that  even  the  concrete  and  physical  object  to 
be  warded  off  is  adde<l  in  this  accusative;  e.  g.  11.  t,  347.  '»njeif- 
Civ  a^tliiLBvai  drjtov  nvQ :  at  t/,  475.  dld^aa^ai  fiefiam^   xw€^ 
1^61  xal  avdgas :  at  q^  153.  vvv  d'  ov  ot  dkaXxifievcu  xvvag  rrAi^g. 
And  herein  we  see  that  the  usage  of  this  verb  goes  even  further 
than  that  of  xQai^CiLstv  and  dgxetv^  which,  as  we  observed  above, 
take  the  evil  in  the  accusative  in  the  abstract  sense  only^  as 
death,  destruction,  &c. 

2.  If  then  dki^Biv  by  the  addition  of  such  an  accusative  ac- 
quires this  meaning,  the  same  thing  is  natural  in  aQXBlv  also^ 
without  our  being  obliged  to  suppose  the  identity  of  this  verb 
and  the  Latin  arcere;  on  which  point  1  think  I  have  already- 
said  all  that  is  necessary.  And  the  idiom  which  by  this  sup- 
position appears  startling,  i%aQxiiSai  xvvl  ZXb^qov^  comes  now 
into  strict  analogy  with  11.  Vj  315.  M^xot*  ixl  TQ€is4f6iv  dXe^- 
aeiv  xaxov  ^^lag.  For  this  expression  evidently  arises  from  djut- 
keieiv  Ttvt',  to  assist  any  one^  11.  ^,  365.  ^,  428.,  and  in  spite  of  the 
preposition  takes  the  sense  of  warding  off,  —  a  sense  which  has 
also  become  established  in  the  substantive  6raA|tg^ 


^  In  order  to  make  the  contradiction  between  this  preposition  and 
the  supposed  sense  of  agnuv  the  more  sensible,  I  invented  in  note 
3.  of  the  former  part  of  this  article  a  compound  adercere^  represent- 
ing it  as  an  impossible  composition.  I  thereby  injured  my  argument, 
for  adimere  might  be  adduced  as  an  instance  of  a  similar  composition 
contradictory  to  the  meaning.  However  this  verb  is  certainly  a  strik- 
ing anomaly,  of  which  an  explanation  is  still  wanting,  and  with  which 
the  above-mentioned  iitaQXHv  xtvl  xi  will  as  well  bear  a  comparison 
as  with  the  other  inl  T^oieCCiv  aA^li^ftv. 
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95. 

302. 

311. 

♦                 451. 

2S1. 

ffymn.  in  Lunam.   13. 

502. 

Hymn,  ad  Mat.  D.  30. 

42!>. 

Hymn,  in  Merc,       7. 

90. 

33. 

66. 

113. 

457. 

137. 

457. 

230. 

80. 

241. 

416.  533, 

443. 

447. 

449. 

416. 

454. 

291. 

465. 

408. 

477. 

2S0. 

Hymn,  in  Pan.      16. 

417. 

18. 

178, 

19. 

429. 

Hymn,  in  Fen.     33. 

480. 

62. 

111. 

63. 

230. 

172. 

417. 

208. 

358. 

253. 

181. 

254. 

8. 

268. 

330. 

ffymn.         17.  v.  12. 

253. 

27.  V.  18. 

80. 

28.  V.  9. 

287. 

29.  V.  8. 

253. 

Bairachom.           47. 

417. 
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(HOMEE.) 

Balrachom,  143.      112. 

FUa  Horn,        c   15.      3ii5. 

Ibvcls.  ap.  E.  M.  p.  428,  29.    25». 

Ikocbatbs. 
ad  PMHpp,  p.  252.  Wolf.     147. 

JOSBPBUS. 

B.  J.  4,  9,  10.    39^.  • 

JULIAMUS   AeOTPTUS. 

Epigr.   11,   8.   ap.  Brunck.  Anal. 
2,  496.    23.^. 

Leomidas  Taremtimus. 

95.  ap.  Brunck.  An.  1,  245.    4^7. 

96,  1.     ap.  Brunck.  Anal.  1,  p. 
246.    509. 

98,    10.    ap.   Brunck.  •Ana}.   1, 
246.    91. 
Leschks. 

ap.  TzetE.  ad  Lycophr.  1263.  343. 

LUCIAN. 

Be  Column,       17.  435. 

24.  491. 

Contempt            1.  231. 

init.  505. 

Cronosol.           14.  221. 

Bern,  Etw,        31.  219. 

BiaL  Beorwn.     4.  81. 

Biat,  Marin,       2.  159. 

Bial.  ^fyreir.      2.  init.  437. 

12.  491. 

Imag.                11.  356. 

Jupit,  Trag,     15.  219. 

Lexiph,               2.  219. 

Neq/om,             10.  63. 

Pro  Laps.           5.  435. 

Pseudomant,     33.  235. 

Soloecisi,            6.  422. 

Somn.                   3.  169. 

Fi/ar.  Auct.       4.  435. 

Lycopheon.       574,  27S. 
Lysias. 

(c.  Theomn.)  p.  117.    260. 
Lysis  Pythao. 

p.  737.  (Galb.)     395. 


Marcbllus. 

Triop.   Itucripi.    IQl    jkp.    Bm  • 

Anal.  2,  302.     M3. 
Mabciaeus  Hxraci.. 

p.  69.  Hudson.     474. 

MAXIlfUS   TTBirS. 

28,  58.    26S, 

BISLBAOBE. 

1.  3.  ap.  Brunck.  JLnaL  1,  1. 
Mehamdbr. 
Meineke   ad   Menandr.    Inc.  t^ 

4S5.   491. 

Nauplics. 

ap.  Phot.    271. 

NlCANDEB. 

Alexiph.     106.  75. 

221.  204. 

226.  203. 

Ther.          120.  52. 

461.  52S. 

508.  510. 

521.      509. 

763.     151.     . 
783.     45. 
(ap.  Athen.) 

7,  282.  f.    29. 
Nossis. 

Epigr.  4.     153. 
Oppian. 
Be  Pi$catione.  1,  145.    20S. 

1,  270.    4^. 

2,  89.     273. 

2,  588.    m. 

3,  599.    20S. 

4,  39.    20S. 
Be  Venatione,   1,    72.    420. 

4,   138.  ^490. 
Obac.  Bibyll. 

14,  214.  91. 
Obpheus. 
Arg.  880.  240. 
Arg,  ap.  Plin.  25,  c.  9.  355. 
Be  Lapid.  355. 
755.  336. 
Bymn.  ApolL  33,  12.    90. 
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1?ARMENIDE8. 

Fragm. .  102. 

Fragm .  ap.  Sex t.  (adv.  Math.  7, 1 1 1 . ) 
V.  12.     429. 

Faubanias. 

2,      2.     436. 
2,    22.     469. 

2,  23.  (p.  163.)    470. 

2,  26.     50. 

2,  27.     471. 

5,   15.  (p.  "415.)    470. 

5,    17.     2S6. 

5,    24.     474. 

8,   10.  (pp.  018,  619.)    470. ' 
10,      8.     469. 
10,  36.    471. 
Pbtbi  EpUU  (in  N,  T,) 

II.    1,  4.      430. 

Phaedimus. 

Epigr.   1,   10.   ap.  Brunck.  Anal. 

1,  261.    m. 
Phalaecus. 

Epigr.  5,  4.  ap.   Bnmck.  Anal. 

1,  422.    m. 

Phanias. 

Epigr,   3,   3.   ap.   Brunck.  Anal. 

2,  52.     301. 

7,  3.  ap.  Bmnck.  An.  2,  54.  21. 
Phebecbates. 

ap.  Eustath.    349. 
Phil. 

De  Animal  p.  344.     20S. 
Philippus  Thbssal. 

Epigr^  77,  5.   ap.  Brunck.  Anal. 

2,  233.    203. 
Philoxbnus. 

Epigr,  ap.  Brunck.  Anal.  2,  58.  302. 
Phbynichus. 
App.  Soph,  p.  22.      28. 

23.     '220.       . 
PlNDAB. 

Olymp,     1,  46.  68. 

1,  90.  521. 

1,  178.  224. 

2,  12.  300. 


•iNDAU.) 

Otymp.     2, 

78. 

387. 

4, 

17. 

2S5. 

4. 

31. 

103. 

4, 

277. 

327. 

6, 

106. 

412,  447. 

«, 

110. 

330, 

6, 

120. 

396. 

fl, 

20. 

287. 

9, 

30. 

184. 

9, 

87. 

282. 

10, 

51. 

257. 

10, 

96. 

19. 

11, 

6. 

439. 

13, 

33. 

461. 

Pytk.       1, 

7. 

2S7. 

1, 

96. 

19. 

1. 

156. 

371. 

2, 

98. 

36. 

3, 

65. 

152. 

4, 

136. 

224. 

4. 

265. 

146. 

4, 

297. 

436. 

4, 

358. 

126. 

4, 

414. 

68. 

4, 

450. 

102. 

4, 

532. 

SO. 

6, 

47. 

520. 

9, 

24. 

520. 

9, 

148. 

212. 

12, 

14. 

461. 

Nem,       3, 

118. 

351. 

3, 

131. 

123. 

6, 

56. 

19. 

8, 

2. 

80. 

8, 

15. 

183. 

8, 

43. 

6S. 

9, 

38. 

430, 

9, 

45. 

287. 

11, 

30. 

436. 

hthn.      6, 

34. 

472. 

Fragm.  incert.  86.    386. 

93.  Boeckh.  1 

[p.  17.  Heyn.)  518. 

liATO. 

Alcib.  1,  9 

p.  ] 

111.  e.    395. 

Alcih,  2.  p 

.  143 

.  a.     503. 

Crito,  p.  43.  b. 

299. 
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(Plato.> 

De  Legg,  4.  p.  718.    378. 

7.  p.  810.  d,    822. 

Phaedon,  p.  86.  «.    509. 

05.  c.    S5S. 

112.  e.    4<7. 

Phaedr,  p.  241.  h,    8». 

TheaeL  sect  83.  p.  168.  r.     170. 

p.  175.    80. 
Tim.  p.  40.  b,    302. 

76.  b,    261.  • 
Com.  ap.  Poll.  6,  2^.    322. 
Plctabcr. 
Ad  Princip,  Inerud,  c.  8.    3M. 
i4jii.  /Vafr.  c.  ear/r.     19. 
De  Atid.  Poei.  p.  22.  e.    34*. 
/><?  i:a:f^  6.  (8,  372.  Reiske.)    32. 
Marc,  Anion.  43.     too. 
Quaest,  Convtv.  0,  15.    287. 
Pollux. 

1,  7.      217. 

2,  3.       459. 

2,  7.      MO. 

3,  S.       540. 

4,  19.  459. 
7,  5.  78. 
7,  13.  238. 
7,  26.     489. 

POLTBIUS. 

4,  39.  50.  52.    473. 

4,  41.      331. 
POLTCHARM. 

ap.  Athen.  8.  p.  333.  f.    487. 

POMPONIUS   MkLA. 

1,  19.  5.  Tzschuck.  .474. 

PROCOPIUS. 

De  Bello  Goth.  1.  c.  18.  529. 
QuiNTUS  Smtbnaeus. 
1,  64.  356. 
1,  213.  420. 
1,  217.  6. 
1,  369.  42d. 
1,  725.  420. 
3,  775.     356. 

5,  299.    325. 
13,  485.    208. 


Rhiamus. 
Epigr.   \,  21.  ap.   Bnmck.  Abi^ 
1,  479.    839. 
ap.  Steph.  Bjz.     IM. 

Sappho. 
Pragnu    239. 

SCHOW. 

Chart,  Papyracea..  p.    18,   22.     zri 

SCTLAX. 

Peript,  p.  28.  Hadson.     473. 

SimfiAS. 

ap.  TeetJK.  Chiliad.  7,  (8.)  144.  ^i^ 

SiMONIDES. 

Epigr.   59,   2.   (65.)  ap.   Bruack- 
Anal.  1,  138.    27s. 
59,  3.  (65.)  ap.  Bnmck^  AaaL 

1,  138.     55. 
70,   3.   (76.)  ap.  Bnmck.  Anal 

1,  141.    183. 
85,   4.   (91.)  ap.  Brunck.  AnaL 
1,  143.    301. 
Fragm.  ap.  Athen.  11.  p.  480.  537. 
ap.  E.  M.  p.  634,  6.     2». 
ap.  Schol.  n.  /},  2.     4111. 
Sophocles. 
Ajax.    177.    337. 

322.  (320.  Lobeck.)    2«:. 
608.     50. 
933.    461. 
950.  (932.)    321. 
1019.  (1049.)    400. 
AnHg,     17.      11. 
341.    267. 
509.     262. 
.  619.    151. 
Oedip,  0.  485-8.  (472-5.)    294. 
1303.    155. 

1490j     429. 

1685.  156. 

Oedip,  T.        2.  345. 

1094.  337. 

1265.  204. 

1352.  307. 

Philoct.        291.  274. 

313.  27. 
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(SOPHOCLBS.) 

(Theocritus.) 

PhUoct.   702. 

274. 

25,  246.      278 

, 

745. 

201. 

28,     15.       196 

1132. 

(1137.) 

322. 

Epigr.  20.   (21, 

3.   ed.  Gaisford.) 

1157. 

67. 

396 

TracHfu    94. 
132. 

698. 

67. 

THEOaNIS. 

67. 
448. 

111. 

Bd.  Gaisf.  (115.  Brunck.) 

847. 

36. 

175. 

150. 
391. 

904. 

204. 

176. 

330. 

1072. 

209. 

Stbsichorus. 

TuEON.  Alexandb. 

p.  28,  5.  Suchf. 

89.     271. 

Epigr.  1, 

Lap. 

Brunck.  Anal.  2, 

405. 

344. 

Stobaus. 

Pkys.  p.  856. 

344. 

Theophbastus. 

Stbabo. 

HUt.  PL 

6,82. 

224. 

8.  pp.  350,  351. 

364. 

ap.  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  2,  a  452. 

8.  p.  367 

379. 

Thucydides. 

9.  p.  426 

409. 

2,  76. 

263. 

10.  p.  458. 

364."' 

3,  59. 

372. 

12.  p.  562 

473. 

3,  74. 

220* 

15.  p.  734 

530. 

7,  81. 

261. 

17.  p.  818 

333. 

8,  83. 

340. 

Stbato. 

TZETZBS. 

JEpfyr.  68,2. 

ap.  Brunck.  Anal.  2, 

ad  Horn, 

D.  4.  Herm.    416. 

375.    29. 

ad  Lycophr.      662.    336. 

Thbocbitus. 

1263.    504. 

1,    31. 

26». 

2,      2. 

294. 

-  Xbnophon. 

5,  104. 

529. 

Anah,    1, 

4.    4. 

331. 

6,    33. 

144. 

1. 

8,    8. 

217. 

8,    13. 

166. 

2, 

4,  20. 

46S. 

8,    27. 

529. 

2, 

6,    4. 

(6.)     195. 

13,    58^ 

204. 

3, 

3,  11. 

218. 

13,    74. 

311. 

3, 

4,  34. 

218. 

20,    19. 

305. 

4, 

2,     1. 

218. 

21,    39. 

219. 

4, 

2,    3. 

431. 

22,    49. 

432, 

4, 

5,    2. 

208. 

22,    67. 

422. 

5, 

2,  17. 

290. 

22,    97. 

519. 

6, 

1,28. 

467. 

22,  115. 

27. 

6, 

4,     1. 

200. 

22,  167. 

278. 

6, 

5,  25. 

(15.)     232. 

23,     18. 

107. 

. 

•        7, 

2,     2. 

468. 

25,  100. 

2S0. 

.      7, 

3,    9. 

218. 

25,  183. 

155. 

7, 

2,  20. 

(11.)     232, 
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(Xknophon.) 

Cyrop,  1,  0,  2.  WO. 

2,  3,  12.  137. 

HeUen,  I,  3.  1.  4si. 

4,  4,  3.  30. 


(Xbhopboh.) 
Hellen,  1,  2,  28.      3S1. 
Mem.    3,  0,    G.        31. 
De  Venat.  6,  15.     a«7. 
ColopK  ap.  Athen.  p.  402.  c. 


SCRIPTORES  ROMANI. 


Ammianub  Marcbllimus. 

(Plihius.) 

30,  8.      530. 

27,  12.            530. 

Cicero. 
De  Divin.  2,  30.    55. 
r^rr.  4,57.     474. 

32,   11.               487. 

Pbopbbtius. 

3,  8,  50.    57. 

Claudiam. 
Hapl.  Proserp,  1,  236.    57.. 

Gellxus. 

1,  15.     391. 

2,  6.     5e. 
20,    5.    ins. 

Obsneb,  CoKead. 
Be  Nat.  AquatxL  lib.  4.     4S6. 

Schnbideb. 
J/ist.  lAU.  Pueitm.     4S< 

SiLVIUtf. 

3,  1,  76.     204. 
Statius. 

Theb.  8,  225.    294. 

TiBULLUS. 

2,  5,  23.     57. 

2,  5,  98.    294. 

Gyllius. 
De  Bosporo,  3,  5.     473. 

Virgil. 
.Eneid.     1,  723. 

29S. 

HORATIUS. 

2,  527, 

293, 

Od.    2,  17,  14.      2. 

3,  525. 

293. 

3,     4,   11.     23. 

5,  116. 

489. 

Sat.h,  26.  (Schol.Acr.etFruq.)474. 

Ovid. 

Amor.  2,  13,  14.     155. 

7,  147. 

10,  211. 
U,  550. 

11,  813. 

293. 
4S7. 
214. 
262, 

Plinius. 

Eclog,    8,    82. 

44S.  553 

9,      1—15.     4^7. 
25,     9.              355. 

Georgic  1,  875. 
2,  528. 

41. 

293. 
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ct  changed  to  f ,  7,  69. 

a  at,  136. 

a  0,  465. 

a  for  fi  Ion.  180. 
^Aaatog^  1. 
dccpaxtog,  5. 
'Aaaai,  5. 
aaadfiriVf  8. 
ddffaad'ociy  2,  11. 
dda&riv,  2. 
cccca£q>Q(ov,  7. 
dtetcci,  2,  8,  142. 
"jiatog,  2,  5. 
ddto,  1,  5. 

ccpXriXQog^  194.  ^ 
'ApQOtdim,  dpQOTfiy  79. 
dpQOtog,  82. 
aya-e-fOff,  323. 
dya%XBix6g ,  dyanlvtog, 
^384. 

aya|i&ae,  47. 

iiyyfX/off,  'AyysUTj,  'Ay- 
ysXCjig,  11,  &c. 

iirrii,  135. 

iyihxccy  140. 
i^y^pcD^off,  18. 
ayifyo^a,  139. 
ayjfo^tt,  116,  139. 
ayi^Tog,  47. 
ayvog,  47.   ^ 
ily^a,  ayoftMD,  21. 
Wa>,  20.      ^ 
aoar\\i,ovlri  >    ccdatniocv- 

V17,  31. 
ttSsig,  355. 
adsrv^  22. 
a^)}X6)ff,  22. 


'Adrjfiovitv,  ddrjfiovCa  29. 

ddrifiogy  32. 

*:4^ijv,  27. 

dSriv,  ddivog,  33. 

'ASrjcai,  22. 

d8t}(pdyog,  27. 

!4^iydff,  32. 

ix^oZ«a;|rfirv,  28. 

".I^Off.  29. 

a^^dg  ,*  33. 

a^o),  25. 

dstSihog,  52,  58. 

a£i^€Xoff,  52. 

ds^iriXog,  53. 

a€ti/,  25. 

ds^Qto,  119. 

asAAa,  72. 

difisvcti,  25. 

'As6^(pQ(0Vy  7. 

afouort,  47. 

anaio),  dridCa.  28. 

:4p,  37. 

>4ijT0ff,  5,  44. 
diccvaciay  81. 
!4'©'^<rg)aT0ff,  357. 
ort  changed  to  f,  69. 
'AtdrjXog,  47. 
airf??Xds,  52. 
Atr^Togy  45. 
ccid'SQia  dvinxa,  41. 

orr/lov^off,  67. 
cetuaaiaj  402. 
occvim.  Alvogy  cctvat,  59. 
a/oXA^,  64. 
a/oXo^(09ij$,a^oAdxo9vg, 

aiokoti'qtTjg  y  aloXo^l- 

tgrfgy  66. 
atoZoncoAoff,  65. 


Alolog,  63. 
cefi^flo,  119. 
alffa,  59.  . 

d'cctogy  d'Ccttoasiccv ,  51. 
al(OQay  al(OQi(Oy  136. 
axa,  73. 
ttxaidg,  74. 
'>4x^a)v,  13. 
'^xi}y,  13,  161. 
dTiXhg  for  axXtifff,  296. 
dxffi,  dytfiaia  y  90. 
duocvsj^y  76. 
ilxoari/ffaff,  75.' 
aAaAxfiv,  aX^fnir,  548. 
iXalHoVy  132. 
aiyog,  132. 
dXByCifOy  114. 
aXiyco,  132. 
aZ«/ff,  257. 

dXinLtOy  dXi^Oy  132,  141. 
aXico,  259. 
dXr^Xi(pcCy  205. 
a>l77fi£vcrt  ^  257. 
dX-^vatj  aXrivaiy  254. 
aX/atfro^,  406. 
dXivSBicd'aiydXivSiid'Qa, 
,  397.  ^ 

aAxif.  dXxti^Qy  132. 
ceAZodor9rdff,  322. 
aXZoft^ijff,  354. 
d^aXogy  194. 
afice^Tcei/o),  85. 
'Ati^Qoaiogy  79. 
^i^/tA^^OTOff,  79,  189.     . 
'AfiiyccQtog  y  407. 
"AuBvaty  22. 
Vl/iAoilyco,  a/LiOilyaroff ,  85. 
afi9/,'94. 
dpLtpl^Qoxog  y  83. 
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ainpidi^iog^  90. 
'AfiipixvKtXlov  y  03. 
aiAipixolsvfiv,  436. 

ai^iplg  fovta,  98. 
ajiiplg  ^invy  97. 
ctjLfpiexoft.09  y  93. 
a(iip£(paiog  y  5*23. 
«*«',  134. 

avaptfiQV%^y  205. 
mvaf^QoXiity  avafgoxiv, 
^  201. 

uvaivop^ai,  y  U8. 
ayaxpi/ffffff,  486. 
ANESa,  134. 
avetJl£ia<9'ttt ,  208. 
crvetl^aort,  203. 
avtiiidgd'ai  y  00. 
avBliTtfiVy  203. 

xaro,  104. 

dviovtaij  139. 
avftftff,  1(>8. 
i4vio>,  dvim,  107. 
dvimvrai,  139. 
ANHra,  135. 
avi7>l€i7ff,  118. 
'^yijvo^f,  110,  13?. 
ayij^t'^'fioff ,  118. 
ay^ff,  av'^-^w,  134. 
AN9SI,  134,  141. 
dvCriftiy  20. 
dvorjiKov,  30. 
avTCTayooy,  504. 
itfyTt^v,  ceyrtaco,  141. 
dvti§ifjp,  101. 
ayTe^oi?}0£,  122. 
avTioo,  141. 
crytt^s^/^o) ,  122. 
Svtpfiaiy  134. 
.ayvflo,  avvaig,  115. 
ava>ya,  24,  112,  135. 
aoprij^,  doQto,  130. 
a9ca£oX£(o,  08. 
'i4]rofp;|rofi.cri ,  167. 
axorrao),  ajrati;,  117. 
ttnari^Xog,  50. 
'AicavQ&Vy  144. 
dnavQiffnstai  y  147. 
dnafpsCvy  117. 
dnrjvT^gy  515. 
tt?r€afti/,  200. 
a?r£U^<D,  dnstrXaiy   117. 
ajt^mi?,  260. 
dnc^nmvy  130. 


cex«lJlai,ax«ZIiK(«ty,  1 17. 

dniQiCciay  513. 

dniQsifftog  y  52. 

dxnfiovia ,  dntnioavyjjy 
^  ax:ii|M»y.  31. 

axfji^a,  cexijvparo,  a- 
nv^flw,   144,  145. 

ilsrioorv^f;,  nom.  prop. 
154.   ^ 

*A'Kifiy  c^<og,   154. 

ilxtg,^  155. 

cnro^cf  Hflo ,  120. 

dxo(£n<Oy  I'M). 

dxoipdiOy  157. 

*Axo^Q<taiy  kc.  156. 

cesolovoi,   121. 

vfjrofvyo),  v4iro|va>,  158. 

crxov^ai.,  asvov^afi^vo^, 
!^)rov^aff ,  ditovQijcny 
di€ovif£ii»y  144,  &c. 

a^^ayfiooy,  30. 

'Axpidrfiv^  73,   101. 

a^^fiOf,  agdaty  157. 

dgsftovy  285,  545. 

a^ijyo,  544. 

apijftfVos,  24. 

a^ijff,  aQt4ftogy  545. 

a^i-,  with  its  com- 
pounds, 285. 

dg^Srilogy  54. 

*AQitrilogy  47. 

aQiatovy  229. 

aQiffxogy  285. 

a^xso,   a^xf'oficci,  "ll^- 

^  xioff.  162,  543,  &c. 

a^oo,  538. 

difwoy  153. 

ap;|r6,  122. 

AQXOfiatry  107. 

a^ooyif,  135. 

affae,  24. 

aaaxOy  9. 

affiy,  24. 

araiy  25. 

dtdaty  10. 

/ftf,  535. 

dziovxa ,  aTCorr^ff ,   11. 

ar^cD,  10. 


60. 


^Atogy  2,  25. 
ttTt;£<D,  11. 
dtdiiiai  y  11. 
avJ^aSiay  20. 
a^^aifi9£T0ff ,  22. 
avXiog,  461. 
ATPASly  146. 


ilTM,  145,    153. 
atrtdy^Toq^  !2^,  2S1. 
avT^fticp.  314. 
avxinay  3J4. 
i^oros.  crvT«c,    171. 

UV%^9y     117. 

dtpaQogy  539. 

^^£yO(,    177. 

cr<p^Ofl^>ff,    ITSy   410. 
cr<py£i6«,  aq>90^y  a^rvc. 

dtpc^iisip  y   147 , 
dipvmy  dipvc€my    ITS. 
"AthiPy  178. 

ofzoff,  179. 

amy  2. 

ao,  to  sleep  y   188. 

affi^to,  135. 

}lOT£^y,  J88. 

''AetxaVy  amvog^    182. 

B. 


p' 

381. 

^ 

pt 

,  190. 

e> 

90. 

p' 

296. 

P' 

pi 

i. 

pi 

as. 

<»j 

pi 

3. 

pi 

192. 

pi 

^ 

pi 

180. 

<»j 

<»j 

)4. 

Pi 

,  189,  194 

Pi 

6. 

p< 

Bl.  .^_. 

,  194. 

^ovivTo; 

\S- 

gp«*«», 

190. 

fiQCCfBiVy  PoaxV^^h  201^ 

^Qoiaiy  200. 

§Q0x6gy  84.  189. 

B^or^yat,  OQOxd-ogy  B^- 
TogyBPOXSlyp^vnmy 
ppvxdofiaiy§ifvi»y"iO(^ 
&c. 

§Qv<Oy  206. 


y  changed  to  i.  140. 
ydSsod'aiy  yaitfOy  496. 
yorv^Off,  19. 
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ysyaccTBj   142. 
yiycavcc  y    112. 
yivT€^,   490. 
yBQoioxogy  20. 
yvotpogj  378. 
l^tJiyg,  JTvyri^y  nom.prop. 
2. 

A. 
6  inserted,  322. 
dcc-qfLKOv^  225. 
darivcc^y  209. 
dcet^iD,   120. 
daUy  209. 
udcctq)Q€9v,  200. 
daxo^    a^tvov    liaxeryo- 

^litv,  36. 
daxcof  xoXov,  490. 
dcxvdff,  240. 
^cxco,  217. 
Jiatai,  212. 
dsaxo,  216. 
dsdionofLai,  275. 
^£^oxi7f(ca,  70. 
diCdiay  112. 
ds^aoma.  136,  275. 
daiBliriy  osifliiiaccg^  229. 
dsasxo,  227. 
JbiItj,  dsMog^  217. 
dfiXtt'ov,  219. 
*€tya,  503.- 
dsivovj  73. 
^ctTcyov,  229. 
^a^w,  137,  355. 
dioo,  120. 
dfvtf,  316. 
d^Xoff,  58. 
didym,  230. 
diaxovio),  118. 
diaxovoff,  231. 
8ia%tOQicCy  235. 
Jiaxt090ff,diaxT<o^,  230. 
dictxcD,  232. 
dutXiiaa^ai,  402. 
dtaTcpn^ffo),  492. 
SianQiBiv,  dicntifisad'cu, 

491. 
SiaxtTinuiQOfitti ,  501. 
dta^vyetif  tivogy  436. 
dtiixo,  232. 
^/5,  355,  375. 
dixh  73. 
^xo),  118,  232. 
9v6yog,  378. 
Joaaaaxo,  212. 
^oaro,  215. 
doift^flo,  213. 
9oi9vi,  482. 
doijf,  213. 


Soifnov,  229. 
^ov^txZiHrdff,  389. 
9va%lia   for   ^vtfiU{«a, 

296. 
^vtf€TO  ijilioff,  226. 

E. 
£  changed  to  o,  70,  216, 

•499. 
^aXijv,  256. 
'Eavog,  236. 
^ao,  43. 
'Eay^ij,  242. 
iyyvaktioiy  120. 
ftfT^^f,  50. 
iyxaxHlrjaai ,    kyxaxCl- 

IsLVy  263. 
ErXil,  ISl,  141. 
ly^i^yooa,  116. 
iyxsifia,,  120. 
e^ttvoff,  24  L 
l^}^^£xa,  idi^886(itti,  137. 
iSrjSoTia,  iSi^9oxcUy  136. 
id7JSox(x,  116. 
I'^w,  137. 
I'fdya,  284. 
EE041,  137. 
in'xotft,  284. 
hlfiaij  254. 
iiX^CTori,  284. 
?ijxa,  139. 
*E^og,  cnoff,  246. 
l^eXovTiJy,  162. 
mXa,  194. 
r<&a>,  134,  138. 
id'anta,  137. 
£t  changed  to  «o,  136. 
sialism],  325. 
fraydy,  240. 
eMoff,  353. 
€2^a,  137. 
sUaiuo,  276. 
crxeAoff,  52. 
£rxco,  137. 
stldstvy  266. 
slXa^,  259. 
ElXsCvy  253. 
slXsCc^ai,  268. 
£^€o>,  cHfo),  254. 
c^w,  270. 
stXri,  2-25. 

sllivS stomal,  209,  397. 
slUnoSsg,  266. 
arUofi^y^,  262. 
c^Xo),  £aZ40,  254. 
sllofisvog^  255.^ 
sllvfiivogj  sllvofiriv,  st- 

Ivacc^  slXva^sigy  274. 


c^ZvgxifS^o),  -ao>,  274. 
c/Xvco,  272. 
stX(Oy  stXa,  254. 
e^t^ag  (liacTi,  223. 
sivoa^tpvXXog  y  113. 
^roixce,  137,  275. 
slnovy  sbcsCify  132. 
siQVftsvaty  310. 
(^^ffceto,  305. 
si^vacovxaiy  305. 
cri^vTo,  307. 
slgvm,  308. 
croflo,  300. 
*£rffXGo,  133. 
croi^a,  136. 
^%d^svSovy   121. 
lxa^i£oy,  122. 
i%9ifusvy  424. 
"Exiyioe,  279. 
fxi/rt.  283. 
fxffcey Xor,  73. 
£x<Dy,  283. 
IXaf ,  259.  ^ 
Aaffat,  ^Xaaaff,  255. 
iXavvatj  391. 
E^^il,  256. 
^Xiy;fa>,  129. 
'EXsX^tm,  287. 
^XijAv^a,  116. 
sXiaao},  287. 
aZedorydg,  270. 
moV^,  265. 
EAASly  255. 
^Xnsxoy  122. 
"^ffai,  253. 
Avfitt,  273. 
IZvtf^^vat,  272. 
^Xva ,  272. 
E^il.  259. 
ifi§Qafiivrj  y     ififi^xaiy 

MK). 
Ifigffttr,  251.    • 
saniXavay  455. 
EMnSlj  131. 
iy^fpaXyiofOy  540. 
^v  9ro<r/,  268. 
iva^QOy  118. 
ivccXiv9ioacciy  397. 
I'vaoa,  119. 
hdaniogy  323. 
'Evdi^iccy  288. 
ivdi^ipgy  291. 
ivdoidisiVy  213. 
ivdvvaiy  134. 
hsynstvy  131. 
ENEGSly  133. 
-^v£ait'^£(V'a>a(,  3D7.    - 
irfiAXcoy,  268. 
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ENEXa,  132. 
ivsxaiitcctov  J  122. 
ivi^m,  123. 
(vsooi,  119. 
•jEy^vo^e,  110,  133. 
ivnvoxa,  116,  132. 
Mfvxev,  314. 
EN9SI,  133,  141. 
^vl'xTo,  123. 
^w'xflo,  120. 

ivicxsiv,  Hvianovy  132. 
ivionwj  iviaam,  123. 
iwoa£yaiOij  113. 
tvvv^t,  236. 
ivvvxtos  xoiAy  41. 
^yoxi7,  131. 

^yoffig.  ivoaixd'OMf,  113. 
ivo%Xi<Oy  72. 
{vr€a,  134. 
ivvoD,  115. 
i^alicai,  397. 
^|a9co£vyo>,  159. 
I{eaav,  260. 
ilfAavvfifr,  261. 
^SeZ/tmy,  263. 
iisKitridBg,  298. 
^gf^<0^0ort,  310. 
^lifAtxa,  397. 
^jaZctt.  267. 
^{o^xovr,  438. 
^{ovAt?,  260,  460. 
^J^oxcc,  463. 
eoro,  249. 
iokH,  71. 
'EdXijto,  63. 
fnaiy£^<o,  120. 
inaivogy  61. 
inaitioSy  61. 
inali^siv,  548. 
IWaZ£iff,  548. 
inaQXBiv,  544,  548. 
inaoxiaaty  548. 
'Ena^XoyMi,  167. 
i?rori;pa<F<9'o(» ,  149. 
i7cavQi(a,  150. 
inavgiaxofiai ,  147. 
inavQ^axaty  150. 
insiywy  118. 
insXdoai  o^oVy  43^. 
^wfivijvo'©'* ,  110. 
^Jt/,  243. 

'Emdiiia,  168,  288. 
inidiiiog,  61,  291. 
'En^rjQCc,  335. 
iniT^Qavog,  341,  344. 
in^rjQOQ,  338. 
^i4^fat6iv.  349. 
i^rt^oaffty*  348. 


ixixofjcaiy  108. 
inaiiac4^ai,  402. 

TOff,  547. 
inixiXavay  455. 
ixiffTcr^oy,  167,  170. 
lniaxax(Oy  121.^ 

13. 

^«i<FT£91J^,   292. 

ixi6ti(p{0y  291. 
l3V(Ti7^£iOff ,  299. 
^JWTij^Vs,  295. 
initfiSevaj  299. 
intrtpBQSiVy  339. 
FffOfAtfi,  244. 
inqtovvtiv  ayytUnv  xt- 

Inxax*  inovQaplfjy  41. 

e«o>,  521. 

ioyfiaxa  ayi^ja,  19. 

EPz/fi,  157. 

igtiSof,  300. 

i^€^9ro),  129. 

^QHa^ay  300. 

iQfuviq  vvj,  369. 

ipij^txa',  116. 

^^t-  with  its  compounds, 

285. 
*EQi§oia,  nom.  prop.,  286. 
'Ept^oiTi/ff,    nom.   prop., 

285. 
hirmogy  337. 
Epfta,  300. 
^Qliatov,  230,  302. 
I^fiaxfg,  302. 
^9fi/0,  300. 
iQQvaaxo,  308. 
1'^^,  157. 
fgaaiy  ^ipffiy,  157. 
'K^vttXoff,  nom.prop.,286. 
'£pv«ff^ai,  303. 
iQvuaty  129. 
i^^o/Liai,  129,  304. 
"E^ff^ai,  303. 
/pvTO,  306. 

^EpvTOff,  nom.  prop.,  284. 
^ipyofiat  ayyeJl^i?^  gen.  or 

ayysUnv  accus.,   13. 
'E^ooftV,  £oa>if,  310. 
iaT^ofirjVy  133. 
I'aTTo,  132. 
svdai^oov,  30. 
svSsMog,  223.* 
tv^Jftt',  188. 
evxijilijTft^a,  €vx7f  A97T09, 

282. 
Evxijioe,  279. 


fvx^tfroff,  484. 
evf/<nM»,  &c.  1^3. 
Etipv^n^ff,  nom.  pri^ 

285 
fv^C,  285. 

EvpvTOff,  nom.  prop..?^. 
ivgy  247. 
iv6XQOipog,  185. 
Ew,  313. 
fv^crAorpa,  528. 
£i;;i(Oftat,   117. 
^X«rftmj}ff,  319. 

nog,  321. 
?Z«,  132. 
?»,  236. 
I'«^a,  137. 
'Ecofi^y,  25. 
iiDQyHPy  BmQxaiowj  136. 

Z. 
fohco^off,  233. 
^ijJUo  aa  Tov  xlovrov,  14. 
iofppgy  378. 
J^oMiry^totr,  22. 
IfoygitVy  22. 

^OMTTlf^,  66. 

H. 

ri  changed  to  a,  180. 
I  for  flif,  314,  535. 
«  £wr£,  314. 
'ffya^to^,  32S. 

?*yefjkOviay  'qvsfbtawy  SI. 
iiod^v  (or^oeTTP,  137. 
ndvfi^ogy  415.     . 
nBQiSoia,    nora.  prop., 

'HfQ^rjy  155. 
'/fipioff,  40. 

?'£90££dl7ff,   39. 
£po9>o^T£i:,  39. 
T/^off,  134. 
TflOftg,  ijtow,  324. 
Tfxa,  rI%i6xog,  ^xitftog, 

327. 
*HU^Togy  329. 
^Iffaro  for  i^Jlaffaro,  259. 
rjuaQxov,  82. 
"Hyi^^QOxov  y  82. 

?'/[££^a9rdff,  322. 
j[i£9M^g  »Of(io,  41. 
^ftoff,  314. 
lyvfyxov,  131. 
i^v£ixa,  rivtix^TiVy  132. 
ni'£iX0fti7<',  121. 

TjVfivdflTiVy    118. 
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VtltCLTtB  J     124. 

vogiriy  519. 
vioyov  J   135. 

rjogxcc^ov,  130. 
'jTt^aTCCTO^    121. 

ITfVOOy     117. 

tf^a,   335. 

nQcevog^  iQQavitOy  344. 

rjpi^  42. 

nQonriOay  310. 

5<F*,  251. 

^TC,  315. 

*Hvzs,  313. 

^q}^ovf^,   121. 

rixa  from  ay©,  116. 

^coQa,  ijtOQfiai,  136. 

0. 
OaacFffny,  344. 
^&%0Sy  344. 
<d-aa0£ty,  344. 
^cat^^axaroff ,  356. 
^sostdiig,  352. 
^foe/xjZoff,  352,  357. 

GioitifonioVf  SBoxifOitogj 
350. 

^•Boadotos,  357. 

d'i(fBa9'cct  nvifog,  14. 

547. 
eiaxcAoff,  357. 
GBaniatogy  185. 
^iairtoff,  358. 
O^a^ri^,  357. 
Siatpaxog,  357. 
©€Ov*i}tf,  352. 
^{aaosy  518. 
doai;oi,  345. 
eooff,  67,  360. 
doooo,  159. 

tov,  508. 

I. 

I  connected  with  y,  22, 

47,  140. 
Ittfini^isuvog,  iavonQO- 

xoj,  237. 
lavig,  239. 
^a«t>.  50. 
ISriXog,  50,  58. 
ffov,  122. 
%t,  25. 
rxclog,  52. 
aadoy,  nrj ,  270. 
ma?,  204. 


nXm,  254,  267. 

^Xvff,^  270. 

lord'*  for  ^oyre,  lovxeg, 

343. 
r^TO),  128. 
7tfxa>,  276. 
ftwrt ,  279. 
Tcnrco,  132. 
l<o%<Oy  118. 


X  interchanged  with  r, 

73. 
%a^aCom,  Ha^agog,  1 19. 
xa^evda,  122. 
%cc9^iiBvcc,  td,  326. 
utt^tovy  122. 
%€cicct€c,  Ttt,  xff££Tce€<r<rcr, 

379. 
xati^Off,  119. 
xaxj;  vv|,  369. 

%ay>dt€o  dSrjxd^y  23. 
xa/i£t>,  JSLfiCfboyTcg,  370. 
xor^TC^a  ll^ya,  48. 
xator/Soofftf,  201. 
xorTa>l#|at,  401. 

xffTCeilcry,  261. 
xcrT€tIJ70crt,  263. 

%0CXBVl^VOd'S y    HI. 

Huti'ttfrjTftai  y  44d. 
xaTOvAaff,  271. 
xfaj^flo,  73. 
xftfvog,  119. 
xfxilayyor,  202. 
xfxfbfjxdrf ff ,  372. 
xixo3Kor,  205. 
xixpceya,  202. 
JCeAatvoff,  374. 

%7iXi09y    TlTliOQ,   283. 

xi^Tog,  KritoiBCOcty   378. 
%ivBiVy  509. 
xJlfif^cM',  446. 
JtJlwTOff,    xZ^a>,  xAf/o>, 

JiCZi^roff,  JtZvTog,  xIvo>, 

383 
xfiiZeJ^^a,  Ttt,  377. 
%vi(pagy  378. 
x«'rff<ra,  113. 
xoetv,  376. 
xoivvf,  73. 
xo/^ttfrog,^  344. 
noXoavQXogy  393. 
JiCoAtodff,  xolo^y,  390. 
HOfinog,  132. 
xot^a^off,  132. 
novCovxBg  nB^CoiOy  14. 

rp 


xontaty  x<ma>,  132. 
xo^t^^a/oiloff,  64. 
iCov^/^iOff,  393. 
Kgiliyvogy  395. 
x^t^ao),  78. 
xpi^.  454. 
x^t^eao,  78. 
xvjSjJa,  93. 
Tivdvog,  TivdQog.  33 
KvXCvdmy  75. 
x^^(5ij,  93. 
xtmcHor,  93.  ^ 
•AVQiog  yvvamogy  394 
xooanor,  532. 
%Avogy  524. 

A.  ^ 

Xa§i6d'ai.  noSogy  14. 
Idfi'ttfOficci ,  131. 
ilarviy,  187. 
^^«y,  398. 
Xfixf^dtfff,  Xb^x^j  XbXsi- 

X(i6xBgyXBiX(iiaVyXBtZ'0y 

546. 
AA^^a,  116. 
ABXiTifiBvog  y  404. 
X^Xoyxa,  131. 
X^gtti,  Xi^ac^aiy  398. 
/levyaX^of,  321. 
>l^;i;coff    oivti^Vj     Xixog 

noQCvvBiVy  144. 
^ittjco,  404. 
XCvovy  187. 

Xixuaad'ai ,  ilexf^ff)  ^^* 
Xojoff,  404. 

M. 

fi  followed  by  a  vowel, 
changed  to  |3,  84,  189. 
ftaj^tf  dfioXvairi ,  90. 
fiaxpai/,  73,  161. 
fiaAa,  477. 

^ttXaxdff,  84,  119,  193. 
(taXdacoiy  119. 
fidXBVQOVy  451. 
MaXoBgy  nom.  prop.,  297. 
lid(fnt(Oy  190. 
Msya^Qm,  407. 
iVffyaxijT??ff ,  378. 
fiByccQOVy  407. 
ftAa^^cr,  ta,  377. 
MiXag ,  u^Aoctva ,  374 . 
ii%fl),  90. 
uAst,  191,  202. 
^iAt,  84,  192. 
MEAISl,  193. 
fiAo,  191. 
fiifi§Xoi%a,  84,  189. 
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lifatog  vnvoVf  23. 
Mttailav,  111. 
liiTalXdvy  412. 
firjndofiai,  202. 
y>Ti%tdttv6s,  242. 
fitfinioff,  50. 
fitavog,  1^. 
liitQrj,  66. 
(iviaQogy  518. 
jiAoytff,  377. 
.  iioUiv,  84,  ISO. 

^0^0$,   flOQTOSy   84. 

^oxiloff,  377. 
ftv^off,  00. 
fivxdoncci,  202. 
^cbXoff,  377. 
jbicofif tio>  y  48. 

N. 
yorvfftxilvTOg ,  388. 
vfiiyaxogy  413. 
yfoor^^ifg,  157. 
Wqpoff,  378. 
vBmHOQOiy  233. 
Nriydxeog,  413. 
Nrjivfiog,  414. 
vi^ifijg,  118. 
vriUtfig,  415. 
y}j3r(y^i)(,  vi^noivogy  vr^  • 

Qid'iiogy  118. 
frijT^fxifc)  415. 
y/v,  415. 

iV(oif,  frflo,  NmtxsQog,  418. 
v(oiiTi6av,  168. 
vaQO^f  52.- 


{t^v^icexTO^off ,  231. 

|v(TTOg,    158. 


0  changed  to  v,  208. 
oyxog,  131. 
office,  114. 
od'oy^ccij  o^oo,  113. 
olaa,  116. 
oX/*os,  270,  451. 
oloogy  458. 
olxvm  ctyyMrig  (gen.), 

13. 
oXaC,  450. 
oAsr,  71. 
ok-q,  453. 
oAoij  frvS,  369. 
^OlooCxQorog  ^  431. 
OfiofAdg,  518. 


ojiuXoff,  270. 
oyLtp^j  131,  446. 
oyo^oxAvTpc,  388. 
ovx  oycHTTOv,  4. 
o^tmi^ocXo^ ,  537. 
6},vgj  365,  307^  370,  537. 
onXriy  onlov,  ovlortpog, 

521. 
6%wofj^  87. 

o^xoff,  OQXtov,  433. 
pifiiaivHVy  440. 
O^ftijfiata ,  439. 
"O^i^oc,  283,  400. 
"Offtfc,  444. 

"OacofHu,  114,  127,  444. 
oxQVvtiv  dyysliriv  xiviy 

•  12., 

oxxfven^ty  447. 
ovla,  TCf,  460. 
Oylai^  448. 
ovAafiOff,  270,  460. 
oils ,  OvXiog ,  456. 
ovXoxoe^i^yoff ,  456. 
0»Xos,^  270,  456. 
Ovloxvxaiy  448. 
o^Xo;i;vWofAat ,  452. 
ovQiog,  474. 
ovTco;,  172. 

ovxag  dvoCag  ^iBi.   14. 
"pza,  463. 
6%d'i<o,  oxd'ogy  464. 
0^,  131. 
offf^a,  220. 

n. 

xaZifiTTfT^ff ,  296. 
nuXivdyQSxog  y  21. 
naXlonivanfj  267. 
nagayvad-idsg,  530. 
»a^f fTTjvo^f ,  111. 
sTttiTTofg,  414. 
nsiJ&oiiai,  202. 
srf/^o),  352. 
nsCnofiaij  132,  181. 
ninXtiyoVy  126. 
«i«iog,  237. 
xinoi^a,  202. 
ninovd'a,  131. 
sriirrooxor,  137. 
Jl^^a,  406. 
nSQccivoa,  493. 
Jl^^av,  73,  466. 
ircpffoo,  352. 
Jl/pi7»,  466. 
irip^ftv,  480. 
9rfp£d^£toff,  96. 
HEPil,  352. 


«/<r<F«,  127. 

xixgaj  nix^og^  332. 

yo(,  9rfinci|,  519. 
UETKa,  321). 
x^,  535. 
iircep,  475. 

irix^,  319. 
ff/tfffcr,  319. 
jrt'irt^^,  320. 
"KimPy  475. 
nlfiaittv  riv,  75. 
Mviaty  481. 
xo^cnroff,  323. 
xo^apx9}ff,  544. 
xoixtUXiD^  119. 
ff<MxUo^i7Ti|^,  05. 
xoixiXojS,  05,  119. 
/7oi«yvo,  481. 
srot^otftfio,  482. 
ffoAvceiyoff,  60. 
iroilvxilT^TOff,  386. 
noXvfiv&ogy  60. 
iro^t;y£tfN,  144. 
wovlvg,  3o. 
x^99t»,  491. 

ngsiyiaxog,    ni^ttyvg^ 

496. 
n^nmy  351. 
/7^^«v,  483. 
IlQfjccHv,  491. 
ir^tfTifp,  xp^tfTi^,  484. 
«pt<rTi7pofidi7(,  489. 
n^icxTigy  488. 
srp/aTtff,  484. 
ngici,  485. 
irpof^ijvctNra,  122. 
ngoiiaxij^o)  J  121. 
nQomjXccuitm  y  497. 
xp<Mray£iy  opxoy,  438. 

xifoaavifsiv ,    9qo6€[v^(* 

tHP,    151. 

JIpoa«Zft>,  494. 
9r^<ri7$^'$,  247. 
xQoxi6aaoy>ai ,  445. 
xpovycXfry,  495. 
ngovaaXftVy  494. 
srpofa,  220. 
^TTCofftg,  jcxmfue,  138. 
nv%iv6g,  33,  321. 
JITJTfi,  320. 
irvpaypa,  21. 


^^f<»,  370. 
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QSiitrjg,  377. 
Qdta ,  157. 

'Pvsc&at,  fvod'ai,  303. 
^       ^(ooiiai,,  310. 

^  ,  ^• 

adnog^  65. 

as(Lv6g,  20,  46. 
'       accrapvror,  205. 

(r^<Ttv,  251. 

arya  ^dJTco,  75. 

(Ttyiyilos,  50. 

aoCaiv,  251. 

ansiiraiy  132. 

{rrsiga,  541. 

ZzBva%CiBiv^  -rjcai,  498. 
'        tfrfvcyjo),  499. 

CTBq>av<oii  aysQaxoVy  19. 
'        ozovax^^  499. 

atovcextjitsteu ,  181. 

Ztovax^isiVy  -^tfat,  498. 

crivyvoff,  46. 

avfiTrofff^flOf  120. 
I         (rtM^afxtT^y,  161. 

avyf^yito,  120. 

awfifticrv,  261,  263. 

(TtpaiXftv,  497. 

2;qpaff,  -2;qj^,  418. 
^         atpiceg,  419. 

atpilccg,  497. 

<r<p^Tf909,  422. 

OfpioaVy  429.  ^ 

£(pmC,£(paittBQog,4 18. 


tccqdoam*  507. 
Torvpos  cry ^^co  209,  19. 
Tsiiiicc^QOfiai ,  501. 
rixfiix^,  502. 
Ti%fi<OQy  501. 

TSlCVTttrOff,  512. 

T^off,  503. 

TSQ^CflPQOTOg ,  84. 

Tf^-aArta,  205. 
TBtaymv,  503. 
T£roxa,  205. 
teTpor9ixAij^off ,  524. 


TixQTixcc,  506. 
tixQtya.  202. 
r^,  503. 
T^Xf,  511. 

Ti/AfxZftTOs,    TwAfxAij- 
ros,  TijXfxXvTOff,  383. 
xvXoVy  511. 
Ti^Xty,  513  note. 
TijZvyfTOff,  510. 
T^fiog,  tmiovtog,  314. 
trivCma^  313. 
tTivmavrUy  314. 
xivwa^aiy  435. 
r^oryoff,  240. 
XQunBiVy  266.    . 
xpcMTvff,  T^iy^vff,  T^ifz©, 

T^lTCC^Off   9rO££0,    41. 

irpv<ptt>lfi^eri ,  531. 
TonBig,  132. 


vd(f7iX6g,  50. 
ynshloi,  261. 
'TnsQifvoQioav ,  513. 
i;?r£^ijyoi>9 ,  519. 
vTCSQTifpavia  y  20. 
vnBoonX£ai,  520. 
'TnBQOTtXog,     TnBQtp^u- 
^  log,  513. 

VTTfpqpiaXflOg,   515. 

.  517. 

VTTS^COT^tfOCi  ,    310r 

v^rAXco,  261. 
vnvr^Xog,  50. 
vxrvo)  xcfl  naiidxco  ccqti- 

VTCO,  vffo,  478. 

V7t6§QVXOCy    VTCOpQVXtOg, 

vnopQvxog,  208. 

<^. 

^ttXce^tt,  524. 
tpaXaQ^g,  qxxXagov,  530. 
^aila^o^,  528. 
90(Aij9toa»y ,  524. 


9tt>li79/ff,  529. 
<)paX77po$,  524. 
^aXtoff,  528. 
(pdX%fi,  tpdlyirjg,  (pdl%ig, 

540. 
4»aXog,  521. 
(pavogy  528. 
9cr90o>,  538. 
fpB^Biv  d'^ysX^ccv,  14. 
^  or  917,  531. 
tpmirj,  446. 
(pd'ia^liPQOtog ,  84. 
9tdX97,  517. 
9tor90ff,  518. 
90^^o  for  (pofiiBOy  296. 
0oXxos,  536. 
9o£if;i^ftXo$,  537. 
^olog,  536. 
909x09,  131. 
(pmyBiv,  539. 

Xccvddvm,   x^CTKo,   x^^~ 

aofiai,  181. 
XBqb£(ov,  4. 
ATi^ortffficrv ,  541. 
XQCiiCfiny     Zpa*tfi»i}To>9, 

548. 
;i;9ao>,  542. 

D40,  o40. 

i^oT'^'apdff,  119. 
^ai6x6g,  448. 
i^a/o)^  440. 
'iffsivog,  119. 
'itfvdvog,  yfvSgog,  33. 


0)^00,  (od'^co,  113. 
(iZg,^537. 

(OQfll^d'Tj.,    14. 

oipvflo,  cD^iky/U'at,  203. 

(Dff,  534. 

<offcirvT(D9 ,  cos  ^*  aVTCDff, 

.  n6. 

<09  ore,  314. 
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u  for  17,  an  lonicism,  180. 
dy  when  resolvable,  1. 

-  not  resolvable  before  t,  142. 
a  intensive  rejected,  194,  359. 

a  privative  followed  by  a  vowel, 
contraction  of,  28. 

Abantes,  154  note. 

Accent,  whether  fixed  by  the  gram- 
marians, 5,  47,  73,  175,  295,  386, 
429. 

thrown  back  toward  the  be- 
ginning of  the  word,  283. 

contrary  to  analogy,  50,  386. 

,  slight  authority  for  it  in  Epic 

words,  240. 
,  uncertainty  of,  73,  295. 

of  compound  words,  388. 

iy%Uv€iv  used  of  the  grave, 

430  notes,  536. 

Accusative  added  to  the  verb  when 
the  relation  to  the  object  is  im- 
mediate, 151. 

changes  intransitive  verbs  to 

transitives,  545. 

AdimOf   singular  use  of  preposition 

in  composition,  549. 
Adjective  for  adverb,  41,  73,  107, 

&c.,  161,  297. 

with  causative  meaning,  50, 51. 

compounded  with  a  preposi- 
tion, 61. 

compounded  with  root  and  pre- 
position, 338. 

Adverb  joined  with  verb  substan- 
tive, 74. 

Adverbial  forms,  73. 

Aeolic  dialect  corresponded  with  the 
Latin,  200  note. 


Aeolic  dialect  changes  Big  to  ig,  297. 

transposes  initial  letters,  373. 

Afternoon:  see  Evening. 

Aio,  59,  60  notes. 

Ala,  axaia,  451. 

Alexandrine  poets,   their  usage  no 

proof  of  ancient  usage,  509. 
Ambi-  and  ambo^  96. 
Ambrosia,  80,  &c. 
Aorist   expresses   an    action    to  be 

completed,  123  note. 

in  usage,   but  in  form  imper- 
fect, 145. 

middle  and  passive,  105. 

passive  expresses  action  just 

ended,  509. 

2,  to  be  considered  a  stem  or 

root  for  the  inflection  of  the  verb, 
541. 

,  accentuation  of,  148. 

,  participle    of,    added   to    the 

aorist,  482. 

in  ov:  see  Imperfect. 

Aphorisms  of  Hesiod:  see  Hesiod. 
Apis,  Apia,  ApidoneSj  &c.  154  note, 
Apollo,  one  of  his  names,  462. 
Apollonius  Rhodius  iguorantly  imi- 
tates Homer,  37,  281,  547. 

follows  Homer  strictly,  855. 

used    an   Homeric  verb  in  a 

new  sense  and  construction,  409. 

made  a  new  compound,  $04. 

fond  of  ambiguity  of  usage, 

43. 

Arare,  area,  538  note, 
Arceoy  544,  548. 
ArgoSy  Ascami,  Asia,  155  note. 
Aristotle  appears  to  have  misunder- 
stood Plato,  265. 
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Aspirate,  uncertainty  of,  in  Homer, 
26,  171,  &c.  249,  431. 

fluctuated  even  in  the  living 

language,  334. 

—,  difference  of,  arises  from  loss 

of  digamma,  269. 

appears    in   some  derivatives 

though   wanting   in   their  primi- 
tives, 300. 

belonged  to  Attics,  269,  431. 

Atmosphere,  opinion  of  the  ancients 

concerning  it,  38. 
Attic  dialect  had  the  aspirate,  269, 

431. 
Augment  of  compound  verbs,  121. 

7JV  used  most  by  the  Attics, 

29  note, 

,  syllabic,  connected  with  di- 
gamma, 244. 

,  temporal,  when  not  omitted,  24. 

,  temporal,  supplies  the  place  of 

the  reduplication  of  perfect,  24. 

Aurora,  43. 

Attsci,  Ausones,  154  note, 

B. 
Barley,  ancient  Greek  name  of,  455. 

whether    used    whole    in    the 

Greek  sacrifices,  450. 

Bemen,  brennen ,  (to  burn,)  curious 
coincidence  between  these  and 
TTpn^o),  nigd'cuj  486  note. 

Bis,  375. 

Boldy  bald,  old  German,  (Angl.  bold,) 
462  note, 

Bosporus,  473. 

Boss  of  the  helmet,  525. 

Breakfast,  time  of,  229. 


Cakes  used  in  sacrifice,  455. 
Callimachns,  usage  of,  not  always 

Epic,  296. 
Caparisons,  527. 
Coitus,  119  note. 
Causative    meaning,    transition  to, 

50,  311. 

of  adjective  50,  61. 

:  see  also  Intransitive. 

Ceres,   Hymn  to,  probably  not  so 

ancient   as  Homeric  hymns,   281 

note. 
Change  of  vowel:  see  Vowel. 
Compound  verbs,    apparently,   but 

not  really  so,  117,  &c. 
word,  from  two  separate  roots 

and  with  two  meapings,  209. 


Compounding  of  verbs,  twofold  man- 
ner of,  120,  &c. 

Compounds,  how  accented,  388,  &c. 

Cone  of  the  helmet,  523,  &c. 

Connexion  between  i  and  y,  22,  47, 
140. 

Context  determines  collateral  mean- 
ing, 142. 

gives  a  word  its  bad  meaning, 

519. 

Coot,  or  Baldcoot,  529. 

Corybantes,  525. 

Count  and  Recount,  connected  in 
most  languages,  401  note. 

Countries,  names  of,  poetical  and 
ancient,  44,  155. 

Crest  of  the  helmet,  523. 

Crowning  of  wine-cups:  see  Cups. 

Cum,  375. 

Cup  at  banquets  usually  passed  from 
left  to  right,  168,  289. 

Cups,  probable  form  of  most  ancient, 
94. 

of  wine,  whether  literally  crown- 
ed, 292. 

Cyclic  poets,  416,  457. 

Cyclops,  514. 

D. 

d  inserted,  322: 

Da!  rffl^/ (German  imperatives,)  505. 

Daring,  an  epithet  expressive  of 
praise  or  reproach,  520  note, 

Dativus  conuttodi,  423,  542,  545. 

Day,  division  of,  217,  228. 

Deios,  the  island,  personified,  478. 

Derivation,  deceitfulness  of,  ap- 
parent 218,  230,  346,  365,  507, 
511. 

of  the  same  word  twofold,  209, 

300. 

,  what  constitutes  simplicity  of, 

68, 

Dialects ,  that  all  are  found  in  Ho- 
mer is  an  uncritical  hypothesis, 
297. 

differed  as  to  aspirate,  269. 

contain  obsolete  words,  76. 

furnish    forms    illustrative    of 

common  ones,  190. 

,  many  forms  taken  from,  found 

in  Hesychins,  190. 
Diana,  the  name  of,  462. 
Digamma,  104,  136,  138,  153,  156, 

244,  269,  275,  283,  284,  353,  417, 

427,  494,  535,  537. 

unknown  to  the  post-Homeric 

poets,  418. 
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Dif^amma  disappeared  in  some  words 

as  early  as  Homer,  286. 
,   trace  of  it  in  the  Attic  lan- 

jfuage,  4d5. 

not  changed  to  qp,  S38. 

f  sometimes  changed  to  y,  495. 

Diminatives,  438. 

Dual,   not  an  original  necessity  of 
language,  419. 

completely  formed  in  Homer, 

420. 

forms,    are  chance  modifica- 
tions of  plaral  forms,  419. 

and    plural    terminations    in 

Greek  and  Latin,  419  note, 

:  see  also  Plural. 

Ihds^  dm,  375. 


EchinadeSy  name  of,  364. 

Elision  of  a  Towel,  when  allowable, 

296,  350. 
Ellipse  of  verb,  314. 
Enclitics,  429. 
Epic  language  ends  as  a  living  one 

with  Plato,  265. 

perfects,  110,  &c. 

poets,    the  old,    had   a   fixed 

usage  of  language,  41. 

Eribotes,  an  Argonaut^  285. 

Erytus,  an  Argonaut,  284. 

Etymologicum  M,  contains  numerous 
forms  made  by  grammarians,  190. 

Etymology:  see  Derivation, 

Euphemism,  144,  371. 

Eurybates:  see  Eribotes. 

Eurytus:  see  Erytus. 

Evening  distinguished  from  after- 
noon, 219,  &c. 


Faleraej  faseohts,,  527  and  note. 
Figurative  expressions  in  time  cease 

to  be  so,  92. 
Firmare  confounded  with  formarcj  56. 
Fir-tree,  whence  named,  320. 
FloccuSy  187. 
Frequentative  verb,  274. 

meaning  of  present  tense,  200. 

Future  same  as  present,  309. 

G. 

Oarant^  gaster,  (gdier),  375. 

Gaudere,  gaudiuniy  496. 

Gender,  different  in  Epic  and  later 

writers,  38. 
Gleha,  globus,  glomus,  270. 


Godly,  godlike,  not  pljured  hj  thi 
ancients  in  moral  qualities,   35^ 

Grammarians  give  dilfereiit  derira- 
tions  of  the  same  word  atereiy  &> 
suit  different  meamnfrsv   1^ 

give  different  meanimgnB  ^  «Bit 

the  different  passages,  34« 

invented    forms     to      expUis 

others,  190. 

tried  to  explain  Homer  b  v  ex- 
amination of  passages,  525.  ' 

tried  to  explain  Homer  by  ety- 
mological conjectures,  540. 
Grave  accent:  see  Accent. 
Guastare,  375. 
Gyes,  or  Gyges,  3  note. 

H. 
H  in  German  and  English  freqnestly 

answers  to  x,  394  note. 
HaU!  462  and  note, 
Haurire,  153. 
Heal,  health,  (Danish  Heel^   Gem. 

Hen,   heUl    heilen,    HeUmui,)   4^ 

note,  463. 
Helen,  440. 
Helmet,  parts  of,  explained.  521,  &c. 

of  the  Cory  ban  tea,  525. 

Herr,  (German,)  394  note, 

Hesiod  frequently  obscure  through 
brevity,  49. 

Hesychius  has  few  forms  invented 
by  grammarians,  but  many  taken 
from  dialects,  190. 

Heurath,  keuem,  (German,)  364  iw/r. 

Heurter,  302  note. 

Historical  or  traditionary  inform- 
ation, great  value  of,  254. 

Homer,  supposed  proof  of  his  hav> 
ing  lived  in  Asia,  467. 

ignorantly  imitated  by  Apollo- 

nius,  37,  281,  547. 

imperfectly  imitated  by  later 

poets,  170. 

explains  himself,  158,  338. 

uses  words  in  a  different  sense 

from  later  poets,  217. 

,  uniformity  of  meaning  in  his 

epithets,  63,  &c. 
Homer's  Hymns,    old-  Epic,  use  of 

words  still  natural  to  them,  280. 
- —  Hymn  to  Venus,  instance  of  a 

later  usage  in  it,  330. 

Hymn  to  Venus,   perhaps  the 

oldest  of  the   Homeridic  hymns, 
480. 

Homer^s  poems,  perhaps  a  trace  of 
their  having  been  written  by  dif- 
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forent  authors,  127,  210.   See  also 
Iliad, 
liomer's  poems,  traces  of  their  hav- 
ing'   been    handed  down   by   oral 
tradition,    130. 

Homer's  text,  difficulties  of  fixing  it 
almost  insurmountable ,  58. 

-J   reading  of  it  fluctuates,  127, 

384,  &c. 

not  to  be  altered  but  on  au- 


thentic grounds,  58,  179. 

undoubtedly  faulty,  and  yet  no 


historical  trace  of  it,  161. 
Hoof,  521  note. 
I/ordeum,  454  note, 
/fort  J  (German,)    synonymous  with 

%Q(iaj  301  note. 
//ufy  (German) ;  see  Hoof. 
Hurt,  302  note. 
Hymns:  see  Homer's  Hymns. 
Hyperbole,  331,  359. 


I. 
Ideas,  two  coalescing  in  the  same 

word,  367. 
in  the  thing  but  not  in  the  ex- 
pression, 42. 
Iliad,  identity  of  meaning  in  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  210. 

,  whether  by  a  different  author 

from  the  Odyssey,  210,  440,  443. 

,  last  book  of  it  attributed  to  a 

different  author,  210,  482. 

Imperfect  or  aorist  in  ov  formed  im- 
mediately from  perfect,  112,  135. 

Imperfects  according  to  form,  but 
used  as  aorists,  145,  153. 

Indinatio  {iyxXivsiv),  430  notes,  536. 

Infinitives  in  -iievat  and  -fisv,  424. 

Inflexion  with  or  without  £,  137. 

Inseparable  manner  of  compounding 
verbs,  119. 

Intermediate  form  connects  two 
others  by  containing  their  initial 
letters,  374. 

Intransitive  meaning  more  natural 
than  transitive,  232. 

Ionic  dialect,  457. 

without  aspirate,  269,  328,  431. 

changes  cc  to  ij,  327. 

Iota  subscript,  107,  418. 

Irony,  erroneously  supposed,  140. 

J. 
«/.  German  pronunciation  of,  2337fo/e. 
JaholenuSy  234  note. 
Jackemy  (German,)  233  note. 


Jadera,  234  note. 

Jagen,  (German,)  233  note. 

Jovis  and  Zsyg,  234  note. 

Jupiter,  Imperator,  Imberbis,  UriuSy 
474. 

K. 

Kennen,  (German,)  synonymous  with 
%ovvsiv,  377. 

Klump,  (German),  a  lump  or  ball, 
271. 

Know,  377. 

L. 

Lacedsemon  and  Sparta,  382. 

Laconia    not   a    maritime   country, 
378. 

Lands:  see  Countries. 

Lapithse,  520. 

Laudarey  59  and  note. 

Leider!  lieber!  (German,)  74, 

Lengthening  of  syllables:  see  Re- 
solution. 

Luncheon,  afternoon,  229, 

M. 

(I  at  the  beginning  of  words,   451. 

Mahleny  (German,)  molere,   451. 

Malleus^  451  note. 

Mars,  maSy  451. 

Meals  of  the  ancients,  number  of, 

229. 
Meaning,  the  same  word  with  two 

distinct  meanings,  210,  300,  485. 
,  same  word  with  a  good  and  a 

bad,  513,  &c. 
,  bad,  supplied  by  the  context, 

519. 
different  in  Homer  and  in  later 

writers,  217  &c.,  291,  511  note. 
formed  by  two  ideas  coalescing, 

367. 
of  original  word  lost  in  usage, 

392. 
Meanings,  different,  reconciled,  303. 

,  opposite,  reconciled,  310. 

,  synonymous,  yet  coming  from 

different  roots,  384. 
Melken  (to  milk)  connected  with  f^il- 

ym,  193. 
Mercury,  name  and  office  of,  230,  &c. 
Messene,  382. 
Middle  verb:  see  Verb. 
Mild,  English  and  German  adjective 

connected  with  (le^JUxos,  &c.,  193. 
Milk,  ^t/cA  (German),  connected  with 

liilymy  193. 
Milking-time,  86. 
Mofa  salsa,  448,  454, 
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MorMf  morior,  Ac,  connected  with 

Muicare,  451  noie, 
Mmlcere^  wtutgere,  \9l2. 

N. 
Names  of  comitries:  iee  Conntriee, 
Nasals  inserted  before  other  con»o- 

nanta,  131. 
A>,  Latin  negatiYe,  akin  to  a  or  tip 

privative,  1 18  noie, 
\egare,  60  noie. 

Nicander  makes  new  forms,  &09. 
Night,   in  what  sense  called  swift, 

365. 
generallyjoined  with  unfriendly 

epithets,  36(K 


O,  osed  in  all  old  MS8.  of  Homer  to 

express  ov,  a,  o,  198. 

pronounced  like  v,  199. 

>  Oath,  ancient  meaning  of,  433. 
Odyssey:  see  IliadI 
Onomatopoeia^  words  formed  by,  202, 

209,  486v 
OpcMj  Opicif  Opiscij  154  note. 
Opposite    meanings    of    the    same 

word,  98. 
Optative  in  v^^bv  or  vr^tey,  424,  425 

and  note, 
Ogd,  154  note. 
Ov  not  a  diphthong  in  Greek,  198. 


Particles,  inseparable,  285. 

Perfect,  diflFerence  of  meaning  be- 
tween that  and  aorist,  509. 

,  similarity  of  meaning  with  pre- 
sent confounded  by  usage,  202  note. 

sometimes  formed  at  once  from 

sound  of  thing  signified,  209. 

sometimes  the  root  from  which 

other  tenses  are  formed,  135. 

with  meaning  of  present,  112, 

202. 

in  Homer  seldom  ends  in  -xa, 

which  is  always  preceded  by  a  long 
vowel,  206. 

Perfect  2.  improperly  called  perfe- 
ctum  medium,  112,  508. 

prevailing  form  in  old  Epic  poe- 
try, 206  note. 

has  another  distinguishing  mark 

besides  the  temp.  angm.  and  ter- 
mination in  cr,  116. 

,  when  it  does  not  take  a  short 

vowel,  205. 


Perfectum  medium:  see  Perfect.  2. 

Pkaterae,  pkaaeolus,  527  ito/e. 

PhaterU,  PAataris,  529. 

Plato  probably  misunderstood  by  Ari- 
stotle, 265. 

,  whether  he  describes    tke  re- 
volving motion  of  the  eartit,  26S. 

Plato  used  old  Epic  words,  2ffi,  3^1 
395. 

— -^  the  Epic  as  a  living  lan^a^ 
ends  with  him,  265. 

Plume  of  the  helmet,  520. 

Plural-dual ^orms  in  Homer,  420. 

Preposition  becomes  an  adverb,  399L 

with  its  case  forms    a.    word, 

*  290. 

. ,  whether  omitted,  13. 

in  Homer  almost  always  se- 
parable, 117. 

Present  tease:   see  Perfect. 

,  frequentative  meani^  of,  209. 

Primitive,  what  verbs  may  be  called 
so,  129. 

iViff/u,  what  fish  so  called  hj  the 
Latins,  487. 

Pronouns,  some  French  and  Ger- 
man forms  still  the  same  as  the 
old  Greek,  421. 

of  the  third  person :  see  Re- 
flexion. 

Pronunciation  of  o  like  v,  199. 

dropped  the    X    to  soften   the 

word,  407. 

of  £  for  «t,  69. 

of  diphthongs,  69. 

Properispomenon   not   enclitic,    430 

note. 

Prose,  later,  formed  by  the  rheto- 
ricians, 18. 

Proserpine,  Epic  epithet  of,  60. 

Punctuation,  fault  of  in  Hesiod, 
290. 

in  Herodotus,  438. 

Q. 
Quantity  varies,  155. 

differs    in  derivatives,  3,   10 

noie, 

differs  in  adjective  and  sub- 
stantive, 236. 

r; 

Ready  the   original  idea  of  to  read 
different  in  Greek  and  Latin,  402. 
Reading  of  Homer  fluctuates,  127, 
Reduplication,  131,  481. 

of  first  syllable,  287, 
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Reduplication  of  radical  syllable  in 
the  formation  of  a  word,  21b'noie, 
276,  352  note. 

not  found  in  words  which  bad 

the  digamma,  537  note. 

,   Attic,  135,  139. 

cannot  be  used  or  not  used  at 


pleasure,  116. 
Xicflexion  common  to  the  three  per- 
sons, 250,  251  and  notes,  422  and 

note, 
Resolution  of  cc:  see  a. 
,   certain  rules  for,  1  &c.  9  Tiote, 

1 42    345    350 
Rhapsodists,  130,211,278,414,416, 

417. 
Rhetoricians,   style  of,  contrary  to 

Attic,   18. 
raised  their  style  by  use  of  old 

Epic  words,  540. 
Roots  disappeared  in  Greek,  yet  still 

visible  in  Latin,  320. 
,  two  meeting  in  the  same  form, 

344. 

S. 
Sacrificial  corn  of  Greeks  and  La- 
tins similar,  448,  &c. 
Salve,  satvus,  solus,  462  and  note. 
Sarcasm:  see  Irony. 
Schauen  and  scheueny  (German,)  114 

note, 
SckmeUe,  (German,)  497. 
Separable  manner  of  compounding 

verbs,  120. 
Sign,  Greeks  had  only  one  to  ex- 
press several  sounds,  196. 
Signs,  expressing  sounds,  produced 

by  chance,  not  invention,  196. 
Sill,  Fr.  seuii,  Germ.  Suit,  497. 
Solea,  solum,  497. 
Sounds,  affinity  of,  189,  &c. 

nearly  allied  are  united  under 

one  sign,  196. 

,    intermediate,    between    the 

vowels,  197.  • 
Sophocles  imitates  a  phrase  of  Ho- 
mer, 341. 
Sparta:  see  Lacedaemon. 
Sprutzen,    spriihen.   (German,)  con- 
nected with  ngrid'siv,  486  note. 
Star-fowl:  see  Coot. 
Stone,  transformation  into,  56. 
Stossen,  stutzen,  stiitzen,  (German  in- 
finitives,) connected  together,  302. 
SuaviSf  suesco,  497. 
Supplant,  497  note. 
Syllabic  augment:  see  Augment. 


Synonymous  meanings:   see  Mean- 
ings. 


Take  (Danish  tage),  connected  with 
xBxaymv,  505  note. 

Tale:  see  Tell. 

Tango,  504  note. 

Tell,  and  Tale,  used  in  most  lan- 
guages in  two  senses,  401. 

Temporal  augment:  see  Augment. 

Theocritus,  his  faulty  use  of  an  Ho- 
meric word,  280. 

,  usage  of,  different  from  that 

of  Homer,  432. 

uses  an  Homeric  word   in  its 

original  meaning  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent one,  395. 

Theseus  conquers  the  bull  of  Mara- 
thon, 312. 

Tiara,  530. 

Tmesis,  120,  339. 

Traditionary:  see  Historical. 

Trans,  difference  between  it  and 
ultra,  466. 

Transitive :  see  Intransitive  or  Cau- 
sative. 

Transposition  of  quantity  on  ac- 
count of  rhythm,  513. 

of  letters,  413.. 

Twofold  derivation:  see  Derivation. 

U. 
UUra:  see  Trans. 
Usage,  value  of,  254. 

destroys  original  meaning,  392. 

attaches  different  meanings  to 

similar  forms  of  verbs,  124,  200. 
confounds  the  similar  meanings 

of  perfect  and  present,  202. 


Vale,  valerey  validus,  connected  with 
oiiXf,  462  note. 

Valgus,  541. 

Vascones,  155  note, 

Vastare,  375. 

Venter  connected  with  yivtSQy  496 
note. 

Verb  joined  with  adjective  instead 
of  adverb,  41. 

,  middle,  in  an  active  sense,  8. 

,  passive,  supposes  an  active  in 

use,.  148. 

Verbs,  twofold  manner  of  compound- 
ing, 120. 

apparently  but  not  really  com- 
pounded, 117,  &c. 
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Verbal    adjectives   have   an   active 

sensef  50. 

substantives,  132. 

Verbals  in  -©f,  whether  they  form 

theH  abstract  in  -ovCa  or  -ocvmiy 

31. 
fVnrt,  376. 
Virfi^ilf  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 

misunderstood  Homer,  41. 
does  not  always  imitate  Homer 

minutely,  293. 
f^irgo  connected  with  naQ^ivo^y  541 

note, 
Fitricus  connected  with  pofer^   541 

note. 
Fohere,  reduplication  in,  275  note. 
Vowel,  chanj^e  of,  135,  136,  &c.  145, 

153,  208,  216,  232,  348,  450,  451, 

465,  499,  500. 
change  of,  fluctuates  between 

a,  €,  o,  465  note. 
never  lengthened  by  Epic  poets 

merely  on  account  of  metre,  344. 
Vowels,  difference  of,  196,  197,  Ac. 


Vulcan,  Heyne  rejects  the  idea  < 
his  lameness,  481  note, 

W. 

H"  connected  with  g,  374,    &c 

Waist  (Oerm.   H'anst),  496   moie. 

H'alten,  gewaitig^  (German^)  connect- 
ed with  vatiduSj  462  noi^. 

Warrant,  connected  with  garamiy  373l 

H'aaen,  H'ocken^  for  Rasrmj  Hoe^m, 
376. 

Wliolc,  wholesome,  462. 

Will  and  wish,  difference  betweciL 
194,  &c. 

Work,  377  note. 

Wrangen,  provincialism  for  ringem, 
376. 

Wright,  wrought,  377  note, 

Z. 

Zabolenos,  234  note. 

Zenodotus  accused  unjustly,   250. 

Zeta^  connected  withd/aiva,  234  mote. 


THE  END. 
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